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WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET... Shown below is booklet, 52 pages in size, crammed full of ideas 
and now being used by leading institutions throughout the country in this expansion, remodelling and rebuild- 
ing program. Generously included is information on the Institutional Market and how to reach this field... . 
A reading must for manufacturers with products applicable to the institutional field and for the media files of 
their advertising agencies. Write for your free copy. 
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AMERICA... 


offered them by manufacturers with products for the 
institutional field. 

THE MARKET for new construction, remodeling, re- 
furnishing, re-equipping and redecorating among insti- 
tutions totals over 11 billion dollars. This is in addition 
to amounts regularly expended for food, maintenance 
ind operating supplies. INSTITUTIONS Magazine is 


IESE ARE INSTITUTIONS . 
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the only monthly publication and INSTITUTIONS 
CATALOG DIRECTORY is the only annual publica- 
tion which reach the key buying and specifying factors 
in mass feeding and mass housing. For further infor- 
mation consult your Advertising Agency or write 
INSTITUTIONS Magazine, 1801 Prairie Avenue, 


Chicago 16, [Ilinois. 


Hotels @ Railway Systems @ Office & Public Buildings 
Hospitals @ Airlines @ YMCA’s, YWCA’s & YMHA’s 
Schools @ Asylums, Municipal & State @ City & Country Clubs 

Colleges and Universities Institutions @ Utilities 

Industrial Cafeterias & Restaurants @ Restaurants & Cafeterias @ Architects, Engineers, Decorators 


Jobbers, Dealers & Distributors 
Steamship Lines & Shipyards Institutions 


and Designers 


@ Army. Navy & Government 


@ Other Institutions 


Buyers and specifiers in these institutions depend on the information contained in INSTITUTIONS MAGAZINE and INSTITUTIONS 
CATALOG DIRECTORY for their purchase of products used by them in the feeding and housing of over 60,000,000 people daily. 


ONSULT YOUR I DVERTISING Acency or with 


STITUTIONS MAGAZINE ano CATALOG DIRECTORY 


1801 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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all over the country 
thousands of business 
decisions are being 
made... some of 
which will affeet you 


and your business. 


all over the country 
223,641 business 
leaders are reading 
THE WALL STREET 
JOURNAL... the 
only National Busi- 


ness DAILY, 
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JOURNAL 
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15°,—More? or Less? 


To THE Epiror: Your June edi- 
torial on agency commissions has 
stirred up a bit of excitement. I 
would like to add my two cents’ 


worth to the general din. 


For some years we placed all of our 
advertising direct, handling all of its 
own creation in our own advertising 
department. The fact that few papers 
in our field paid commissions to the 
agency encouraged this method of 
doing business. The agency men who 
called on us had no selling argument, 
for, to use their services we would 
be required to pay a premium of 
17.64%. 


When McGraw-Hill decided to pay 
agency comissions, it upset the 
whole picture in many fields. Most of 
the papers we use began paying 15% 
commissions to the agency. We then 
tried working with an agency on an 
experimental basis — there was no 
added cost as the papers now paid 


an agency commission. 


While we do not believe that the 
advertising we now get is as good as 
what we were producing when we 
did the work ourselves, we would 
have to pay commission without 
using agency services should we once 
again decide to work direct. 


Incidentally, when we first began 
working direct with publishers I sent 
for rate cards and asked the publish- 
ers if they would allow us the 15% 
commission. Much to my surprise, 
four of them agreed to do so. They 
stated frankly that they would just 
as soon give it to us as to the agency. 
These, of course, were not ABP 
papers. 


After all, why should not the 
agency charge for its services? We 
pay industrial engineers to come in 
and streamline our production, and 
cost engineers to simplify our book- 
keeping procedure. Why not pay our 


Edélor 


way on our advertising services on 
the same basis, and let the magazines 
get out of the agency business? 

HeRMAN E. Jackson, advertising 


manager, Mueller Co., Decatur, IIl. 
* * * 


Also Present 


To THE Eprror: We have read 
with interest your Road Show article 
(IM, Aug.), which we presume to be 
an “on-the-spot” report of the selling 
and eye-catching techniques employed 
by exhibitors in this, the largest Road 
Show on record, the largest indus- 
trial show presented anywhere at 
any time. 

We were surprised, naturally, that 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., the second 
largest exhibitor with 10 notably new 
products on display in an array of 
more than 60 road construction ma- 
chines, failed to merit attention in 
your report. If your article had been 
a compilation of sundry handouts by 
publicitors we might have under- 
stood the omission but since it was 
written as a factual report of the 
Show we were surprised. 

We feel that Caterpillar merited 
mention, for many reasons: 

(1) Caterpillar is a recognize 
leader in its field. 

(2) Caterpillar’s exhibit was the 
second largest in Chicago. 

(3) Caterpillar displayed 10 ne 
products—among them the compa- 
ny’s entry into the two-wheeled se! 
propelled scraper field, as well 
other and more powerful machin 

(4) Caterpillar monopolized 
Chicago press at the very outset 
the show, with “Miss Illinois” 
hand to christen the company’s 
hibit—an attraction which enco 
aged ARBA officials to bring its 
ficial party of opening day, inc! 
ing Gov. Dwight Green, to the Ca! 
pillar exhibit. 

(5) Caterpillar gave the R 
Show its most pretentious repres 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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record 


As you can quickly see from this thirteen-year record, metalworking pro- 
duction is running far above previous peacetime levels. At 226 in April, 
metalworking production was seven points above April, 1947, forty-two points 
above April, 1946, a whopping 132 points above April, 1939. 


These figures are from the American Machinist Index of Metalworking || 
Production, a new and invaluable contribution to America’s biggest industry. 
Susceptible to minimum error, this index offers you a current picture of 
metalworking production and a sensitive barometer of tomorrow’s trends. 
It appears as a regular feature of American Machinist. Watch for it on the 


“Gaging Metalworking” pages of Metalworking’s best-read magazine. 

































































1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


--- magazines serving the Metalworking industry 


Source: ABC Statements of December, 1947 
Assemble comparative publication figures in this table 


U.S. 
Total Territertes 
Net Poid New Middle South East No. East Se. Westie. = West So, and 


PUBLICATION Circulation Englend = Ailontic = Atlantic Central Ceatral Central Central Mountain §=—_- Pacific Foreign 


American Machinist 28,047 3,045 6,583 1,290 7,892 484 1,553 848 637-0 2,271 = 3,548 


market and media facts trom research 





IDEAS FRom pagrnett 


A NEW AND IMPROVED 
WAY TO MEASURE 
SALES POTENTIALS FOR 
CONSUMER GOODS 


Once in a blue moon somebody comes 
up with a new way of measuring poten- 
tial markets for consumer goods which 
makes present methods obsolete. Back 
in 1920 Dartnell made marketing history 
by releasing the first county-by-county 
survey of consumer buying power. For 
twenty years we have been seeking a 
better way to measure markets. We 
believe we have the answer. 


Serge Morosoff's Study Of 
Consumer Purchasing Potentials 


Serge Morosoff, director of commercial 
research for Pacific Mills, has developed 
a new technique which supplies the "miss- 
ing link" between the Federal Govern- 
ment's studies of consumer purchasing 
and present marketing conditions. The 
Morosoff study is based on the principle 
that the relation between income and 
spending remains fairly constant—that a 
family with an income of $1,500 to 
$2,000, for instance, will spend on the 
average of $2.56 for men's headgear no 
matter what business conditions may be. 


How To Use This New 
Marketing Tool 


The Morosoff study gives esfimates of 
family incomes of 6 levels for 498 trad- 
ing areas. To use this new marketing 
tool, the manufacturer simply multiplies 
the number of families in each territory 
in each income group by the multipliers 
for his particular product provided by 
the Federal Government study. The re- 
sult gives him the total sales potentials 
for his industry in each of the 498 trad- 
ing areas. 


Sales Estimates Within 
8 Per Cent Of Accuracy 


By using the Morosoff technique, it has 
been possible for manufacturers of con- 
sumer goods to produce sales estimates 
within 8 per cent of absolute accuracy 
over a 10-year period. 


How To Obtain Your Copy 
Of The Morosoff Study 


The Morosoff Guide is available from 
Dartnell as a set of loose-leaf work sheets. 
A large wall map of the 498 trading 
areas is included. The appendix lists 
more then 122 classes of products, the 
market for which can be measured ac- 
curately through this new quide. The 
price complete in a loose-leaf leatherette 
binder, size 8'/> x I! inches, is $10.00 a 
copy. Dartnell gladly send the 
Morosoff Guide on approval. It appears 
to be one of the most accurate and effec- 
tive marketing tools yet developed. 


will 


- 








4664 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
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tation on the radio, meriting three 
television broadcasts as well as two 
other distinct broadcasts. 

(6) Caterpillar presented an eye- 
catching small-scale moving exhibit 
of 


performing an earthmoving job. 


earthmoving machines actively 


(7) Caterpillar had models dis- 
tributing identifying flowers to every 
one of the thousands of visitors who 
attended the exhibit. 


(8) Caterpillar had attendants on 
hand to meet the literature requests 
of visitors. 

(9) Caterpillar used cutaways of 
products, lighted transparencies of 
products at work, training and ad- 
vertising films on Sonovision, as well 
as transparencies of distributors’ 
places of business. 

(10) Caterpillar, through its news 
service, provided up to the minute 
news of the world through applica- 
tion of a Trans-Lux newscasting ma- 
chine, a miniature of “Times Square” 
news presentation. 

(11) Caterpillar had staff pho- 
tographers on hand to film visitors 
at the controls of the new products 
displayed and to handle the requests 
of trade paper editors for photos of 
every feature of the Show, including 
photos of competitive equipment. 

We have listed the above as much 
as a matter of information to you as 
a constructive criticism of your arti- 
cle. 
pillar from your article is attributa- 
ble to some lack of foresight on the 
part of our news service 


Perhaps the omission of Cater- 


if so. nat- 


urally, we would appreciate your 
If, rather, 
the omission indicates that our “sell- 
efforts at the Road Show did 


not merit attention, we would appre- 


criticism of our efforts. 


ing” 
and where 


WeENDELL J. FARISCHON, 
news editor, Caterpillar Tractor Co.., 


ciate a word as to how 
we failed.- 


Peoria. 

(Thanks to Caterpiller for an ex- 
tremely an 
outstanding merchandising job. IM 


interesting summary of 
slipped unintentionally in overlook- 
important exhibitor 
the 
world’s largest industrial exposition 
(in area) into a single page. Al- 
though Scribner’s Road 
Show press committee did an excel- 
lent general publicity job, individual 


ing such an 


while attempting to compress 


Harvey 





exhibitors did little, if anything t 
get advance promotion for their ex 


hibits. They and many other trad 
show exhibitors, could benefit fro: 
Mr. Farischon’s summary.—EDITOR 


* * * 


A Protective Tariff? 


To tHe Eprror: I should like | 
voice my entire agreement with th 
letters of Messrs. E. J. MacKenzi 
and D. W. Saunders in your August 
issue. 

The present handling of the 15 
commission charges is so patent) 
wrong that I should think that, re- 
gardless of anything else, the Fou 
A’s would correct it to clear thei 
own conscience (if they have any). 

Advertising men have been pro 
moting the idea that they are profes- 
sional folks. Now. honest profes- 
sional men do not have to seek se- 
curity behind fixed protective tarifls 
to guard their own interests. 

If they do their jobs well, both as 
individuals and as agencies, clients 
will seek them out without the aid of 
any artificial 15% lures—J. W. 
LAVERACK, president, The Dampney 
Co. of America, Boston, Mass. 

(IM’s June editorial questioned 
whether the traditional 15% 
commission is large enough to insure 


agency 


adequate service to small industrial 
accounts: suggested a fee arrange- 
ment. So far we have published com- 
ments from two advertising man- 
agers, one sales promotion manager 
Isn't 
there an articulate champion of 15% 
among IM’s 1.402 agency subscrib- 


and one company president. 


ers ?—EbITOor. ) 
+ * a 
Recommends 


Standard Catalog Sizes 

To tHe Eprror: The purchases 
and stores division of the Association 
of American Railroads, which divi- 
sion comprises purchasing officers 
and storekeepers of the various rai! 
roads, has a standing committee « 
simplification and standardization 
materials regularly used by the ra 
roads. 

At the annual convention of the: 
men, which was held at the Palm 
House in Chicago during the lat! 
part of June. the committee refer! 
to submitted its regular annual 
port. 

Rather than bore you with a c 
plete copy of the report, I met 


(Continued on Page 151) 
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1. GETTING OIL OUT OF THE GROUND 


2. TEARING IT APART 


For peak efficiency in selling 
these entirely different markets... 























SPCCHAMIC YOotts AM... 


... and place them in the media which 
concentrate on your market. 


You sell your market without paying for waste circulation and are assured of 
higher readership because tailor-made editorial content fits the reader's needs. 


MARKET No.1.... PRODUCING 


WORLD OlL—monthly: (Est. 1916 as The Oil Weekly) . . . Edited 
specifically for the drilling-producing-pipe line man . . . ABC circulation 
highest in 31 year history . . . more exclusive producing subscribers than 
any other oil paper . . . No waste refining circulation . . . Specialized 
editorial content insures consistent value to oil producing readers and 
increases effectiveness for advertisers to this exclusive market. 


THE COMPOSITE CATALOG: Recognized world-wide as the most effec- 
tive medium for putting oil country catalog data into hands of men who 
buy and specify equipment . . . Distributed to 98% of the buyers of oil 
field equipment . . . Over one and a half billion dollars of equipment 
will be bought from the 4416-page edition now being delivered. 








PETROLEUM REFINER—monthly: . . . Edited specifically for the oil 
refining industry, including petro-chemical engineering, petroleum syn- 
thetics, and natural gasoline , . . ABC circulation highest in history . . . 
more exclusive refining subscribers than any other oil paper . . . No waste 
drilling-production-pipe line circulation . . . Specialized editorial content 
nsures consistent value to oil refining readers, and increases effectiveness 
‘or advertisers to this exclusive market. 


THE REFINERY CATALOG: Recognized world-wide as the most effective 
nedium for putting refining equipment catalog data into the hands of 
nen who buy and specify . . . Distributed to 99% of the buyers of refinery 
juipment, as specified by the oil refining companies themselves each 
ear ... It is in constant use by both buyer and seller as each knows 
hat the other has the catalog handy. 
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Write today for complete booklet 
“How to Sell the Specialized Oil Markets” 


P.O. BOX 2608 © HOUSTON «¢ JU. S. A. 
OFFICES: 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES TULSA LONDON 
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20,000 PLANTS |... insu. 


trial plants—your best potential customers 
for surplus equipment—get SURPLUS 
RECORD every month. This is the pioneer 
magazine that offers you a unique vehicle 
for your product message. Here editorial 
and advertising pages enjoy the same high 
readership. You can't beat this combination 
for tremendous pulling power and volume 


orders. 
CCA 
Write for the complete story 
and copy of current issue of 


VORPLOW 
RECORD 


The Magazine of Used and Rebuilt Machinery 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO 6, ILL 





Industrial Shows & Exhibits 














Sept. 8-10. Railway Electric Supply 
Mfrs. Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

Sept. 9-18.  S5lst Royal International 
Industries Fair, Utrecht, Netherlands, 
_Sept. 13-17. Instrument Conference & 
Exhibit, Instrument Society of America, 
Philadelphia. 

Sept. 15-18. National Association of 
Photo Lithographers, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati. 

Sept. 20-22. Bridge & Building Supply 
Men’s Assn., Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

Sept. 20-23. 
Atlantic City. 

Sept. 20-23. American Mining Congress 

Metal Mining Convention & Exposition, 
San Francisco. 

Sept. 24-Oct. 3. Better Homes Exposi- 
tion, 5th Regiment Armory, Baltimore 

Sept. 27-Oct. 1. Third National Plas- 
tics Exposition, Grand Central Palace, 
New York. 

Sept. 28-Oct. 1. Iron & Steel Engineers 
Exposition, Cleveland. 

Oct. 1-9. International Commercial 
Motor Transport Exhibition, Earls Court, 
London, England. 


American Hospital Assn., 


Oct. 1-10. International Packaging Sa- 
lon, Paris. 
Oct. 2-10. Construction Industries Ex- 


position, Sam Houston Coliseum, Hous- 
ton. 

Oct. 4-9. 15th Southern Textile Ex- 
position, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C. 


Oct. 4-8. American Gas Assn., Atlantic 
City. 
Oct. 5-7. Industrial Packaging and 


Materials Handling 
Sherman, Chicago. 

Oct. 5-7. National Contract Hardware 
Assn., Palmer House, Chicago. 

Oct. 5.7. New 
Handling Exposition, 
Boston, Mass. 

Oct. 22-25. National Auto Wreckers 
Assn., Sheraton Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 9-17. National Trailer Coach 
Show, Navy Pier, Chicago. 

Oct. 12-16. 5th National Chemical Ex- 
position, Coliseum, Chicago. 

Oct. 12-16. National Hardware Show, 
Grand Central Palace, New York. 

Oct. 15-24. International Aircraft Ex- 
hibition, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Oct. 18-21. Federation of Sewage 
Works Assn., Detroit, Mich. 

Oct. 19-24. Kansas Mfgrs. Show, Wich- 
ita. 

Oct. 20-Dec. 20. International Industrial 
Exposition, La Paz, Bolivia. 

Oct. 23-27. American Institute of Laun- 
dering, Public Auditorium, Cleveland. 

Oct. 25-29. 30th Annual National Metal 
Exposition, Convention Hall, Philadelphia. 

Oct. 25-30. Dairy Industries Exposi- 
tion, Convention Hall, Atlantic City. 

Oct. 25-30. National Business Show, 
Grand Central Palace, New York. 

Oct. 25-28. National Frozen Food 
Locker Assn., Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

Nov. 46. National Electronics Confer- 
ence, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Nov. 46. Paint Industries Show, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago. 

Nov. 8-12. National Hotel Exposition, 
Grand Central Palace, New York. 


Exposition, Hotel 


England Materials 
Mechanics Hall, 


Nov. 9-12. International Association « 
Fire Chiefs, Miami, Fla. 

Nov. 15-19. International Beverage F 
pesition, Auditorium, Atlantic City. 

Noy. 29-Dec. 4. National Exposition 
Power & Mechanical Engineering, N: 
York. 

Permanent International Exhibition 
Industry & Commerce, Petropolis, Brazil. 


1949 

Jan. 10-12. Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Annual Convention, Minneapolis. 

Jan. 10-14. 3rd National Materi 
Handling Exposition, Convention Ha 
Philadelphia. 

Jan. 10-14. Society of Automotive E: 
neers, Book Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 

Jan. 24-27. National Automobile Deal 
ers Equipment Exhibition, Civic Audi- 
torium, San Francisco. 

Jan. 24-28. International Heating & 
Ventilating Exposition, Chicago. 

Feb. 7-11. Automotive 
Manufacturers of America, Grand Central 
Palace, New York. 

Feb. 20-24. National Assn. of Home 
Builders, Stevens and Congress Hotels 
Chicago. 

Mar. 8. Frozen Foods Industry Exposi- 
tion, Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 


Accessories 


Mar. 8-10. Midwest Hotel Show, Pal 
mer House, Chicago. 
Mar. 21-25. International Exposition of 


Textile Machinery Equipment & Supplies, 
7lst Armory, New York City. 

Mar. 29-April 1. 3rd International Light 
ing Exposition, Stevens Hotel, Chicago 

Apr. 25-29. Third Southern Machinery 
& Metals Exposition, Atlanta. 

May 2-13. British Industries Fair, Lor 
don, Birmingham. 

May 10-12. American Management 
Assn. Packaging Convention, Auditorium, 
Atlantic City. 

May 2-7. International Textile Indus 
tries Exposition, Grand Central Palace, 
New York City. 

June (date not set). 
Works Assn., Chicago. 

Sept. 19-22. Allied Railway Supply 
Assn., Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

Week of Oct. 2. American Transit 
Assn., Auditorium, Atlantic City. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 4. National Safety (Con 
gress Exposition, Chicago. 

Nov. 1-5. Pacific Chemical Exposition, 
Civic Auditorium, San Francisco. 

Nov. 14. 6th All-Industry Refrigeration 
& Air Conditioning Exposition, Avd- 
torium, Atlantic City. 

Nov. (date not set). Building & 


American Water 


tory Maintenance Exposition, 71st Armory, 
New York City. 
Nov. (date not set). Building Exh >! 


tion, London. 
Nov. (date not set). Midwest Eng r- 
ing & Power Exposition, Chicago. 


1950 
May 8-12. American Textile Macl y 
Exhibition, Atlantic City. 


Week of May 22. National Mari: X- 


position, New York City. 
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Solving the Basing Point Dilemma 


If you must abandon a delivered price, basing-point or zone price system, 
here is a clear-cut program for changing over to an “F. O. B.” basis 


By CAMERON CASWELL 


Marketing Consultant 
McKinsey & Co 
New York 


HE NOW famous Circuit decision 
in May 1948* was the culmina- 
tion of an unremitting series of tests 
brought by the FTC. It virtually 
without further 
legislation—delivered-pricing systems 


makes certain that 


involving multiple base points or 
zones are in grave danger if not 
clearly outside the law. 

Without waiting for a_ specific 
court decision or FTC order affecting 
its particular practices, the cement 
industry abandoned its basing-point 
system in favor of a flat f.o.b.-mill 
price schedule. The U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration took a similar step not long 
afterward. No cease-and-desist or 
court order directly forced this ac- 
tion: the steel marketers merely con- 
cluded that they would anticipate the 
inevitable. 


With the capitulation of Big Steel, 


other industries and smaller manu- 
facturers realized that their solid- 
front defense of historic pricing sys- 
tems had broken and that, barring 
some unforeseen reversal, the future 


off d little but an opportunity for 
a eful retreat. 


; 


lay, any business man , whose 


m ting operation involves basing 
Points, Zone prices, or a “postage- 
Sta system (uniform nationwide 


Rigid Conduit Case—Triangle Conduit & 


Cat ompany et al. (13 other manufacturers) vs. 
e ‘eral Trade Commission. 7th Circuit Court 
‘les sals, Chicago, May 12, 1948, Trade Regula- 


vice, paragraph 62254. 


delivered price), flounders in a sea 
of uncertainty. 


FTC Spins Web 

All past and present actions of the 
FTC and consequent court findings 
have their roots in the antitrust pro- 
visions of (1) the Federal Trade 
Commission Act of 1941, and (2) the 
Clayton Act of 1914 as amended by 
the Robinson-Patman Act in 1936. 
These laws, the findings and interpre- 
tations of the FTC, and the subse- 
quent court decisions have but one 
purpose—to eliminate “unfair com- 
petition.” 

Since unfair competition was de- 
clared illegal but not defined by Con- 
gress, the FTC has had the job of 
interpreting the basic acts. Sustained 
by a series of court decisions, the 
Commission has gradually woven a 
confining web which is supported by 
such cases as Corn Products (1945), 
the Staley and Crepe Paper decisions, 
the Cement case (April 1948), and 
then the Rigid Conduit decision (May 
12, 1948). The Book Paper decision 
(June 1948) confirmed this latter 
decision. The web has few missing 
threads and great apparent strength. 

Although the business man is ap- 
palled, by the net which is being 
spread about his freedom of action in 
pricing, he cannot learn from the 
FTC whether his particular delivered- 
price system is legal. The Commis- 
sion chairman has said that each in- 
dividual case must be examined 
separately as complaints are brought. 


All delivered-price systems may not 
be illegal, but evidence, in the grow- 
ing body of decisions, points in that 
direction. Moreover, the thinking of 
the Commission gives cause for fur- 
ther alarm. One commissioner, in a 
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speech in May, expressed his personal 
opinion that: 

1. Basing-point price systems are 
illegal. 
Zone prices are illegal 
“Postage-stamp” systems are 


Ww bo 


illegal. 

Zone Pricing Doomed 
Although future federal decisions 

or actions may alter the extent or 

effect of present regulations, the fun- 
damentals are clear—basing-point or 
zone prices and their uneven freight 
absorptions appear to be doomed. 

Fither an “f.o.b. works” or a flat-de- 

livered price now seems preordained. 

How soon and how much this 
forced change will affect each indus- 
try and each manufacturer depend on 
several unpredictable events: 

1. Congress may amend existing 
laws or pass new legislation, It 
does not now appear likely that 
this will happen soon. 

There is no way of telling when 

the FTC may bring action 

against any one industry. 

3. Competitors may fall in line 
with the pattern set by recent 
court decisions even before the 
Government takes any positive 
action. This could establish a 
trend for an entire industry. 


no 


Taking Alternate 
Courses of Action 
What. alternatives does a business 
man actually have? ‘On one Side is 
the apparent inevitability of at least 
some eventual forced change in his 
pricing system; on the other side is 
the unknown future. No one can 
guess what might happen. 
1. Should he go on as usual until 
the FTC gets around to His in- 
dustry and situation? 
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2. Should he attempt to comply 

4 now? with the curreat, jnterpre- 
tations of the laws? — 

3. Should he wait -and hope for 
legislation which might permit 
some sort of delivered-pricing 
system? 

For each of these alternatives, the end 
result is more or less evident. 


Adherents of the “go-on-as-usual- 
until-caught” school will almost cer- 
tainly be stopped by a cease-and-de- 
sist order. In that event, the pricing 
system will have to be changed to a 
mill-net or flat-delivered basis. 

Business men who decide to com- 
ply with present interpretations of 
the basic law are faced with the pros- 
pect of immediate changes in pricing 
practice. 

A business man whose marketing 
structure revolves about basing-point 
or zone prices may decide to do noth- 
ing and hope for an eventual change 
in laws which will admit some part 
of his current price system. He 
would hardly feel, however, that the 
inexorable trend of decisions since 
1936 would permit a complete legal 
turnabout and give carte blanche to 
his current practices. - It is infinitely 
more realistic to hope that business 
may be able to get some easing legis- 
lation, but to realize that probably 
never again will basing points or zone 
prices be permitted to apply unfet- 
tered. 


What to Do Now 


All these alternatives suggest one 
thing: there are bound to be changes 
in current delivered-price practices. 
The changes may be insignificant— 
or revolutionary. Fortunately, a 
sales executive does not need to 
In fact, it 
perhaps is too soon to take a decisive 
step. Ensuing regulations may alter 
the new price concept partially, if not 
completely. 


choose his course today. 


However, even though a company 
postpones decision on which of the 
three courses to follow, it can take 
certain action now. This action 
would be required in any case, no 
matter which alternative is chosen. 
It will be time consuming, but it will 
prove helpful no matter what de- 
cision is ultimately required. 

What does all this mean to a manu- 
facturer’s fundamental marketing 
policies and program? Basically, 
any customer nearer to a competitor’s 
plant than to his will become less 


profitable. If an industry-wide net- 
sce ' 
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at-the-plant schedule develops, the 
customer will naturally seek to buy 
only from the nearest producer. On 
the other hand, if a schedule evolves 
calling for a flat-delivered price to 
all customers, the manufacturer will 
naturally receive the greatest income 
from sales to nearer customers. Either 
eventuality puts new and great em- 
phasis on doing business close to 
home. 

In essence, this impending and 
substantial revision of basic indus- 
trial pricing practice merely points 
up the need for a body of market 
and marketing facts on which a sales 
organization can build a new and 
sound selling policy. The most im- 
portant areas in this factual body are 
the same old “non-productive” or 
“academic” pursuits which many a 
sales manager has been pleased to be 
able to neglect since the beginning 
of the war. 


To prepare for this uncertain fu- 
ture in so far as possible, manage- 
ment can take these immediate steps: 


1. Discover and measure all con- 
sumers in the minimum plant 
orbit. The nearer to home a 
satisfactory, large market, the 
sounder the economic footing 
of the new position; local mon- 
opolies will probably become 
both fashionable and practical. 

2. Having discovered the new, 
logical customers and markets, 
get to know them; establish a 
friendly base for ultimate sales; 
if possible, develop some “get- 
acquainted” business now. 

3. Evaluate this new market and 
study its composition. Learn 
whether the minimum geo- 
graphical orbit is a proper in- 
dustrial “mix” or whether it is 
too heavily weighted with one 
unstable industry. Consider 
the long-range desirability of 
“hedging” in more remote, less 
profitable areas, in the interests 
of greater stability. Become 
familiar with the new clientele, 
its product and servicing re- 
quirements. 

4. Map out selling programs and 
pricing schedules to meet the 
apparent contingencies. Try to 
become so accustomed to these 
hypothetical programs and 
schedules that, when the 
change-over is made, the com- 
pany will be prepared for any 


situation which might arise. 


How to Undertake 
Specific Programs 

1. Defining and measuring the ne: 
logical, local orbit: There is no mys 
tery about the measurement aspects 
of market research. It is not a gift 
given to some and denied to other: 
It is a “chore.” The usefulness of 
the results depends as much on the 
time invested in the study as on the 
techniques employed. 

For the marketer who has never 
needed such data, or who is con- 
fused about how to start the job or 
what procedures to use, there are 
hundreds of explanatory texts, hand- 
books, and technical articles. In 
undertaking the assignment, he will 
probably want to improve his facili- 
ties for obtaining clear and useful in- 
formation from his field force. He 
will also want to review the wealth of 
trade association data and to reinter- 
pret government information. There 
is almost no end to his sources. The 
difficulty lies in evaluating each 
source properly and in weighting the 
findings in proportion to their 
authenticity and usefulness. 

Having tabulated consumers by lo- 
cation and by consumption potential, 
the next step will be to fit these data 
into a geographical study. 

The confines of the minimum plant 
orbit may ultimately be referred to 
in geographical terms. In the be- 
ginning, however, they will be deter- 
mined by trial and error and will be 
measured in terms of freight rates, 
not miles, from the producing plant. 
Assume that this local monopoly will 
cover an area which can be reached 
with unit freight costs that equal the 
average present absorbed freight 
cost. The nearest-to-home orbit can 
then be laid out on a map, and its 
market potential estimated from ex- 
isting records. (It is here that the 
need for more accurate and complete 
market-measurement data will be- 
come apparent.) If the potential of 
this random-picked orbit is bigger 
or smaller than the desired market, 
it can be expanded or contracted, 
again by trial and error, not in miles 
but in average unit freight cost. 

2. Getting to know these new cus- 
tomers or prospects: This will in- 
volve no special techniques. To mexe 
token sales to these new-found frien's 
may require sacrificing a little cur 
rent business with established : 
tomers. Aside from this, normsl 


(Continued on Page 65) 
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The Role of Advertising Today 











The National Machine Tool Builders Association demonstrated un- 
precedented intra-industry co-operation in conducting an intensive 
industry-wide sales training program this summer. The NMTBA 
worked hand in hand with the American Machine Tool Distributors’ 
(ssociation and the faculty of Cornell University to prepare one of 
the most exhaustive sales courses ever developed. One of the most 
studious papers presented during the two week session was the analy- 
sis of “The Role of Advertising,” by Allen L. Billingsley, president, 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Cleveland, O., the advertising agency making 
the largest placements of space in business papers in recent years. 
Management, sales and advertising men in all industrial fields, as well 
as publishers, will find Mr. Billingsley’s paper interesting and helpful. 





fe UNDAMENTALLY there are di- 
vergences in temperament, view- 
point and method between engineers 
and advertising men. An engineer is 
literal, factual, hardheaded, practical 
he prides himself on being un- 
emotional. 

An advertising man is quite the 
He lives in a world of 
people; of attitudes; of emotional 
reactions. To him the governing 
force in human affairs is not scien- 
tific principles, demonstrably proved, 
but what people do and say and how 
they act. The fact that people do 
talk and act without reference to 
scientific principles is the very reason 
the advertising man is never entirely 
sure about people. Not infrequently 
the advertising man gains the im- 
pression that engineers are impatient 
with this unwillingness of human 
beings to fit positive behavior for- 
mulae, 


reverse, 


(he engineer likes exactness in 
his thinking. He reduces things to 
ratios and formulae. The advertis- 
ing man would like to be exact, but 
by the very nature of his work, he 
‘ant be. He deals with human 
eqvations that, after all, are not 
equations in the engineering sense, 
but are merely tendencies. He makes 
it his business to accumulate and 
apyraise a lot of experience with 
human reactions, and draws upon 


thet experience with some confi- 
de e, 

hen I started in the advertising 
business 30 years ago, the attitude 


of ‘he engineer toward the advertis- 


ing man was often one of impatience 
and contempt—courteously conceal- 
ed maybe—but evident, nevertheless. 


In fact, in my early years I had 
many friendly arguments with engi- 


. 


neers as to wheth- 
er all advertising 
was not an eco- 
nomic waste.These 
arguments so im- 
pressed me that, 
when public anti- 
advertising discus- 
sions have gained 





sporadic attention 
Allen L. Billingsley OY the years, I 

have never been 
able to associate them solely with 
Communism. When some leader of 
our industry has become excited 
about attacks on advertising and has 
become convinced that they must 
have been initiated in Moscow, I have 
asked him if he ever discussed adver- 
tising with the members of an engi- 
neering department of any leading 
American corporation. I have rec- 
ommended such procedure to him— 
both as a means of gaining perspec- 
tive on honest advertising criticism, 
and also as a simple lesson in what 
in America is termed “free speech.” 
I find that engineers really enjoy 
that sacred privilege! 


In contrast with your attitude to- 
ward us, I should remark that the 
attitude of advertising men toward 
engineers has not always been mark- 
ed either by comprehension or by 
boundless admiration. I should char- 
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By ALLEN L. BILLINGSLEY 
President 

Fuller & Smith & Ross 
Cleveland 


acterize it conservatively as a mix- 
ture of incomprehension and _ pity. 
“Dumb engineers,” “dull engineers,” 
“unimaginative engineers” were 
phrases often heard in the intimate 
confines of advertising agencies at a 
time not too remotely past. 

Over the years, something has 
tended to change that condition. 
Meetings like this where advertising 
men and engineers sit down together 
for frank and helpful discussion are 
today not uncommon. If we adver- 
tising men bring to such discussions 
the kind of schooling in the peculiar- 
ities of engineers that I have enjoyed, 
we also bring an admiration for an 
open mind and for your willingness 
to be convinced even by so strange 
a person as an advertising man. We, 
on our part, see engineers bringing 
to these discussions some tolerance 
for our idiosyncracies and a tacit ad- 
mission of one of the plainest truths 
I know. It is this: 

There must be, as of now, today, 
a tactical and strategic union of the 
thinking of engineers and the think- 
ing of advertising men for the better- 
ment of business. 

This is a clear consequence of the 
characteristics of modern economic 
life. Whether it seems logical, nat- 
ural or understandable, it has come 


(Continued on Page 56) 
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Sending a New Heating Product 


By STUART G. PHILLIPS 


Dolve Valve Company 
Chicago 


T IS PROBABLY the Utopian 

dream of every advertising and 
sales promotion manager to launch a 
new product. 

There is industrial romance and 
adventure in the discovery of selling 
points, new applications and channels 
of distribution, ete. Of course we 
tried to keep our feet on the ground, 
even if our heads were in the clouds, 
and we avoided many pitfalls by ap- 
proaching the problem open-mind- 
edly, and attempting to solve it in 
logical stages. Further, we were 
fortunate enough to have the oppor- 
tunity to make suggestions regard- 
ing the color scheme of the product, 
the design of its adjustment dial and 
other appearance factors. 

Maybe we should interpolate here 


that our new product is called the 
Dote THERMOsTATIC AIR CONTROL. 
Installed on a forced warm air heat- 
ing system, it gives individual room 
temperature control—automatically. 
You “tune in” the room temperature 
you desire as simply as you tune in 
your favorite radio program. Perhaps 
a more apt simile would be that you 
set your room temperature as easily 
as you set your watch. 

The replacement of one or more 
standard warm air registers with 
Dole air controls has the further 
advantage of correcting many un- 
satisfactory heating installations—it 
balances the system—it materially 
improves any forced warm air heat- 
ing system and its use in definite 
fuel savings. It is specially recom- 
mended for rooms where fireplaces, 
cooking stoves or crowds of people 
cause overheating and for rooms 
with large windows where there are 
substantial heat losses. In short, the 





Tetemo-maric 
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TEMPERATURE CONTRO 


BLAZING RED BLEEDS echoed package color in Dole's announcement ad and first follow 
up in business press. To insure maximum readership of announcement (left), Dole repeated 
initial copy after 30 days in a full schedule blanketing plumbing, heating, air conditioning,, 
warm air heating and architectural fields. After introductory smash, manufacturer cut down 
list to concentrate on primary distribution and specification factors. 
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device enables the owner of a forced 
warm air heating system to “balance” 
it so that he can have his bedrooms 
cool, the and _ bathrooms 
warm, etc. So much for the product. 


porches 


The distribution channels are 
through the generally recognized job- 
bers in the heating industry who, in 
turn, sell through warm air contrac- 


tors and dealers. 


The Dole air controls were as at- 
tractive in appearance as we could 
make them. The next step was to 
design a colorful carton. It had to 
be distinctive and suggest by its 
whole appearance that the product 
was new and modern. The colors 
selected were bright blue for the 
body of the box with white lettering, 
and bright red panels with the leg- 
ends “Controlled With Dole” and 


“Thermostatic Air Control’. 


Then, of course, there was the 
matter of an instruction sheet. This 
was written in the most simple direct 
language possible. The four page 
814x1l1 brochure contained special 
instructions to the heating contrac- 
tor, then notes for the workman 
making the actual installation, and 
finally simple operating instructions 
for the home-owner. Profusely il- 
lustrated, it has so far proven very 
satisfactory. 

Then there was the matter of an 
inexpensive folder. We used actual 
photographs of installations in test 
homes, showing a high wall installa- 
tion, a low wall installation and base- 
board installation. The cover showed 
a photograph of an attractive modem 
interior with an inconspicuous 10- 
stallation and the simple legend © !n- 
dividual Room Temperature Co ol 
—Fully Automatic”. 


As for the announcement prot; 
we had numerous debates am ng 
The item was new and 
Heating engineers §°ve 


ourselves. 
dramatic. 
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claimed that it is the greatest advance 
in forced warm air heating since the 
advent of 


automatic firing—some- 


thing the industry and public have 
been waiting for, for almost 20 years. 
The whole picture cried for a drama- 
tic unveiling. 

What we did first was to bring all 
our manufacturers’ representatives to 
Chicago and give them our refresher 


course on forced warm air heating 
using both text and slide films. We 
specially made the point that forced 
werm air for all its popularity ob- 
viously had one big drawback, 
nemely, the difficulty of balancing 
it. That is, preventing overheating 
in some rooms and bringing the 
te-iperature level of other rooms— 
far from the furnace or over a garage 
» to a comfortable level. All of 
our representatives agreed that some 
kind of automatic control was a real 
need. Then and not until then did 
we pull aside the velveteen draperies 










SHOWMANSHIP and continuity welded 
every phase of Dole Valve's introduction of 
its new thermostatic air control to the heat- 
ing trade into one big drive. Specially- 
designed gowns for Powers models and ex- 
hibit at 8th International Heating & Ventilat- 
ing Exposition echoed bright blue, red and 
white colors of package design. 


and unveil our new development. 
The Dole Thermostatic air control 
in dazzling white, with a spotlight on 
it, was mounted to a miniature red, 
white and blue display panel which 
repeated the motif of our packaging 
carton. 

Before leaving this two-day session 
our representatives received a simple 
sales manual, some consumer folders, 
instruction sheets and a sample of the 
actual product. 

The next step, having taken our 
own men into our confidence, was 
the announcement to the trade. Tech- 
nicians, engineers and some top ex- 
ecutives were invited to see the prod- 
uct while attending the National 
Warm Air Heating and Air Condi- 
tioning Association’s meeting. The 
presentation was handled verbally, 
for the most part, by our own en- 
gineers. For handy reference we 
had photographs of our test installa- 
tions, samples of the product and two 
or three models of the miniature dis- 
play that we used for our own men. 
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\ new problem presented itself in 
connection with introducing Dole air 
controls to the heating industry gen- 
erally. A two-colored bleed adver- 
tisement was planned for every busi- 
ness and trade paper in the heating 
industry, plus some media in the 


fields. 


However. we were reminded that 


architectural and_ building 
these various publications had dif- 
ferent closing and mailing dates. So 
in spite of the temptation of show 
issues, we released nothing to the 
could pop 


most dra- 


business press until we 
the whole thing at once 
matically in a big exhibition at Grand 
Central Palace, New York. This,. of 
course was at the 8th International 
Heating & Ventilating 

Staying with our color scheme of 
red, white and blue, we had a 30- 
which 


Exposition. 


foot background created 
showed a large replica of the Dole 
Thermostatic air control automatic- 
ally opening and closing as the ther- 
mometer alongside suggesting high 
and low temperatures. The exhibit 
high-spotted all claims for the prod- 
uct; showed typical installations, and, 
as a matter of policy, carried our 
other products for the heating field 
on side panels. Accepting the chal- 
lenge to dominate the show, we went 
all out on dramatic effect. Two 
Powers models were constantly on 
duty. They were attractively gowned 
in Paris style evening dresses of red 
and blue satin (specially designed by 
a dressmaker), large tailored white 
hats with a prominent “DOLE” on 
the upturned brims. Besides being 
highly decorative, these ladies had 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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Train Technical Men 


In Marketing 


College survey shows need for additional courses 


HAT do companies actually 

want when they look for young 
sales engineers to fit into their or- 
ganizations? They advertise for an 
“Energetic man in early twenties 
with engineering degree”. What do 
they expect of him? What can they 
expect of him? A man whose educa- 
tion has been strictly along scientific 
lines can know little, practically 
speaking, about the operations of 
business in general, about one speci- 
fic type of business, or even about 
one company's activities. 

There seems to be a need for more 
business education, and especially 
marketing education, in the pro- 
grams of today’s engineering stu- 
dents. 

Large companies want men with 
a knowledge of engineering.  AIl- 
ways searching for new, good men, 
they send their representatives to the 
colleges and universities, where they 
pick the “cream of the crop”. They 
hire them; but then must take time 
to train them for business—for sales 
work. A man who already has a 
knowledge of sales practices and 
marketing methods is well ahead of 
the game, is better assured of a job, 
and, once with the company, is in a 
better position to serve his employer 
more effectively than a man without 
such training. 

Small companies need men who 
are “Jacks-of-all-trades”—good engi- 
neers who can sell. These smaller 
outfits can’t, as a rule, afford expen- 
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By George B. Chandless 


sive, time-consuming programs to 
train their new men. It is up to the 
colleges to provide their students 
with this practical marketing infor- 
mation and the sales philosophy. 

Engineering principles, technical 
knowledge, practice in application— 
all are necessary for a young engi- 
neer. Definitely! But shouldn’t he 
know more than just the “mechan- 
ical” side of the picture? Shouldn’t 
he understand the marketing prac- 
tices, too? The human side of 
business ? 


Now let’s see just what is being 
done. The deans of 76 of the lea 
ing colleges of engineering in tl! 
country, located in 42 different states, 
were kind enough to answer an ex. 
tremely brief, yet revealing, question- 
naire. The final tabulation of their 
replies showed that all but one school 
do offer some business courses to 
the engineering students. One or 
more courses in economics are of. 
fered in 74 schools. Accounting 
is the next most frequently offered, 
followed by law, management, bank- 
ing and finance, and, finally, market- 
ing, the only other field mentioned. 

Forty-three of the engineering 
schools offer marketing courses; 
yet only 14 out of the 76—(18%) 
require students to enroll for one 
or more marketing courses. And the 
highest number of courses in mar- 
keting that any school requires stu- 
dents to take: 2! 

One other question was asked: 
“Have you a special program to pre- 
pare students for positions in sales 
engineering and industrial market- 


ing?” 52 schools (689%) said 
“No”. 10 schools (14%) did not 
reply. 14 schools (18%) did say 


“Yes”; however three of these, al- 
though offering economics and 
management, did not report offer- 
ing any courses in marketing, itself. 


Survey Shows 


Marketing Study Is Spotty 


A few of the schools of engineer- 
ing had special, complete programs 
in administrative engineering which 
combined business and engineering 
courses in a five-year period. Large 
universities allowed students to elect 
courses in their schools of com- 
merce; some gave the students credit 
for those courses and encouraged 
enrollment, others did not. 

The fact remains, though, that 
according to this survey far too little 
emphasis is being placed upon mar- 
keting in engineering schools at the 
present time. Now this doesn’t mean 
that these engineering students 
should become marketing experts. 
But there is still and will always be 
a definite need for marketing s!"- 
dents from colleges of business #4- 
ministration. However, engineer 
students all should have at least ove 
course in marketing, and perh*p 
more, to give them the needed bavk- 
ground information to enable them 
to do constructive, intelligent 
in business and industry. 
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Selling MH‘ to Industry. 


How co-ordinated planning of advertising, sales promotion and inquiry follow-up 


develops demand, acceptance, and a high proportion of closed sales for Towmotor 


























Management men composing the NIAA jury for the $2,000 Putman 
Award considered Towmotor’s Corp.’s documentation of its post-war 
marketing program so outstanding that they voted a special honorable 
mention award to advertising and sales promotion manager Alfred H. 
Roth. The jury considered 28 documented reports of advertising results 
from 25 large industrial companies. First award of $1,600 was made 
to Eugene Weyeneth, advertising manager, R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., 
with a companion check to “Andy” Andrews, president, the Andrews 
Agency, Milwaukee. The Putman Award, administered by NIAA, was 
made by Russell L. Putman, president of Putman Publishing Co., pub- 
lisher of Chemical Processing Preview and Food Processing Preview. 











By HAL BURNETT 


| apt advertising —— inte- 

grated into the marketing 
process as completely as material 
handling is geared to assembly-line 
production—has won remarkable 
sales results for Towmotor Corp. 
since the war. 


While Towmotor policy does not 
permit INDUSTRIAL MARKETING to 
quote actual sales figures, readers 
can glean a fair appraisal of the 
company’s success in mechanizing its 
distribution by the rate of sales 
closures. A recent independent sur- 
vey by a national publication reveal- 
ed that Towmotor’s “percentage of 
sales accomplishment” against com- 
petitive consideration is 40% greater 
than that of any of the nine leading 
manufacturers in the industry. 


in other words, after a prospect 
has indicated a desire or need for a 
fork lift truck, and has been exposed 
to both Towmotor and cempetitive 
advertising and sales efforts, the rate 
of sales closed for Towmotor prod- 
ucts is 40% higher than the closing 
rate for sales exposures by com- 


pelitors. 


‘rhaps talking about closed sales 
firs! in an advertising case study is 
putting the cart before the horse.” 
Bu: it is this pre-occupation with 
closed sales that marks the complete 
co-ordination of advertising and 


*Mess Handling 


_ 


~ 


= 


sales promotion with sales in the 
Towmotor marketing program. 

Towmotor’s sales objectives stem 
directly from the impetus given sci- 
entific material handling during the 
war. From the cargo holds of Navy 
transports and the tank decks of 
LST’s back to the docks and ware- 
houses, and on back to the nation’s 
factories, fork lift trucks helped in- 
ject maximum speed and efficiency 
into the movement of materials. 

Increasing labor and materials 
costs since the war have necessitated 
careful scrutiny of plant handling 
procedures. Nationwide surveys 
have revealed that 22% of industry’s 
payroll goes to pay for the move- 
ment of materials. 

It is in this area of plant, ware- 
house and loading dock movement of 
goods that industry can make some 
of its greatest savings in costs and 
greatest increases in productivity. 
And it is in this area that Towmotor 
Corp. and other makers of fork-lift 
see a substantial potential market. 

With this market as its goal, Tow- 
motor Corp. set up a clear-cut four- 
point sales objective: 

Through planned and co-ordinated 
advertising and sales promotion, 
maintain and increase the momen- 
tum inaugurated during the war 
years; develop greater universal 
interest in more efficient handling 
in all phases of receiving, process- 
ing, storage and distribution, and 
create: 
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1) national recognition and promi- 
nence for the company through 
name and trade-mark recognition 
2) immediate identification of prod- 
uct and its function with the com- 
pany name and trade-mark 
3) increased product desire and 
demand on the part of users 
through greater remembrance im- 
pact of advertising and promo- 
tional activity 
4) enhanced value of sales fran- 
chise with sales representatives 
. to establishing greater over- 
all sales volume for products of 
Towmotor Corp. 
National advertising to achieve 
these objectives is being directed in 
1948 to a complete range of manage- 
ment and _ operating executives 
throughout industry: 
a) executive-management group 
through news and general business 
magazines 
b) operating executives through 
horizontal type media 
c) executives and operating per- 
sonnel in “key industries,” so 
termed because of their current 
sales potential, through vertical 
type publications directed towards 
their specific interests 
d) regular buyers or specifiers 
through a comprehensive list of 
equipment papers, yearbooks, di- 
rectories and export publications. 
To insure maximum repetition, of 
trademark, maximum _ identification 
with the product and field, and maxi- 
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Fm rowMoTOR, 


Fork Lilt Trucks ond Tractors 


TRIPLE THREAT backfield supporting Towmotor's sales representatives 
is shown above. Strong reverse bleeds and "MH" teaser of business 


mum remembrance value. all adver- 
tisements prepared by the Howard 
Swink Advertising 


terials prepared by Mr. Roth’s own 


\gency. or ma- 
department, have maintained a dis 
tinctive pattern ol ¢ Opy and rraphic s. 
For example: 
1) All advertisements employ a 
reverst plate bleed. 


) 


2) Emphasis on __ the initials 


“MH, Mass Handling to you, 
creates in interest-stimulating 
theme. 

>) Explanations of the meaning 


of “MH” are scattered throughout 


the advertisements to create “cover 
to cover” readership. 
1) Dramati photographs ot 


Towmotor fork 
lift trucks are run in outline. with 


models operating 


emphasis placed on a phantom load 


AD TALIS AD U7 
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ls Your Plant Too Small 
for Fork Lift Trucks? 





*. ae . 
Picture your 


labeled, 


here.” 


product 


>) Pen sketches spotted strategic- 
ally in white spaces connote 
variety of products and versatility 
of units. 

6) Brief copy ties in with “MH” 
theme: quickly establishes advan- 
tages of “Mass Handling” with 
‘Towmotor products. 


7) A 


associates the company name with 


strong closing logotype 
the products manufactured, thus 
aiding quick recognition and last- 
ing remembrance. 

Neve! 


the fact that Towmotor’s own sales 


overlooking for a minute 
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paper ads (left) help establish family identity. House organ (center) 
features case histories. Gag letters (right) pull up to 9.5 per cent 


are geared to overall expansion of 
the materiat- handling market, M: 
Roth’s department includes an ae- 
tive publicity staff that periodi ally 
provides business paper and business 
magazine editors with features of in- 
terest to industrial management. 
Within the broad area of manag: 
ment and operating executives 
reached by publicity, general busi- 
ness advertising and advertising to 
functional 


specific industries and 


groups lies a sharper target 
present customers and strong pros- 
pects. Here is where Towmotor 
sales promotion moves into high geat 
\ strong. concentrated direct mail 


(Continued on Page 44) 


FAMILY IDENTITY established in Towmotor Corp.'s national advertising is carried throughout 
complete program of sales helps. Special forms include sales proposals, accessory data sheets 
job studies, special problems, brochures, service brochures, book matches, and calendars 


imprinted with representatives’ name. 
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Guideposts for Forecasting 


How capital expenditures provide key to interpreting sales trends 


By FRANK D. NEWBURY 
Consulting Economist 


r 


Part 2 
— is a wise saying that “in 
practical affairs, an hour of 
arithmetic is worth 20 hours of talk,” 
and this is especially true in the art 
of forecasting. 

Good 
healthy respect for facts and figures, 
and lively interest in the size of the 
quantities and forces dealt with, as 


forecasting is based on a 


well as on sound principles. Forces 


for good or ill should not only be 
ret ognized: they should be measured 
to whatever extent possible. 

It is \ recognize the 
importance of the expenditure of new 


necessary to 


funds for investment, which we dis- 
cussed in the previous article (IM, 
\ug.). 
the numerical size of investment ex- 
penditures in the their 
relation to the volume of the national 
production and national employment. 


It is also desirable to know 


past, and 


Then we can begin to use investment 
expenditures as a practical tool. 
ortunately, the business fore- 


caster has at his command fairly 


complete statistics of business per- 
formance, going back, in some series, 


as far as 80 years. There are many 
series that are complete for 20 to 30 
y The research of government 
agencies such as the Department of 
Commerce and the Bureau of Labor 
stics, and of private research or- 
g such as the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, the 
Na ional Industrial Conference 
Beord, and The Brookings Institu- 


t . 


zations, 


; figures given in this article come 
fr the Survey of Current Business, 
ed monthly by the Department of 
erce, Washington, D. C. Figures for 

1946, inclusive, will be found in 


a ilement to the Survey of Current 
5 ss for July, 1947. Figures for 1947 
ar m the February, 1948, issue. ‘The 


} interested 
forecasting should read this 
ment publication regularly. 


S man who is seriously 
in ter 


tion, have made sound forecasting 
possible. 

It is interesting to know that fore- 
casting by investment expenditures 
as described in these articles—would 
not have been possible even 10 years 
The 
of basic principles and the facts and 
figures were not known. At this point 
obtaining a 


ago. understanding 


necessary 


we are interested in 


quantitative picture of investment 
expenditures, and for this purpose 
some of the national income and 
product figures compiled by the De- 
partment of Commerce will be used.? 

Before looking at the figures it 
will be necessary to understand what 
is included in investment expendi- 
what is included in con- 


a way 


tures and 
sumption expenditures. In 
each defines the other, because the 
two together comprise the total of 
all expenditures involved in the 
original purchase of the total annual 
national product. 

expenditures are 
They include 
expenditures for all commodities or 


Consumption 
most easily defined: 


products and personal services that 
are purchased for immediate or near- 
by consumption. They, of course, 
include expenditures for food, cloth- 
ing, rent and the services for light, 
heat, telephone, water, and other 
that go into the “cost of 
living.” By common consent they 
include expenditures for “consumer 


services 


durables,” such as automobiles (for 
personal transportation, but not for 
business purposes), home furnish- 
ings and electrical home appliances. 


Investment expenditures, for fore- 
casting purposes, include both pri- 
vate business investment and govern- 
ment investment. The total expendi- 
tures of the federal, state and local 
government agencies are divided into 
two categories in the national income 
statistics: expenditures of an invest- 
ment nature and expenditures that 
are related to personal income. The 
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latter include compensation of gov- 
ernment employes. interest payments, 
and all subsidy payments. 

invest- 


Private and government 


up of 


ment expenditures are made 


six classes as follows: 


Gross Private Investment: 
1. Construction of all kinds. 
2. Producers’ equipment. 
3 


Changes in business inventor- 
ies. 

l. Foreign investment usually 
and chiefly the excess of ex- 


(handled 
commercial 


ports over imports 


through private 


channels. ) 


Government Investment: 

5. Public Works construction of 
all kinds. 

6. Other goods purchased from 
business firms, including mili- 
tary equipment and facilities. 

All six classes of investment ex- 

just listed 
characteristic in common: 


penditures have one 
They do 
not result in consumer goods appear- 
markets 


competing for current income. At 


ing in domestic consumer 
the same time these investment ex- 
penditures contribute their full share 
To the 


extent that the costs represented by 


to current consumer income. 


these kinds of investment expendi- 
tures are not reflected in the market 
prices of goods purchased by Amer- 
ican these investment 
expenditures provide consumers with 


consumers, 


excess purchasing power over and 
above the total market value of con- 
sumer goods currently produced and 
on sale in domestic markets. 

This kind of excess purchasing 
power became obvious during the 
war when personal savings amounted 
to as much as twenty-five per cent of 
personal income, after the payment 
of taxes. It was the reason behind 
the recent “reform” of currency in 
the Soviet Union when the Soviet 
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Government found it advisable to call 
in all currency, bank deposits and 
government bonds, replacing these 
liquid funds with new currency and 
new bonds in one-tenth to one-third 
The excess pur- 
chasing power that came from ex- 


the old amounts. 


cessive “investment” expenditures 
was confiscated in varying degree. 
This is an important consequence of 
investment spending for the benefit 
of consumers (outside of the Soviet 
Union that is) that is completely 
overlooked by those advocates of 
more and more consumer purchasing 
power, who fear that insufficient pur- 
chasing power exists to take con- 
sumer goods off the market and 
especially during periods of expand- 
ing business. 

Investment expenditures are such 
a useful tool for forecasting that it is 
desirable to see how they have be- 
haved in the past, emphasizing their 
relation to the total market value of 
national production. 

It will be profitable to look at the 
investment expenditures and the cor- 
responding national production over 
the past 19 years. This period is a 
veritable gold mine of experience for 
the experimental economist. This 
period shows expenditures and in- 
comes for some few years of reason- 
able prosperity; for years of extreme 
depression, and for years during a 
world war. 

I. The Prosperous Years 

The conditions illustrated by the 
first table or figures—that for the 
prosperous years—will serve as a 
standard of reference by which the 
other two sets of conditions may be 
measured. 

We learned from the preceding 
article that the level of business ac- 
tivity depends principally on the level 
of investment expenditures, and here 
we have a complete, inclusive picture 
of investment funds. If these expen- 
ditures are large, business will be 
good; if they are low, business will 
be poor. 

It is to be noted that in each of 
these relatively prosperous years the 
ratio of total investment to gross na- 
tional product is in the neighborhood 
of 20%. This figure of 20% 
which leaves 80% of gross national 
product for current consumption- 
appears to be the division that pri- 
vate industry, government and con- 
sumers prefer when they are free to 
choose. 

This statement is not strictly true 
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for 1946 and 1947. In these post- 
war years the share of government 
investment would be lower if we 
were not compelled to spend more 
than we like for European recon- 
struction and relief, and for military 
purposes. 

In 1947 investment expenditures 
were clearly above the level required 
for full employment. There was a 
25% increase in investment funds 
over 1946, and only a 12% increase 
in gross national product, and most 
of this increase is accounted for by 
an increase in price level, and not 
by an increase in volume of physical 
production. 

The comparison between 1929 and 
1940 is interesting. Gross national 
product and total investment funds 
are very nearly the same in dollars, 
but unemployment in 1940 was more 
than 7 million workers in excess of 
unemployment in 1929. However, 
the number of employed workers in 
the two years was roughly the same, 


local) provided the other 20%. 

In 1940 this division was 70-30, 
and in 1946 and 1947 it had “re- 
covered” about half way. Conditions 
in 1946-47 were still abnormal, and 
it is quite conceivable that the divi- 
sion between private industry and 
government will, in time, return t 
the 1929 division of 80-20, despit 
the changes in political, economi 
and social ideas that occurred be- 
tween these two periods, and_ the 
years of depression and world war 
that intervened. 

Another interesting point about 
these ratios is that this division of 
investment funds may be taken as a 
rough measure of the division of 
responsibility between private busi- 
ness and government agencies for 
the level of income and employ- 
ment in the whole economy. There 
has been, over the past 15 years, 
heated 
tive powers and 
of the federal 


discussion over the rela- 
responsibilities 
government and 





Gross Private 
National Per 
Year Product Amount Cent 
1929 $103,828 $16,577 80.1 
1937 90,213 11,502 71.1 


1940 100,477 
1946 203,679 
1947 229,600 


14,492 70.3 
29,355 7 
36,550 7 


Is) 


- 
o 
- 
o 





I. INVESTMENT FUNDS—PROSPEROUS YEARS 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Investment Funds 





Ratio In- 

Government vestment 

Per Funds to 

Amount Cent Total G.N.P. 

$ 4,116 19.9 $20,693 19.9 
4,665 28.9 16,167 17.9 
6,116 29.7 20,608 20.5 
9,443 24.3 38,798 19.1 
11,800 24.4 48,300 21.0 








and the investment per employed 
worker was about the same ($432 in 
1929 against $447 in 1940). 
Investment in 1946 works out at 
$700 per employed worker; if these 
figures are deflated to 1939 price 
levels for finished goods prices,’ the 
investment funds per employed work- 


er are: 
ESE cvccecce SURO 
rr $440 
a $486 


Such figures are only the roughest 
kind of approximations; but they 
are, nonetheless, interesting and use- 
ful. It can be roughly estimated, 
for example, that the 7 million excess 
of unemployed workers in 1940 could 
have been employed if about 3 bil- 
lion dollars of additional funds (at 
1940 prices) had been spent for 
investment. 

A second interesting fact is that 
in 1929 private industry provided 
about 80% of total investment funds, 
and governments (federal, state and 

2A price index calculated by the Bureau 


of Labor Statistics in the Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 


of private industry to provide em- 
ployment and maintain full employ- 
ment. The Full Employment Act of 
1945 is one piece of evidence. In 
these figures of investment expendi- 
tures, we have the “one hour of 
arithmetic” that is worth more than 
years of talk. These figures show 
that in 1929 all government agen- 
cies—federal, state and local—did 
20% of the job, and private indus- 
try did 80%. Then, after a major 
depression, the New Deal, and a 
world war—government agenies and 
private industry were still splitting 
the job: 25 to 75, instead of 20 to 
80. Neither private industry alone 
nor government alone can do tiie 
job. 

It was a partnership job in 192", 
and it is a partnership job in these 
days of European co-operation and 
“cold war.” We have in these ail- 
over figures of investment expen! 
ture, a rough measure of the separaie 
interests of the two parties. | 
major responsibility rests with | 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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Effective Tools For Use 
In Employe Relations 


What is employe reaction 


to your news letter? annual report? 


to your industrial relations program? 


By ROBERT NEWCOMB 
and MARG SAMMONS 
Management Consultants 
Newcomb & Sammons 
Chicago 


(Conclusion.) 


— copy of the slightly over- 
plush house organ of an eastern 
manufacturer costs approximately 
sixty-six cents. In view of the fact 
that this journal, on at least two oc- 
casions, has been credited behind the 
oficial walls with quieting labor dis- 
turbances, its publishers are inclined 
to consider the outlay a drop in the 
bucket. roe 

This sixty-six cent job, however, 
for a company much smaller, could 
conceivably reach a cost per copy 
of two or perhaps even three dollars. 
That, the small industrialist might 
well reason, just isn’t in the till. 

Out of this feeling of frustration 
on the part of some small company 
managements has come a substitute, 
a sort of unpreposessing pinch-hit- 
ter that has begun to do all right for 
itself. This is the so-called execu- 
tive newsletter to employes. 

(he newsletter is what it says it 
is: A report of the company’s activ- 
ities for the interval covered— 
usally a month—and some predic- 


tions as to the future. When the 
union press has been belaboring 
ma agement a little too hard, the 
estxblished executive newsletter has 
bee. pressed into service to bite 
ba Whether it’s a substitute for 


the -mploye publication the company 
fee'- it can’t afford, or whether it is 
des'med to complement the one al- 
re: in existence, the executive 


newsletter can do, and in many cases 
is doing, a creditable job. 

The more successful letters are sent 
from the office of the president, by 
mail to the individual employe’s 
home. Since art work doesn’t mat- 
ter here, the copy approach is of the 
greatest importance. Some letters 
from company officials are so com- 
pletely formal and distant in tone 
that they almost destroy any value 
they might have. On the other hand, 
some radiate such charm and good 
feeling that they are bound to leave 
a warm, cooperative glow with the 
employe in every home they reach. 

One mid-west manufacturer rings 
the bell consistently with his news- 
letters: H. M. Huffman Jr., president 
of The Huffman Mfg. Co., Dayton, 
O., has come as close as any to the 
art of simplicity in letter writing. 
Five of the points about the Huffman 
letters may interest you, because 
they constitute a target any official 
should want to shoot for: 

1) The letters are visually ap- 
pealing. Color is used, margins are 
wide, paragraphs are often single 
sentences, underscoring of words 
isn’t overdone. 

2) The executive uses a working 
man’s English. He doesn’t make the 
mistake of so many executives, that 
of making an ivory tower letter 
sound like exactly what it is. 


3) He discusses, briefly, national 
and international affairs, but he ties 
his plant and his people in by show- 
ing them how these trends and de- 
velopments affect them. 

4) He talks facts and figures, sales 
and sales possibilities. If things 
look good, he says so; if there are 
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storm clouds ahead, he points them 
out. His copy is as clear as though 
he had drawn a map. 

5) He leaves all the rhetorical 
hogwash about the rich and abun- 
dant life to the copy-desk dreamers. 
He doesn’t preach, and he makes 
his appeals to common sense rather 
than to emotion. 

Writing a good executive newslet- 
ter is a tough, painstaking assign- 
ment. Compacting sentences, say- 
ing what you mean briefly, avoiding 
the temptation to overpuff the com- 
pany and its product—this is all dif- 
ficult. But it’s worth a try. 

Right along the same line, the re- 
port to supervisors has grown stead- 
ily as a form of employer-employe 
communication. Some communica- 
tions are of a confidential nature; 
others are sufficiently general so that 
anyone can read them. Manage- 
ment generally concedes, in ap- 
proaching the problem, that these are 
the major factors with which it must 
contend: The foreman’s mental at- 
titude that he really isn’t a part of 
management; the foreman’s feeling 
that he is underpaid; his ignorance 
of the job in relation to the company; 
his actual lack of fixed responsibil- 
ity; the inroads made by the unions 
in the past; the lack of genuine qual- 
ifications in many foremen. 

In the larger organizations, fore- 
men’s communications that funnel 
from high up enough down to the 
foremen are normally in letter form 
because they must be. But a fore- 
men’s letter seems justified only when 
it has become clearly established 
that the job can’t be done by word- 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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Selling MH 


campaign directed to this prime cus- 
tomer and prospect list. augments 
publication advertising and develops 
inquiries for field representatives. 
bon example, when field studies re- 
veal an especially interesting accom- 
plishment in cutting costs with Tow- 
motor products, a special letter will 
o out to prospects in the specifi 
industry aflected., 

\n external house organ in tabloid 
handling 
jobs where Towmotor fork lift trucks 
are used. For maximum support of 
representatives. the “Handling Ma 
terials Illustrated” publication car- 


size features outstandine 


ries the representative s name and 
address imprinted on the back, as 
well as inquiry mail cards. 

Personalized novelty letters with 
return cards, featuring the advan- 
tages of Towmotor products, have 
resulted in inquiry returns as high 
as 9.5°>. 

An unusually-complete portfolio 
of promotional and collateral sales 
aids has been designed and released 
to give additional support to the ac- 
complishment of the overall sales 
objective. All of the material includ- 
ed in this sales promotional program 
ties in with the theme of national 
advertising, helping establish the 
closest identity between advertising 
page and sales representative. Among 
the more-popular items illustrated 
with this story are: 1) sales pro- 
posal, 2) presentation folder and 
specification sheets, 3) development 
release sheets, 4) Towmotor fork lift 


truck and tractor guide, 5) accessory 


Federal Court Clears 
"World Oil’ Title 


\ final judgement in favor of Gulf Pub 
lishing co., publishers of World Oil, deny 
ing the injunction requested by WF orld 
Petroleu iwwainst use of the Gulf Publish 
ing Co f the name “World Oil” was en 
tered by Federal Judge Leon Yankwich in 
the Federal District court in the Southern 
District of California at Los Angeles on 
July 29 

The ourt held that the name “World 
Petroleur which the plaintiffs had regis 
tered s¢ ra vears ac “was a descriptive 

ume ind ‘ | ntly gave the plaintiff 

» exclusive right to the use of the word 
World” in its name. He also ruled that 

niair practices id been indulged in, 
ind that the publishers of World Oil had 
ike! ry reasonable precaution to pre 
vent confusion in the minds of oil men, 
1clve | vdvertis ng igencies con 
ernit i! Iwo pu lic ifions 

This is the first publicati ise of its 
kind ‘ ed 1 federal « rt La 


data sheets, 6) job studies, 7) sper ial 
problem brochures, 8) representa- 
tive service brochures, 9) calendars 
imprinted with representative's name, 
and 10) book matches. 


With such a wealth of sales pro- 
motional material available. Tow- 
motor has taken particular pains to 
see that it is used to maximum ad- 
vantage. Periodic news letters mer- 
chandise both advertising and pro- 
motional material to the field organ- 
ization and to the executive group. 
\ basic letter outlines the entire pro- 
eram at the beginning of each calen- 
dar year. As new items are added to 
the program, special suggestions for 
their use go out to the field men. 
Lest they die. lrequent reminders 
follow up in the supplementary news 
letters. 

Management is not overlooked in 
this merchandising job. Executives 
receive special reports on advertis- 
ing and sales promotional activities 
at timely intervals. 

Each year the proposed program 
and budget request goes up with a 
carefully documented presentation. 
Sections cover. a) review of previous 
years activities, b) basis for pro- 
posed plane, c) detail of proposed 
recommendations, d) summary, e) 
budget detail breakdown, and f) 
held comments on previous vear s 
activities. 

To aid the executive group in mak- 
ing prompt, informal decisions, the 
presentation is broken down in care- 
ful detail. It lists market analysis, 
sales potential, expense ratio to pro- 
jer ted sales, ete. Management also 
receive periodic reports on accom- 


plishments as well as constant infor- 


fornia and the judge set out, in a 22 page 
opinion, procedure and reviews of prece 
dents which will become most important 


on the West Coast. 


Morris Fuller Benton 

Morris Fuller Benton, 75, famed type 
designer, died June 30 in Morristown, 
N. J. During his career as a type designer, 
Mr. Benton expanded Cheltenham, Cloister 
Old Style and Century School Book into 


families 


L. R. Varney 


L. R. Varney, 53, director of plumbing 
ind heating materials advertising for 


Crane Cx Chicago, died Aug. 21 of a 


heart attack 

Mr. Varney, who joined Crane Co. 35 
vears ago, had served in the advertising 
department since 1926 and had held his 
present post for 10 years. He was founder 
ind editor of the company’s house organ, 


“The Home Desirable. 


mation on expense against author 
ized budget. This thorough docu 
mentation of proposals has contri! 
uted much to the authorization o 
adequate budgets. 

\s for results, the Towmotor pe 
ple have proved to their own satis 
faction that 


sales promotion and 


“mechanized” selling 
advertisi: 
works, 

The direct inquiries from nation 
business paper and general busines 
magazine advertising have been \ 
uminous. The quantity has, to dat 
been large enough to maintain a co 
stant backlog on salesmen’s “le: 
lists.” The volume of closed sales 
has been sufficient to support repr 
sentatives’ organizations. 

Because sales developed from ad 
vertising inquiry leads represent 
verv high portion of the total sales 


of representatives, all inquiries a 
given immediate and careful atten- 
tion: 

|) Inquiries are  immediatel) 
tabulated as to source. 

2) Literature requested is for- 
warded at once with covering letter. 

3) The inquiry is classified by) 
territory and forwarded immediatels 
to the proper representative with the 
notation that literature has been 
mailed. 

1) If the inquiry is a general or 
specific product inquiry, brief intor- 
mation is forwarded with a copy of 
file going to the representative. 

5) The follow-up program is so 
carefully organized that inquiries ar 
in the mail to representatives withir 
18 hours after receipt. 

This is real follow-through 
the stuff sales are made from. 


Graybar to Distribute 
G-E Resins, Insulation 


Graybar Electric Co. has been 1 
national distributor for the resin at 
sulation materials division of Geé 
Electric Company's chemical depart 

The Graybar organization will aug 
the present distribution of G-E insu g 
materials in more than 100 principl 
in the country, handling all G-E ins’ 
materials except friction and rubber 
According to Donald S. McKenzie, 
ical dept. general sales manager, G! 
will market such G-E products as var! 
cloth and tapes, insulating varnishe 
compounds, paper and fibers, mica, 
soldering materials, cords, sleeving 
ton tapes and varnished tubings 


Everett P. Bloomster 


Everett P. Bloomster, of Pr 
Equipment, died August 11 after 


illness 
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Write With 


By ERNEST S. GREEN 


° fo 
Kitchen & McC 


TTHEN an industrial copy 
j : - 

writer throws words to the 
t-hungry readers of his highly 


ective media, he quit 


wants them to be caught. In other 
words, he wants his words to mean 
he same thing in the mind of his 
ospect as they meant to him in his 
wn mind before he two-fingered 
them out on his trusty typewriter. 

trea- 
tises on etymology can help him with 


Dictionaries, thesauruses, 
gard to certain words whose mean- 
be questionable to him. But 

thinks about the “catch- 
ibility” of his words, how they will 
how they will influence 
readers, he needs also to dig into 
ks of another kind. 


Ing may 
when he 


rm or 


Pitch To Your Reader 
dug into some of these myself 
ew years ago: Hayakawa’s “Lan- 
guage in Action,’ Chase’s “Tyranny 
Words,” Walpole’s 
mantics.”’ (Rudolph Flesch’s ex- 
ent “Art of Plain Talk” had not 
ippeared upon the scene.) 


Hugh R, 


all had one trait in 
mon. They didn't put all the 
asis on blasting out the roots 


ese WMOOKS 


words in dead or classical lan- 
ges. They dealt with the effects 
words, their catchability by the 
er. And from them emerged a 
inction which has been of much 
ical day-to-day help to me ever 

his consists of a division 


1) Wi yrds 


eving a mental image that can 


rds into two classes: 
inted at, and 2) words that do 


u can point at a tree, a cat, 
a round object, a square ob- 
a red object, a blue object. 


ers have seen and _ climbed 


naturally 


Words That Point 


trees, seen and played with dogs, 
seen and stroked the tur of cats. 
[hey have eaten round oranges and 
played with blocks as a 


child. 


veins when they cut themselves, and 


square 


Red blood spurts from their 


they have seen that the sky is blue 
when the sun is shining. 

By contrast, you cannot point to 
beauty, excellence or satisfaction. 
You cannot point to any 
abstract noun or to its related modi- 
fiers whether adjectives or adverbs. 


such 


Beauty, excellence, satisfaction are 
subjective, not objective concepts. 
one man’s beauty being, very possi- 
bly, another man’s ugliness. Words 
like beauty, excellence and satisfac- 
tion demand agreement between the 
writer and the reader—agreement 
which may or may not exist in 
They imply an evaluation, 
disapproval upon 
which a writer-reader agreement is 


reality. 
an approval or 


also questionable. 
Applied to industrial copy writing 


these two classes ot words might 


WORDS 


Words which cre- 
ate no mental 
images which can 
be pointed at 


Words creating 
mental images 
which can be 
pointed at 


Clear Words 
(No implied ap- 


Cheer-and- Smear 
Words 


proval or disap- | (Implied approval 
proval) or disapproval) 

Red (Cheer) 

White Rugged 

Blue Sturdy 

Round Dependable 

Square Reliable 

Oblong Outstanding 

Steel Excellent 

Iron (Smear) 

Aluminum Costly 

One-Sided Wasteful 

Two-Sided Expensive 

Three-Sided Exorbitant 
Excessive 
Ordinary 
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be designated “clear words” and 


in. 


“cheer-and-smear’ words. Let m«e 


give some examples in each ot the 


two categories. Or, perhaps better 
vet, put a few of them into table 
form. 

Clear words are always welcomed 
by the fact-craving majority of men 
and women who read industrial ad 
vertising. The use of clear words 
is a good way to let skeptical, Mis 
souri-minded prospects buy instead 
of trying too hard to sell them. 


Stay Clear 

Yet cheer and smear words often 
have their place, sometimes. in the 
interest-developing first paragraph, 
sometimes even in the headlines. But 
they're better when they are com 
bined with something specific and 
clear as in “So sturdy it can with- 
stand working steam pressures up 
to 400 pounds.” You can point at 
steam. You can point at 400 on the 
to give 


“How to avoid 


dial face of a gage. Or, 
another example, 
costly delays in your machine shop ‘ 
You can point at a machine shop 
rhere is one part of an advertise 
ment, however, where cheer and 
smear words definitely do not be 
long. That is in the description of 
the product itself, the substantiating 
portions of the copy. Use nothing 
uit clear words here if you want to 
win friends and influence engineers 
\s a working rule, you are on the 
safe side any time you use clear 


words, even if you have to dig 


harder for information, even 1f you 
have to make your client or your 
factory man dig harder with you. 
lor clear words are the words that 
help you keep lucid in industrial 


COpy. 
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How to Get and Use 
Industrial Performance Data 





Here’s how Giddings & Lewis capitalized on field operation facts 


By S. L. LITTLE 

Advertising Manager 

Giddings & Lewis Machine Tool Co. 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


HEN industrial equipment 
builders fail to get field opera- 
tion facts about their products they 
are ignoring valuable news material. 
Often they take outstanding equip- 
ment performance for granted. 
Living too close to a mechanical unit, 
being overly familiar with its func- 
tions and seeing unusual operations 
performed day in and day out lessens 
the builder’s appreciation. This very 
closeness creates in the manufac- 
turer's mind the impression that all 
users and potential users of his 
equipment have a similarly intimate 
knowledge of his machines. 
manufacturer 
should make a point of advising the 


The progressive 


fabricating industries on current 
machine advancements. All industry 
is interested in new type equipment 
and the story of how it will improve 
production. Design advantages, con- 
firmed in the field, should form the 
ground work for such information. 

Some of the most vital stories 
about current American machining 
and manufacturing methods are ob- 
tained out in the field. So important 
is this information that it finds ready 
editorial acceptance in leading busi- 
ness papers. 

Field follow through, in our com- 
pany, is based on the new Giddings 
& Lewis Sales Handbook. It deals 
largely with horizontal boring ma- 
chine procedures. The machining 
concepts described, however, may be 
equally applicable to other metal 
working tools and industrial equip- 
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ment. The book design provides 
for a complete section on outstand- 
ing machine applications. To keep 
the data current, it is necessary to 
obtain the latest and most advanced 
machining techniques as they are 
developed in the field. Action photo- 
graphs are taken, pertinent machin- 
ing information obtained and time 
studies made. This material is then 
carefully assimilated and prepared 
for general publication. 


Content of Data Stories 


In obtaining field information, an 
effort is made to give complete data 
on all phases of equipment opera- 
tion. First, the general machining 
problem is established. Its solution 
then depends upon the operations 
performed and their logical se- 
quence. Action photographs, time 
studies, charts and drawings help 
the reader to visualize and under- 
stand the work being done. For 
example, the following timely sub- 
jects are typical of interesting ma- 
Part of this in- 
formation has already been added to 


chining practices. 


the outstanding application section 


of the G & L handbook: 


“These Advanced Machining Methods 
Swiftly Solve Diesel Engine Production 
and Repair Problems.”—(Original infor- 
mation submitted to and published by 
Diesel Progress.) 

“Profile Milling Introduces Vital 
Timesaving Advance in Roll Pod 
Machining Methods.” — (Performance 
facts were obtained from one of the 
largest steel mills in the country with 
original data appearing in Steel.) 

“Advanced Shop Practices End Dif- 
ficult Traction Motor Housing Machin- 
ing Problems.”—(Published by Railway 
Mechanical Engineer.) 

“Producing Intricate Packaging Ma- 
chine Parts on a Multiple Purpose 


Machine tool.”—(Original copy com 
plete with photographs published by 
Machinery.) 

“Solving the How Problem in Ma 
chining Large and Unusual Work.”—(To 
appear in Tool Engineer.) 

“How To Reduce Machining Time On 
all Types of Locomotive Cylinders.” 


(Published in Modern Railroads.) 


After special feature material is pub 
lished, the same data is reworked in- 
to general book style. Individual 
performance stories are printed as 
separate units and released periodi 
cally for insertion in the handbook. 
The latter is provided with a multiple 
ring binder to simplify handling and 
to keep the book perpetually current. 
Adapting the information in this way 
lends continuity, interest and value to 
the handbook. 

Generally data sheets follow the 
typographical style of the handbook. 
However, they differ in a few re- 
spects in that headlines and bleed 
photographs are used. 

Before it is possible to undertak 
a program for obtaining product 
field information, it must be recog 
nized that to do the work successfull) 
depends upon a number of factors. 
First you need to have a productio: 
news story and then treat it as news 
This requires a comprehensive know! 
edge of the equipment as well as 
complete understanding of manufa 
turing methods. Performance dat 
or field information is not neces 
sarily publicity in the accepted sens 
Ballyhoo and tooting the company 
horn is of no interest in this type « 
writing. The material obtained mus' 
definitely contribute valid, wort 
while, constructive equipment info 
mation. Operational facts must | 
truthful and open to any legitimat 
inquiry, either through your com 
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MANY WAYS of putting information about new machinery before 
the buying public are used by Giddings & Lewis in their performance 
data program. Above, | and 2 are examples of articles in the technical 


pany or through the company where 
the data was obtained. Deviation 
from this point defeats the merit of 


the work. 


Clear, interesting. action photo- 
oT iphs are essential. These should 
show the operation described. Un- 
usual care must be exercised in de- 
termining how pictures are taken. 

Have a definite idea of the most 
sraphic presentation of the opera- 
tion. Do not hesitate to view such 
Decide 
what gives the truest picture and the 


work from every angle. 


photographer will take it as in- 
structed. Trick pi tures, forced 
views, unusual lighting or any dis- 
tortion of actual machining practices 
or methods should be avoided. Keep 
in mind the photographs used in per- 
formance data stories must comple- 
ment the facts presented, otherwise 


t pictures defeat their purpose. 
Equal emphasis should be placed on 
getting good photographs as well as 

plete equipment operating facts. 
When this is done, initial organiza- 
and writing are greatly sim- 


ed. 


Uses for Performance Data 


eld information must be present- 
a simple readable form. Fine 
ting and pseudo-technicalities are 
Stories must be written with 
to-the-point sentences. They 
be readily understood by every- 
interested in the problem de- 
bed. Such writing is not too dif- 
t if field performance stories are 
planned in advance and if an all 


WEST COMST: 
DIESEL WAVERACTURERS 


ewe) Poe 


SPEED OLTPUT. 














out effort is made to get interesting 
iacts, 

Fortunately when factual informa- 
tion is obtained on equipment opera- 
tion. the data can be profitably used 
for several purposes. This readily 
justifies the time, expense and hard 
work involved. Two uses have al- 
ready been mentioned: one for spe- 
cial editorial features and the other 
for handbook data stories. With 
imagination and variation in han- 
dling, the same photos and facts can 
be adapted to sales albums. The ma- 
terial is always important enough for 
excellent business paper advertising. 
Cataloging. brochure work, pamph- 
lets and sales letters are a few of the 
others. The progressive manufac- 
turer will see to it that such stories 
find maximum use in his overall 
sales and advertising program. 


Vulti-Purpose Data 


An excellent example is the data 
story on Diesel engine machining 
(see cut). Factual material has been 
gathered from a number of the coun- 
try’s leading engine builders and is 
compiled into easily understood and 
well illustrated pages. Primarily this 
information is designed to show pic- 
torially how progressive engine 
builders and repairmen make use of 
the flexible horizontal boring ma- 
chine to speed production and lower 
manufacturing costs. The different 
machining methods illustrated indi- 
cate how new tooling ideas are put 
to practical use, how improved han- 
dling methods extend design range 
and how multiple purpose machines 
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press which had as their basis G. & L's research into field use of their 
flexible horizontal boring machine. The data was further used in the 
handbook, 3, then the pages were bound and used as a mailing piece. 








solve the constantly increasing num- 
ber of difficult machining problems. 

Details were organized in order of 
importance. A comprehensive draft 
of the collected material was first 
submitted to a Diesel publication. 
This industrial paper adapted the 
factual information to its editorial 
style and published an_ excellent 
article. 

In turn, the same data was care- 
fully reworded as an outstanding ma- 
chine application story for the G. & 
L. handbook. The advanced machin- 
ing methods followed in the Diesel 
industry proved highly desirable for 
the initial data sheet. 


Guides Buyers to Your Door 

Then by adding an attractive lam- 
inated cover to this data sheet, a 
timely eight-page bulletin resulted. 
At minimum cost, 2,000 of these 
booklets were mailed to the Diesel in- 
dustry. Considering that the Diesel 
engine builders are celebrating their 
50th anniversary this year, the in- 
formation contained in the booklet 
was both timely and well received. 

There are many ways to use field 
performance information. Only a 
few have been touched upon. The 
ultimate value of this important data 
is determined by the imagination of 
the user. Whatever method is fol- 
lowed in presenting factual material, 
it will attract favorable attention 
from the potential machine pur- 
chaser. He is basically interested in 
producing more at less cost and in 
learning how others achieve that goal 
through machining methods and op- 
eration. 
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’* Willys Outdoor Panel Features Full-Scale Jeeps 





MAKERS oF AMERICAS wost 6 


THREE JEEPS right off the production line supply the “art'’ for double outdoor panels at the 
entrance to the Willys-Overland Motors plant in Toledo, O. Cars are replaced once a month 
so that passersby can see parade of new models and colors. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43 


Employe Relations 


of-mouth, by meetings that foremen 


attend. \ good foreman’s manual, 
establishing the foreman’s duties and 
the range of his authority, is supple- 
ment enough. 

Among the larger and more nu- 
merous media, the annual report to 


While many 


managements feel that an accounting 


employes is important. 
of stewardship should be provided 
more than once a year, and should be 
part of a continuing program in the 
employe magazine, still the properly 
produced round up issue, which 
shows the employe how he stands 
at the vears end, has its distinct 
merits. Although a volume could be 
written on the planning and produc- 
tion of such a report, these few high- 
lights may provide some guidance: 

lL) Keep it simple ; easy to read; 
easy to understand. (That can be 
the toughest admonition of all, be- 
cause it is hard to reduce complex 
corporate operations to language the 
employe can grasp.) 

2) Don’t make it too elaborate. 
If it looks as though it cost a dollar 
a copy, the employe will start ask- 
ing himself why you didn’t put the 
buck in his pay envelope. 

>) Avoid 


tions. If you're going to tell the 
employe the story, tell him the whole 


inconclusive explana- 


story. (If you can’t tell the whole 
story, better not bring out the 
report.) 


+) Watch out for the fancy, mod- 
ernistic graphs. Employes don’t un- 


derstand these things. They want 
something they can savvy. like an 
animated pie chart. 


>) Tie the employe into the re- 
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It’s for him; 


as much as you 


port whereve! possible. 
localize it for him 
can. 

\ good employe report can do 
double duty: its an accounting for 
the employe in service, but it can be 
a medium for enlisting the early in- 
terest and loyalty of the new employe. 
And, to catch and hold the reader's 
interest, go heavy on the pictures. 

Still another 


munication is the payroll envelope 


medium of com- 


insert. Its use has declined in the 
past few years, partly because mod- 
ern accounting methods in some 
plants have eliminated the envelope 
itself. 
the payroll envelope insert is that it 


But the main objection to 


must necessarily be small, its message 
accordingly brief and, in the em- 
ploye’s frantic lunge for the check 
itself the insert often is brushed to 
the ground, a song unsung. 

No such brief report as this, on 
employer-employe media could hope 
to include more than a mention of 
the industrial relations effort which, 
combined with a public relations ef- 
fort, helps to build employe good will. 
The company open house and the 
industrial film are two excellent ex- 
amples. Each does a two-edged job, 
for employe and public. 

Of the media of direct employer- 
nothing 
matches the employe or jobholder 


employe communication, 


meeting. It’s good because there is 
no thoroughly acceptable substitute 
for personal contact. The best em- 
ploye publication in the land, the 
most hospitable informational man- 
ual, the finest and most optimistic 
employe report can't do the job per- 
To round out 
program of com- 


sonal contact can do. 
a_ three-barreled 
munication highlighted in the last 


issue, the Discussion Group of en 
ployes of the Belle City Malleab! 
Iron Co. and the Racine Steel Cas 
ings Co. of Racine, Wisconsin, bring 
together in person the members 
the company from all levels in ter: 
of their common interests. Indust: 
moves ahead when those who are 
part of it can sit down and talk it a 
over. 

In the field of employer-employ 
communication the trend, unlike t! 
trend of industry generally, is 
ward centralization of authority. TI 
chief reason is because the histo 
of communication itself is lame 
able: only in the past few years | 
there been any genuine effort on tl 
part of management as a whol 
heal this breach between employ: 
and employe. Even today the upper 
echelons seem so often unaware 
the seething discontent below. 7 
create a post of vice president in 
charge of human relations, to utiliz 
great pages of advertising to talk 
the American system and a cor 
pany’s contribution to it; these ar 
half measures of no enduring value. 
You've got to dig a lot deeper than 
that. 

The decision to improve the rela- 
tionships between employer and em- 
ploye rests with top management. It 
doesn’t rest with personnel directors 
or industrial advertising managers 
or the editors of house organs. It 
certainly doesn’t rest with the unions 

Conference delegates may sit 
meetings and swap experiences 
until the 
home; but until the big man in | 
front office pushes the little gree 
button, a lot of time and money is 
The r 


results are going to occur only wi 


cows ct 


techniques 


conceivably being wasted. 


top management firmly determines 
that employer and employe are 
ing to get along. 

Even if you could force the uni: 
out of business, and nobody is e€\ 
going to, you d still have before \ 
the task of winning over the emp! 
himself. Until 


free enterprise, it’s no sale. 


the employe | 
He is 
sold on it now, and any poll t! 
says he is only lends weight t 
dangerous self-deception. 

Sooner or later this job of w 
ing and winning the employe n 
be faced. If it can’t be faced 
managements acting in a body, t 
it must be faced by individual n 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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PETROLEUM PROCESSING REACHES 21% 

ORE individual refining men than any two oil publi- 
ations combined, on the basis of established duplication 
pf readership facts. 


PETROLEUM PROCESSING OFFERS GREATER 
PENETRATION of the refining industry’s key buying 
sxecutives. It is read by 38% more management men, 
122% more chemists, 30% more engineers, 48% more 


superintendents and 151% more foremen. 


ROLEUM PROCESSING IS EXCLUSIVELY 


EDITED and directed to engineers, chemists and operat- 
ing plant management men in the refining, natural 
zasoline and petro-chemical industries. Both editorial 
und advertising pages are specifically tailored to their 


peeds. 


PETROLEUM PROCESSING IS PREFERRED by 


processing men over all other oil publications, This was 
conclusively established in a June, 1948, poll conducted 
by Fact Finders, Inc. Over 2,800 refining men cast their 
ballots for their favorite oil books . . . PETROLEUM 
PROCESSING not only polled more total votes but 
also pulled a higher ratio of lst and 2nd place votes 
from its own readers than any other oil publications 
received from their readers among the respondents. 
(Complete data on this survey is available on request.) 


PETROLEUM PROCESSING’S circulation advantage to 
advertisers is indicated by the chart at right. Comparisons are s 
based on audited circulation statements of PETROLEUM 
PROCESSING, Petroleum Refiner, Oil & Gas Journal, and 
Petroleum Engineer. Included are refining, natural gasoline, 
petrochemical and construction engineering readers. 
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MARKET COVERAGE 
WITH THE TOP READER PREFERENCE 


PLUS THE LOWEST COST PER 
1000 REFINING READERS 
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the No. 1 buy for Refinery Equipment Advertisers in 1949 














213 West Third Street 59 E. Van Buren St. 50 West 50th Street 320 First Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
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The word gets around swiftly these days that 
Fairbanks-Morse Diesel Locomotives are worth watch- 
ing ...as more and more are delivered for road and 
yard service. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, III. 


When lt comes to lecomotives 











FAIRBANKS-MORSE 








@ A name worth remembering 


HOLST. LOCOMOTIVES « DUES, CHGUHES « PUMPS « SCALES + MOTORS + GENERATORS « STORERS + BAILAOAD MOTOR CARS and STANDPIPES « Fan CQUIPMENT ~ BaGEETeS 


Business Films Make A 
Hit With All Groups 


Over half of all the many industrial, 
school and social organizations in the 
city of Rochester use 16 mm films for 
training and entertainment purposes 
and book most of them from commercial 
sponsors. This interesting information and 
much more concerning film distribution 
was uncovered by the Films Committee of 
the Association of National Advertisers in 
1 recent survey. Mail questionnaires and 
personal follow-up disclosed that 67% of 


the industria concerns owned projectors 


and used films for training or social put 
poses Surprisingly enough, churches 
ar the reate sers with 82 fol 
lowed bv schools, 84° and social groups 
60%. An almost unanimous vote was cast 
for films of 30 minute duration about 


travel or sports by both industrial and 
ocial groups R chester was chosen as 


A.N.A. member, East 


the location when an 


man Kodak Co., volunteered undertake 
the expense and provide the needed per 
sonnel. Similar surveys are being planned 
for other cities and also on a nationwide 
scale 
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Emery Agency Incorporates 

Emery Advertising Co. has changed its 
name to Emery Advertising Corp., and 
moved to enlarged quarters at 2 North 
Ave., East 

Officers are Charles Emery, chairman; 
Herbert C. Schuckle, preside nt; W. A, 
Hatch, vice-president, and Miss M. E. 


Busch, secretary-treasurer 


Schmidt Company Acquires 
Wilmanns Brothers 

Wilmanns Brothers Co., Milwaukee, pro 
ducers of lithographed labels and packag 
ing materials, now is an operating division 


of the E. F. Schmidt Co., Milwaukee 


Mades Seattle Manager 

J. Allen Mades has been appointed Pa- 
cific Northwest manager of Simpson-Reilly, 
Ltd., publishers’ representative for INpus 
TRIAL MARKETING, Advertising Age, and 
ther business papers. 


National Milling to 
H. D. McKinney 

National Milling & Chemical Co., Phila 
delphia, manufacturer of industrial soap 
products, has placed its advertising account 
with the Harris D. McKinney Organization. 
William J. Dunbar is account executive 


Cover Picture 





As a leading manufacturer of diese] 
locomotives for freight 
and yard service, Fairbanks, Mors: 
& Co. has the obvious problem o! 
presenting the Fairbanks-Morse nam: 


passenger, 


to railroad officials, operating mer 
and to those men interested in rail 
road financing. 

However, as a manufacturer of 
broad line of other durable goods I 
factory, farm and municipality, th 
company also seeks sood will an 
recognition among top-level men 0 
a much broader scale, including nm 
only railroad officials but full cross 
section of industrial management. 

These two objectives have lead t 
a common institutional publicatio: 
advertising campaign, now appearin 
in leading railroad papers as well as 
business publications such as News 
week, U. S. News, Nation’s Business 
etc. The advertisements feature at- 
tractive use of two color painting, in 
teresting situations and headlines. 


O. W. Bynum Named 
GSM by Carrier 


O. W. Bynum has been named general 
sales manager of the Carrier Corp... manu 
facturer of air conditioning, refrigeration 
and industrial heating equipment. Mr 
Bynum joined Carrier in 1930 and since 
1946 has been manager of direct sales 


Adman to Management 


S. H. Ensinger, director of advertising 
and publicity of Remington Rand for the 
past 17 years, was elected a vice-president 
of the corporation recently. 


Darby Elected Sales V-P 


For Carnegie-lllinois 


J. Douglas Darby was recently elect 
sales vice-president of the Carnegie-I]lin« 
Steel Corp. He succeeds Thomas J. H 
liard who has re- 
signed. 

First employed as 
a slagman in the 
open hearth depart 
ment of the Alan 
Wood Steel Co.. Mr. 
Darby rose through 
Various positions In 
his 20 years of serv 
ice there to become 
general superinten- 
dent and later assis 
tant to sales vice- 
president. He joined J. Douglas Dart 
the sales department of Carnegie-Illino 
1939 and that year was made district n 
ager of sales in Philadelphia. He t 
ferred to Pittsburgh in 1945 as ger 
manager of sales for the company. I! 





a member of the American Iron and > 
Institute and is active in other trac 
ganizations, 
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CHEMICAL ENGINEERING, offering maximum effective 
coverage of the responsible buying powers in this 
giant market at an economical low cost, serves the 
Chemical Process Industries with editorial content 
geared to fit the chemical engineer’s needs. 


The chemical engineer reads CHEMICAL ENGINEER- 
ING to get information on trends and developments, 
new processes and operations, and new equipment 
and products to enable him to operate with greater 
efficiency and economy. 


Month after month the issues of CHEMICAL ENCI- 
NEERING provide him with this help. And in Novem- 
ber “The 13th Materials of Construction Report” 
(a series originated by CHEMICAL ENGINEERING and 
still unapproached) will present the latest informa- 
tion on construction materials of all kinds, their 
resistance to corrosion and the standard materials 
for specific equipment and processes. 
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The Materials of Construction issue will enjoy an 
even greater than usual amount of readership among 
these chemical engineers who are responsible for 
design, operation, production, and management in 
more than 8,500* worthwhile plants—those that are 
large enough to be able to buy equipment and mate- 
rials on a large scale. 


Intense reader interest created by this editorial 
excellence presents an unequalled opportunity for 
the advertiser to point out and emphasize new de- 
velopments and advantages of his equipment and 
materials. He can tie his advertising story in with 
this special theme. 


Your advertising in CHEMICAL ENGINEERING will 
be seen and read by the chemical engineers who 
specify and buy your advertised product. Closing 
date for “The 13th Materials of Construction” issue 
is October 25. Make your reservation now. 


*McGrow-Hill Census 





Engineering. 





heard fer Chemical Engineering echievement 


This award is sponsored by CHEMICAL ENGINEERING and given to the company 
or group selected as having contributed most to the advancement of Chemical 


The Ninth Award will be announced in the September issue of CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING with details to follow in the October issue. The Award will be 
presented to the announced winner at a dinner on November 10. 








CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING, September, 1948 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 35] 


Role of Advertising 


to be inevitable. It is a marriage 
of necessity brought about by the 
economic fact that today’s big prob- 
lem is not to make goods, but to sell 
them. The engineer in his work as 
inventor, developer, designer, pro- 
ducer has done his job superlatively 
well. Today his challenge is the 
There he 


If the 


fact that he turns to advertising men 


challenge of marketing. 


nee ds help and he seeks help. 


cannot be taken as a measure of his 
generosity and enlightenment. then 
we may perhaps regard it as a meas- 


ure of his extremity. 


idvertising & 
Vechanizsation 


| have been asked to talk to you 
on the role of advertising in machine 
tool selling. 


managements of your various com- 


Since you represent the 


panies, | shall assume that you are 
not interested in the techniques of 
advertising, important though they 
may be. I shall seek to examine 
advertising from the standpoint of 
the fundamentals of your business, 
hoping thereby to help you under- 
stand it better as an economic force, 
and thus employ it more effectively. 

\s a means of doing that, I should 


like to 


between the growth of advertising 


develop some similarities 


and the growth of mechanization, 
both of which are significant features 
of present-day industrial life. | 
shall seek to show that these develop- 
ments have come about for similar 
reasons, and that the men who should 
understand advertising best and 
know how to use it most effectively, 
are you who have played so con- 
spicuous a part in the rise of mech- 
anization. 

Let me begin by pointing out that 
your and my comprehension of ad- 
vertising is not at the advanced 
stage that characterizes our compre- 


More 


men have worked longer and harder 


hension of mechanization. 
at improving the processes of pro- 
duction than at improving the proc- 
esses of distribution. Perhaps the 
application of machines to produc- 
tion has been easier to do and has 
shown more immediately dramatic 
results. I know that the monetary 
returns resulting from mechaniza- 


tion have been greater—and still 
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are. Perhaps we have been a produc- 
tion-minded nation. Whatever the 
reason, the field of distribution has 
not enjoyed the same application of 
intensive study the field of produc- 
tion has enjoyed. And that differ- 
ential in the degree of understanding 
of the two fields explains some of 
the questions which today are asked 
about advertising, and also some of 
the reasons why it has not been used 
with maximum affectiveness. 

Let me illustrate my point by ask- 
ing you a few questions: 

What do you think of when the 
term “advertising” is mentioned to 
you? Is it color pages in magazines, 
radio programs, direct mail—or what 
is it? 

What do you think of when the 
term “‘mechanization” is mentioned 
to you? My guess is that there very 
quickly comes to your mind the 
ultimate objective of mechanization, 
which is increased volume at reduced 
cost. You may think of lines of con- 
veyors, or electrical controls, or di- 
electric heating equipment, or even 
but I doubt it. You 
have so advanced in your compre- 
hension of the result of mechaniza- 
tion that you automatically pass over 
the techniques to contemplate and 


machine tools 


appraise the results. 


Hand Work in Distribution? 


[ am afraid such is not true with 
respect to advertising. I am afraid 
that too much of your thinking and 
mine, when we turn to advertising, is 
in terms of techniques. American 
industry became mechanized not be- 
cause our industrialists thought pri- 
marily about techniques, but because 
they thought about the results they 
desired, and worked back. We need 
result thinking in advertising and in 
distribution; and when we get that, 
we shall begin to make some of the 
progress that has been so notable a 
characteristic of our productive de- 
velopment. 

Now, let us ask another question: 

What do you think of as the 
alternative to advertising? In other 
words, if you don’t use advertising 
in your business, what do you rely 
on for sales? Of course your answer 
is, salesmen: selling by hand labor. 

But what do you think of as the 
alternative to mechanization? Is it 
hand labor? Not very often. In 
modern production we have pro- 


gressed far beyond the point wher 
there is any alternative to or substi 
tute for mechanization. The choi 
today is between less mechanizatio: 
and more mechanization — between 
obsolete mechanical methods and ad 
vanced mechanical methods. 

This situation seems to me to pri 
sent dramatically the difference be 
tween the progress of our thinking 
about the field of distribution, a 
contrasted with that applying to th 
field of production. 

We think too much of advertisin 
as a substitute for, or replacement 
of personal effort. Even some peop! 
in our business talk of it that way 
so you, who are selling, are further 
persuaded to think of it in that way 

You think of a new machine too! 
as means to a result: low cost; mor 
or better output. Advertising, to: 
should be thought of as a means t 
a sales result: low cost: more o1 
better sales. The labor-replacement 
factor is incidental, or may not exist 
at all. 

As long as our thinking abo 
advertising (both yours and mine 
is in terms of replacement or sub- 
stitution for personal selling, we-will 
fail to relate advertising to distribu- 
tion in the way we've related mech- 
anization to production. We've got 
to advance our thinking considerably 
beyond that point. 

Let’s ask still another questior 
What has been the approach used to 
promote mechanization? Hasn't it 
been to break each production proc- 
ess down into steps, and then seek 
to apply improved methods to each 
step individually? Here again we 
can profitably apply that same line 
of thought to the distribution pr 
ess and to advertising. 


Separate the Whole Into Steps 


The mechanization of automobi! 


manufacturing is the application 
intensive methods to the very min 
est steps in making automobiles. ¥ 
refer to the whole industry as a hig! 
ly mechanized industry, and such h 
been the result of the work of m 
like you. But, in order to acco! 
plish the whole, you didn’t conc 
trate on the whole; your process v 
to proceed by separate small st 
and apply intensive methods to e: 
step. 

I feel that too much of our thi 
ing of advertising has been in tet 

(Continued on Page 122 
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EVERY WEEK, C & EN DIPS INTO THE 
INDUSTRIAL LIFE OF 65,192 SUBSCRIBERS 





To reach and influence the multitude of men who matter in the chemical process 
industries, you will want to make Chemical & Engineering News No. | on your ad schedule. 
For C & EN is the news magazine that, every Monday, delivers to 65,192 subscribers 
the “time” of their industrial lives. As such, C & E N is unchallenged for circulation as 


well as readership in its field. 


The remarkably high readership (want to see a survey?) of C & E N is due to the 
completeness and timeliness of its news coverage and interpretations of important events. 


And this editorial magnetism makes C & E N an unusually productive advertising medium. 


In one fell scoop, you can unfold your sales story to your complete audience at the 
moment they are most receptive — when they are absorbing red-hot industrial news. So, what- 
ever you have to sell that the chemical or engineering groups in the multi-billion dollar 


chemical process industries buy, you will do well to tell it in Chemical & Engineering News. 


CHEMICAL AND 
ENGINEERING NEws 


A PUBLICATION OF: 
THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 


ADVERTISING MANAGED BY: 
REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES - SEATTLE 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, September, 1948 59 














[CONTINUED FROM Pace 42] 


Forecasting 


vate industry, but when government 
agencies spend 20 to 25% of in- 
vestment funds, it is unrealistic to 
think of programs for full employ- 
ment that do not take government 
But I would also 
point out with the national 
budget balanced—all of 
these peacetime funds come out of 


into partnership. 
that, 
currently 


private business. Government policy 
makers, likewise, need to consider 
the reactions of private business. 


Il, Depression Years 


During the 1930 depression, gov- 
ernment expenditures for investment 
were relatively stable despite wide- 
spread impressions to the contrary. 
Government investment expenditures 
billion dollars 
from the low point of the depression 
(before the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration began) up to the year 
State 


and local government expenditures 


increased only one 
in 1932 
of relative prosperity of 1937. 


actually declined during this period. 

Private expenditures for invest- 
ment almost disappeared; they de- 
clined from $16 billion in 1929 to 
only one billion in 1932. 

At the bottom of the depression in 
1932, private business contributed 
only 23% of total investment expen- 
ditures and government agencies con- 
tributed 77°—but total investment 
was less than 10° of gross national 
one-half of the ratio of the 
more prosperous years, 


Il. War Years 
The outstanding feature of invest- 
ment funds in the war vears is the 


product 


transfer of practically complete re- 
sponsibility for income and employ- 
federal 
During the peak production years 

1943 and 1944—about 95% of total 
investment was provided by govern- 


ment to the government. 


ment. Funds for investment come 
partly out of private business and 
partly out of newly-created money. 
Total investment funds increased to 
one-third of gross national product, 
reflected in the 
personal consumption of the war 


which is reduced 
economy. 

It is clear from this past history 
expenditures, that 
American should supply 
funds for investment (either directly 
or through taxation) up to 40 to 45 
billion dollars a year if our present 


60 


of investment 
business 


a 























Il. INVESTMENT FUNDS—DEPRESSION YEARS 
(Millions of Dollars) 
Investment Funds Ratio In- | 
Gross Private Government vestment | 
National Per Per Funds to 
Year Product Amount Cent Amount Cent Total G.N.P. 
1932 $ 58.340 §$ 1,055 22.6 $3,611 774 $ 4,666 8.1 
1933 55.760 1.456 31.0 3.240 68.9 4,696 8.4 | 
1934 64.868 3.236 43.8 4,148 56.2 7,384 11.4 
1935 72,193 6,092 60.9 3.917 39.1 10,009 13.9 
1936 84,705 10.447 70.1 4.455 29.9 14,902 17.6 
1937 90.213 11,502 71.1 4,665 28.9 16,167 17.9 
lil. INVESTMENT FUNDS—WAR YEARS 
(Millions of Dollars) 
Investment Fund: Ratio In- 
Gross Private Government vestment 
National Per Per Funds to 
Year Product Amount Cent Amount Cent Total G.N.P. 
1940 $100,477 $14,492 70.3 $ 6,116 29.7 $20,608 20.5 
1941 125,294 18.335 54.5 15.290 45.5 33.625 26.8 
1942 159,628 9,123 17.0 44.437 83.0 53.5060 33.6 
1943 192.573 2.346 3.6 62,691 96.4 65.037 33.8 
1944 210.551 3.559 5.3 63,633 94.7 67,192 31.9 
1945 213,120 8,304 14.9 47,293 85.1 55,597 26.1 








labor force is to be fully employed. 
At current prices this means the 
creation of a total national product 
of 200 to 250 billion dollars. We 
are no longer the 100 billion dollar 
country that we were in 1929, when 
investment expenditures of 20 bil- 
lions were sufficient. 

As I have tried to emphasize, this 
immense fund for investment must 
come from the operations of Amer- 
and principally from 
personal savings, profits retained by 
business firms, and from deprecia- 
tion allowances. 

The business forecaster is inter- 
ested in the prospective expenditures 
in all six investment categories, and 
in the supplies of new funds that 
make these expenditures 
Under normal peacetime conditions, 
he is interested especially in the 
prospects for private and Govern- 
ment construction, and for industrial 
utility and railroad equipment. To 
a lesser extent, he is interested in 
the growth of inventories of raw 
materials work in 
finished goods in the hands of manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers. 
I say he is interested to a lesser ex- 
tent only because changes in inven- 


ican business 


possible. 


process, and 


tories are seldom large enough in 
proportion to total investment ex- 
penditures to be a decisive factor in 
the general business situation. 

In 1936, however, when inventory 
accumulation was excessive, and total 
investment was subnormal, inven- 
tory additions amounted to about 
22°% of total investment funds. From 
1937 to 1938 inventory liquidation 


amounted to $3.3 billion, and total 
reduction in investment expenditures 
The 1937- 
38 depression was to a considerable 
extent, an inventory depression. This 
is another illustration of the clarify- 
ing effects of a little arithmetic. 

In April and May of 1948, there 


was an unusual unanimity of opinion 


amounted to $3.6 billion. 


among business forecasters about the 
good prospects of business over the 
next year or two. Earlier in the year 
there was a prevailing opinion even 
among the censtitutional optimists, 
that there would be some decline in 
general business during the second 
half of 1948 and the first half of 
1949. The major reason for this 
general shift was the certain increase 
in government expenditures of an 
investment nature during the next 
several years. 

The probable level of investment 
expenditures is so important to a 
dependable forecast, that unless it is 
possible to arrive at some estimate of 
future investment expenditures, no 
forecast is justified. There are times 
when the conscientious forecaster 
can only say: “I don’t know.” 


In the first installment of Mr. Newbury: er- 
ticle which appeared in the August issue of 
IM, an error appeared on page 62. In the 
fourth paragraph of column one the figure 
8 was used instead of the correct figure, °°. 
The paragraph should read: “When new 
funds are spent for investment purposes, '"- 
come is increased proportionately. Won 
peoples’ incomes are increased, reliable rec 
ords, extending over the past 80 years, s>ow 
that the American people have spent |-*t 
about the same part of total income °f 
immediate consumption purposes.” 
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He looks for... A GROWING PAID CIRCULATION 


Paid circulation methods made certain that FOOD INDUSTRIES 
reaches the responsible buying man, who indicates that he wants to 
receive the magazine by paying for it. 


And FOOD INDUSTRIES reaches more and more of these men year 
after year. In the last ten yéars FOOD INDUSTRIES’ circulation has 
steadily grown from 8,130 to over 18,700— an increase of better 
than 129%! 


FOOD INDUSTRIES’ circulation is guided by the McGraw-Hill Census 
of Manufacturing Plants — an exclusive guide which lists the plants 
which can and do buy your equipment and materials. This planned 
circulation is added assurance to the advertiser that FOOD INDUS- 
TRIES reaches key buying influences. 















0 He looks for... A LOW COST PER READER THOUSAND 


While the “cost-of-doing-business” continues to increase with but a 
few exceptions, the cost of reaching each reader-buyer through FOOD 
INDUSTRIES has dropped — froma high of $24.00 per thousand to 
our present low of $18.97. This last figure is based on a 12-time page 
rate of $370 with a January, 1949, PAID circulation guarantee of 
\19,500. 


This low cost per thousand is another reason — the economy reason — 
why FOOD INDUSTRIES is the advertiser's “best bet’’ to tell his prod- 
uct story to this growing market — a giant market with still greater 
potentialities. 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 37] 


Heater Marketing 


the duty of distributing many thou- 
sands of colored rubber balloons 
with Doe THerMmosrtatic Air Con- 
TROL imprinted on them. (We found 
that the less expensive sausage shaped 
balloons better imprint 
layout and were just as acceptable 
as the round ones). The models 
also distributed small circular pocket 
screw drivers (for adjusting heating 
controls, etc.) 


carried a 


with the name and 
picture of the product etched thereon. 
Besides adding color and human in- 
terest to the exhibit, the 
earned us attention from the press. 
Our publicity, even in New York 
graitfying. 


models 


newspapers, was most 
A few days after that show opened, 


oul couponed announcement ad ran 


in all business and trade papers. 
Following conclusions of the 
Repeat Ad Study, (IM, Sep.—Nov., 


"47) announcement advertisements 
appeared in all of the same papers 
the next month. On the third month 
On the fourth 


month, we cut our schedule to the 


we changed copy. 


media most likely to be read by our 
immediate prospects and trade dis- 
tribution setup. 


Inquiry Volume Great 


Of course started to 
arrive by the bale. and we had to re- 


( oupons 


vamp various pieces of literature to 
a size and style that we could, with 
some sense of economy, distribute 
in large volume. 

Communications also arrived by 
reason of our publicity in news- 
papers, magazines, trade press, etc. 
We had a set of three glossy photo- 


or 


graphic prints 8”’x 10” of posed 
models with the product in operation 
clipped to our publicity releases. 
Number one was of semi-technical 
nature for the trade and business 
press. Number two was in a more 
popular vein for newspaper readers. 
Whether it was the intrinsic news 
value of the product and its perform- 
ance or the style of its presentation, 
we have had. and are still receiving. 
‘ hecked by 
a clipping service. The releases even 
had the good fortune to be pie ked 


up by a couple of large syndicated 


excellent publicity—as 


columns on building maintenance. 


home comfort. ete. Newspapers, 
large and small. have given us from 
illus- 


two to six paragraphs many 


trated by our publicity photos. 
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At the Oil Burner Show in Chi- 
cago we followed the same technique 
that proved successful in New York. 
Again the models, the ballons, the 
pocket screw drivers and hundreds 
of thousands of folders. 

At the Home Show in Chicago we 
followed the same formula. However, 
with more than 100,000 people in 
attendance, we had to restrict our 
give-aways and put more emphasis 
on man-power to talk with prospects. 
We tried something a little new (for 
us) in this connection. Since it 
was for the public and attended 
mostly by people interested in homes, 
who naturally came in couples, we 
had some young ladies from our own 
office to talk with the “lady of the 
house” while our salesmen and en- 
gineers explained advantages to the 
We found this to be 


a very practical selling method be- 


male prospects. 


cause the prospect, seeing his wife 
resting comfortably and in conver- 
sion with another lady, didn’t hurry 
away from our exhibit. 

Schedules continued in our own 
business and trade papers and we 
ran a quarter page metropolitan 
newspaper advertisement as a sort of 
trial balloon. While the number of 
coupons returned was somewhat dis- 
appointing, we attributed this to the 
fact that it was obviously off-season 
for heating devices. 

Our future plans call for continued 
business and trade paper schedules, 
local newspaper advertising this au- 
tumn in four localities chosen for 
the prevalence of forced warm air 
heating installations—perhaps spot 
radio advertisements in these same 
low alities, and very close cooperation 
in the field between our manufac- 


turers, representatives and our owr 


engineers, sales engineers and mer- 


chandising people. 

Further, we plan to gather mailin; 
lists of prospects from key warm ai: 
heating contractors and to circulariz 
them with a series of letters whic! 
will, of course, contain decriptiv 
folders, postage paid return cards 
etc. Wherever we have a good man ii 


the field or can find a warm air con- 


tractor who is interested, we pla: 
to give him complete merchandising 
and advertising support. 


House Organ Ties In 


As far as direct mail from ow 
headquarters on a national basis 
this has been taken care of by ow 
picture paper called “Dole Events” 
50,000 copies of this large four-pag 
rotogravure sheet go to the heatin 
industry and another 60,000 to 80, 
000 go to the automotive field and 
industry in general. 
feature all of our products in this 
medium, we have lately emphasized 
the new thermostatic air control be- 
cause we feel that those in the auto- 
motive field and industry in general 
will have an interest in the product 
at least, as consumers. 

Perhaps the best conclusion to this 
“What we did and how we did it 
and maybe why we did it” article 
is to quote the consensus of numer- 
ous letters from the field. “DO Le 
THERMOSTATIC AIR 
voing over 
dustry knows about them—when we 
get enough of them installed so that 
the public realizes the full comfort 
and fuel saving of individual room 
temperature control, we will probably 
experience an avalanche of orders”. 


Entire Community Holds Industrial Open House 





OPEN HOUSES for industrial plants have became quite a fad. But hand it to Rockford, !!! 
and to members of its live NIAA chapter and its Jaycees club, to corral almost all of a city 
industries into one party. More than 45,000 home-towners and nearby neighbors jammed th 
state armory to see the city's manufacturers put their products on display. The “Rockford Pre 
duces for Better Living” theme helped make citizens more conscious of the industries whic 
provide the backbone of prosperity for the community. Workers and families generally grav 


tated to displays of their own employers. 
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CONTINUED FROM Pace 34] 


Basing Point Dilemma 


olicitation methods should be suff- 
cient. 

3. Analyzing the new market and 
ts customers: The diversification 
‘f consuming industries may become 
1 problem in localizing sales in the 
natural orbits near producing plants. 
[he local market may be largely com- 
posed of one type of consuming in- 
dustry. This centralization is nat- 
ural; industries frequently group 
themselves within a given area for 
reasons of raw materials, labor sup- 
ply, or other market considerations. 
\ producer who “comes back home” 
to sell in an effort to increase profits 
under new laws, may find himself 
dependent on one or two consuming 
industries. He risks a sudden slump 
in sales if the consuming industry 
falls off. A study of cyclical trends 
in the important industry(ies) will 
measure these probabilities. If all 
possibilities have been explored, there 
should be no marketing emergencies. 
The economic future of the industry 
at hand may make it advisable to 
hedge with sales in more remote and 
less profitable areas in the interests 
of greater long-range market sta- 
bility. 

For example, the Jones Belting 
Company of Virginia, whose products 
are used by textile, woodworking. 
and metal machining plants, may find 
that its available local monopoly is 
comprised largely of textile plants. 
The marketing strategists may con- 
sider this total market too vulnerable. 
Instead of the most profitable and 
nearest customers in the textile in- 
dustry, Jones Belting may decide to 
enlarge its orbit to take in accounts 
in the woodworking and metalwork- 
ing fields. To do this, it will have to 
make a market study of these in- 
dustries, their location, buying po- 
tential, and the pricing strategy 
which will induce them to buy the 
desired quantities from Jones. 

This need for a proper mix of 
¢ stomer industries leads to new and 
« eper plowing in the field of market 
research. Analysis of the size, re- 
li bility, and needs of the important 
customers in this new market may 
nt out ways to improve or modify 
product, its design and packaging. 
‘| may also suggest changes in credit 
p icles, solicitation programs, etc. 
Devising and pretesting possi- 
substitute pricing systems: These 


operations will take the most time for 
they are completely new. Having 
admitted that some change in price 
practice is on the horizon (however 
distant), a sales executive will save 
himself many future headaches and 
perhaps some sleepless nights, if he 
begins now to devise one or more 
full-blown, and apparently admissi- 
ble, pricing schemes. Every detail 
should be explored and the plans 
should be completely and thoroughly 
worked out. With this hypothetical 
price system, a study can be made of 
the effect the system would have on: 
a. Customers’ costs 
b. Competitors’ markets and in- 
comes (and if possible, on the 
competitors’ own pricing poli- 
cies ) 
c. The company,s own income, 
product by product, to try to 
define the level of mill-net prices 
in relation to current outlawed 
schedules. 
This sort of pretesting is no more 
than a hypothetical sales campaign. 


It can be undertaken from figures of 
actual sales for a recent period. These 
figures can be applied to the pro- 
posed system of prices, and the 
effects can then be studied and eval- 
uated. 

In special circumstances and in 
certain companies, there may be 
other areas of selling policy which 
should be reviewed in the light of this 
impending change in pricing systems. 
Problems may be indicated and 
studied in advance in related matters 
such as the location and intensity 
of field sales affort, layout of sales 
districts, sales analysis versus the 
new potentials, compensation of sales- 
men in the new markets, etc. 

Business statesmanship is no more 
than anticipating the future. The 
cards are clearly laid before us—the 
familiar and widely used basing point 
and zone prices are in peril. It seems 
wise to get one’s marketing house in 
order now while there still remains 
a little time for quiet and thought- 
ful study. 





Traffic Control Planning Steps Up Show Impact 





FORD DEALERS took a leaf from Barnum when they used a 180 by 360 foot tent from the 
Canadian Natienal Exposition to present '49 models to Chicagoans. Designer Harper Richards 
achieved maximum impact for a minimum number of cars and cutaway models by employing 
banks of flower beds and rows of evergreens as a traffic “maze.” Thus visitors to the Ford 
dealers’ show were guided past each exhibit. J. Walter Thompson Co. handled promotion. 
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Modern loading racks such as this Sinclair unit are needed 
to speed up bulk plant handling of gasoline. This rack 
doubled capacity of the installation it replaced. 
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New petroleum bulk storage plants and te} ” 
minals are being planned and built, but th’ 





al 
need still is urgent for more oil housing ” 

pl 

fi 
You may not be fully aware of one of the greatest housiy 
shortages of all times—the urgent need of the nation’s grej “ 
oil companies and distributors for additional storage facilitiy . 
—for housing of petroleum products on their way to t ” 


consumer, 


ECONOMISTS WERE WRONG in their early postwar predig de 
tions that total domestic petroleum demand would not hg m 
close to six million barrels a day until the year 1965. On ti 


contrary, it will reach that figure before 1948 is ended! Ev . 
with the somewhat restricted production of passenger i 
and trucks, gasoline and oil consumption for transportati > 
has soared sky-high. Oil heating for homes has grown int : 
another gigantic requirement. Farm use of oil has expand ” 
continuously. And, once more, the industry sees the need a 
our armed forces increase day after day. , 
dl 


HUNDREDS OF MILLIONS are being spent today in cof me 
struction of new refineries. Soon, petroleum products will | W: 
flowing in still more amazing volume. That is why marketi the 
men fight against time in new building and expansion pr§ oil 


TO 


bigger and better than ever, to accept and handle th¢ \ 
. 


grams. There must be bulk storage plants and terminal 


increasing flow—petroleum products housing which mu 
spring up fast to keep pace with refinery production. f 
d an 


THESE ARE THE DAYS when everyone, from the big corporg me 


tion which engineers and builds huge industrial plants rig} pr 
down to the smallest manufacturer of meters and gaugt 

should find this one of his most profitable fields. There's net Asi 
for new tanks, new loading racks and platform equipme! Na 
Lift trucks and conveyors are on the wanted lists. Fire-fighting, sué 
apparatus is an important must. Millions of pumps. valvq @7 
and fittings will be ordered—and miles of petroleum ho ™a 
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MADE TO ORDER for suppliers with a yen to tell their 
advertising story to this active field is National Petroleum 
Vews. For forty years, it has been the bible of oil marketing 
take oil 
products as they leave the refinery on their way to the bulk 


and administrative men—those men who over 
plants or terminals, and see them all the way through to the 


final consumer. 


EVEN THE NOVICE can quickly see, by a glance at the edi- 
torial content, that National Petroleum News is edited for the 
marketing men whose opinions help decide on everything 
from the valve at the terminal to the brand of tires in the 
service station outlets. It is a specialized publication that 
deals in prices and procedures. It talks in terms of manage- 
ment, of storage, of transportation and of merchandising. 


WITH NEWS BUREAUS and editorial offices in New York; 
Washington, D. C.; Cleveland; Chicago; Tulsa and Houston 
connected by a leased wire teletype network, National 
Petroleum“News has the largest news-gathering staff of any 
oil publication. Thousands of long-distance calls and tele- 
grams every year are required to compile its weekly price 
tables. Its editorial staff traveled well over 100,000 miles to 
all parts of the country on the trail of stories to help oil 
marketing and administrative men do a better job. Editor 
Warren Platt has just returned from a trip to England and 
the continent to bring American oilmen up to date on world 


oil problems. 


TODAY'S CHIEF ASSIGNMENT for National Petroleum 
News is to help its readers plan the storage and distribution 


facilities needed to solve the greatest housing problems ever 





faced by the oil industry—and to give manufacturers the 


means of acquainting oilmen with their new and improved 


products essential to the completion of this program. 

Ask the nearest office listed below for circulation analysis of 
National Petroleum News, the oil magazine with the highest 
subscription price and the highest renewal rate. Ask, too, for 
a review of the possible market for your product in the oil 
marketing field, 


e 





Shell Marketing Engineers A. B. Sibley and W. Van Bree examining model) 
of new marine terminal soon to be built at Milwaukee, with a 10,000,000- 
gallon storage capacity. This is one of many such installations being 


o! 











ithousing problems, to 


planned by Shell and other oil companies. 





These NPN advertisers are reaching keymen 
in the bulk plant and terminal market 


Terminal and Bulk 
Plant Engineering 
General American Trans. Corp. 
Graver Construction Company 

Roy M. Henwood Associates 


Lundstrum and Skubic, Inc. 


Tanks 
Black, Sivalls & Bryson 
Butler Manufacturing Co. 
Columbian Steel Tank Co. 
Eaton Metal Products 
Gary Steel Tank Co. 
General American 

Trans. Corp. 

Graver Tank & Mfg. Co. 
Ingalls Iron Works Co. 
Kennedy Tank Co. 


Pumps, Meters 
Controls, etc. 

Blackmer Pump Company 
Bowser, Incorporated 
Ralph N. Brodie Co. 
Erie Meter Systems 
Granberg Corporation 
Gorman-Rupp Company 
Marlow Pumps 
Mercoid Corporation 
Neptune Meter Company 
Pittsburgh Equit. Meter 
George D. Roper Corp. 
Smith Meter Company 


Viking Pump Company 


Valves and Fittings 
Akron Brass Company 
C. A. Brewer 
Buckeye Iron & Brass Co. 
Crane Company 
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ost 50th Street 
fork 20, N. Y. 


320 First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
Houston 2, Texas 
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A. Y. McDonald Mfg. Co. 
Milwaukee Valve Company 
Morrison Bros. Company 
Oil Equipment Mfg. Co 
Shand and Jurs Company 


Wheaton Brasa Works 
Hose 


Enjay Co, (Perbunan 
E. L. DuPont de Nemours, Im 
(,oodall Rubber Company 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Hewit-Robbins Company 
Fire-Fighting 
Equipment 
Anaul Chemical Company 
Bowser, Incorporated 
General Detroit Corp 


Nat'l Foam System, Ine. 





Robert W. Walker Co. 
684 S. Lafayette Park Place 
Los Angeles 5, California 





















Changing Industrial Geography Creates 
New Problems for Sales Administrators 


Sales and advertising managers should study 
carefully an important government publication just 
off the press. It is a study of “National Security 
Factors in Industrial Location,” prepared by the 
National Security Resources Board. 

Apparently our generation will not see American 
industry go completely underground, so that it can 
survive a “push button” war. 

But the NSRB urgently warns industry against 
further plant expansion in highly-concentrated in- 
dustrial areas without taking strategic air bombing 
by atomic weapons into consideration. Among the 
points advancéd in the study are: 

1) Any attack on the United States will be de- 
signed to cripple vital industry as a means of de- 
stroying our capacity for successful defense. 

2) Any such attack may be expected to be made 
suddenly, and to be of such magnitude that general 
destruction in the areas affected can be assumed. 

3) The only lead time we can depend on is that 
required by a potential enemy to produce and be 
able to deliver atomic bombs, plus whatever time 
may be obtained by diplomacy. 

4) The present geographical location of any 
facility in the United States cannot be considered 
safe simply because of its remoteness from a poten- 
tial enemy; although there are, of course, degrees 
of vulnerability. 

5) A high concentration of industry or popula- 
tion in a given area constitutes the best target for 
atomic or other modern weapons. 

6) Attack upon areas of industry concentration 
of less than five square miles, or urban concentra- 
tions of less than 50,000 people, will probably not 
be economically feasible unless they contain speci- 
fied installations of decisive importance to the 
nation’s capacity for defense. 

7) A location less than three miles from a po- 
tential target center of an atomic bomb is seriously 
vulnerable. 

Although many executives may not fear an early 
atomic war, few alert managements will completely 
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disregard the implications of the NSRB report in 
planning expansion. 

Actually the long term atomic war threat is on} 
another catalyctic agent added to the economic fa: 
tors already stimulating vast geographical shifts in 
American industry: 

1) The mee industry” s prompt shift from “bas- 
ing point” to “f.o.b.” pricing, following the recent 
Supreme Court rer ‘ision, may force shifts j in plant 
location for both producers and fabricators. 


2) Failure of our major industrial cities to pro- 
vide adequate housing, intramural transit, arterial! 
highways and downtown parking is forcing retail- 
ers, manufacturers and wholesalers to suburban. 
and even rural areas. 

3) New concepts of management have reversed 
the long term trend of amalgamation and concen- 
tration. Instead such companies as Ford and Gen- 
eral Electric are dispersing their manufacturing. 
assembly, purchasing, and even management func- 
tions into widely separated, self-contained units. 
Reasons include better reciprocal relations with 
suppliers, greater diversification of supply sources, 
more stable relations with e employes . and the ending 
of “absentee management.’ 

1) Rising costs of rail and highway transport are 
making managements once again conscious o! 
waterways and of proximity to sources of supp!) 
and markets. 

5) Some executives are just plain tired of the 
increasing liabilities of life in Manhattan or C! 
cago, and are locating offices and plants in more 
livable, but more remote areas. 

All of this spells change . . . continuing at a pace 
matching that of 1941-43. 

To the sales, advertising or publishing executi 
it spells continual market analysis, constant 

vamping of direct mail and prospect lists. 

To the salesman it spells harder travel, few: 
calls, more reliance on the “mechanized selling 
help of advertising, sales promotion and catalog: 


Eomnetf— 
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“Patterned Publishing is the key 


to effective sales cultivation of 


your product-making market... 





1. Define your market. 2. Pick your pros- 
pects. 3. Cultivate them in terms of their 
special interests. 
These three steps in any well organized adver- 
tising program apply equally to publishing. 
ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING was 
founded on that formula, hews to it constantly. 


The market is defined ... all manufacturers of 
all electrically operated machines, appliances and 


basis of their responsibility for product design 
and development. Only those individuals ger- 
main to the scope and purpose of the publication 
are qualified for the primary readership. 

Readers are cultivated through an editorial 
program that is tailored to their common needs 
and interests. Some typical features are shown 
below. 

This dovetailing of readership building and 
editorial performance is what Gage calls “pat- 


terned publishing.” It spells intensive reader in- 
terest, a greater potential for your advertising 
aimed at the product-making market. 


equipment. 
Individual prospects (readers) within each 
manufacturing plant are carefully selected on the 
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a Plectrical Conductors 


= TYPICAL PLANT COVERAGE 


At the Akron, Ohio plant ot 
National Rubber Machinery 
Company, the primary read- 
ers of ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING are 
the Chief Engineer and the 
Vice President in Charge of 
Engineering. C ompany 
makes rubber and plastic 
extrusion machinery, tire 
building machinery and dis- 
posal units 
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At the Conlon Division, r 
Conlon-Moore Corp., Chi- “s 

cago, monthly copies of \ 
ELECTRICAL MANUFAC- erin 
TURING are addressed to RT) 

the Chief Engineer and to wal \s co 

the Research and Develop- yer re" 

ment Engineer. Products are yal 
clothes washers and ironers. 
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At the Airtemp Division of 
Chrysler Corp., Dayton, Ohio. 
ELECTRICAL MANUFAC. 
TURING has selected for its 
primary readership the Chief 
Engineer, the Director of Cool- 
ng Engineering, the Standards 
Engineer and an Electrical En- 
gineer. Products include air 
onditioning and refrigeration 
equipment also stokers. 
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Comment on Catalogs — Booklets — Direct Mail — Exhibits — Motion Pictures — Slide Films — Sales Helps 





Model Tells Complex Sales Story 


When 


wanted to cash in on the sales-appeal 


Bendix Aviation Corp. 
of a number of detailed technical im- 
provements made in the Hydrovac 
power brake it turned to an unusual 
medium. It is an advertising novel- 
ty, sold for 25c apiece, with me- 
chanical workings that have appealed 
to thousands of Hydrovac prospects 

truck drivers, salesmen and service 
men. 

Pointing up the sales promotion 
problem in dramatizing these tech- 
nical improvements, Sam V. Harding, 
advertising “Indi- 
vidually these improvements would 


manager, said, 


appear of minor importance, but in 
the aggregate they had strong sales 
value. There was no model change, 
but just an accumulation of detail 
improvements. There were ‘quality- 
plus’ features where something better 
had taken place of a construction 
that ordinarily would be considered 


good enough. To publicize these 


wi 


improvements by means of magazine 
advertising presented problems _be- 
cause of technical details and possible 
negative implications.” 

The positive answer was to work 
out a pocket model of the Hydrovac 
power brake that would show these 
improvements and, through working 
appeal to the technically 

The result was the Hydro- 
vac Visualizer now being sent out 
free upon request to the truck power 
brake sales and service field. Ads 
offering the Visualizer have appeared 
in nine business papers. 


parts, 
minded. 


@ American Cyanamid Points 
Publication to Retailers 

Newest slant in the broad develop- 
ment of the plastics market is Plastics 
Salesfront, American Cyanamid Co.’s 
publication for department store and 
syndicate buyers. 

Editorial policy is “in the interest 
of promoting a more intelligent use 


* HYOROVAL "Kite & 


Feearere 
perenne 








HOW TO DRAMATIZE many little improvements that added up to more than one big improve- 
ment was the problem solved when Bendix Aviation Corp. developed this pocketsize, working 
Visualizer in which valves and pistons duplicate action of Hydrovac brake. 
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and sale of plastic products.” Cyana 
mid supplies raw materials to makers 
of plastics products. 

The publication ties in with the 
company’s advertising to retail buy- 
ers and the public in Chain Store 
Age, Department. Store Economist 
and Time. 

Pictures and descriptions of arti- 
cles made of Cyanamid plastics and 
informative data on plastics and 
their correct uses helps keep retailers 
posted on sales opportunities and 
selling methods. 


e Condensed Catalog Is 
Guide to Full Line 

A guide to all types of equipment 
available in blast cleaning and dust 
control has been condensed into a 
catalog of 24 pages by the Pangborn 
Corp., Hagerstown, Md. The book 
was designed to make information on 
all Pangborn products available to 
specialties customers who may not be 
familiar with the complete company 
line. 

A sufficient description of the 
functions of each type is given to 
enable the reader to judge its possi- 
bilities. He is invited to send for 
individual product catalogs contain- 
ing full material. A three-way index 
makes it possible to study require- 
ments from several starting points 


@ Audio-Visual Presentation 
Keys Sales Conferences 
Audio-visual presentation of | 
story of flat glass is used by Libb: 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. at sales c 
ferences held this summer throu; 
out the U. S. 
To bolster product informati 
and to personalize the presentati 
(Continued on Page 74) 
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WHAT IS READER ACTION? 


It’s the action Editors hope readers will take when they read 


their editorial articles.. 


ideas to practical use. 


LM MH 


.the action necessary to put the editorial 


It’s the action Advertisers hope readers will take when they 


read their advertising... 


information... 


CONVERSELY 
. you can’t expect to get READER ACTION where reader 


interest is low. 


action to secure more complete 
to put to work the service or products offered. 


TOP MANAGEMENT LIKES READER ACTION 





NEW YORK 17 
12 East 41st St. 
Murray Hill 4-7917 
Kenneth S. Kaull 
Nathaniel Beck 
John F. Hyde 
Charles J. Stillman 


.for it “fits in” with actual selling .. 


is helping to do the selling job. 


.it proves that advertising 


LMM bbe Y ff wacazints 


Pure Ar Fitistuig Co 


737 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 11, WHitehall 5977 


CLEVELAND 15 
812 Hippodrome Bldg. 
Main 0412 
Harris N. Pickett 


LOS ANGELES 13 
816 W. Fifth St. 
Tucker 2779 
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C. H. Thomas 


DETROIT 19 
18482 Coyle 
Vermont 6-3244 
Frank E. Landry 


West Coast... 


SAN FRANCISCO 8 
240 Stockton St. 
Yukon 6-2522 


Charles H. Oestmann C. B. Carter 
ROCHESTER 12 DALLAS 1 
169 Montclair Dr. 1000 Main St. 


Charlotte 3315-W 
James W. Connell 


Bob Wettstein 
PORTLAND 13 
3325 NE Maywood 
Garfield 1903 


Riverside 5625 
Edward M. Buck 


SEATTLE 1 
709 Seaboard Bidg. 
Seneca 6765 
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Sales Promotion Ideas 


sales managers of the several com- 
pany products tell the story of their 
respective products, how they are 
made, their capabilities and their ap- 
plications. 

Throughout the recorded talk, a 
picture of the product manager is 
shown on the screen. This method of 
conducting sales conferences got an 
enthusiastic reaction from men who, 
via film, could see remote manufac- 


turing and produc tion processes. 


@ Goodyear Dealer Novelty 
Has Floating Dises 


offers 


novelty gold-tone mechanical pencil 


Goodyear now dealers a 


with four Goodyear tires rolling 


around in it. The center section of 
the pencil is transparent plastic. The 
dealer turns the pencil upside-down, 
writing point skyward, and the visi- 
ble section of the pencil is clear, con- 
taining nothing but fluid. 


The dealer brings the pencil point 
down to fill out an order. The cus- 
tomer can then watch four tiny white 
sidewall tires float down through the 
peep-hole section and take up an 
edge to edge position. All four tires 
say ““Goodvear.” 

Other manufacturers are using ani- 
mated pencils for Oldsmobiles, Auto 


Lite spark MoPar 


punches and refrigerators. 


plugs, 
Philco 

The sales novelties are manufactured 

2310 Morris 


pow er 


by Secretary Pen Co., 


Ave... Union. N. J. 


@ Lukens Booklet 
Welcomes Visitors 

Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa.. 
has issued a 28-page souvenir book- 
let “A Visit to Lukens” to give to 
plant visitors. Copies have been 
given to approximately 10,000 peo- 
ple who have toured the plant within 
a year. 

The book is illustrated by photo- 
graphs of scenes which visitors may 
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Explanation of Lukens 
steel making accompany highlights 
One section of 


easily recall. 


of each department. 
the booklet deals with employe health 
and personnel service and another 
lists many of the Lukens products 
and their application in widely di- 
versified industries. 


e Lenkurt Advertises 
In Dots and Dashes 

Lenkurt Electric Co.. San Carlos, 
Calif.. sells to people in communica- 
tions. Morse code is the language of 
this special group, and Lenkurt uses 
this language to put across a special 
sales message. 

Lenkurt makes carrier telephone 
and telegraph equipment for use on 
wire lines and radio communication 
circuits. Carrier equipment multiplies 
the message-carry capacity of the 
system. 

\ sales folder describes one of the 
latest 
opens up a hitherto unused section 


company s products which 
of the spectrum for use as nine tele- 


The sales folder 


cover carries a drawing of a section 


graph sub-channels. 


of the spectrum with a usable space 
Nine rows of Morse 


code are superimposed on the space 


opened up in it. 


they would actually occupy in opera- 
tion. In addition to illustrating 
where they go, they also spell out the 
sales message: “Could you use nine 
extra sig chans interrogation K end 
of transmission VV.” 


How to Put Across 
Your New Trade-Mark 








SHOWMANSHIP at every possible point 
helped Frank G. Hough Co., Libertyville, Ill., 
launch a new trade-mark for its Payloader 
material handling equipment. The abstrac- 
tion of a lower “h" was selected after 
testing for preference retention and identifi- 
cation values. Colors are white and orange 
on a black background. At the Chicago Road 
Show introduction the trade-mark appeared 
on streamers, rows of signposts, matchbox 
covers, African helmets and ail Hough equip- 
ment. Now ads do the job. 


Salesmen Brush Up On Paint Lore 


THE “Painters” pictured above are managers and salesmen of the Pittsburgh Plate Gles 
Company attending the two-week Paint Training School at Pitttsburgh's “Paint Plant o 
Tomorrow.” The three-part study program includes lectures, practical instruction and th 


trainees actually doing what has been demonstrated . . . 


set control standards. 


manufacturing paint that meet 
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industrial Expansion 
$2.7 Billion Since War 


American industry has invested 
approximately three billion dollars in 
manufacturing plant expansion and 
new industrial buildings in the 37 
states east of the Rocky Mountains 
since the close of World War II, ac- 
cording to an analysis made by the 
F. W. Dodge Corporation. 

The actual dollar volume of con- 
tracts awarded for manufacturing 
building for the two and one-half 
years covering the last quarter of 
1945, the full calendar years 1946 
and 1947, and the first quarter of 
1948 was $2,725,856,000, the corpo- 
ration reported on the basis of proj- 
ect awards. The figures are for 
structures only and exclude process- 
ing machinery and equipment con- 
tained in buildings. 

Processing industries, such as 
chemicals, rubber, and textiles, ac- 
counted for $1,595,363,000 in build- 
ing contract awards during the thirty- 
month period while the manufactur- 
ing industries, such as automotive 
and machinery manufacturing ac- 
counted for the remainder. 


Automotive Wholesalers 
Enter Advertising Contest 


Best local advertisers among wholesalers 
of automotive service parts, tools, equip- 
ment and accessories will receive merit 
awards from the Automotive Advertisers 
Council in December. 

Awards will be announced at the Auto- 
motive Service Industries Show being held 
Dec. 6 at Navy Pier, Chicago. 

The contest is open to outlets doing at 
least 759% of volume on a wholesale basis. 
Contest will be judged in four sales volume 
divisions: less than $100,000: $100,000 to 
$250,000 : $250,000 to $500,000 : over 
€500.000 


Agency Elects Advisers 
To "Under-35" Panel 


The James Thomas Chirurg Co. has in 
stituted an advisory board of directors 
made up of agency personnel under 35 
vears of age The move is to encourage 
younger members to take an active part in 
management. Board members are elected 
yearly by vote of agency members who are 


= 
under ~~), 


Joins Belden & Hickox 


Ronald V. Haines, former newspaper ad 
vertising man and staff member in the 
advertising department of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., has joined Belden & 
Hickox, Cleveland, in a creative and a 
count management capacity, 


Glyco to Twiss 

Glveco Products Co... manufacturer of 
chemicals, has named The House of J. 
Hayden Twiss, New York, as agency. 
Star Electric to Fader 

Star Electric Motor Co.. manufacturer 
of electric motors and SEC cleaning sys 
tems, has appointed the Franklin Fader 
Company, Newark, to direct its advertising. 
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Send for Reprints of Industrial Marketing Articles 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING offers the following reprints of outstanding editorial 
features as a special service to its readers. Nominal charges are made to cover 
cost of printing and mailing. Unless otherwise noted below, reprints are sold for 
10c each. Please send exact amount in coins, stamps, or checks with reprint 


orders to THE EDITOR, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
11, Ill We cannot handle small credit orders. EDITOR. 
R153. Using the Telephone to Help Mechanize Your Field Sales, by Karl F. Kirchhofer, 
May, 1948. 


xR152. Catalogs as Sales Tools, by B. M. Walberg, May, 1948. 25c. 

RI5!. When Your Customers Order Spare Parts, by Raymond H. Jacobs, June, 1948. 
R150. Business Paper Advertising Tops $196 Million in 1947, by A. R. Venezian, June, 1948. 
R149. What Makes the Buyer Act That Way? by J. N. Griffith, Mar., 1947. 

R148. The Effectiveness of Business Paper Advertising, by G. Reed Schreiner, July, 1948. 
R147. Business Paper Space Placed by Advertising Agencies, 1947, June, 1948. 


R146. What the Purchasing Agent Wants from the Salesman, by David M. Meeker, Mar., 
1948. 


R145. How Can | Find What Type to Use? by A. Raymond Hopper, Apr., 1948. 


«R144. Techniques That Will Make Your Copy Pull—The Copy Chasers Column, Apr. 
1948, 25c. 


R143. How to Make “Non-Selling” Advertising Pay Off, by R. E. Whiting, Mar., 1948. 
R142. Dear Joe, by V. T. Norton, Mar., 1948. 


RI41. Market Research Combats High Distribution Costs, by Richard D. Crisp., Feb. 
1948. 


R140. How to Avoid Eight Common Mistakes in Hiring Salesmen, by Burton Bigelow, 
Nov., 1947. 


R139. Selling in the Buyer's Market, by L. Rohe Walter, Feb., 1948. 
R138. Education on the Selling Line, by P. R. Willmarth, Feb., 1948. 


R137. LeTourneau Tells How Its Ad Campaign Is Tailored to Reach Export Markets, by 
J. G. Van de Loo, Oct., 1947. 


R136. Birthday Party for 500,000, Dec., 1947. 
R135. McGraw-Hill Completes Census of Industry, Dec., 1947. 


R134. JWhat to Put in Your Catalog . . . and HOW—The Copy Chasers Column, Nov., 
1947. 25c. 


R133. *The Effectiveness of Repeated Advertisements, Sept., Oct. and Nov., 1947. 75c. 
R131. When You're the Host, by Robert L. Fegley, Oct., 1947. 
R130. Fifteen Sales Training Tools for Small Business, by Harry Simmons, Oct., 1947. 


R129. Selling Industrial Products . . . with the Accent on “Selling,” by Edward C. Bursk, 
Sept., 1947. 


R127. The Economes of Industrial Advertising, by Jesse H. Neal, Sept., 1947. 


R125. §How to Determine the Markets and Buyers for Industrial Products, by A. R. Vene- 
tian, Aug., 1947. 25c. 


RI21. +The Orchestration of Type, by A. Raymond Hopper, Mar., 1947. 15c. 

R120. {250 Leading Advertisers in Business Publications, Feb., 1947. 25c. 

Ri15. “Pennsy"” Cements Traffic Regulations by Publicizing Industries It Serves, Oct., 1946. 

R110. Bloody Footprints in the Snow (NIAA Conference Speech), by John E. Wiley & 
Chapin Hoskins, Aug., 1946. 

R109. How Local Market Analysis Helps Distributor Sales, by G. H. Kent, Aug., 1946. 

R105. The Agency-Client Relationship, by C. E. Gischel, July, 1946. 

*|2-page reprint summary of the Repeat Ad Study made under the guidance of a 
special steering committee of industrial advertisers, agencies and publishers. Single 
copies—75 cents, 10 or more—50 cents each, 25 or more—25 cents each. 

fl l-page reprint—25 cents. #5-page reprint—I5 cents. 

§16-page repgint—25 cents. t9-page reprint—25 cents. 

x 8-page reprint—25 cents. 











Kiesling Quits R. T. Gray H. H. Woody Joins 

E. J. Kiesling, director of printing for Burton-Rodgers 
Russell T. Gray, Inc., has resigned to be- Harold H. Woody, former account exe 
come associated with the Shoreline Press, utive with W. L. Stensgaard, Chicago, has 


Evanston, Ill. He will serve as consultant 
on printing design and production in con- 
nection with contact and sales. 


Chicago Dotted Liners 


been named director of sales for the Chi 
cago office of Burton-Rodgers, Cincinnati, 
manufacturer of exhibits and displays. 


Elect '48-'49 Officers R. N. Jorgenson Joins 
The Chicago Dotted Line Club has Reinhold Publishing 

elected the following officers: C. R. Farmer, Richard N. Jorgenson has joined Rein 
Oil and Gas Journal, president; Charles E. hold Publishing Corporation as representa 
Price, Keeney Publishing Co., first vice- tive for the five American Chemical Society 
president; Emil G. Stanley, Traffic Service publications. Mr. Jorgenson will cove 
Corporation, second vice-president, and southeast Chicago, Michigan, east Indian 
W. F. Lipps, Ahrens Publishing Co., sec- and west Ohio. He formerly was wit! 
retary-treasurer. Merrill & Usher Co., steel warehouse. 
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R.R. Ads Still Ride ‘Deadwood Central’ 


HAT has been happening to 

the railroads should happen to 
the advertising being done by the 
suppliers of railroad equipment, sup- 
plies and services. 

And what has been happening to 
the railroads? Mostly a rapid ac- 
streamliners, dream- 
liners, refurbishing, new decor (as 
the interior decorator trade calls it ), 
As Time put 


quisition of 


new cars, new colors. 
it a few weeks ago: 

Since the war U. S. roads have put 

into service 1,529 new passenger cars, 
now run some 110 streamlined trains 
(more than 220, counting extra sec- 
tions). Another $1 billion in new cars 
and trains has been ordered. The roads 
that lacked the cash to buy new cars 
slicked up their old ones. The Central 
Railroad of New Jersey fitted out for 
ears in different styles. It got its com- 
muters to choose the style they liked, 
ind is planning to redecorate all its 
ars to match. 

The roads played up different tourist 
The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific Railroad’s Hiawatha had 
its glassed in observation blister, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s Jeffersonian, a 
ewsreel theater and a day nursery. 
Most had lounges, coffee shops, seats 
f rubber foam, barbershops. All had 
vide fog-proof windows and cocktail 
irs, 

The most spectacular of the new 
ains is scheduled to make its maiden 
n next month, when the New York 
entral System shows off its new $4,- 
110,000 Twentieth Century Limited, the 
entral’s first new Pullman streamliner 

10 years. For the New York-Chicago 
in, the Central has designed a combina- 
on business men’s hotel and office, with 


nowers, 


catches. 


secretarial rooms and _tele- 
nones, 
New trains, new cars are helping. 
te boosts don’t hurt either. Rails 
doing well in Wall Street. Traffic 
income are up. Railroad men 
pretty There’s 
st a renaissance in railroading. 


feeling good. 
you'd certainly never know it by 
advertising in the railroad pub- 
ions! \t’s the same dull, unin- 


spired stuff with few exceptions, ap- 
parently created by people who get 
no joy from their work. 


Here we have a pretty typical 
bundle of pages clipped from these 
books, the fair with the phooey, the 
adequate with the anemic. Other 
than a few winners we've deliberately 
saved for the last. Like to take a 


look? 


Lima-HamiLtton Corp. There’s 
something to chew on in this page 
first bite right in the headline—‘‘28 
Railroads Save Up to 15 Minutes per 
Wheel . . . with the NILES Hydrau- 
lic Car-Wheel Borer.” Two para- 
graphs of the text are straight prod- 
uct description and most informative. 
The third and final paragraph sells 
“acceptance” 

Sinee its introduction, 28 railroads 
and nine car and locomotive builders 
have purchased 62 of these machines. 
One railroad has seven machines now 
installed in its repair shops. We would 
like to put you in touch with the in- 
stallation closest to you. 


All right. so it’s not world-shatter- 
ing. Still, it talks from the buyer's 
point-of-view and doesn’t waste his 
time with generalities. And today, 
not only in the railroad field, but in 


lots of business paper copy that’s 
something! (See Gallery.) 

THe Raw Joint Co. To offset 
conscientious tries like that, how- 
ever, you get too many ad pages like 
this puerile effort. headed so nobly, 
“PROGRESS”. Then “FIT—-ECON.- 
OMY—STRENGTH”. Then, “De- 
voted exclusively and progressively 
for more than 50 years to the 
design, manufacture and servicing of 
rail joints.” There you have it. Oh! 
And a picture of a train. Why do 
so many of these ads have pictures 
of trains? That is just any old train. 
We should think even railroad men 
who love their work would get sick 
of leoking at just any old trains. 
(See Gallery.) 

Stanparp Car Truck Co. Of 
course, we've got to be fair. This 
particular page (three monkeys play- 
ing in the trees plus a headline, “No 
‘monkeying around”) could run 
practically anywhere for almost any 
My. what 


(See Gal- 


equipment manufacturer. 
an easy business this is. 
lery.) 

THe Kerite Co. 
young at 90... 
copy, and praise de Lawd, with a 
Light illus- 


“How to be 
is institutional 


free and easy approach. 


Gallery 


Standard Car Truck Co. 


Lima-Hamilton Corp. 


Rail Joint Co. 








28 Railroads 











0 15 MINUTES PER 


with the MILES Hrdroutly Cor-Wheel Bere: 


PROGRESS 
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tration shows white-bearded Old 
Man Cable bobbing down the track 
with three cable contenders 
trying to catch up. Main theme of 
the text is wrapped up in this para- 


other 


graph: 


They say they have never seen any- 
thing like Kerite and they are right, 
because there isn’t anything like it. 
The insulation we make today contains 
the same Kerite invented by A. G. Day 
1860's. Nobody else makes it. 
Nobody else even knows how to make it. 


ALLIs- CHALMERS Merc. Co. A 
tractor spread and very typical of 
A-C’s hard-hitting performance in 
other markets. Headed, “One Trac- 
ror ... Many Joss” it is straight 
product stuff on the virtues and ver- 
satility of Model HD-5 which, with 


attachments. is 


in the 


bulldozer. 
Good 


shovel, 
snow plow, snow loader, ete. 
pictures, too. 
MacLean-Focc Lock Nur Co. 
Good businesslike comparison be- 
tween “M-F” threshold plate and the 
A.A.R. plate, side by 
side, item for item. No wasted words, 
just 1-2-5-4-5. (See Gallery.) 
AmericaAN Hoist & Derrick Co. 
W ell-handled 


crane 


conventional 


layout, big railroad 


running diagonally up the 
center of it. Headline 
“Saves 25c to 50c of Every Upkeep 


Dollar”. Then. key 


bulls-eved in circles very effectively. 


promises, 
features are 


For instance: 


“SEVEN TONS of wearing parts 
eliminated in the underbody.” 

“DIESEL power to the deck; ELEC- 
TRIC. power to the trucks.” 


“ONE GENERATOR 


traction system and the magnet.” 


powers the 


RAILROAD (Accessories Corp. 
Looks like a page out of this adver- 
tiser’s catalog. Even the head is 
catalog page titling, “Raco Self Ad- 
justing Sockets”. Copy is catalog-ish, 
too but a certain simplicity and di- 
rectness which is good. Here's the 
first three paragraphs: 


Kt ket 
applied to 


“Raco point number 333-36 
quickly standard 
Point Lugs without changing 


can be 
A. A. R 
existing switch fittings. 

“It has /arge bearing surface with 
less wear on parts under severe operat- 
ing conditions, 

“It provides a rotating connection at 
the point, with sufficient flexibility to 
for travel of the 


compensate switch 


point os 


FAIRMONT RatLway Morors. Text 
isn't too tough, but oh! That head- 
line! “Foremost in Railroad Pref- 


erence is what it savs. 
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Sell 


Gallery 


MacLean-Fogg Lock Nut Co. 


STANDARD Car Truck Co. On 
the other hand, here a little modesty 
is much more refreshing (and con- 
vincing). This advertiser first says, 
“What 
and then, before you figure they're 
chest-pounders, the head goes on to 


say, “Well . . . hardly any!” Well 


displayed panel across the base of ad 


. . NO replacements?” . . . 


shows the product and plugs its most 
significant features. 

ENTERPRISE RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 
Co. In this layout, which looks like 
an old cracker box wrapper, Enter- 
prise invites you to check the ad- 
vantages of its Unit Door Latch. Five 
points are listed and these are okay. 
At the top of the page is what we 
guess is the headline, “Enterprise is 
Specified by the Leading Railroads.” 

Stanparp Om Co. (CAL). Its 
“Lupe Memo” is short and sweet .. . 
for the man who takes his medicine 
fast. “Crankcase 
Sludge causes Hot Lube Oil troubles” 
RPM De to Diesel En- 


gine Lubricating Oil stops sludging 


This one covers 
shows how 


three ways. (See Gallery.) 

OakiTE Propucts. This is kind 
of a quickie business too although 
there’s extra copy here if the reader 
wants to read it. The headline offers, 
“24 MAINTENANCE CLEANING Joss 
OAKITE help you 
handle easier!”, and the works is a 
column check list of exactly what 
they are. (See Gallery.) 

Evectric Service Mrc. Co.—*40 
years of Research behind Keystone 
Lighting” is an unpromising head- 
line—and perhaps because the copy 
has nothing to live up to it says 


materials can 


nothing. 

AmericaN Car & Founpry Co. 
Swell layout—spread, two colors, 
double row of freight and tank cars 
diagonally cutting across both pages, 
large cartoon insert of a youngster 


Oakite Products 


Standard Oil Co. (Calif.) 


(in red) licking a lollipop. Headline. 
“The RAILROADS have a SWEE! 
TOOTH, too!” 
much of the sugar and sweets (20.. 
000,000 tons of sweets alone) is de 
livered in ACF tank cars, box cars 
and cane cars. Well done. (See Gal- 


Copy tells how s 


lery.) 

AMERICAN Boscu Corp. “You can 
depend on premium performance 
when the fuel injection system bears 
the name American Bosch.” Oh. 
Bosch! 

ELeEcTROMOTIVE Ditv., GENERAI 
Motors Corp. This page is all about 


“50 million GM Diesel miles on the 


Atlantic Coast line’ and how 55 
General Motors passenger Diesels 


amassed this grand total during the 
past eight years. No argument except 
for the illustration—another train! 
Tue P. & M. Co. 
for some kind of track clamp or an- 
choring device. Most of ad is pic- 
ture of a train with a circular inset 
showing the product in color. Head- 
line is a humdinger—“The Symbol 
of Dependable Anchorage.” 
Batpwin Locomotive Wokks. 
Spread, three-quarters of which is a 
picture of a train. True, it has a 
switching engine pulling it but it’s 
still a train. Copy and head are a 
simple exposition of “Switching at 
Geneva Steel with Baldwin Diesels.” 
FepeRAL-Mocut Corp. Headed, 
“Those were the days .. . ” this ad 
goes back to the "90's, but unlike 
Kerite never gets beyond genera!!- 


Front cover ad 


ties. 

Wma. W. Nucent & Co. Home'y 
but healthy salesman, “Year's « 
tinuous operation proves efficiency »f 
Santa Fe Alco-G.E. Locomotive.” 
Then it goes on to tell how Nugent 
Filters keep fuel and lube oil cl 

Twin Disc CLutcu Co. Shade: 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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Maybe you can’t tell which twin has the Toni, 
or how your Hooperating is doing in Upper 
Woonsocket, but if you have anything to sell 
to business or industry, there is one thing you 
can be sure of—now, next month, and the 
year after next. And that is this: 


Whatever your prospect may read (or listen 
to) for recreation, the moment he picks up his 
favorite business paper, he’s all business. 


He isn’t reading for “escape’’, and he doesn’t 
want to be entertained. What he does want is 
helpful information about his everyday job 
problems—and he'll read anything that 





readership versus the 


your dealers want to 
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MAIL COUPON 









promises to deliver it, whether he finds it in 
the editorial columns or the advertising pages. 


Maybe that’s why some of the most successful 
advertising to be found anywhere today is 
appearing in the business press. Examples? 
ABP has just published a whole volume full— 
including an honest appraisal of the objectives 
and techniques that made these campaigns 
click with readers. 


If you’re a copywriter, an agency exec or an 
ad-manager, “‘Copy that Clicks’”’ is your book. 
The coupon below, or a note on your company 
letterhead, will bring your copy by return mail. 





THE ASSOCIATED 





second class postage and audited by the Audit Bureau of C 


publications worthy of the subscriber’s money and the 
tiser’s investment, 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 





Please send me a free copy of “Co; 
that Clicks.” 


for your NAME 





BUSINESS PAPERS 


An association of 137 independently owned and operated business 
papers. Membership is confined to business papers entered under 


tions. Members of ABP subscribe to a code of high editorial, adver- 


tising .and circulation standards, and pledge themselves to deliver 


ee 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y 
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Wherever metalworking news is made, STEEL’s editors are always on the 
scene ... to report and interpret the news to more than 100,000 key metal- 
working men who depend on getting it every week. 

By transmitting firsthand reports on significant new developments, new 
ideas and new ways to improve production, STEEL’s editors hold the interest 
of these executives week after week. 

They are the men who make decisions in the plants that do over 96% of 
all metalworking business. They are the men you want to sell, and the story 
of your product in STEEL gets an extra “lift by being in the magazine they 
rely on. 

Ask the man from STEEL to give you the latest information on the huge 
metalworking-metalproducing market . . . on its tremendous growth in re- 
cent years ...on the way STEEL can help you increase your sales volume 
in this expanding industry. 



















STEEL « Penton Building « Cleveland 13, « Ohio 







A PENTON PUBLICATION 





Your advertising in STEEL reaches the plants 
that do over 96% of all metal- 






working business. 
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Copy Chasers 


the Hambletonian. Here we have 
“Controlled Horsepower” plus a big 
photo of a trotting race plus in the 
copy the inevitable hooey about con- 
trolling horses and controlling power. 
Whoa, Nell, dust gets in our eyes! 

Unit Truck Corp. This looks 
“What Caused 461 Acci- 
dents Due to Brake Rigging Failures 
in 1946?’ 
there’s 


interesting. 


asks the headline. Then 
a big bar chart showing the 
percentage of accidents and _ their 


causes, with the giant share, some 


62%, due to 
beams, brake beam hangers, and 

failures or lack of brake beam sup- 
ports — in dropped brake 


riggi A big black arrow points 


in 
to this and adjacent display copy 


says, “Unit trucks are designed to 
eliminate the risk of this type of 
accident.” Most convincing! 
Waucu Equipment Co. Plenty 
of reader appeal because even though 
it has its picture of a train, it is sub- 
ordinated to big bright colorful pic- 
tures of a banana, a piece of sewer 
pipe, a western steer, and a bottle of 
beer. This lets the headline quiz you, 


“What do these 


have in common?” 


items of Lading 
And the answer 


bounces right back to tell vou .. 


All these items are fragile freight . . . 
chief offenders in the high cost of car- 
lot shipment lading damage. 

With today’s speedup of freight car 
handling, the only positive safeguard 
damage lies in better 
cushioning of the longitudinal shocks 
which in turn provides comparable re- 
ductions in vertical and_ horizontal 


shocks. Ete., etc, 


against lading 


WESTINGHOUSE. Docs spread with 


plus small insets 
he aded. “No 
Now-In-Stock 


large map of U. 
showing cieoank 
Waitinc for these 
Items.” Items are listed, map shows 
location and different kinds of West- 
inghouse services available at dif- 
ferent points, This is helpful, service 
copy. 

Hupparp & Co, All we can say 
about this one is that the headline is, 
“OUALITY.” 

Tue Bupp Co. This four-color 
spread on new sleeping cars is hand- 
somely done. Stands out like a ray 
of sunshine in the dull ad pages of 


the railroad papers. 


Change Cars Here 


What vou’ve read far is fairly 
representative of these “dull ad 
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Get CAR BUILDERS TO AMERICAS BATE ROADS 


American Car & Foundry Co. 


pages,” except that we have deliber- 
ately avoided dumping in too many 
of the dullest ads. After all, there 
is no lesson to be learned from them 
—except do thou not likewise. 

The surprising thing to us is that 
unlike publications in other fields, 
these business papers seem to carry 
a good bit of better copy from frac- 
tional space advertisers. For example: 

Mip-West Forcing & Merc. Co. 
Quarter page on “The improved 
GAUTIER rail anchor”. In a white- 
on-black strip below this head, “It 
can’t be overdriven” with copy tight 
as you please: 

The improved Gautier is a 1-piece 

rail anchor that can be applied with a 


spike maul. It is scientifically designed 


so that it cannot be overdriven. Large 


bend radii prevent localized stresses 


and distribute the load over a substan- 

tial rail area. Write for complete in- 

formation. (See Gallery.) 

THe Notan Co. Powerful little 
quarter-pager, “World’s Quickest 
Way to Rerail Cars and Locomo- 
tives.” The product is well pictured, 
copy is comprehensive even in this 
limited space, and there’s a little box 
chart at the bottom of the ad covering 
size, capacity, price, etc. Incidentally, 
its always a pleasure to see price in 
an industrial ad. 

Lewis Bott & Nut Co. This is on 
the Seattire Hook Bott—A Greatly 
Improved Fastener.” Excellent small 
space layout, good-sized shot of bolt 
with key features numbered. Copy 
ties on then... 

1—Fins prevent turning. 

2—Fins seat without side pressure. 

+—Drives easily. 

And so on, covering seven noteworthy 
points. Very neatly done. (See Gal- 


lerv. ) 


Corrine Hoist Co. Lift or Pull— 
Easier and Faster with the NEW 
COFFING HOIST-JACK. Line draw- 
ing shows how “It’s a Hoist!”—“It's 
a Jack!” Copy sings right out. 

This new Coffing Hoist-jack is the 
3-in-1] tool you need to save time and 
money—safely—on lifting, 
pulling or stretching jobs in shop of fac- 
tory. Use it as a jack, as a hoist or asa 
load binder. Moves machinery, lifts 
trucks, cars or equipment. Workmen 
like its easy operation. 2,000 pounds 

weighs only 23 pounds com- 


scores of 


capacity : 

plete; Safety tested to 100% overload. 

Then there’s a paragraph offering 
helpful literature on this and other 
Coffing products and even a small 
box advertising another product, 
“The ‘Mighty-Midget’ Puller.” What, 
all this in a quarter page? Yes, and 
it’s all very readable. too! (See Gal- 
lery.) 

Whistle Stop 

Just a short stop here and there to 
point out a few individually good 
features of certain ads . 

Apams & WestTLaKe Co. Neat 
signature treatment, so clean and 
simple. Alongside name and address 
and list of products, two lanterns are 

display, 
plus three 
Type han- 


illustrated, captioned in 
“LANTERNS oil or electric” 
lines of descriptive copy. 
dling is excellent. 
EpGewaTeR STEEL Co. The old 
trick, and darn good one, of turning 
the product inside out—“Look im 
side an EDGWATER and see why it 
gives GREATER CAR AND I 
ING PROTECTION.” 
F AIRBANKS- MORSE. 
pen and ink sketches give distin 
to an ad which otherwise un! 


Superb 


nately has nothing useful to sa 
(Continued on Page 90) 
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. . » OR YOUR SALE MAY VANISH! 


You see them on office doors—in trade notices—below the 
‘Very truly yours.’’ Business titles, all of them. 


But unfortunately, ‘too few indicate the actual range and 
degree of influence that decides your sale. 


Business is full of these ‘‘Mystery Men’’—executives whose 
broad scope of authority cannot be identified by an official 
label—individuals with a direct and powerful voice in com- 
pany matters. How then can you be sure to have them speak 
up in your behalf? 


Reach them through NEWSWEEK. As men of authority and 
wide interests, they seek a full understanding of the world 
around them. This curiosity makes them unusually atten- 
tive to what NEWSWEEK has to say, both editorially and 
through its advertising pages. 


Of the 79% of NEWSWEEK’s quality audience prominent in 
business and industry, 43.3% are major executives. And of 
these, nearly half have a direct voice in company buying. 


More and more of America’s blue chip advertisers have 
learned the wisdom and profit of selling the men who have 


the most say ...im NEWSWEEK. Ask our nearby representative 
for full particulars. 


WHO HAVE THE MOS! 
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Copy Chasers 


Eaton Mec. Co. Here the product 
(spring washer) is built right into 
the headline most effectively. First 
line, “Cut shopping time on fast 
freight locomotives” and then, in red. 
washer 


“this simple way” with a 


spotted in between “this” and 
“simple”, 

PENNSYLVANIA SALT Mec. Co. Let’s 
not forget the 


“stopper” headline. 


Here’s a honey——“How a ‘salt cellar’ 
helps cut your metal cleaning costs.” 

GRAYBAR Evectric Co. Nor let us 
forget the come-hither values in the 
This 


Graybar can simplify 


ever reliable “how” headline. 
one “HOW 
your purchases and stores.” 
INDUSTRIAL Brownuoist Corp. 
Good use of another proven adver- 


check list. The 


headline simply invites you to “Check 


tising device, the 
this list of Brownhoist features 
when you're thinking of a Diesel 
electric locomotive-crane.” Ten fea- 
tures are listed, and the layout man 
has provided a little red pencil for 
you to grab. 

Amidst the weeds around the road- 
bed, these few daisies bloom—win- 
ners all, but all too few. 

WSTANDARD Om Co. (CALIP.) 
here's a comprehensive test report on 
lubricating oils, wrapped up for easy 


reading as the “Standard Engineer's 
Report.” 
per right hand corner gives “Test 
Data”: 


Pseudo report form in up- 


number of units, lubricant, 


Standard Oil Co. (Calif.) 


yest cata won 
en hae =, ~_- 


ENGINEER'S a cocinlns 7+ 


aa ser an Hm 
( met A ed 


RPM 


TEST Ses Ee O88 5 SSSPALY LUGRI CATES BOTH STEAs 
AND ALR EROS OF ATE areess fF 








SEALTITE 


HOOK BOLT | “**™'° HOIST-JAcK 
ee Bh ame nn ay ty ae ee € tt? 








Lewis 80.1 & HET CO 


FASTENER 





Lift or Pull 


EASIER AND FASTER 


sotety—on sores of lttmg pulling o 
wretching jobs im shop or foc. | 











Lewis Bolt & Nut Co. 


all in 
space. 


test period, lubricators, etc. 
about six square inches of 
Below, four pictures with captions, 
show and explain what happened 
when a locomotive compressor was 
lubricated with Calol Air Pump 
Lubricant for a full year—the free- 
dom in its working parts from car- 
bonaceous and oxidation deposits. 
Two paragraphs at the very bottom 
of the ad explain that 
Another compressor of the same size 
and type was operated on the opposite 
side of the locomotive. During the test, 
it was lubricated with a conventional 
type of Grade A valve oil. This compres- 
cages became 
filled with an appreciable amount of 
carbon. Also considerable deposits of 
carbon and lacquer accumulated in air 
discharge passages. 
Newsworthy, technically sound and 
interestingly presented. By all means 


valves and valve 


sors 


a winner, even in faster company. 
“OK as Inserted” to WALTER G. Fitz- 
stmons, Batten, Barton, Durstine and 
Osborne, San Francisco. 


Gallery 
Koppers Co. 


HERE'S ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT FIRES 
you EVER SAW! 


BECAUSE (T MAY HELP YOU 
10 PREVENT THEM | 


D may sound like o menate... but fire 










Pat ee eyes Raw armen eet et me amines ame ote 
SS ee 
oe 


Petssuet.retatie wooe 


Coffing Hoist Co. 
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Mid-West Forging & Mfg. Cc 


x%Korrers Co. Here’s anothe: 
test, and again the news element is 
big Madison 
Avenue agency man wed probably 
call this “Impact.”) Headline bangs 
right away—“Here’s One of the Most 
Important Fires You Ever Saw!” 
Then, the angle—“Because It May 
Help You to Prevent Them!” What's 
it all about? Read on. 


strong. (If we were 


It may sound like a miracle 
but fire-retardant wood is here! 

Koppers fire-retardant wood demon- 
strates its effectiveness in the tests pic- 
tured and has several times con- 
firmed it in fires in plants and factories 
built of the material. These fires were 
speedily brought control, with 
only minor structural damage, because 
of the protection given by Koppers fire- 
retardant treatment. 


under 


The test story is over at the right 
in six important pictures. The first 
pic shows two test structures—one 
of Koppers treated wood, the other 
untreated. A pan containing five 

(Continued on Page 94) 


Reade Mfg. Co. 


“THIS YEAR—WE TAKE THE WEEDS 
or 


THE WEEDS TAKE THE RAILROAD’ 
Fe ey acand saane onue 


READE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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.. « THE MACHINE BUILDING INDUSTRY 
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CAL PROBLEMS SOLVED BY MACHINE DESIGN: READERS 


con- 
ries 





were 

with 

ause 
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first 
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ther 

five 
tively few plants. Sell the designer in the day problems. Whether they are designing 
9100 plaryS reached by MACHINE DESIGN hearing aids or large power shears, they 

S for youxshare of this profitable market. look to the advertising and editorial pages 

for technical help and assistance. 

’ 6 : . : 
Ovg 66,000 design engineers and design Ask your MACHINE DESIGN representative 
geculives turn regularly to the pages of to show you the latest facts and figures on 
MACHINE DESIGN for help with their every this volume market. 








HMMACHINE DESIGN 


4 APE’ TON PUBLICATION + PENTON BUILDING + CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
> 


% £ 43rd Street 130 N. New Hompshire Ave. 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
N.Y YORK LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 
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Copy Chasers 


quarts of kerosene is placed in each 
structure, ready to be lighted. Then 
a pair of pix—one with the untreated 
structure blazing like all get out, the 
treated one resisting the flames. Next, 
after 22 minutes, the untreated struc- 
ture collapses in flame while the 
fire had died out in the treated one 
after the fuel had been consumed. 
Next pair of pix shows the untreated 
structure as nothing but smoldering 
ashes, while the Koppers treated job 
although charred still has its original 
strength and in the picture it is hold- 


ing up an 800 pound load. 


Well-handled tests are always in- 
teresting and usually helpful. Per- 
haps more than anything else, they 
give the prospect an unshakable con- 
fidence in what the maker claims for 
his product. Here, for instance, 
Koppers could have had a run-of- 
the-vyard ad without this test. With 
it, its surefire and an “OK as In- 
serted” is due to VINCENT DRAYNE, 
Ketchum, Macleod & Grove, Inc., 
Pittsburgh. 


¥%& Reape Mec. Co. This is a some- 
what unusual piece of copy, it has a 
tone of voice! Here, we'll read it to 


you, headline and all: 


THIS YEAR-—-WE TAKE THE WEEDS 
or 
rHE WEEDS TAKE THE RAILROAD 


This crisp note was sent up to the VP 
who held the purse strings for a large 
system. The man who sent it was a two- 
fisted railroader who knew what he 
needed and he sent the message to his 
boss in no uncertain words. 


Phone call—“GET DOWN HERE 
FAST! 
The big boss was on the spot and de- 


manded amplification 


We had a track back in 1939 where 
weeds were a forgotten problem. Our 
cost was under $25.00 per mile per year 
znd the chemical was being applied to 
prevent new growth as there was little or 


iothing left to kill 

sery ‘ pr vided by the Reade Com- 
pany was lenied to me. That was four 
vea 

- f this service has in my opinion 
eat th mpany millions of dollars. 


Labor costs have piled up. Weeds have 
not only made our track unsightly but 
rfered with essential track 


\“ raA 
Wee t ir line are now out of 
O.K Le n touch with the Reade 
Company. | saw one of their spray 


nn ” 
Fromise becomes Chimane 





Mwehd 


trains last week as I was leaving St. 
Louis. They sure go to town. 
- > * 

Weed control is no task for the mod- 
ern medicine man, It calls for years of 
experience, for the service of men who 
know the chemistry of weeds. Produc- 
tive capacity must permit of rolling out 
strings of loaded tank cars on short 
notice. Spray trains must be big and 
fast. Waste effort cannot be tolerated. 

If you have for any reason discontinued 
the use of weed killing chemical, it’s a 
big mistake and you will soon recognize 
it as such. 

Let us have the facts relating to your 
weed killing problem. We can give you 
action that will surprise you. 

No nonsense about this salesman. 
His conviction is terrific and con- 
tagious. There’s a lack of profes- 
sionalism in this writing that we 
think is excellent, the direct anti- 
thesis of copy that is too-smooth. 
Read it out loud. A big weed-free 
“OK As Inserted” to CHartes M. 





READE, president, Reade Mfg. ( 
Jersey City. (See Gallery. page YO) 
%THE Bupp Company. Well, 
here’s one railroad equipment maker 
who is merchandising conscious. This 
three-page ad starts on a right hand 


Promise becomes 


page that says, 
Perjormance.” In_ relatively — few 
words it tells the reader that on the 
next two pages he will find reproduc- 
tions of two Budd ads from _ con- 
sumer magazines. That these ads 
appeared two years apart and that 
the first one, “Glimpse of Coming 
Travel Magic” had to be illustrated 
by drawings but the more recent ad, 
“Coach for a Queen” has _photo- 
graphs. For our money, and Budd's, 
just that little bit says a big mouth- 
ful. “OK As Inserted” to GRAHAM 
S. Mason, Lewis & Gilman, Ince., 
Philadelphia. (See Gallery) 

THe Copy CHASERS. 


Live Smoke Shows Workings of Plastic Smokehouse 





CLEAR PLASTIC and live smoke will work hand-in-hand to show delegates to the annue 
ing of the American Meat Institute, Sept. 20-22, New York, how a smokehouse works 
powered by a small motor drives smoke through the ducts. The model, to be displayed ¢* 


2et- 
fan 


,0e 


shows by Atmos Corp., Chicago, was built by Barnes & Reinecke. 
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has the Money- 


YOU CAN SHOW THAT IT WILL PAY TO BUY IT! 


HR 


Pp 


IN 


PER OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Let’s talk balance sheets. 


On these pages you'll see the "47 net earnings of the prosperous mills listed in the current 
Standard & Poors. (Mills, incidentally, to which TEXTILE WORLD can deliver your message 


twelve times a year without fail.) 


Sweet as these net-earnings figures look, you may like knowing even more that they serve 


to point up an across-the-board sweep: 


According to a National City Bank compilation, durjng 1947, 42 cotton-goods manufacturers 
made $162,190,000; 16 silk-and-rayon companies, $90,326,000; 8 woolen-goods companies, $31,282,- 
000; 19 knit-goods concerns, $22,556,000; and 43 other leading textile organizations rolled up 
$137,092,000. 


Just 128 mills out of the several thousands in the industry made $443,446,000 during 1947! 
The money’s there . . . real “spending money.” 


The demand for every conceivable type of equipment used in the manufacture of textile 


products is there, too, as we’ve mentioned before in these pages. 

You, too, can tap this Midas-like market, if you can show these mills why it will pay them 
to invest their money in YOUR product. 

And here, of course, is where TEXTILE WORLD can be of tremendous help; because it can 


put your sales story directly before the mill men who make the industry’s buying decisions, as test 


after test has proved. 


Make a date with your TW representative today and let him tell you about TEXTILE 
WORLD'S time-tested ability to deliver a sales message to the industry in a way that makes 


for sales! 


TEXTILE WORLD 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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Advertising Volume Figures for 
August Issues of Business Papers 
1948 Total 6% (in Pages) Under 1947 
August Volume 5.4% (in Pages) Under 1947 
Page ‘ Page 
August 1948 1947 Gain Gain Eight Months 1948 1947 Gain Gain 
Trade 
Grand Total ‘ ' Grand Tota! 
Pages Pages Pages 
Industrial C ' 1948 947 Industrial Grour 1948 1947 ndustrial Group 1948 
Page 
Trede Group 1948 
\ a. 
I & 
. ' 4 
14 
(¢ ssnaidil 2 Page 102) 
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HEATING ano VENTILATING 


THE medium for us...! 


3 


4 


“It brings readers exactly the kind of information and 
help that they need——and like to get!” 


Busy, harassed Engineers and Contractors, engaged in designing and installing 
systems in buildings, are not interested so much in the abstract scientific theory 
behind new developments, or in the minute research details—as they are in the 
END-RESULTS of research that they can apply to current projects. HEAT- 
ING AND VENTILATING aims its editorial content deliberately to serve 
these men... gives them the boiled-down conclusions, the short-cuts, the handy 
tables, charts and data sheets . . . conveniently arranged, compactly written, 
helpfully illustrated. Result: High reader-interest which carries over to the 


advertising pages! 


“And we're in good company when we advertise in 
HEATING AND VENTILATING!” 


Recent issues carry the advertising of leading manufacturers of: Air Condition 
ing Units, Fans, Blowers, Air Filters, Air Washers, Pipe and Fittings, Valves, 
Traps, Tube, Boilers, Stokers, Oil Burners, Unit Heaters, Radiators, Convect- 
ors, Baseboard Radiation, Heating and Cooling Coils, Water Circulators, Sheet 
Metal, Welding Apparatus, Process Steam Equipment, Dust Control Equip- 
ment, Cooling Towers, Insulation, Compressors, Condensers, Grilles and Reg- 
isters, Roof Ventilators, Motors, Belts, Pumps, Thermostats, Flexible Metal 


Hose, Controls, Instruments, etc. 


VENTILATING 


148 LAFAYETTE STREET 


b 


Ih 


NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


e@ NEW YORK e CHICAGO 
y J. Twine, 148 Lafayette Street George G. Turner, 228 N. La Salle Street 
Phone: Canal 6-8120 Phone: Randolph 4058 
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Ad Volume Tabulation 
Pages 
Trade Grouse 1948 
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Simmons-Boardman Advances 
Hickey to New Position 
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Export Group 1948 1947 


American A 





ANGUS 
selected as the new advertising trade figure 


the burlap scotch man, has been 


to represent Bemis Bro. Bag Co. in its current 
burlap compaign. 


Farmaceutico 


Hacienda (two editior 

Hospital 12 

Ingenieria Internac na 
Construction 

t enieria Intern 


Industria 


McGraw-Hill Digest 
Petrole Interame 
Pharn Inter 0 


Revista Aerea Latinoamer 


cana 14 
Revista Rotaria 7 
Spanish Oral Hyviene 

(4 5/16x7 3/16) ys 
Textiles Panamericat & 

Total 
SIncludes a special issue 
*Includes lassified advertising 
Estimated 
Three issue 
Five issues 
‘July and August 1947 issues of School 
Vanagement were combined 
5SPharmacy Internat al published 
first edition in J t m7 
6A = l '4sS | rae res I le 1 | a 
port which was incorporated Int | 
tion Week as of April, 1948 
Operating Eng ee published ts 
regular issue January, 19458 
Loe not include vivertising n 
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Dun's Review Picks 
Sales Manager Team 


Carl E. Yoder and Alex J. Dughi 
have been appointed advertising 
managers at Dun’s Review. 

The two men have been sales re 


sentatives of the 
1945 


Dun & Bradstreet m 


Chev will be joint! 


saies 


‘ 


vertising 


Hight to Promotion Job 


Jack R. Hight, 
editor for The 
appointed promotion manager 
joined the metalworking publicatior 
1944, and later s¢ 


is its Eu opean editor with « 1dqu 


lormer assistant 
lron Age was 


markets 


cently 
associate editor in 


in London 


E. J. Whetzle Joins 
Drilling Magazine 
I J Whetzle has been appointed 
ager of advertising and sales pron 
for Drilling Magazine. Dallas, Tex 
Formerly manager of advertising 


leading oil field equipment manutact 
Mr Whetzle | 
with the 
of the 
director of 
vice-president of the 


closely asso 


has been 
drilling and production 
industry. He has been a nati 


NIAA and at present is 
Dallas chapter. 
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MAKE A 


YOUR CATALOG... .Beiae uct 


. applying your product 
to the prospect’s problem 





CREATE 
PREFERENCE 


.. . for your product 

















. PR t FERENCE is created through comparison 
SPECIFIC PROPOSALS require detailed specifications 


.. . Your catalog is a ‘‘must’’ for performing these two important functions—but 
it can achieve its maximum effectiveness only when it is designed for the specific 
needs of the catalog user and is available to him at the moment he needs it. 


* 


Pre-filing your catalog in a unit of the McGRAW-HILL CATALOG SERVICE is 
one way to assure most effective sales producing use of your product specifi- 
cations — for these reasons: 


1. Your catalog will be accurately delivered to buyers who have a clearly 
defined interest in your products. 


2. Your product specifications will be instantly accessible to these buyers — 
completely classified and indexed by product — when buying needs arise. 


3. Your catalog will be liquidated annually — thus eliminating obsolescence 
of data contained. 


4. Your prospective customers will be able to compare values and establish 
product preference before calling in your salesmen — thus materially reducing 
high-cost personal selling time required. 


This free booklet defines catalogs—describes their func- 
tion and flexibility as high-speed, low-cost selling tools. 


f tal b fer, when 
It tells you what type of catalogs buyers prefer, w Making better use 


, 1 
s 10° 
Send a request for your copy today. ef a proven sale 


ie = . ws 


they use them, for what purposes—and how often. 
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Would Your Product Sell In Latin America? 


By JOHN C. BURT 
|} M. Mathes, In 
New York 
T’S an old, old refrain by now. 
It comes up every time a group 
of manufacturers of industrial equip- 
ment gather and one of them men- 
tions Latin America. “Sure, there’s 
an industrial market down there.” 
says he. “But for my product?” 
This article can’t pretend to come 
up with a ready-made answer, which 
necessarily differs in degree for every 
manufacturer. But it can be main- 
tained that if a manufacturer will 
seek his own solution, step-by-step, 
in easy stages. he will find the solu- 
tion. The object of this article is to 
list enough of these steps to serve 
as sign-posts which will help mark 
the path to each individual solution. 
The ABC's of 


Latin American market for a given 


investigating the 


industrial product, then, begin with 
these questions: \) How can a pro- 
ducer with no export experience find 
out whether there is a market in Latin 
America for his product? B) If he 
definitely establishes that there is. 
how can he plan an export program? 
And most important of all: C) How 
can he develop facilities in Latin 
America for such a marketing pro- 
gram / 

After brief answers. this article 
will outline actual working details 
under each of the three general head- 
ings. 

Broadly speaking. a small manu- 
facturer with no export appropriation 
probably would make the Bureau of 


106 


Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce 
the first (and perhaps only) stop in 
answering the question, “Is there a 
market for the product?” The Bureau 
is a clearing house for consular re- 
ports from abroad, compiles trade 
numerous free 


data. and renders 


services. Its statistics, however, are 
quite general; they might indicate 
total exports of cutting tools, for ex- 
ample, but give no break-down on 
carbon-tipped cutting tools, etc. 
The would-be exporter might get 
a clue to prospective markets, how- 
ever, by examining the advertise- 
ments in export magazines for pos- 
sible ones by competitors, or adver- 
tisements by makers of similar prod- 
ucts. Other recommended steps are: 
Contacts with as many persons with 
Latin American business and indus- 
trial experience as possible; having 
an export advertising agency or a 
research organization conduct a mar- 
ket survey in a particular area, on a 
fee basis; and, best of all, a personal 
trip to investigate first-hand the most 


likely markets. 


Industrial Publications 
Offer Market Guidance 


If the manufacturer discovers a 
likely market. his first attack on 
point B—“planning an export pro- 
gram’’——might well be a small adver- 
tising program in a U. S. industrial 
publication printed in the Spanish 
language. For in addition to offer- 
ing free guidance in preparation of 
these 


the advertisements. publica- 


tions. often without charge. supply 


assistance in regard to 


rating, etc. The 


valuable 
markets, credit 
manufacturer at this stage probably 
would do well to consider turning 
his export problems over to an ex- 
perienced export specialist: either 
by hiring his own export manager. 
or making a working agreement with 
a combination export manager, who 
represents several manufacturers. 
An experienced specialist has the 
necessary basis for judging possible 
arrangements abroad, and avoiding 
mistakes which might lead to sub- 
stantial loss, or even injure sales 
standing in a given country for years 


to come. 
Differing Distribution Methods 


Such a specialist, too, probably 
would have the contacts necessary t 
line up distributors in Latin Amer 
ican countries. where distributior 
methods are quite different; for ex 
ample, a single distributor may 
handle everything from lawn mowers 
and knives to washing machines an 
Most good distributors 


are swamped with requests for ne 


automobiles. 


lines, while many without capital o 
standing actively solicit U. S. cor 
nections. Arranging a deal with th 
first type or evaluating accuratel 
the second requires experience. 
Such a manufacturer's export sp 
cialist would probably share pla 
ning on point C—arranging faciliti 
to develop the market in Latin Ame 
agen 


ica—with an advertising 


possibly one which specializes l 
export. He could arrange for ce 


(Continued on Page 142) 
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That’s what a lot of people are calling Latin 
America these days. 

Ask U.S. manufacturers of industrial machinery, 
equipment and supplies. They know. In fact, they’re 
selling the Latinos 385 million $ worth of industrial 
machinery this year. That’s almost half of total 
U.S. exports of these products. 

Future prospects are bright, too. It all adds up 
to a good market for sellers of U.S. industrial 
machinery. For although the Latinos already have 
developed new, modern industries, they are striving 
to achieve an even greater new industrial era. And 
they probably will. For they have the natural re- 
sources and the hydro-electric potential to develop 
these resources for industry. 

Only one thing is lacking. The Latinos need a 
higher level of technical knowledge, more skilled 
labor. To get this education, many leaders in the 
Latin American industrial field are reading 
Ingenieria Internacional Industria every month. 

This is a McGraw-Hill International Publication. 





Address is 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, = 
N.Y. Overseas branch offices are in Mexico City, Modern industries operate at full speed today south of the Rio 
Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires and London. 


Grande. They are using the latest methods in manufacturing 
+ ++ processing .. . distribution. Here is a steel mill in Brazil. 
















Ay 

THEY READ INDUSTRIA er 
The important agents, im- 
porters and other key buyers 
of U.S.-made industrial ma- 
chinery, equipment and sup- 
plies in Latin America are 
PAID SUBSCRIBERS to 
INGENIERIA INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIA, 





The Latinos have abundant supplies of almost 
all the raw materials they need for industry. 
Here is copper ore at a modern mine in Chile. 


The Latinos need one thing: skilled labor. They need the 
80 million kilowatts—that’s 30 million kilowatts more than technological brains and experience to harness their power 


Hydro-electric power is needed. Latin America’s potential is 


the installed central power station capacity in the U.S. today. and use their raw materials to achieve a new industrial future. 
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as companies INIEGRAILE . |. 


Patterned after the manner in which the oil industry itself is operated, | 








The Oil and Gas Journal is itself an integrated “all-industry” publication, 
serving the oil industry in the same manner as the integrated oil com- 
panies operated within that industry. 

Top operating and supervisory jobs in the integrated oil companies are 
integrated, where the activities and responsibilities of certain individuals 
extend to more than one division of the industry. These include such 
men as managers, chief engineers, research directors, general super- 
intendents, purchasing agents, etc. They constitute one of the most 
important single buying groups, because they are men whose authority 
and buying power in the major integrated companies cover a very 
sizable portion of the industry's equipment purchases. 

In addition to the above group of oil men whose activities are inte- 
grated, there is also the larger group of oil men who are working 
toward these important integrated jobs. Ambitious and far-sighted oil 
company men realize that they must not only know their immediate 
jobs well, but also must be thoroughly conversant with all phases of 
petroleum operations if they are to be ready for elevation to positions 
of greater responsibility within the integrated operations of their com- 
pany. 

Needless to say, they concentrate their reading in a publication which 
is “all industry” in scope . . . integrated for them in its editorial 
approach. 






































Also, more and more advertisers are 
CONCENTRATING their advertis- 
ing, to the extent that they first 
do an adequate, dominant job in the 
leading oil paper, where they get “all 
industry” coverage ... and where 
they know that readers too are 
CONCENTRATING their valuable 


reading time. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT NEWS 


Gives Complete 
Coverage of 
Canadian Industry 


Canada is the world’s third larg- 
est trading nation. On a per cap- 
ita basis she is easily first. 








Since 1939, employment in Cana- 
dian factories has doubled. 


Imports of machine tools in the 
same period has more than quad- 
rupled, totalling $24 millions in 


L947. 


Machinery (excluding farm ma- 
chinery)} was imported in 1947 to 
the amount of over $130 millions. 


Canadian buvers look to CIEN as 
a primary source of information 
on the machinery and equipment 


they want to buy. 


The large number of inquiries 
they send us monthly show CIEN 
as a powerful link between buyers 
in Canadian industry and the man- 
ufacturer and distributor of indus- 
trial machinery and supplies. 


ADVERTISING IN CIEN 
IS ECONOMICAL 
AND EFFECTIVE 


. that’s why it carries more ad 
vertising from lL. S. companies 
than any other Canadian indus 
trial publication You can do a 
complete job with CIEN the 
largest industrial circulation § in 


Canada. 


Writ for ' ‘ ww an be fit from 
planned rogt CANADIAN INDUS 
TRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


Head Office: GARDENVALE, QUE. 


Representatives: 


Atianta, Ga I of i I” NW 
Boston 8 H. « WW ‘ Beacon St Chicago 4 
G. C. Hooker & R. H. I ) West Jacksor tivd 
Cleveland i4 M i Pierce Superior 
Detroit 2. B ‘ } 48 §©6Collingwood 
Detroit 2! Don I Prouty 182% Parks 
Grand Rapids, Mich.. Leland L. Galt. 441 Coit 
Indianapolis, tind.. M. Graham LeVay. 9738 N. Sheridar 
Ave Les Angeles |. A. H. Haurin Jr 6000 Mira 
monte RBivd Maywood mW ‘ i Holder P 0 
Rox 15; New York City !, Howard Ely. Thomas Pub 
lishing Co Wl—Sth Ave Philadelphia 4. G. Park 
Singer Jr 815 Chestnut St Pittsburgh 22. G. H 
Scoltock Jr. & Georg I Mayer Jr 210 Parmer 
n - 

N 


A> >> 


tank «6Blde San Franciseo 5. C. H Woolle 607 
farket & Western Springs, til Cc & Burt 
W A 
A 
“NATIONAL BUSINESS” 


PUBLICATION 
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Suppliers Exhibit At Chicago RR Fair 


Every week during the Chicago 
Railroad Fair the Budd Co. has 
shunted a brand new stainless steel 
passenger car off the production line 
and onto the siding beside its display 
tent. The company is one of many 
exhibitors at the summer fair spon- 
sored by 38 of the Country’s leading 
railroads. 

The Budd car showed in finished 
form what was described in detail in- 
side the tent: cut-awavs of bedroom 


and roomette sections. models of un- 


derfloor layout and of the vestibule 


end and rear section: a model factory 
assembly line accompanied by a 
series of photos showing Budd cars 
being built. To demonstrate that 
“Budd Cars Can Take It.” cartoon 
characters worked over cartoon cars 
while fists pounded, punched and 


squeezed a model Budd car. 


{t Home and Abroad 

Budd's technical displays. com- 
bined with the newly-minted series of 
modern railroad cars, successfully 
impressed both buyers and the riding 
public. 

Among the supply and service ex- 
hibitors, Crane Co. demonstrated 
the comfort of home radiant heating 
and how that comfort can be dupli- 


RAILROAD SUPPLIERS Heywood-Wakefield and Luminator teamed up to display their prod 
on this 40-foot carousel at the Chicago Railroad Fair. The furniture maker installed every t 





cated in train travel. 5S. Karpen 
Bros. also demonstrated comfort 
home and abroad—in design of pass 
enger car furniture. 

G-E’s booth took visitors on a 
oversize-panel reading tour of it 
latest educational comic book: “A: 
ventures in Electricity—Electricit 
in Railroading.” Union Pacific p 
up a model train as a prize for il 
boy or girl who writes the best essa 


on “Why I Like the UP Exhibit.” 


Mars Lights Up Fair 

The Railway Express Agency « 
hibited two of the Fair’s most pop 
lar celebrities—a pair who have be: 
good customers to Railway Express 
Borden's Elsie. the cow. and s 
Beauregard. 

“Look for the perforated ceiling 
was the message to the public fro 
Pyle National Multi-Vent Air Dis 
tributors with a display of an install 
tion. and a list of cars using it. 

Mars Signal Licht Co. mounted 
Mars figure “8” lights on top of 
every other pole of the Fair's electri 
transmission system. Other suppliers 
installed equipment on the “Dead 
wood Central” narrow gauge li 


that carries sightseers from one end 


of the Fairgrounds to the other. 





Hedrich-Blessing Photo 


of train seat from conventional chairs to the latest Sleepy Hollow." The lighting comp® y 
installed special railroad fixtures. More than 4,000 riders hopped aboard the first day, est 


lishing the exhibit as a top draw of the fair. 
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WHAT’S DIFFERENT ABOUT 
MARINE NEWS? pIsTRIBUTION 


| The largest circulation of ALL 
as Ww marine monthly publications. 
. Marine News Lays It On The Line. 


cil Analyze Marine Media Facts. 



















lncreasing awareness and recognition 
of our great and constant service 
to the industry is the answer to 
\larine News’ sharply expand- 








bi ed circulation—meaning more 
se effective selling power for 
advertisers. Month by 
i - 
. month excellence ot %,. 
yi. : , es & 
: technical editorial 
° 
content and Marine 
ited information has 
i placed Marine 
ers News in top 
a spot. 
making up 1949 marine advertising schedules. 
include the fastest growing marine audience of read 
ers \ careful analysis will show the significant ad 
Vantaves ottered by Marine Ne Ws 
“We now have promis¢ that the shipbuilding iT 
1 1 I ill uTIS aLall ” ieres di nt lrun ai 
« Marin Ni WS 1S sele tively camer to t! 1s market 
; (; the ground floor of the new revival in ship 
"* i 
+f ey 
& 
; 
IE Marine News 
. a 26 WATER STREET @ NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


PHONE WHITEHALL 4-1450 


209 W. Jackson Blvd. 335 Terminal Sales Bidg 6605 Hollywood Bivd 
Chicago 4, Il. Portiand 5, Ore Los Angeles 26, Calif 
68 Post St San Francisco 4, Calif 
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In Mexico,Cuba, 
Central and 
South America 





nearly every textile 
manufacturer reads 


TEXTILES 


> . 
Panamericanos 
Ww Ww nas ar wn! 
T xT re Latin-An ) 
rg é } justry. When y 
ve 7 TT Y J 
‘ ‘rT > | atir Amar can 
Ex, } 1OV } 
a " ) | mn 
way ? r wTile nau 
tr ‘ ; QO tte the -at 
+¢ >| | tT q nie ‘ 
e thar untry, textile op- 


erations are greater than ALL other 
processing activities combined. 


Aten Menestnn’s tavitia m | iL 


bh + 


re 


INDIVIDUAL DRIVE MOTORS 
PUMPS, COMPRESSORS, VALVES 
STEAM TRAPS, LUBRICANTS 
VARIABLE SPEED CONTROLS 
HUMIDIFICATION AND MATERIALS 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


re sia T export 


his maanificent market can be inte 
vely vered with one, one only, 
Dusine urnal published in Spanish 


(including hundreds of paid subscrip- 
| | in 


tions in Brazil) exclusively for Lat 


America's textile manufa 


F full details and surprisingly 
tes, write 


PANAMERICAN 
PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


570 Seventh Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 
112 
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Employe Relations 


agements with the courage to see 


that half-measures haven't worked 
in the past and haven't a prayer of 
Its all out, 


or its more of the same. 


working in the future. 


Employer-employe harmony is im- 


portant today because it is the 
chassis upon which everything else 
rides. It is the 


which we can go neither very far nor 


element without 
very fast. Yet management persists 
in telling itself that it lacks the time, 
or the money or the manpower to 
build this harmony. Management. 
it is abundantly clear, has time for 
labor unrest of all sorts and descrip- 
tions; it has money for costly coun- 
sel; it has manpower for sales and 
advertising and _ research. There 
little if anything left 
com- 


seems to be 
over for employer-employe 
munication. 

Those managements with the new 
zeal to improve their employe publi- 
cations might find this self check-list 
embarrassing, but they might also 
find it helpful to ask themselves these 
questions: 

Is the publication actually a me- 
dium of communication between em- 
ployer and employe? Or is it solely 
a recorder of employe gossip? 

Does the 
interpret and explain company pol- 
Or does it let 
employes find out about these things 


publication announce, 


icies and programs? 
through rumor and hearsay? 

Does the publication earnestly dis- 
cuss the financial structure and op- 
eration of the company so that em- 
ployes understand? Or does it wait 
until the union or public sentiment 
smokes out the answers? 

Is the publication operated ac- 
cording to a sound editorial policy, 
planned and programmed in ad- 
vance? Or is it put together on a 
hit-or-miss basis? 

Is the publication modern in ap- 
treatment? 
Or does it fail to stand. up favorably 


pearance and editorial 
against publications the employes are 
accustomed to read? 

Is the publication adequately 
meshed in with the activities of the 


sales and advertising departments, 
with the industrial and public rela- 
tions departments? Or is it ex- 
per ted to go its own way as a corpo- 


rate orphan? 






Is the editor a competent and re: 


sonably experienced journalist, « 
someone on part time from an offi 
that could spare him? Is he giv 
the time to do his job well, and tl 
assistance he needs, or is his a lab 
of love, the last and least importa: 
of his chores? Is he paid enough | 
encourage his best efforts, or is h 
compensation so small that he is co: 
stantly looking for a bigger job? 
he a plush-chair operator. measurir 
his personal importance by the size 
of the company he works for, or is 
he humble in the face of the big job 
he has to do? 

Does the publication make it a 
point to link the employe to his job, 
his job to the company, the industry 
and the democratic system? Or does 
the company blindly take the em- 
ploye’s love of the system and devo- 
tion to free enterprise for granted? 

Has the publication been effici- 
ently set up, so that it appears reg- 
ularly ? Or do contusions over 
policy, copy approvals, and depart- 
mental jurisdictions keep it in con- 
stant turmoil? 


Last but far from least: Is the pub- 
lication produced primarily to sat- 
isfy management? Or are the 
interests, tastes and concerns of the 
employes sincerely taken into ac- 
count? 

Great credit should go to the in- 
associations which 


dustrial editing 


are genuinely striving to raise the 
standards of the industrial editing 
profession. It will take many strong 
and willing backs. The irony of the 
situation is that these 4,000-odd in- 
dustrial editors are the designated 
spokesmen of management, yet the 
amount of support they receive from 
management itself is pitiable beyond 
belief. A small percentage of man- 
agement’s frequently bewildering 
charities might well be diverted to 
the cause of strengthening these man- 
agement groups. Management would 
be the chief beneficiary. 

As things stand now. you can men: 
tion the gathering clouds of war 
without being branded an alarmist. 
Military strategists are of the mind 
that this time, if it occurs, it wil! be 
for keeps. It may not be long »e- 
fore the workers of the country ill 
be called upon the defend once more 


the great citadel of free enterp: ‘se. 


- 


We'd better make sure they be 
in it. 
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The Boss, here, is pretty well scared by rising sales costs. This morning he 
got out a hot bulletin to his salesmen intended to whip them into a new frenzy 
of action. He knows that he must increase the selling efficiency of each of his 
sales outlets to the metal working market. 


WHAT HE DOESN’T UNDERSTAND IS 


that he can’t expect his salesmen to any magazine in the metal working 
do all the selling. He doesn’t realize field. It smooths the way for sales, 
that advertising in MODERN MACHINI conditions the market for acceptance 
SHOP, coupled with the salesmen’s of what the salesmen have to offer. It 
efforts, can do a much better job at produces leads that make “cold” calls 
far less cost unnecessary. MODERN MACHINE SHOP 

gets results. RESULTS TELL THE 
MODERN MACHINE SHOP has a Circu- STORY. Gardner Publications, Inc., 
lation of over 37,500, the largest of Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 








FOR WHAT IT’S WORTH 


BY BOYCE CRAIG 











Is there such a thing as a “hypno- “Some years ago. he answered, 
tic” salesman—or a “hypnotic” ad? “we learned the answer to that. 
; “Methinks Pages and meknows -” “Previously we had advertised off 
in that order”, an advertising gent and on, and believed in advertising. 
declared. but just didn’t know what to say 

“Hypnotic salesmen are few and about our product. Everybody in 
far between,” he said. “However, the plant had a different idea of 
once many years ago a fish-eyed what the selling points were. Then 
salesman with a voodoo charm we hit on it. We learned why our 
(really!) knocked on our door, pro- customers repeated orders, why they 
ceeded to spin a hypnotic web, and liked the product. and decided to 
Mother succumbed to an outlandish make our prospects as familiar with 
deal even signing papers and writing the product as our customers. It was 
a big check. Next morning she as simple as that! 


awoke with a start, thought it had 


“Learning what to tell our pros- 
all been a dream—until she saw her 
: ; pects enabled us to become a steady 
carbon of the order! Yes sir that . ” eewrr. ° 
advertiser,” he added. “We ignored 






man had actually hypnotized mother : ai “4 ; 
os the president’s ideas—the salesmen’s 
into buying! : : 
ideas—and we went right to the cus- 


editorial 
horn... 


a © ‘ree 29 . P . +. . > init rm 

onversely”, he added, thers tomer. There simply must be an un- 
never was and never will be an ad 
that will hypnotize. Thus it is all 


the more important to win customers 


derlying reason for users repeatedly) 
ordering a product—and that we 


: ; found out. 
and influence prospects by doing the ‘ 
. °° "e. 6 9 “ «] . —_ > 
‘it next best thing to hypnotizing: givin o sir, no ad hypnotize ° But 
editoria : A age a 
em what they want to know! show a guy how he can benefit—and 





leadership has es : : he | ee 
been well earned. We publish “That's just your tell-all ap- © buys: 
eleven monthly merchandising proach,” I said. “ Anybody can, and Well, mister, I dunno about 
magazines, edited by thirty-nine most companies do, today, employ hypnosis but you talk so convinc- 
full-time editors and associates. that industrial approach. But I see ingly you’ve hypnotized me right into 


Their authority in their specific 4 hi . of f 
fields stems from long experience what you mean. You go a step passing this copy angle along to! 
~F. is TT LS . ‘ 


They live with the industries farther. You mean tell them the what it’s worth. So tell your Mom 
they serve. They attend trade right facts. How do you determine ma she’s not the only one who can 
functions regularly. what is right?” be hypnotized. 


They are dues-paying members of 
no fewer than 103 different 
trade and business associations ! 


They talk the retailer’s language 


They know his problems. 

= Dad e oak Marlow Account Green Gets Lowdown 
é is W y ney can interes im. 

“n ; ch tn ear On “a pater = To H. C. Walker 

d it na Is W y ¢ magazines 


The J. C. Marlow Milking Machine Co.., 
Mankato. Minn., has named Harold C, 
Through their editorial leadership Walker Advertising, Minneapolis, to handle 
its account. Roy Secrymiger is the account 


bring more reader respons 


in every field they cover, 
Haire Publications bring the 


advertiser more concentrated buying 


executive 


German Newspapers Appoint 
American Representative 


The American Foreign Language News 


the lowest cost per reader 


power at 





The 
papers, New York City, has been appointed 
| | \ | I. |- advertising representative for 44 of the 
‘ Xi g be ocd German language newspapers published in 
teeta the American and British zones in Get 
Merchandis ng Magazines many. 
HOUSE FURNISHING REVIEW - HOME FURNISHINGS MERCHANDISING 
CROCKERY AND GLASS JOURNAL - LINENS AND DOMESTICS Fulton Takes New 
CORSET AND UNDERWEAR REVIEW - FASHION ACCESSORIES Westinghouse Post 
eS J. R. Fulton has been appointed manager 
a) of the mining section of the industrial GUIDED TOUR finds Gov. Dwight Gre 
AIRPORTS & AIR CARRIERS + MERCHANDISING DIRECTORIES sales department of Westinghouse Electric (Rep., Ill.) getting lowdown on Chica 
eeene punaseeine C0. 1110 tates ten wat Corp. Road Show from Harvey A. Scribner, exe 
sectentainteni tntesantatetillh tentibeniinteniaiatniies Mr. Fulton spent 13 years in the West tive vice president, Russell T. Gray, In 
¢ burg go -Betra corny . inghouse Chicago sales office, and, since chairman of show publicity. Members 
1937, has been at East Pittsburgh in vari- group are (I. to r.) Dave Kennedy and B 
ous positions with industrial, marine, and McKenrick, both of Blaw-Knox, Miss R 
aviation sales responsibility. Goss, Mr. Scribner, Gov. Green. 
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592,527 BUYERS 
and SPECIFIERS 








It 


Most of Them in Plants Rated More than $100,000 
FOR SALE—at Non-Inflated Prices to Industrial Advertisers 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS reaches 52,527 Operating, Pro- 
duction and Purchasing men in all industries. 


90.1% of these men specifically request their copies of I. E. N. 


55.7% of these men are in plants rated one million and over. 
86.0% in plants rated more than one hundred thousand. 


84.9% are definitely 
titled to show plant operating responsibilities. 


92.9% of all copies go to specific individuals. 


These in brief, are some reasons why more advertisers have placed 
more space in each issue of INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 
NEWS for the past 10 years. They are solid FACTS on which 
to build your industrial advertising program. 


Only $95 a month carries your factual advertising to this power- 
ful buying group controlling the richest market in the world. 


It’s a buy — in any man’s language. 


NEW—mid year C C A Statement 
and our “NIAA Report.” 


Send for them. 

















Whip 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


PROOUCT 











INFORMATION SERVICE 










THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


(rR 461 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
Boston - Chicago - Cleveland - Detroit J 


Los Angeles - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh 








FOUNDED 193) 
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The Industry 


What Do They Buy? 


The products listed below are purchased in large quantities 


by the automotive and allied industries .. . 


and by every 


mass-production industry that looks to the automotive man- 
ufacturers for the latest techniques in metalworking. All 
these products can be profitably advertised in MACHINERY 


—and especially in the 


Machine Tools: 


Milling Machines, Boring Ma- 
chines, Broaching Machines, 
Screw Machines, Drilling Ma- 
chines, Lathes, Shapers, Plan- 
ers, Presses, Shears, Die-cast- 
Forging Ma: 


ing Machines, 
chines. 


Materials: 


Sheet and Strip Steel, Alloy 
Steel, Special Steels, Copper, 
Bronze. 


Zine 


Aluminum, 








Plastics, 


Ford Motor Co 





© NNN 


Automotive Production Number. 


Metal Cutting Tools: 
Milling Cutters, Taps, Reamers, 
Drills, Broaches, Hobs, Thread 
Chasers, Gear Cutters. 


Unit Machine Parts: 


Bearings—all ‘types, Chucks, 
Pulleys, Drives—Chain, V-belt, 
Flat belt, Electric Motors, Flex 
ible Couplings, Gears, Speed 
Transmissions, Speed Controls, 
Pumps. 


Miscellaneous 

Abrasives, Portable Tools, Lubri 
cants, Screws, Furnaces, Welding 
Equipment, Wire & Wire Prod 
ucts, Bushings, Files, Washers 
Hoists, Instruments, and many 
others 
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— In Metalworking Production 
— In Metalworking Purchases 


Since the days of the Model T, the automotive industry has been one of the 
pace-setters in the development of advanced manufacturing methods. The Auto- 
motive Production Number of MACHINERY—to be published in November 1948 
. —will describe some of these outstanding methods of mass production now in op- 
eration at leading automotive plants. 


From our past experience in publishing issues devoted to the automotive in- 
dustry, we know that November MACHINERY will be carefully studied by engi- 
neers, manufacturing executives, and shop leaders, not only in the automotive field 
but in every branch of the metalworking industries. November MACHINERY will 
be used by these men, many of whom will be able to apply practices described to 
solve their own manufacturing problems. Thus the technical information contained 
d in November MACHINERY becomes buying information for these decision-making 
executives when they plan the purchase of the machines, materials and equipment 
necessary to put new practices into action . . . buying information that is valuable 
to them—and profitable for you. 


g That is why the Automotive Production Number of MACHINERY is an ex- 
ceptional advertising opportunity—a chance to tell your story to the metalworking 
. executives who are intensely interested in newer and 
better production methods . . . and who have the means 
and authority to purchase the equipment necessary to 
put these methods into practice. 


Under MACHINERY’S Directed Distribution plan, 
top management and key personnel in the metalwork- 
ing industries who are known to have buying authority 
receive personal copies of MACHINERY regularly. They 
will read November MACHINERY with unusual interest 
because of the timeliness and usefulness of its subject 
matter. Closing date is October 5. Be sure to have your 
advertisement scheduled for this important issue. 
MACHINERY, Published by The Industrial Press, 148 
Lafayette Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


, / VKovember MACHINERY 
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Reach the Key Men Who Count 
in the Big National Ice Cream 


Manufacturing Market * * 


Largest Cover-All Circulation | 
Largest Number of Pages 


Largest Number of 
Ae 


Advertisers 
Ice Cream Production Means 
More Sales For Advertisers 


Whether you sell trucks or cartons, com- 
pressors or laboratory glassware, or any 
one of hundreds of other items, you'l 
find the ice cream industry among the 
nation's livest, most responsive markets 
Now over a billion dollar annual volume 
ice cream manufacturers need an almost 
incalculable amount of machinery, sup 
plies, manufacturing equipment, and main 
tenance products. New buildings, plant 
improvements, increased efficiency and 






larger production capacities are today's 














trend. This great expansion program is Bean 46 advastiones 
both a challenge and opportunity tc and advertising 
. o . . ” agencies market 
manufactur rs and suppliers - +. @ sales gy Pe = woe 
signal of an active high-purchasing-power data, and live sur- 
readily accessible industry. Your advertis vey facts to help | ' 
= , all | 
ing in THE ICE CREAM REVIEW now Jou Plan more oF DATA 
accomplishes a double purpose: timely aad tacrease you : 
introduction to America’s thousands of sales to the dairy ’ SERVICE 
ice cream manufacturing plants, and im ndustries. Lists and | 
; addressing- mailing HT 
mediate prospects for business. Get the services at moder- || / 
facts about what is going on in the ice ate cost. Ask us — H y 
cream industry and how THE ICE CREAM oat nave it — of " ly 
REVIEW un help you to PROFITABLY 
establish YOUR product. Ask For Market Data Surveys 


THE OLSEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1445 WN. FIFTH STREET MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN 





EVERY WEEK...IDEAS THAT SPAWN PROFITS 


“I read Advertising Age 
for its complete news 
coverage of advertising 
and marketing.” 


Wherever you find executives doing an important job in 








NEW Data 
on Media 








The following changes in business p 


per specifications have been announced 


since the Market Data Book number 
of Industrial Marketing went to pres 


Contractors & Engineers Monthly 


New rates in effect for Contra 
tors and Engineers Monthly, 470 
Fourth Ave., New York: 500 column 
inches, $9 per inch: 360 column 
inches, $11 per inch: 180 column 
inches, $12 per inch: 90 column 
inches, $13 per inch; less than 90 
column inches, $14 per inch: All 


space bought on column inch basis. 


Size 12 time 6time 3time 1 time 
| page $330 S360) S390) $420 
Say page 2410 260 280 280 
4 page 180 195 210 =210 
lo page 130 140 140 110 


Production Equipment 
New ofhices for Production Equ 
ment are at 107 S. Dearborn St.. 


Chi azo = 


Hosiery Industry Weekly 

Knit Goods Weekly. published 
Howes Publishing Co.. New Y: 
has been renamed Hosiery Indus 


Weekly. 


The Chemist 


The American Institute of Ch 
ists has appointed Publishers Ass 
ates. 1133 Broadway. New York. as 
advertising representatives for its 
monthly magazine The Chemist. 


Baker's Helper 
\ standard green for Bakers 
Helper advertisers is now available 


at new low rate of $55. 


Reader's Digest Association 
(Canada) Ltd. 

The Canadian French and f[ng- 
lish editions of the Reader's Dicest 
announce rate reductions. Bevin 
ning with January, 1919 issue 1 


are as follows: 


advertising, selling or marketing, you'll find ADVERTISING Frencl E is 
AGE bringing them all of the important marketing news Edition Editio 
tes R. M.G . Ad every Monday. That news is ideas in action . . . ideas that onl onl } 
Gino Sates Be ht spawn profits for ADVERTISING AGE readers! culation ; 
ager of Esso Standard Oil Guarantes 100 ve" PY, 
Co. 1 Year (52 issues). . .$3 3 Years (156 issues). ..$6 Pag (B& " ) 7206 $ 
age (2-col.) 240 1,4 
1 Page (B&W) 385 1.72 
. . . . ] Page (2-col 155 ] 7 
ADVERTISING AGE e 100 East Ohio Street e@ Chicago 11, Illinois (| poor) ase 2°24 
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-ass Ave., 


IT’S WHAT buyers 


And they are all picked buyers. The entire 
circulation of the Conover-Mast Purchas- 





ing Directory is carefully selected to cover 
the manufacturers in this country who do 
over 80° of all the business done—plus 
3500 buyers of equipment and materials 
for public utilities, steamship companies, 
mines, and government units, including 
consulates all over the world. 


And, because the book is used by these 
industrial buyers when they are in the 
market to buy, the'advertisers get inquiries 
—results. It is because of this continuous 
pulling power that over 90% of the present 





Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. —205 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. ¥.— 
Bidg., Cleveland 14, Ohio—5478 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 36, Calif.— 


Detroit 2, Mich.—Paul Revere House, Bridgewater, Mass.— 
nt Road, Bala-Cynwyd (Philadelphia), Pa. 
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LIKE—AND THEY USE IT 


1500 advertisers have renewed their adver- 
tising year after year. 


It will pay you, too, to be represented in 
the Conover- Mast Purchasing Directory by 
adequate space to illustrate and describe 
the uses of your products. You will get in- 
quiries and sales at an unbelievably low cost. 


Ask us to show you the evidence of the 
pulling power of the Conover-Mast Pur- 
chasing Directory. Look into it now for the 
next issue. One of our representatives will 
gladly give you full particulars. 

Issued Semiannually 


Conover Mast 








The new slaughtering and by-products 
plant of the Piute Packing Company, 
Bakersfield, California ... one of the 
4.425 meat packing plants that pro- 
duce in volume, buy in volume. 








PrUTE PRCKING Company 


ii 
o sell the 


MEAT 
PACKING 
FIELD... 


A mericas basie 


food industry... 


in this $12.500,000,000 
market, more active than 
ever before . . . one publica- 
tion has been building, ever 
since 1891, coverage, reader- 
ship, respect and acceptance 
throughout the meat pack- 


ing industry 


The 
National 


BY. 


and ANNUAL 
MEAT PACKERS 








GUIDE 

Ww te for latest 6-page 

lata file on meat packers 
rrent iilding nd expansion 


Media Data 


PROVISIONER 
Chicago 5 


THE NATIONAL 
407 S$. Dearborn 
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Is It News? 


By W. R. MASON 


William B. Remington, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 


stem BEST advertising copy is 
news. Your audience will read 
anything that’s news to them, whether 
it is about a murder or dress style, 
or whether it is about a product that 
offers more convenience, higher pro- 
duction and lower cost. 

Who are the reporters who must 
gather the news that will make good 
The legman—the 
one in daily contact with the sources 


advertising copy? 


of news—is the advertising manager. 
One of his prime functions is using 
his nose-for-news or the ability to 
recognize news when he sees it and 
to interpret it to his agency contact 
as raw material for good advertising. 

\ good ad manager-reporter gets 
that way by developing certain habits. 
He learns to ask questions. He learns 
to note any bit of information he 
gets from conversations in connection 
with his daily work. He learns to 
think of this information in terms of 
its usability as the stuff from which 
good ad copy is written. And then he 
learns to interpret it to his agency. 
Shop Talk Carries News 

The agency contact man does get 
some information when he visits the 
client and talks with people at the 
But he only visits. The 
advertising manager is on the job all 


factory. 


day every day. There he is con- 
stantly exposed to the news which 
will make good advertising. 

The people who give it to him 
seldom recognize the news value in 
most of this information. They are 
simply talking the language of their 
daily work. But the ad man has 
trained himself to see in routine 
statements, information that will have 


File Card Calls Move 

One announcement that may escape 
the usual waste basket destination is 
that mailed by the American News- 
paper Advertising Network recently. 

Moving to new offices recently, 
ANAN 
nouncements on 3x5 file cards with a 
die-cut tab at the top. The cards fit 
in all standard address card files. 


mailed all prospects an- 


meaning to a prospective buyer wh 
it is interpreted as an advanta; 
through good advertising. 

Who are the sources of news fi 
advertising? Some are obvious: T! 
engineers who develop the produ 
the sales executives who often li 
more closely with engineers than « 
ad managers. 

But there are others. Did you ever 
stop at a machine in the plant and 
ask the operator about his job? 
There’s a good chance that some e: 
ploye will either spark an ad idea or 
serve as a tip to some bigger piece of 


news. 


Salesmen Are Source 
Of Sales Talk 

Did you ever spend an afternoon 
with your chief inspector, just follow- 
ing him around and seeing how he 
watches the quality of your product? 
There’s news there, too. 

Did you ever go on the road with 
a salesman and listen with unlim- 
bered notebook while he tells his 
story? Salesmen often talk in head- 
lines, using catch phrases which they 
have developed over the vears and 
which they continue to use becaus 
they have found them effective. 

Have you ever called on users to 
see just what your product does for 
them? You'll learn a lot that even 
Or did 
you ever go it alone and try to do the 
selling job yourself? You can dig up 
plenty of lore about the good news 
that makes them buy. 


your engineers don't know. 


In this way the advertising mana- 


ger who is also a reporter can work 
more effectively with the agency and 
achieve the result they both want: 
better, more effective industrial ad- 
vertising, advertising that is action- 


compelling news. 


Familiar Face Memo 
Follows Up Sales Call 

To keep in contact with prospec: 
tive accounts, salesmen for Pract'cal 
Builder and Building Supply \cws 
send an unusual follow-up mene. 
The 84x11 sheet carries a pri: ted 


sales message, plus—a picture of the 
salesman and a memo space for \1m 


to write in a personal note. 
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Through 1951, the coal industry is expected to produce, 
annually, an average of 620 million tons. The increased 
demand for coal from electric utilities, domestic con- 
sumers, steel, plus export for European relief will be 
largely responsible for this high average. The Harriman 
report figures that U. S. coal required for European aid 
alone will amount to 125 million tons in the next four 
years — an average of 31.2 million tons annually through 
1951. 


As a result, tremendous sales opportunities exist in the 
coal mining industry for manufacturers of the vast 
variety of equipment and materials used in mining coal. 
Spending for equipment and materials will continue at 





i cael / 


> 


a high level for a long time. Today, coal mining in the 
United States is the most efficient and the most produc- 
tive in the world and mining companies intend to keep 
it so. This means more and more machines will be 
needed to help boost the man-hour output which even 
now is soaring to new heights. Mechanized mining is the 
only answer to continued high production. 


Now is the time to study your sales and advertising pro- 
grams, product by product, to obtain your share of this 
market. 


If you would like to know more about the coal indus- 
try’s requirements for your product or products, write 
to COAL AGE today for full market information. 





HIGH COAL PRODUCTION REQUIRES INCREASED USE OF MACHINERY 


1939 1946 
Underground coal mechanically loaded 31.0% 58.1% F 
Coal produced by stripping 9.3% 21.1% ae 
Coal production mechanically cleaned 20.1% 26.3 % 5 
This use of machinery to increase production, lower costs and J 


improve quality is also reflected in an increase in power con- 
sumption by mines of 57.3 percent between 1939 and 1946 
— an increase from 3.5 to 5.5 billion kilowatt hours. More than 
92 percent of this power was consumed by electric motors. 








A McGRAW-HILL PUB 


330 WEST 42wno ST., NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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AND SUPPLIES 


OF THIS STEEL MILL MARKET 


Buyers with authoritative “say so"’ on where 
this $50,000,000 worth of electrical busi- 
ness will be placed are active readers of the 
Iron & Steel Engineer. You can reach them 
monthly through the advertising pages of 
this publication, and cash in on your share 
of this tremendous market. Write today for 
complete data. 


Iron AND Steel 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


| CONTINUED FROM PACE 56) 


Role of Advertising 


YUNOW Ddtiaes of the whole. Advertising is ju 
another form of selling. Advert 
ing is salesmanship in print.” The- 
and other similar catchwords ha 

Fis ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT gained almost as wide acceptance 
folklore. They are. in fact. about 


appropriate as it is to say that 


lathe is hand-turning done by a m 


Ay, -_ chine. I know that there are thin 
SOM SD: ME done by lathes today that nobody « 
do by hand. 


We need to break selling dow 
We need to consider t! 
special problems involved in eae 
step. We to ask ourselv 


there are 


into steps. 


need 
whether standard pro 
dures which we can set up to i 


prove each step. 


Use Mechanical Approach 


equip salesn tl 
] 


salesmen? Can we 


better? Can we 


transfer from sales 


Are there tools which we can us 
that will expedite the process ¢ Are 

E N G I N E E R there better wavs by which we 
: i train good salesmen to be better 





“* . . . 
men functions that take their time 
and have these functions done 4 
other means. leaving salesmen mort 


20,000 


Have HIGH Advertising Rates 





time to be salesmen ? 


| think you see that the point | 

é ing to ake is that our ap- 
Got You D 3 am trying to ma . N) 
T h OWN ” proach to the use of advertising on 
e ep one should be fundamentally similar co 


that of our approach to mechaniza- 


Exchanges Why not take time off to 
present a just how many 


sales traini 


Advertising. 
research—all thes 


find out tion. 


, : 
potential Customers sales promotion, 


in the Baking Industry you are try “ee ° 2 
fj b | B and the other techniques with which 
‘? t ch wi ‘) ‘ t - ’ . . 
p ro ita e in t reacl th your advertising adverticing men try te work are fi 
sales message Probably vou are r 


damentally an application of th 


M ar k © t scalterin iced shot ar not reach 


scutiahie. cul principles of mechanization to dis- 


think of them u [ 


nearly grasp 


ng your most highly : ; ; 
OD anata dail toe tribution. If we 


b ikeries 


entire 


concentrated market 


will more 
ind be able to relate 


that way. we 


items a ane’ ieee 


reach those 


responsible for 80% of the 


for many 


their true value 


Industry production, vou can do ihem to economu trends. 


Only ONE emer a x - 
Trade Magazine process made up of many parts 


we will see distribution as a 


BAKER'S DIGEST 














° will approach its improvement part 
Reaches This Write for by part. as we are used to doing in 
ENTIRE Market! Sha toon complete information. mechanization of production, we \ ill 
— find ourselves asking iough questions e 
like these: 
“J ff ° Lid Why is there so much waste 
~/7 O8 lg Q Y tion in selling? 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER What makes a prospect buy! + Z 
minded ? 
Write for Complimentary Copies, a as aE oe 
Rate Cards, etc. I | 
7720 Sheridan Rood CHICAGO 26 CHICAGO 6-747 W. Jackson Blvd. don’t even know they ought to P 
NEW YORK 17-501 Fifth Ave. (Continued on Page 124) Xr’ 
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PROOF or RESULTS? 


COST PER 
INQUIRY 
IN REVISTA 
INDUSTRIAL 














$107.00 
$108.00 
$106.00 








$61.50 








$25.50 


and in the United States 


NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST : 
carries your message in 60,000 REVISTA B C D E F 


copies to thoroughly penetrate INDUSTRIAL 


over 45,000 industrial plants. 



































$13.80 





















FROM THE FILES OF A 
MANUFACTURER OF 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 


The chart shows the actual record of an ad- 
vertiser, establishing the fact that Revista 
INDUSTRIAL furnished inquiries at the lowest 
cost of any of the publications in which he is 


, advertising. 
PRINTED IN ‘& 


TWO 


EDITIONS 


Advertising in Revista INpUsTRIAL has always 
been in the “low cost” bracket. Details, rates 


and data gladly furnished upon request. 


Revista InpusTRIAL 


(Latin American Editions of New Equipment Digest— Affiliated with The Penton Publishing Co.) 


PENTON BUILDING 7 CLEVELAN D 1 3, OHIO 
NEY YORK (17): 16 East 43rd Street + CHICAGO (ll): 520 N. Michigan Ave. »* LOS ANGELES (4): 130 N. New Hampshire Ave. * PHILADELPHIA: 225 Strathmore Rd., Havertown 
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IN THREE STATES 


*Advertisers used more space in Construc- 
tion Digest in 1947 than ever before . 1705 
pages in 1947, compared with 1474 pages in 
1946 




















Publication printing — rather, the 
service a publication printer pro- 
vides — cannot be measured in terms 
of press hours, type, page make-up, 
plates or deadlines. 

It’s all of these things plus a lot 
of others, including a sort of sixth 
sense that some printers possess. 
This sixth sense seems somehow to 


function as “facilitator” in getting 


ONSTRUCTION 


IMinois Indiana _ Ohio Public Work 


First in market coverage, first in 
circulation, first in reader interest 
and first in advertising results* 

. your ads in Construction 
Digest hit the mark every time 
in this rich Illinois-Indiana-Ohio 
market. 

Construction Digest is the basic 
publication for the construction, 
public works industries and min- 
ing in this tri-state area. It is 
read regularly and thoroughly by 
the men your advertising must 
reach to produce results . . . the 
men who authorize and allocate 
purchases of every kind. Con- 
struction Digest gives you this 
complete, authoritative coverage 
surely . . . effectively . . . eco- 
nomically. 


215 E. New York St. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 









} Ce) ay 


Indianapolis 


SOME OF OUR 


SLAM 
Sansa ? 


jobs through the plant on time and 
in top condition. 

WNU has been in the periodical 
printing business for years and 
years, and our list of publications 
is impressively long. We have a lot 
of what it takes, including that 
“sixth sense.” Moreover. we're in a 
position to do a sweet job for one 
or two more publishers. 


May we tell you more? 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


WESTERN anoover i830 





UNION 210 SOUTH DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 6 


MAIL 


FROM 


copy 


BAG—AILL 


UNDER ONE ROOF 
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Role of Advertising 


customers for their own pocketboo! 
sake, and why? 


‘ 


How can we compensate for | 
fact that some buvers of our tows 
live in locations inconvenient for 


salesmen to cover? 


If it is disconcerting because lai 


show lar 


groups of prospects 


amounts of disinterest in our lates 
pet double-duty gadget. is there a w 
to reverse our direction of rotati: 
and fit our approach to what the 
large groups are interested in? 
To what extent. after all that. d 
the customer’s inclination to do bus 


‘ 


ness with you depend on the vagari: 
of individual personal relationships ’ 

Just what do you W ish everv cus- 
tomer or really know 
about your business? 


prospect to 


How many know things about you 
product that are 
and that you would like 


business and your 

imaginary 

to correct 7 
How does the form of the proposal 


you make to prospects shape up as 


representative ot vour product, your 
company? Does it sell or is it mum- 
bo jumbo? Does it excite or does it 
sound like a legal recital? 

Is there logic and common sens 
to the use of show manship in the 
whole 


operation of presenting and 


proposing a production machine? 


Can that concept be researched’ 


Can any of the other ideas ex- 
pressed above be researched with ac- 
curacy to finding the 


vield point of a new alloy? 


comparable 


Emphasis in Research 


Such are the questions (and tl 
could be extended indefinitely) which 
one asks when one approaches 
problems of distribution in the sa 
attitude as he approaches the pr 
lem of production. 

t 


The detailed “mechanization 
distribution” calls for many rela‘ 
activities that center around the 
vertising man as the co-ordinator « 


It is because 


wid 
applicator. we ad\ 
tising men have, perhaps, been in t 
best position to see the interrelation 
several powerful forces. that we ha 
found ourselves organizing our 0\ 
thinking and our own attitudes an’ 


90 


(Continued on Page 138) 
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MacRAE’S BLUE BOOK is | 


handy — efficient — accu- 
rate= more accessible = 
more manageable. Over 
75,000 copies are in 
constant use every day. 


Ee - 
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56th edition closing. For 
advertising rates call 
your agency or write to 
MacRAE’S BLUE BOOK 
Co. 18 E. Huron Street, 
Chicago 11, Ill. 
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MARKET 


and 


MEDIUM 


that pay off 


The largest fleet of pleas- 
ure boats in history is afloat 
this summer. Yacht clubs 
are flourishing, with greatest 
membership ever. Boating, 
once a sport for the few, is 
now enjoyed by millions. 
Yachting magazine’s circu- 
lation, without artificial 
stimulation of any kind, 


leads in boating field at all- 


time high. 














All factors form a perfect 
picture of a market and a 
medium that pay off hand- 
somely. With many other 
markets becoming saturated 
it will pay you to examine 


the boating field. 


May we supply you 


with further facts? 


Yachting 


YACHTING PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
205 E. 42nd Street « New York 17. N. Y. 


Tel. MUrray Hill 9-O715 
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PROBLEMS . 





Do You Know the Score? 


As you know, | am advertising 
manager of a fairly good sized com- 
pany. I am kept more than busy 
handling the advertising but do not 
get a very good chance to get into 
sales nor do I feel I have enough 
information at all times to do the best 
possible job even though sales man- 
agement has quite a few facts and 
figures and, of course, they are all 
available to me. 

Do you have any recommendations 
that would help in a situation of this 
kind? ApverTISING MANAGER. 

Your situation is parallel to that 
of a very large number of industrial 
advertising managers. It is neces- 
sary for you to spend so much time 
in the actual work of the department 
that vou do not have enough time to 
get a full picture of the situation and 
always be completely sure that you're 
taking the right course or that proper 
pressure is always being applied at 
the necessary points. Probably no 
sales or advertising manager has all 
of the facts and figures permitting 
him to do a completely ideal job. 

On the other hand. if the volume of 
work permits, a separate department 
may be established or one good mar- 
ket research man may be attached io 
either the advertising or sales depart- 
ments, 

You may be surprised to learn how 
much basic information is available. 
However, most frequently the infor- 
mation must be summarized and in- 
terpreted to be of very much value. 
If vou do not have anyone to do this 
for you, you probably should begin 
by burning a little midnight oil on 
the subject. The following are among 
the most simple basic facts that you 
may want to begin with: 

|. The volume by products by 
territories or by states and principal 
cities, 

2. The same information over a 
period of vears to indicate trends. 

3. Number of customers and num- 
ber of 


states. 


prospective customers by 


1. This information over a period 
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By KEITH J. EVAN 


of years is also helpful to indicat 
the trend. 


5. If you can break down you 
customers into size classifications, an: 
industrial classifications. as well as 
geographic, your facts will be of more 
specific help to you. 

6. What is the relationship ot! 
number of customers in each lin 
compared with the number of con 
panies in that line? 

7. What is your record of cus- 
tomers by states compared to the 
total number of companies _ that 
could buy from vou in these areas? 

8 Do you have the proper pro- 
portion of prospective customers on 
your mailing list so that you car 
work on them from a sales promo- 
tion and advertising standpoint’ 
These few figures will permit you 
to begin to determine where you are 
strong and what, if anything, should 
be done about it. 

9. Is increased sales promotion I 
advertising work necessary in certain 
industries or in certain geographi 
locations ? 

There are. of course, 101 other 
questions to be answered, but this 
will give you a good beginning. 


Tying in Advertising with Sales: 


| believe | do a fairly good yo 
of industrial advertising includin; 
space, direct mail, sales promotio 
letters, ete., but | am = not entire 
satisfied with the results. The g 
seems to be too big between my a 
vertising department and the sal 
department. 

I run an advertisement and rece 
a few requests tor quotations 


requests for literature, or | may 1 


a direct mail campaign and rece! 


many letters and cards asking for 
erature. The material is sent; the 
quiries are sent to the sales depa 


ment; and then more or less nothi 

happens. What is the matter? A 

VERTISING MANAGER. 

It would be easy to say that n 
ing is the matter, that you have dv ne 
your part and that it is up to ‘1 


sales department to do theirs. 


(Continued on Page 128) 
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. not unless you're lucky. And you can't 
expect to cover the prosperous Middle At- 
lantic construction equipment market unless 


you concentrate your fire. 


The pages of Constructioneer are your 
most effective weapons for directing your sales 
message straight to the target—the 8,500 men 
who purchase construction and public works 


equipment in this vital five-state area. 


For the best results from your advertising, 
place it in Constructioneer . . . the basic 
publication for the engineering construction 
and public works industries in Pennsylvania, 
New York, Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, 
and the District of Columbia. 


556 High Street = Newark, N. J. 


vores 





: { i i " 
Engineering Work in New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland and Delaware 
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DEFINITION: Materials Engineering is the 
broad technical function of applying engi- 
neering materials to product manufacture. 


N PRODUCT MANUFACTURE, materials engineering obviously includes the 
| selection of the proper materials, fabricated parts and finishes. It in- 
cludes, in addition, determining how best to process and fabricate the vari- 
ous materials—specifying methods and equipment for heat treating, finish- 
ing, welding, forming, and so on. 


More than 15,000 materials engineering men in 20-odd industries regu- 
larly read MATERIALS & METHODS. Many of these men carry the title 
“materials engineer,” but more frequently the materials-selection and mate- 
rials-processing function is performed by materials engineering men with 
just the title “engineer,” or some other title—chief engineer, metallurgist, 
process engineer, process metallurgist, production something-or-other, etc. 

These men—whatever their titles—are important to you, if you are selling 
materials, fabricated parts, finishes, or materials-processing equipment. 
They can be reached in one medium, MATERIALS & METHODS, which 


is the only magazine exclusively devoted to materials engineering. 











REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 
New York + Chicago + Philadelphia + Los 
Angeles + Cleveland + San Francisco 

Publishers of Metal Industries Catalog, 

Chemical Engineering Catalog, Progressive 


Architecture; Advertising Management for 
American Chemical Society Publications. 
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Problems 


have produced the inquiries; it is u 
to the sales department to turn the: 
into orders: but it is not as simp 
as that. 

Sales managers are very large! 
made up of successful salesme: 
They do not think very much abo 
paper work. Consequently, your i: 
quiries may be passed on to the sale 
men who may or may not be able t 
pay any attention to them. 

It is very true that some types « 
inquiries just are not worth follow 
ing. If all industrial salesmen fo 
lowed all leads, they would probab! 
not have very much time for thei 
important customers. After they hav: 
been on a few wild-goose chases, the 
tend to discount inquiries. parti 
larly if they are just requests for ad 
vertising literature. 

Perhaps you could have a sessivor 
with your sales manager to agri 
upon certain inquiries that should 
be run down and certain inquiries 
that may be passed up. If you will 
give the salesman a break on these. 
keeping some optional and only a 
portion on his must list, he will 
more inclined to go along with yo 
Then, after you have finished a cam- 
paign, urge the sales manager to send 
a note asking certain specific ques 
tions of his men. How many in- 
quiries did they personally follow-up? 
How many did they close? How 
many are still open with reasonable 
prospects? What is their opinion of 
the joint effort? 

If you will go more than your hall 
of the way, you will usually find 


sales management eager to cooperate 


Color in Magazine Ads: 

I have just had an argument wi! 
the boss. He tells me that he ca 
look through most any of the ind 
trial magazines and find that color 
usually used very poorly and, thet 
fore, he is against it. 

1 am afraid | wil! have to ag 
although, of course, there are sor 
few very splendid colored inserts 
many of the magazines. 

Do you have any comment on t! 
color situation? ADVERTISING MANAG! 


So much has been written on cc 0! 
and so little can be told in this 
swer: however. we do know that he 
effective use of color does help. | er- 
haps it would be a good idea for u 
to prepare one or two good color .d- 
vertisements for your chief execute. 
Place the colored ad beside the b! ck 


















id white, indicating the costs, and 
see Which he buys. Or perhaps, you 
in run an inquiry test using black 
ind white and color. Ask for some 
action. Ask that they 
write for bulletin. catalog, or some- 
Be sure that all other 
factors are equal. 
sults, 


particular 


thing similar. 
Then wait for re- 


wo interesting uses of color which 
you will note occasionally are: 

l. Over-all bleed use of 
either as a solid or as a tint. 


color. 


2. Try your principal illustration 


in a second color for an entirely dif- 
ferent effect. 


Production Costs? 

Unfortunately, we did not adequately 
estimate the continuing rise in the cost of 
our advertising, particularly our growing 
production costs. Consequently we are 
already beginning to have budget trouble. 
Probably others are having this same dif- 
ficulty. What are they doing about it? 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 

Your management, of course, is 
probably having budget trouble in 
most every other department. so you 
should not have more than a whole- 
some concern about this problem. 

Production 


costs, as you know, 


have been reduced by: 
Repeating good advertisements. 


Reprinting catalogs and book- 
lets instead of preparing new 
booklets that may not be any 
better. ; 
Having copy completely O.K.’d 
vy everyone before you begin to 
set type, so that the usual high 
cost of alterations is eliminated. 


bh 


I 


Making sure that your copy fits 
the layout before one line of type 
is set. 

Eliminating unnecessary color 
ress runs.—(It is always possible 
to reduce the number of colors or 
erhaps get your color effect by 

sing colored paper and two 
hades of one color rather than 
wo or more colors.) 

Re-using art and engravings. 

We find a great many advertising 

‘partments taking new _photo- 

aphs and making new halftones 

hen the photographs they already 
ive and the halftones on hand 

e so nearly like the new ones 

it the cost of the new is not 

stified. ) There, of course, are 
ndreds of other shortcuts. We 


Auaon 


OPERATIONS 


MAINTENANCE & 


aweat 


... Renders a Vital Service 

A. M. & O. is aviation’s know-how 
magazine. Edited for men who work 
in aviation, it aims to provide the 
latest, most authoritative word on 
technical problems from airport 
lighting to aircraft maintenance and 
operations, from CCA rulings to 
merchandising. It offers invaluable 
guidance enabling more profitable 


airport and aircraft operations. 





...Assures Concentrated Atten- 
tion for Your Advertising 

In performing this vital technical 
service, A. M. & O. has become the 
guidebook of the aviation industry 
on-the-ground. It is avidly read at 
airports, aircraft service shops, air- 
line and military bases not only in 
the U. S. but all over the globe. 
That’s your assurance of readership 


that makes coverage count! 


One Book Coverage of ALL 
AVIATION GROUND FACILITIES 


MILITARY—A.M. & O. reaches the main- 
tenance operations, and procurement offi- 
cers of the U. S. Air Forces who right now 
are seeking sources of supply for the $3 
billion expansion program. Ask for a copy 
of A.M. & O.’s “HOW TO SELL THE 
AIR FORCES”. 

AIRCRAFT SERVICE OPERATORS— More 
than 7,500 of these Fixed Base Operators 
are engaged in SELLING, SERVICING 
and OPERATING aircraft. They are the 
industry’s point-of-sale for aeronautical 
goods of all kinds. They own or operate 
most of the civil airports, purchase better 


than 60% of the light planes, repair and 


service most of the planes in operation. 


Audion 


Guidebook of the 
Aviation Industry 
on the Ground 





AIR TRANSPORT— More than 6,000 sched- 
uled and non-scheduled planes are now in 
operation. A.M. & O. gets complete cover- 
age of purchasing executives and key 
maintenance and operations personnel 
down to foremen in airlines all over the 
world. 

AIRPORTS 
of 1947; by 1952 the number will exceed 


8,000. A.M. & O. covers the Airport Man- 


~There were 5,755 at the end 


agers responsible for operation and main- 


tenance of airports. 


LOCAL, STATE AND FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT OFFICIALS INFLUENCING AND REG- 
ULATING CIVIL AVIATION 


MAINTENANCE & OPERATIONS 


ANDO AVIATION SERVICE “AGA? 


vith oe iol t e  le e 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
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are even beginning to find that w 





can get lower prices through get 









































ting three or four bids on each jo! 


Improving Effectiveness 
of Literature 


I believe our advertising department h 
prepared and carries on a well balane: 
program including magazine space, cat 
logs, folders, booklets, letters, etc. Hoy 
ever, I am not entirely satisfied with 11 
distribution of our advertising literatu 
and wonder if others are in the same boa 

When we advertise a new piece 
literature in the trade press, we get 
great many inquiries from persons 
whom we are not interested. When 
mail the literature independently of tl 
sales department, we know that only 
portion of it is read and kept for futw 
reference. 

Do you have any ideas as to what w 
can do to improve the effectiveness of our 
distribution methods?—-Apvertisinc MAN 
AGER 
THE TIMBERMAN OFFERS the most effective means You are using the two most zen- 
at your command for acquainting the forest products . 


. ; erally used methods of distribution: 
industry with your goods and services. 





however. it is true, as you say, that 


THE TIMBERMAN LEADS, in the forest products . literature advertised in the business 
oa wd total net por porsnie wenger > total number of a press does bring in some inquiries 
° fi ° 

editorial pages; in total number of advertising pages. a. Rate Mieiy. tee tainieseie See teal 
THE TIMBERMAN...FOR NEARLY 50 YEARS... interested. If your literature is not 
has been published under one ownership and nmianagement. is to expensive, w hv not take a chance? 

‘y In the huge and progressive lumber industry... THE : You cannot always tell good pros- 
TIMBERMAN is an institution, with strong influence fr ; 

: pects Irom poor. 

: and deep penetration. 4 sie 

M. If you have a good mailing list 
YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY for sales to key manage- and use it for the distribution of 
ment and purchasing factors in lumber, logging, plywood, - . iat $ 

‘ your literature, you cannot be 


box and woodworking is in a consistent space schedule in 


THE TIMBERMAN — international lumber journal of i . blamed poceuse ie ‘ee not 
LEADERSHIP. e keep and read every page. It is 
' good practice. however, when you 


prepare a particularly fine piece of 
T M —E Ti A bo LS R ae A bh , literature, to introduce it with an ad- 


vance letter in order to secure greater 











An International Lumber Journal...Founded 1899 
@ 519 S.W. PARK AVENUE «+ PORTLAND 5, OREGON 


acceptance. 
One method of distribution you do 


Also publishers of WESTERN BUILDING, the light construction journal of the WEST not mention is through your sales 
Seem) ¢ : es department. This usually is not ihe 
4 , - : 7s : . ‘ 
: ; ‘3 principal distribution channel, but it 
Bad ont 


is often one of the most effective. 
We believe you should check care- 


fully to see that your inside sales 








correspondence departments ire 


using your literature in connection 
You 


THE INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA BOOK NUMBER 


with all sales correspondence. 
should see to it that your literature 


is the only reference source which contains . ey 
is so handy and quickly availa!le 


basic statistical information on 86 primary in- that they will never send out a letict 
: : without sending some literature «0 
dustrial and trade markets . . . and detailed data on der separate cover if it is at all 


the publications serving them. applicable. 

Salesmen also should have a ha ‘5 
binder or brief case which incl: °s 
Analyze Markets and Media simultaneously in: space for edverticing liters 
Some advertising departments 


THE INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA BOOK NUMBER pare literature expressly designed ©! 


visual demonstration by sales : he 
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weES T 
ELE ct ® 1 co r 
246 EAST pouRT# st 
MANSFIELD: oxic 
Burton-R dgets: Inc 
4527 Reading Road March 16, 1948 
Cincinnatl g, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 
There ought to be a law in th ast oving dvet 
tising pusiness qui tc mers take 
sme out once e to Thank for a j° 
well done : 
Seriously want to express © p reciation 
your entire nization for the excellen unsel, © 
operation service OF recent order for 500 com 
plete Westin& ouse Kite n-Laundry play units. 
It was 4 big nd complic ed ssignme pecause we 
needed these co™ natio tc en-Lau dries t eet 
deadlin ates 12 ajo ail stores f coast to e 
coast desié eng! no niy int rpre da our Displa | d 
needs P greatly pr ur rigin once tion of y eas a 4 
this disP y: the our pt ucti pl came Pp n 
throug? ti with th sts we nee e roductio 
efe 
The combinatio tchen-Lau® y another n Ability 
Westinghous “gst,” D t without you ip we coul 
not have cashed jn on the © uni tablish it 
nationally Burton-Rod 
The units you puilt for ere athusiasticalls havea gers, Inc. 
receive by our retailers want to say than stablished a f 
ou for the part you pi a in this? ortant West- teen yea our- 
;nghouse promotion - r record of lead 
rshi - 
Yours very sincerely» b p as designers and 
Paul W Endriss vilders of 7 
Assistan avertising Mer: point quantity 
pwE/ tb Applian Division -of-sale aid 
ve ’ paper, masonite 
sti 
Ic, metal, ° 2 ‘ 
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Evaluate your sales possibili- 
ties in the grain and allied 
processing segment of the 
food field by studying data \ 
now available to you. Briefs 4 
have been prepared on the 
following subjects: 


ELECTRIC MOTORS @ 





FUMIGANTS 

V-BELT DRIVES 

PAINTS 

PACKAGING MACHINERY 
ROPE BELT DRIVES 
DIESEL ENGINES 

Also available is National Miller Pub- 


lication’s general survey ‘““Today and 
Tomorrow”. And remember, if you 


need special information we will 
gladly obtain it for you. Write: 





CHICAGO 6 


your r BEST 
vay ones! 


their 


ILLINOIS 


are 


Y ou’ ere win attention with 


easy-lo-answer 


REPLY-O LETTERS 


Busy men are never too busy to answer 
REPLY-O LETTERS ... 
ing them and your sales curve a good 
Reply-O Letters. 
The reply is in the letter . . . easy to 





and you re do- 
turn when you do use 


return no signature is necessary. 


Send now for samples and ex 
amples of successes made more 


successful by Reply-O Letters. 


Werte to the ' 


REPLY-O 


we 


PRODUCTS CO. 





















Plastics Use Increases 
120° in 5 Years 

“The world’s 
that’s the way plastics peo- 
In the past 


fastest growing in- 
dustry” 
ple see their business. 
five years plastics use has increased 
120% 

Total production of plastics resins 
increased 122% (from 489,000,000 
to 1,050,000,000 pounds). During the 
same five year period, plant invest- 
ment in plastics materials production 
facilities increased from $98 million 
in 1942 to $320 million at the end 
of 1947. The 


sion of plastics materials into end 


capacity for conver- 


products by molding, extrusion, lami- 


nating and other processes is esti- 


mated to have increased more than 
1200% during the same period. 

By the end of the year most of the 
postwar expansion in plants for plas- 
tic production should be completed. 


All of these 


mediately used because of shortages 


facilities will not be im- 
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The solid black line shows increases in plas- 
tics production up to end of 1947. Dash-dot 
continuation line indicates conservative es- 
timates of growth to 1953. Continuous dash 
line indicates projected growth in plastics 
production for next five years. 


A review of conditions within industries which influer 
industrial marketing procedure, by business paper editc 
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chemicals. 


of basic 


pansion should take care of demands 


This plant ex- 


over the next five year period. Con- 
solidating the figures from various 
sources gives an anticipated produc- 
tion of 2.44 billion pounds or an 
increase over 1947 
132%. This means that, 
to the most conservative authorities 


production of 
according 
within the industry, plastics are due 
for greater growth in the next five 
years than during the period from 
1942 to 1947, 


/ MOLDING 
/ AND CASTING 





Chart incorporating latest figures shows pro- 
portionate consumption of plastics resins in 
various fields of manufacturing. 


During the past year emphasis has 
been on improvement and better ap- 
plication of existing plastics rather 
than on the 
This trend is expected to con- 
tinue during the 
emphasis on the development of new 


introduction of new 
types. 
coming year W ith 


consumer and industrial applications 
for plastics and their use in combina- 
tion with metal, wood. and other in- 
dustrial materials.—C. William (le- 
worth, publisher, Plastics World 


Industrial Production 
Will Boom Through 1948 


Industrial production, including 
metalworking, appears likely to run 
on high, wide and handsome thro igh 
the remainder of 1948 

New orders for all types of ‘1a 


chinery, for one thing, are on the 
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INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS’ SALESMEN— 8000 strong— 
form a hard-hitting, coast-to-coast sales team that 
can do a real selling job for manufacturers of in- 
dustrial equipment, tools and supplies. It’s a local 


sales team that serves as well as sells . . . one that 
industry respects and trusts... that has entree into 
industrial America...that has acceptance among 
industrial buyers. 

The distributor’s salesman is the most powerful 
selling influence in industry today! Because of his 
close personal contacts with local buyers—and his 
knowledge of their production and maintenance 
requirements—the distributor’s salesman is the first 
called to the scene of an order. His product and 


Industrial D 


brand recommendations wield a lot of influence on 
the industrial customers he serves. He is truly a 
selling influence on industrial buying power. 

Getting this powerful sales team on your side... 
getting them to work on your sales...is unbeliev- 
ably simple when you use the distributor’s own 
publication—INpDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION. 

INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION is the top medium of 
contact between industrial manufacturers and their 
distributors. By keeping distributors and their 
salesmen well informed on products, applications, 
markets and developments, manufacturers adver- 
tising in InpuSTRIAL D1IsTRIBUTION influence the men 
who influence industrial buying. 


istribution 


Formerly Mill Supplies 


‘CGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION © 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 
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National nalysts, Ine. 


ANNOUNCES THE APPOINTMENT OF 


ARNOLD KING 


AS MANAGING DIRECTOR 


Mr. Ring is widely known for his pioneering in Area Sam- 


pling as applied to marketing and public opinion research. 


He was formerly Director of Ri sear A in Statistical Me thod- 
logy for the Bureau of Agricultural Economics at Iowa 


Slale # llege, Ame ‘. lou a. 


NATIONAL ANALYSTS, INC. 


WASHINGTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 








@ Read by more coal mer- 
chants — more coal sales 
executives in the coal in- 
dustry than any other coal 






publication. 






CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bldg. 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bidg. 







For ever 60 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 
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Trends 


upgrade after a drop of 6% in \ 
and a whittling down of backlog: 
a small amount. By prewar st 
ards, the pile-up of orders stil 
tremondous and is equal to al) ut 
seven months’ production, on 





average. Employment is beliey:d | 


hovering around the all-time hich 
mark reached in June, with over 6! 
million people at work. That is a 
gain of 1.2 million over last year. 
Meantime, unemployment stays close 
to bedrock at 2 millions. 


Second-quarter earnings reports 
of big companies show that protits 
are well ahead of 1947. Demand for 
capital goods (new plant and equip- 
ment) thus should stay high: it may 
be even stronger during the last half 
than earlier in the year. The impact 
of defense business and ECA orders 
on top of this solid volume of busi- 
ness almost guarantees high-level 
activity for the rest of the year. 


Crop reports are most encourag- 
ing with the grain crops promising 
to be of bumper proportions. The 
likelihood is that unless last-minute 
unfavorable developments — occur, 
farm prices will come down later on. 
giving a boost to meat production. 
Meat prices would drop in “49. The 
best thing that could happen for in- 
dustry would be a decline in food 


prices. That would leave people more 
money to spend for other goods. 


The overall wage rates in metal- 
working will rise about 6%. Higher 
labor costs will be felt in industrial 
prices but the advances in many 
items will be considerably smaller 
than the much-publicized boosts ir 
steel and automobiles. All in all, this 
year will see a price increase ol 
around 5%. 

Another increase in prices ol 
fabricated copper goods has alread) 
started in the face of a recent boost 
in copper prices which follo ved 
closely on the heels of advances 1 
zinc, nickel and lead. This is_ the 
second rise in fabricated materials: 
the first came last month when the 
mills boosted prices as the resuli o! 
wage increases. 

Lead advanced to 191% from : 
cents, New York; zinc jumped t 15 
cents, East St. Louis, up 3 cents, nd 


(Continued on Page 136) 
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WATCH FOR three things when evaluating 
buying-power coverage of America’s huge 
textile market. 

Look for coverage which is balanced (1) 
geographically, (2) by industry divisions, 
and (3) by plants and their buying units. 

Miss any one of the brackets and adver- 
tising results will suffer. 

Textice INpusrries has evolved a plan 
which delivers them all. 

It is based on a Continuing Check 
which keeps us posted on who and where 
are the industries’ worthwhile buying in- 
fluences. 

Circulation effort beamed along this 
line has built for T.I. a balanced net paid 
among production and management men 
which is the largest domestic mill circu- 
lation of ANY textile publication. 

This big net paid, T. I. supplements 
with Directed Distributicn. It amounts 
to less than 10% of the total — but it 
provides rifle-shot coverage of those few 
inaccessibles, yet highly important, men 
missed by even the best of paid circu- 
lations. 

The plan makes sense, doesn’t it? Be- 
cause it does, T. I. produces substantial 
results for advertisers. Try it — you'll see. 















NATION’S LARGEST TEXTILE PLANTS 
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ow od ’ 
7 Textile Industries 
- } The Production and Management Journal of the Textile Industries 
Is rs GRANT BLDG. « ATLANTA 3, GA. 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 134] 


Trends 


nickel spurted up 6'4 cents, f.o.b. 
Port Colborne, Ontario, to 40 cents. 
One copper advance was 2 cents to 
23) cents but at this writing major 


producers had not announced in- 


creases, ( onsumption of copper by 


fabricators in June showed an in- 
crease over May of almost 7,000 
tons, 


Output of stainless steel in 1949 
totalled 520,000 tons and all indica- 
tions lead to the belief that the use 
of stainless and heat resisting steels 
in 1948 will top this figure by a con- 
The 


use of these metals is shown by the 


siderable amount. increasing 
fact that nine years ago the produc- 
180,000 tons. Finished 


1947 


tion hit only 


products of these metals in 


totalled 330,000 tons, which set a 
new record, Chromium-nickel stain- 
less steels and special high-nickel 
alloys are being used for turbine 


blades, nozzle vanes and other vital 


parts in jet-propelled aircraft and 
turbine engines. 

industrial 
market 


attract 


Foundries in heavy 


areas are finding the labor 
tight. As a 


= hool 


very measure to 


and boys at- 


Muske- 


Mich.. high schools are instal- 


eraduates 
trades schools, the 
gon, 
ling the latest-type foundry labor- 
saving and mechanical equipment in 
the schools for vocational training. 
Foundries in the area are bearing 
the cost of the project. 

is still scarce 


Supply of pig iron 


and the quality of the coke is mixed. 
Meanwhile, it f.o.b. 


mill prices on steel will not affect di- 


is believed that 


rectly sales of gray iron foundries, 


as these suppliers have been on f.o.b. 
foundry basis for years. However, 
it will affect some of the prices on 
raw materials. 


operating at 


tool industry is 


-DI% 


machine 
of capacity, 
which now is estimated at $608 mil- 


New 


the upturn, although conditions are 


lion, orders appear to be on 
very spotty. Hardly ever before has 
business varied so sharply among 
individual companies. The majority 
of companies have an order backlog 
of better than three months, based on 
The 


manufacture of most types of ma- 


current operations. cycle of 
chine tools is three to four months. 
BuRNHAM FINNEY, editor. 


Vachinist. 


{mert- 


can 
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KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


122 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 17 
155 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO 4 
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8 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 3 
22 Marietta Street, N. W., ATLANTA 3 
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Before choosing any printing paper... 


Meyer, Ditton g Walshon 


First in sports equipment 
since 1898 
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Look at Levelcoat... 
for brightness 


Should the product you picture in 
your new catalog sizzle? Should it 
sparkle with sales appeal? Then make 
it come alive—against the setting of 
lustrous Levelcoat* 


Yes, 


from the body fiber out —brighter be- 


printing paper. 


Levelcoat papers are brilliant 


cause they're whiter than ever! 


Look at Levelcoat... 
for smoothness 


Smooth as richest country cream, the 





flowed-on surface of Levelcoat is a tri- 
umph of precision manufacture. Test 
it. Print with it. Let the smoother 
surface of Levelcoat give you smooth- 
er, truer press impressions ream alter 


ream, run after run, 


Look at Levelcoat... 


for printability 


Printers and advertisers alike depend 
on the printability of Levelcoat for 
i the smooth, trouble-free production of 
Nh | uniformly beautiful work. Let this out- 
standing Levelcoat quality produce 
finer results for you, too. Give your 


printing the Levelcoat lift! 


jilustrated here ts a typical use of Levelcoat*, not an actua! booklet 


a 
PAYS 7, s buclecat- 


PRINTING PAPERS. 


n ° 
OK ar reve 


*, 


G.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Levelcoat* printing papers are made 
in these grades: Trufect*, Kimfect*, 
Multifect* and Rotofect* 
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Milk Plant 


Monthly 





TOP MANAGEMENT'S preference for MILK PLANT 
MONTHLY as an advertising medium can be summed 
up in one word . .. RESULTS! 


Prompt reader response and constant results at low cost 
per reader ... Truly the best yardstick by which a pub- 
lication can be evaluated. 


The wealth of Factual Data, Editorial Excellence and 
helpful hints on ‘Best Practice" in the industry insures 
M.P.M.'s being read from Cover to Cover. 


Advertisers know that Milk Plant Monthly readers are 
those whose YES counts most . . . Reach the men who 
DECIDE thru the publication which has HELPED them 
decide . . . Since 1912. 


Consult your Advertising Agency or write today for 
detailed information and rates. 


. FOR DETAILED 
REFERENC™ DATA 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 5} 
ndustria 


327 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 4 


MARKET 
DATA BOOK 














For Basic Information On Industrial and Trade 
Markets—and the Publications Which Serve Them 


. see the 556 pages of data covering 86 primary 
markets—specifications, rates and circulations of the 
2,100 business papers serving U. S. and Canadian 
industry—and the factual presentations of over 200 
leading publishing organizations . . . in your 1948 


THE INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA BOOK NUMBER 
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Role of Advertising 


objectives to fit these several forces 
to the concept of more thoroug] 
mechanization of distribution. By 
following this line of reasoning we 
are now placing increasing emphasi 
upon commercial research, on sale 
training, and on the principles an 
techniques of sales promotion: re 
lating each force more closely to th 
characteristics of the sales job that 
needs to be done. 

All these things integrate with th: 
older and narrower conceptions of 
advertising. It is, therefore, a na 
tural consequence that we are equip 
ping ourselves to be of sérvice to 
sales managements in all such direc- 
tions—not so much by attempting to 
be experts in these fields ourselves 
as to be abreast of what is transpir 
ing in such fields, so as to bring 
to sales planning more facilities than 
are represented under the narrow 
definition of merely writing adver- 
tising copy. Advertising men have 
a long way to go in this direction, 
but we are on our way. We are on 
our way because the economics of 
distribution and the challenges in 
our own business demand that of us. 


Machine Tool Men 
Close to Market 


I shall not seek to develop in de- 
tail the arguments for any one form 
of advertising as applied to machine 
tool selling. After all, this is an in- 
dustry which has been a consistent 
user of advertising. While you un- 
doubtedly can use it better, you have 
progressed beyond the point where 
the elementary arguments for adver- 
tising have any real meaning to you. 
Rather, I should like to direct your 
attention to some areas where you 
may apply the principles of adver- 
ising more effectively and where ad- 
vertising men, if they are alert and 
competent, may make contributions 
that will be helpful to you. 

Let me begin by pointing out that 
machine tool builders are unique 
among other businesses in that they 
live and work in their own markc's. 
They actually use their own machines 
and those of their competitors in 
their own businesses. They sped 
much time in the shops of custome s. 
Accordingly, they know better th in 
many other businesses the probl 
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and attitudes and interests of the 
customer, and how they ought to 
talk to him in their selling and their 





advertising. I venture to ask you 
Pes to ask yourselves whether that 
el proximity to the customer which 
3y you naturally enjoy is good enough, 
wi revealing enough, incisive enough 
si for maximum effectiveness in your 
le marketing. 
in Many businesses farther removed 
re from their market than you are from 
the vours would tell you that they have 
hal excelled you in the employment of 
mechanical means, that is, commer- 
th: cial research, to keep abreast of 
of customer opinions, interests,  ex- 
na periences and attitudes. 
‘ip 
to Resistance to Research 
ra One service of advertising and of 
si advertising men is to make available 
ry the facilities of market research—to 
“a recommend the best techniques—to 
.an plan and program their use to in- 
vi corporate such findings in selling 
a and advertising. In my time in ad- 
“a vertising, | have seen an enormous 
“am advance, both in the use of research 
m and in the techniques of research 
sil and I expect a much more rapid con- 
s tinuance of this trend in the future. 
us. Too many times the obstacles to 
research are a tradition expressed in 
such terms as “we already know 
what research will tell us.” “we 
havent time.” “you really won't find reach yo 
de- out anything new.” “it costs too 
rm much!” Quite frequently resistance 
ine to research grows out of fear—fear 
in- that research will reflect on an in- 
ent dividual, or will disclose weaknesses Why penalize your sales and your salesmen by 
un- in sales procedures or sales manage- placing obstacles in the buyer’s path? Your catalog 
ave ment. Again you see how far be- in Sweet’s File puts your product at the buyer’s 
ere hind we lag in the application of fingertips, immediately, constantly. Your salesmen 
ver- modern ideas to the distribution field save their time and shoe leather, you cut selling 
ou. as against our attitudes toward the costs. And your cost for catalog preparation, printing 
our field of production. Not all produe- and distribution averages less than 2¢ per page. 
you tion men use the analytical research Have a Sweet’s representative call and explain how 
ver- ipproach to solving problems, but you can get faster buying action from your catalog. 
ad- vou know that a great many of them 


and lo. Seldom do they think that it 

jons reflects on them when new ideas are maa U 
lisclosed by outside study, or when \\ O O 

that ata is presented that they have over- 

que woked. They define their job as a 

hey at of filtering out ideas and they 


s. ek them through every scientific CATALOG SERVICE 






ines source. : , 

n In selling, it is unfortunately true Puts your Catalog into the Buyer s Hands 
ern at sales managers and salesmen when he’s ready to Buy 
Je" Se ten feel that they ought to be suf- 
han ient unto themselves for all phases Oe WO Se Vw Pee Caen es 
ens their job; that a good salesman 
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LENDS A HAND— 
TO WORLD INDU 












Did you ever stop to think of the important part paper plays in in- 
dustry? Every industry you think of needs paper in one form or 
another in its operations. The scope and service of the Paper and 
Pulp Manufacturing Industry — America’s SIXTH Industry — de- 
pends upon many industries for vast quantities of machinery, chemi- 
cals, equipment and supplies. Its annual production runs close to 
$4,000,000,000. 


Wields a great influence 
in the Paper and Pulp 
Manufacturing Industry 


-— ae 


For 28 years, the oldest A.B.C. monthly 

Ee publication in its field has been exception- 

< . Co '6 PN ally well known to mill officials and keymen, 

and is looked upon as AUTHORITY in the 

Industry. Each issue is a storehouse of valu 

isle weed able management, production and techno- 

logical information. The readership in- 

cludes: Administrative Executives. Purchas- 

ing Agents, Superintendents, Production 

Managers, Engineers and Technologists, 
Foremen and Skilled Operators 


These are the men who buy, specify or influ- 
ence purchasing. More of them PAY to read 
this publication than any other journal in 
the field! 


Tell your product or service story through this publication to men who 
will listen with interest 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


, fA VAN BUREN STREET CHICAGO 














LOOK FOR oe 


« 


THIS EMBLEM (am 


When yow see it in the advertisements of business publications—in their 
promotion copy in folders, on blotters, in circulars—you are being reminded 
that the publication has filed its complete reference data in The Market 
Data Book Number. it means you can find facts on the publication's editorial 
services, circulation, influence, market studies, and similar information, 





adjacent to complete data on the market it serves. 











ought to know by instinct and ex- 
perience everything necessary to 
marketing a product. Even though 
machine tool builders are exception- 
ally close to their consuming mar- 
kets as I have already indicated, | 
think one of the most useful lessons 
you could take home from. this 
course would be to alert yourself to 
the importance of market research, 
to investigate its possibilities in con- 
nection with your specific problems, 
and to apply it wherever there are 
indications that it may be of help. 
You know how basic research has 
been to long-term improvement in 
production. Believe me. when I tell 
you that it offers the same possibili- 
ties for long-term improvement in 
selling. 

You will permit me to point out 
that you do sell tools and, accord- 
ingly, face the temptation in your 
selling to place the tool itself ahead 
of the idea that justifies interest in 
the tool on the part of the customer. 
That temptation confronts salesmen 
and sales management in every 
equipment business. [| would like 
to emphasize that from the market- 
ing standpoint, the machine tool 
business is actually an idea business. 
Your customers buy ideas—they 
only buy tools because they have 
been sold an idea. 

Obsolescence is such an idea—cost 
cutting is another such idea. Either 
or both of these have sold more tools 
than price, or model change, or pat- 
ented features. Both have more of- 
ten than not been the actual buying 
force when other superficial reasons 
were presented and accepted as the 
motive force. 


Benefits of Research 


In one man’s view, obsolescence: 
and cost cutting are separate ideas. 
In another’s they are the obverse and 
reverse of the same medal. But what 
does the customer think? Which is 
the way to his attention and action 
Maybe he has still another way « 
defining and describing his buyin 
motives, which he is somewhat hes’ 
tant about disclosing to you, t! 
salesman, or the sales manager. 


’ 


Research can find out. Resear 
will help select and appraise the: 
and other ideas. It will devel: 
for you the ways to present mo: 
dramatically the ideas it unearth 
It will equip salesmen with a clear: 
grasp of the selling idea that wi 
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jis 
to 
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ul 
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buyers. Research 


move 


may, in 
fact, persuade you to do more idea- 
selling, and less product-selling, as 
the surest course to long-term sta- 
bility of 
volume. 


sales and production 

It is in the importance of idea- 
advertising that you and thoughtful 
most often differ. 
It is idea-advertising about which the 


advertising men 


advertiser has most uncertainties. It 
is from idea-advertising that the 
salesman finds it hardest to see quick 
Yet. we 
all admit that a picture of a machine 
about it, 


results in his daily work. 
tool. and glowing copy 
won't persuade a man to buy if he 
has the notion that it is a waste to 
discard equipment that hasn’t worn 
or that unspent deprecia- 
reflect 


out vet 


tion reserves. really good 


financial management. 


What Makes Your Sales Story? 

I earnestly hope that in the years 
ahead, industry will do a great deal 
more _ idea-selling. Experimental 
work will need to be done; disap- 
pointments will be encountered; but 
I believe that, in this area, the union 
of engineers and advertising men, 
and of the facilities with which the 
latter are conversant, will prove 
productive. 

I‘d like to ask you how you equip 
vour salesmen for selling—or if you 
do selling yourself, how you equip 
I know you study 


products, you study your customers; 


vourself. your 
vou have catalogs. pictures, specifi- 
cation sheets, and all the other stand- 
ard aids. But, have you tested them. 
experimented and rehearsed all the 
elements that should make up a sales 
story so that you know that it is 
presented most effectively ? 

You have given attention to this 
problem in this forum. and it is an 
area in which great progress is due 


to be 


equipment and 


made. Here is where the 
viewpoint and re- 
sources of the advertising man and 
s associate workers can give help 
to you. 
I find great resistance to the “can- 
d sales story’—and I understand 
iy. I find great resistance on the 
rt of salesmen to the use of pres- 
portfolios—and again I 
Past efforts of all 
us in these directions have been 
rudimentary, but I hold that develop- 


e tation 
derstand why. 


ment of standardized operations of 
sc ling, based on customer research, 


(Continued on Page 148) 


Whenever Ti op Executives 


— the Industry-wide News-Magazine is in the Picture. 


[dustrial America has been pro- 
ducing recently at more than 
double its pre-war rate, But in- 
creased production, naturally, is 
but half the problem; for every 
increase in production calls for a 
corresponding acceleration in THE 


RATE OF SELLING. 


Of course, advertising — MECH- 
ANIZED SELLING —is the real 
answer. And wise managers are 
to-day stepping up their advertis- 


ing volume to surely meet any 


added sales resistance which may 
develop in the course of future 


possible drastic readjustments. 


With top reader interest among 
industry leaders, and proven prof- 
itable returns for its advertisers, 
THE AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 
offers the largest coast-to-coast 
coverage in the entire field. It 
will carry your pressing sales mes- 
sage instantly to the entire in- 
dustry for about half the per- 
reader cost of the next best 


magazine. 


Industry leaders the country over read The REVIEW — it pays to 
sell THE TOP EXECUTIVES. 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY, 175 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Quality Trade Publishers Since 1858 


Midwestern Representative 


GUY W. WHITCOMB, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 
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South Central Representative 


FRED WRIGHT CO., 411 North 10th St., St. Louis 
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hard usage 


SPECIFY SWING-O-RING 
LOOSE-LEAF 


The large number of closely 
spoced rings used in the 


Swing-O-Ring loose-leaf bind 

er hold the pages so securely (\\\" 

that lighter weight paper can | 
A. used without donger of 


teoring out under hard usage \ 









For further infor- 
nation and the 
rane of your near- 
est Swing- O-Ring 
‘icensee write wus 
today. Write Dept. 
1™ 


SWING-O-RING 
Oversee of The fred Geet Co, tne 
3:4 OFAN srTreeer 
SROOKLYN 17. N.Y 


Swing: Ping 





; 
/ 
i 


- Read and liked _ 
— by men who will 
~ make wood prod- 
ucts from the 37 
billion feet of 
lumber being pro- 
duced this year. 













Use WOOD PRODUCTS =e 
advertising pages for 






assured results. 


FOR DETAILED 

= 
meetin mamitass) Paper in @ 
ngustria No. | 


MARKET 
Pye = industry 











431 South Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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| CONTINUED FROM Pace 106] 


Export 


lections, shipping, etc., while the 
agency devotes itself primarily to 
promotion. The most obvious be- 
ginning in advertising would be 
direct mail, which can be a very 
effective tool for certain promotions. 


Frequently a more effective be- 
ginning is preparation of a select list 
of excellent prospective customers by 
someone thoroughly familiar with 
the market, each to be reached by a 
personal — preferably “recommend- 
ed”—letter. Further steps hinge on 
the size of the manufacturer’s pro- 
motional export budget. 


A—-BurREAU OF FOREIGN AND 
Domestic Commerce—U. S. Dept. 
OF COMMERCE. 


Varket. The Bureau serves as a 
clearing house for regional economic 
studies by U. S. consulates, Foreign 
Economic Administration surveys, 
ete. It supplies data on import mar- 
kets in individual countries for vari- 
ous products, also breaking data 
down by volume of local, foreign and 
U. S. competition, without giving 
firm names. (See Foreign Commerce 
Yearbook. Foreign Trade-Basic In- 
formation Sources is also a useful 
general source.) Note: Large nations 
such as Brazil maintain trade organ- 
izations in this country which pro- 
vide detailed information on _ their 
own markets. 


Collections. The Bureau’s World 
Trade Directory reports on business 
standing, credit, assets, etc., of 800.- 
000 foreign firms and can obtain 
last-minute reports on a particular 
firm via air mail, from a U. S. con- 
sulate in the country in question. 
Standard business sources (no con- 
nection with the Bureau) on credit 
are the Foreign Credit Interchange 
Bureau, Latin American Guide, pub- 
lished by the American Foreign 
Credit 
and Dun and Bradstreet’s Latin 


Underwriters Corporation, 


(American section. 


The Bureau sup- 
plies data on packing, transportation, 


Cost analysis. 


insurance, commission, etc. Much 
current material on various coun- 
tries appears in the Bureau’s 
“Foreign Commerce Weekly.” In- 
dependent of the Bureau, “Exporter’s 
Encyclopedia” and “Custom House 





Three Important Points for 
Construction Equipment Advertisers 


When the product you are advertis- 
1. ing has to do with the design, mix- 
ing, transporting, handling, forming, 
placing, finishing or curing of concrete, of 
precast concrete products, or ready-mixed 
concrete—then these are your only real 
customer prospects 


2 The contractor who does concrete 
e construction work; 

The concrete products manufacturer; 

The ready-mixed concrete producer. 


3 And CONCRETE is the only publica- 


tion that gives you effective and 
wasteless coverage of a!! three 


Write today for complete informa- 
GE:3 tion and latest circulation figures. 
—— 


CONCRETE PUBLISHING CORP. 


1937 DAILY NEWS BLDG. CHICAGO 6 








NOW 
COLOR 


PLASTICS WORLD now 
offers color in your adver- 


tisements. 


This is one more step in 
PLASTICS WORLD’s con- 
tinuing program of im- 
proved service to the 27,000 
men who Specify, Buy, Make 
and Use Plastics and Plastics 


Products. 

Standard Red. Green. Biue. 

Orange, or Yellow available 

at an additional cost of $75. 
Write for Rates and 


Full Information. 


| Plastics World | 


CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 


Chicago ¢ Cleveland « Los Angeles 
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yuide” are standard sources for 
imilar information. 

Government regulations. The Bu- 
eau issues weekly “Foreign Trade 
etter,” listing U. S. government ex- 
ort, import control regulations. It 
ilso provides data on foreign govern- 
nent regulations, laws. For ex- 
imple, “Bulletin of Export and Im- 
port Practice.” “Statistical Classifica- 
tion of Domestic and Foreign Com- 
modities,” “Trading Under the Laws 
of Brazil.” 

Promotion. The Bureau has pre- 
pared a bulletin, “Latin American 
Media Cost Plan,” an elementary 
budgetary guide to export advertis- 
ing. The Bureau also has lists of 
importers, distributors, wholesalers, 
etc., of various products, country by 
country, many of them suitable for 
direct mail campaigns. 


> 


B—U. S. InpustriaL PuBLica- 
rIONS IN THE SPANISH LANGUAGE. 

Many of these publications also 
have Portuguese language editions, 
because Brazilians form a_ high 
percentage of Latin American popu- 
lation, particularly from an _ indus- 
trialization standpoint. These publi- 
cations (some also with English 
language editions) are the most 
obvious media for small  indus- 
trial manufacturers newly arrived 
in export, and with limited adver- 
tising budgets. Some cover several 
industrial fields, and are therefore 
of the horizontal type: others 
are vertical, concentrating on a 
readership in the construction indus- 
tries, textile plants, sugar mills, or 
oil fields, ete. See publication listings 
in “Exports and Imports” section of 
Varket Data Book number of INbus- 
rRIAL MARKETING, published Sept. 
15. 

Varket. Many of these publica- 
tions make their own market surveys 
on various product types, publishing 
them in special bulletins and mail- 
x them to their advertisers. 


Government regulations. Articles 
in these publications explain the 
|S. export situation to Latin Amer- 
kan business firms, which in war- 
tine in particular seek explanation 
lr delays in shipment, ete. | The 

icles also interpret the views of 
lS. exporters in Washington. 

‘romotion. These publications 
| offer advertisers such services 
| ten free) as copy writing, art lay- 
6: . translation. They provide lists 
0! various types, perhaps even un- 
de ‘aking to translate direct mail 








It takes a snooper to ferret out 


BARGAINS 





Standard Rate & Data reveals INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE has 
a circulation of 90,205. It is generally conceded there are at least 
three readers per copy. This means there are 270,615 readers of 
INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE. 


A 1/9 page unit (4%” x 314") costs only $145.00 for one insertion. 
This makes the cost of reaching these 270,615 readers less than 54c 
per 1,000 readers! 


Send for a copy of the INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE Certified Audit just 
off the press. It proves you can cover ALL industry at ONE bargain cost! 


INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE 


3623-27 FILBERT STREET PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


















This is the dominant publication 
serving an industry selling 
$445,000,000 worth of new 
oilheating installations annu- 
ally to the U. S. public. 


Write for market data 


FUELOIL & OIL HEAT 
232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
LExington 2-4566 
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Ps CATALOGS 


PROPOSALS 
PARTS LISTS 
SPECIFICATIONS 


or hard wearing, good INSTRUCTION 


looking, inexpensive covers for BOOKS 

all the more important types of 

bindings —3 ring — Swing-O- 

Ring—bulletin—post and slide aie etints 

—as well as the conventional 

accordion types. AND covers 

for plastic or other mechani- 

cal binding. Bestex (artificial MAINTENANCE 
MANUALS 


leather), Beaverhide, Kroydon, 
and other stocks. 


Samples and quotations promptly given. 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


33 DE WITT STREET, BEAVER FALLS, NEW YORK 


. , B 1 “ } ~ 








Watch for your copy of the 
new 1949 edition of the 


MARKET DATA NUMBER, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


—in the mails soon 











pieces and actually mail them. Pub- 
licity is another important consider- 
ation. New product announcements 
and other editorial features offer 
the advertiser another real opportun- 
ity to get his story across. 
REPRESENTATION 

The Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce has lists of com 
bination export managers, who from 
offices in the U. S. specialize in han 
dling sales abroad of U. S. firms 
Other export representatives, such as 
freight forwarders, are descibed in 


the Bureau publication, “Foreign 
Selling Outlets.” If a manufacturer 


plans to visit Latin America, perhaps 
seeking a representative, the Bureau 
can help plan his trip, and help find 
local distributors. 

Another source of possible repre- 
sentatives is the volume, “Buyers for 
Export in New York City.” Indus 
trial publications described above 
frequently can, from their own files, 
suggest export representatives, etc. 


C—ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


Several domestic advertising agen- 
cies are handling programs in 
Latin America—in fact, 75 per cent 
of the advertisements in leading 
U. S. publications in Spanish are 
placed by agencies. In addition, 
some of the large agencies now have 
special departments for Latin Amer- 
ican operations, while others spe- 
cialize in such operations. Many 
of the latter are members of the 
Association of Export Advertising 
Agencies, and have representatives 
in various Latin American cities, and 
in some case working agreements 
with native Latin American agencies, 
which in turn place a certain amount 
of advertising direct in their respec- 
tive countries. 

Market. Advertising agencies fre- 
quently can arrange to get on-the- 
ground, authoritative, confidential 
information from key industrial. 
business and financial leaders in 
Latin America. Market surveys and 
opinion polls as conducted by Am: 
ican industry aren’t nearly as fully 
developed in Latin America, whe 
sampling techniques are fairly né 
On a fee basis, however, some U. 
research organizations, such as | 
Inter-American Research Servi 
will gather in Latin America spec! 
information on marketing practic: 
consumer demand, present a 
potential distribution, competiti 
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ituation and price structure, and 
wctual circulations of 
iedia. 

The Export Advertising Associa- 
on, the American Association of 
\dvertising Agencies and the Asso- 
iation of National Advertisers have 
med a joint Export Research com- 


advertisin”® 


\ittee to coordinate just such mar- 
ket research. 

Promotion. In the preparation of 

rt, copy, layout, etc.. there seem to 
be two chief factors in the selection 
of an agency: one, knowledge of 
the product; two, knowledge of 
Latin American readership, from the 
standpoint of customs, likes, dislikes, 
etc. 

In the matter of media, firms be- 
longing to the International Pub- 
lishers Representatives Association 
can advise on Latin American news- 
papers and trade papers (published 
in Latin America), place advertising, 
show proof of publication, ete. 

As for direct mail lists, agency 
correspondents or outside organiza- 
tions can supply lists. 

Publicity will be of increasing im- 
portance as the paper shortage dis- 
appears. Agencies can prepare mat 
services and place material even in 
wartime, however, through personal 
contacts of correspondents with edi- 
tors of important local papers and 
selected trade papers published in 
Latin America. There is some simi- 
larity between the manner in which 
European and Latin American news- 
papers and other publications handle 
publicity, which therefore requires 
not only special editorial treatment 
but handling of a type quite different 
from the North American routine. 


Industrial Development 
Campaigns Increase 


Industrial development advertising cam- 
gns, seeking to move and expand indus- 
to various sections of the country, are 
arently increasing in number and ex- 
diture in 1948, according to a study 
J. R. Pershall Co., Chicago advertising 
ncy. 
n 1947, campaigns totaled 156 with 
ertising expenditures in 82 publications 
unting to $1,929,794, 


s were represented by planning and 


Twenty seven 


lopment commissions during 1947, as 
as four counties, 21 cities, 37 cham- 
of commerce, four ports, three news- 
pe ers, four banks, 22 railroads, 24 utili- 
te and 10 miscellaneous companies. 

47 advertising fér 12 different geo- 
er »hical areas appeared in space totaling 
l. 0 pages in 74 national and business 
m: azines and 187,700 lines in eight news- 
pa; ‘rs, 














1, Ready For Shipment! 
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A compact, 
The “PACKAGE” interior is completely finished and 


forms the display itself. The exterior serves as ship- 








3. Ready in Minutes! oe 
4, One Package — 


One Display! 





This New , 
C ‘(PACKAGE” 


—_—— 
—— —_ - 
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NOW ...acomplele answer to 
exhibit problems, all wrapped up 
in the Hartwig PACKAGE” Display! 


WHY IS IT? 


Because industrial show exhibitors suffer 
from impractical displays that take too many 

men, too much time and confusion! Because of 

this need the “PACKAGE” Display was born! 


WHAT IS IT? 
coordinated answer to the problem. 


ping container, and everything needed for your 


display is included in the container! 


gq DISPLAYS 


Write at Once 
for Complete 
Details on the 
“PACKAGE” 
Display. 














5. Close Doors — 
Ready to Ship! 





*Trade Mark Reg. 
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A record of the activities and plans 
of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association and of its 27 chapters. 


Chairman of the Board: WILLIAM A. MARSTELLER, manager, Advertising 
and Market Research, Rockwell Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Executive Secretary: BLAINE G. WILEY. 


National Headquarters: |756 Broadway, New York 19 


New York Industrial Advertisers Turn Professor 
As Lecturers for NYU Evening Marketing Course 


Members of the Industrial Advertising 
Association of New York will participate 
in Industrial Adver- 
tising featuring the fall calendar of New 
York university's school of commerce, a 


in an intensive course 


counts and finance. 

Prof. George Burton Hotchkiss, chair 
man of the NYU marketing dept., recently 
unnounced that the course will include an 
intensive study of the use of advertising 


Topics for discussion include market re 


in the marketing of industrial goo 


search, media for industrial advertising, 
copy writing, advertising production, direct 
mail, sales promotion, and publicity. In 
addition, students will apply their theoret 
ical knowledge in execution of several typi 
cal industrial marketing problems, 

The New York NIAA chapter members, 
each selected as a specialist in his particu 
lar phase of industrial advertising, will 
appear as guest speakers, delivering hour- 
long lectures, followed by question-answet 
sessions 

Offered on Friday evenings from 6-7:45 
p.m. at the NYU downtown campus, Wash 
ington Square, the course will meet for 
15 weeks beginning Oct. 1. Both degre 
and qualified special students may register. 

NYU has offered special courses in busi 
ness paper publishing for the past two 
years in co-operation with the Associated 


Business Papers 


e@ 2/3 of NIAA Chapters 
Foster Education 


With 17 chapters out of 29 actively pro- 
moting instruction of industrial advertising, 
the coming year promises great progress 
in this practi ally untouched fie ld, accord 
ing to Edward Hurlburt, chairman of 
NIAA’s College Cooperation Project Com 
mittee 

Ihe Rochester chapter's textbook, “Prac 
tical Advertising Procedure s.” will be ready 
for this fall's advertising classes 

Case studies will be made on marketing 
and advertising problems of industrial 
companies to provide naterial to marketing 
professors. 

NIAA members are slated for talks to 
marketing classes Teachers are encour 


aged to join local NIAA groups, and field 
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trips are being arranged for students to 
tour NIAA members’ companies. 

Schools all over the country are being 
informed of the fact that NIAA is inter- 
ested in helping them with their teaching 
problems and students are being informed 
on the NIAA and its purposes, Mr. Hurl- 
burt reports. 


e Milwaukee Chapter 
Publishes Editor’s 
Guide to Industry 

lo make it easier for editors to reach 
authoritative sources of information, the 
Milwaukee Industrial Marketing Assn. has 
prepared a “Press Directory of Milwaukee 
Industry” and supplied it to 500 editorial 
representatives of national business and 
technical magazines. 

The pocket directory lists Milwaukee 
manufacturers and brief product descrip 
tions, indicating in each case the company 
representative responsible for relations 
with the industrial press. A simplified map 
of the Milwaukee and Wisconsin area 
locates the manufacturers for editors visi 
ting the city. 

Distribution of the directory is part of 
a continuing MIMA program for increas 
ing the effectiveness of industrial press 


relations through a community approa h. 


MY WILD IRISH ROSE 
received impromptu treat- 
ment from the “Oh What 
Four’ at CIAA's 1948 
outing at Medinah C. C. 
Members, |. to r.,. are 
"Polly" Pelott, Steel; Phil 
Sowersby, General Elec- 
tric Co.; Jack Thompson, 
Simmons-Boardman, and 
John Mahon, Armstrong 
Advertising Agency. 


4 recent survey of the NIAA chapt 
own membership revealed that two out 
three Milwaukee manufacturers have pla 
for expanding their individual press 

lations programs. 


e Fall Outing Starts 
MIM Program Season 


Members of Maryland Industrial Ma 
keters, who were too busy promoting 
1948 NIAA Conference in Baltimore 
enjoy their usual summer golf outing, w 
make up tor lost time in Se ptember. 

Under the chairmanship of Howard NN 
Williams, Pemco Corp., the Baltimor 
NIAA chapter will hold its annual outing 
Wed., Sept. 21 at the Country Club 
Maryland. 

As an innovation this year the chapter 
members will invite their wives. The party 
will include golfing, special events, dinner 


and dancing. 


e Stubinger Chairman 
For °49 NIAA Meet 
General chairman for next year’s NIAA 
Conference at Buffalo is Fred B. Stubi 
advertising manager of Buffalo Forge ‘ 
Overall management and directior 
be in charge ot Blaine dG. W ilev. execu 
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retary of NIAA. Other officers of the 
igara_ Frontier Industrial Advertisers 
o will assume major roles are vice- 
sident Gerdon Campbell, publishers’ 


resentative, and secretary-treasurer John 


} Owen. Buffalo Chamber of Commerce. 
e Maryland Chapter Solves 
Conference Attendance 


yuest speakers at the 1948 NIAA con- 


ence in Baltimore enjoyed the largest 
and most attentive audiences in the history 

the association. 

No little credit for the enthusiastic audi- 


es belonged to program chairman J. F. 


sey, Jr.. who conceived the idea of five 





rking clinics, and to the officers who 
sented major research projects to the 
mbership. 

The clincher, however, was the award of 


endance door prizes after every speech. 
Members were required to deposit their | 

ndance stubs at the door within 10 
minutes after the start of each session, | 
Door prize drawings were made several | 
times during each session. 
Some delegates stayed through the final 

utes of the overtime closing session | 
Wednesday noon, suitcases in hands, to | 


ike sure that they missed no door prizes | 
fore dashing for their B&O or Pennsyl- | 
yania trains. 


e Philadelphia’s EIA 
Starts Ad Clinics | 


Seventy-five minutes of concentrated clin- 
cal discussions will replace the usual 5:30 


ktail hour for Eastern Industrial Adver- | 

rs this year. 

Under the guidance of program chair- | 
Nelson W. Sieber, Automotive Indus- | 


, the Philadelphia NIAA chapter has 


planned three “Shirt Sleeve Sessions” for 
September, October and November meet- 
ly pie al of the EIA programs is the Sept. 

< hedule: 
30 p.m. Three clinics on (1) Selling 


inagement on an adequate advertising 
idget, (2) Keying advertising and sales 


motion into individual company sales 





tentials, and (3) Evaluating advertis 
results. 
15 p.m. Dinner. 
15 pm. Speaker, Wilbur VanSant, | 
esident, VanSant, Dugdale & Co., Bal- 
nore. 
00 p.m. Adjourn promptly. 
Members picked the nine subjects for the 
tl clinical meetings from 26 listed on a 
ballot by Mr. Sieber. 
@ Ohio Marketers 
Elect Zimmerman 
n A. Zimmerman was elected presi 
le of the Central Ohio Industrial Mar- 
Keters at the group's annual meeting in 
{ pus, 
Other officers for the year are: vice- | 
president, Maurice L. Mullay, Mumm, | 
Mullay & Nichols; treasurer, Luther E. 
Ohrstedt, American Cerami Society; 
secr-tary, Reginald W. Testement, Byer 
& wman Advertising Agency. Elected 
to board of directors were W. H. 
Kig!t, Kight Advertising Co. and Kenneth 
U nsmore, Construction Digest. 
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If you want to reach just the knitting 
mills and not the stores...if you sell 
only the manufacturer and processor of 
hosiery and knit goods and not the entire 
textile industry... THE KNITTER slices out 
this $400,000,000 market and serves it to 
you like no other textile journal. 


THE KNITTER is the one—and only—journal 
edited solely for the men who own and operate 
knitting mills. From cover to cover, every item, 
every article, every advertisement is beamed to 
this one market. Through this publication you can reach every 
knitting miil of any consequence in this country and Canada at 
very low cost. Why pay more? 


GLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 











SEE FOR YOURSELF! Send 


for FREE copy of 16 MILLI- 
METER REPORTER before sub- 
scribing to outstanding 16mm news 
magazine of Religion, Television, 
Education, Business. Write 1819 
Broadway, New York 23, Today! 





WHAT’S GOING ON? 


@ Manufacturers and their advertising 
agencies are using this inexpensive 
clipping service for collecting editorial 
publicity, for making research and 
market studies, for maintaining com- 








petitive advertising files and for de- 
veloping sales prospects on certain 
types of products and services. 


New Booklet No. 10 “How Business Uses 
Clippings” tells the whole story 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 


BUSINESS FARM GENERAL 
PAPERS PAPERS MAGAZINES 


» in HOUSTON 
[ warez 
' ‘* PHOTOGRAPHY 


3418 WEST DALLAS @ HOUSTON 6, TEXAS 


Industrial @ Editorial @ Advertising 
lémm Productions 


314 So. Federal St., Chicago 4 
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EFFECTIVE APPROACH 


~ MECHANICAL 


ENGINEERING 


A publication (monthly) with readership pene- 
tration to engineers who have the real mechani- 
cal responsibilities NOW. It reaches manage- 
ment, design, production, power and other engi- 
neering factors in industry. It offers real quality 
circulation, 27,000, and broad engineer contact 
which cannot be duplicated as a group by any 
other circulation 


EFFECTIVE FOLLOW THROUGH 








MECHANICAL CATALOG 


AND DIRECTORY 














The one reference book (annual) which insures 
that the essential data on your products be readily 
available in the hands of industry's most influen- 
tial engineers, It goes to 15,000. All of these are 
engaged in management, planning, designing 
specification and production work. All are buyers 
or have strong buying influence, whose business or 
professional connections are on record 
Rates and information upon request 


Published by 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
29 West 39th Street New York 18, N.Y. 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 141] 


Role of Advertising 


on experimental studies, on tests, on 
experience, and incorporating ma- 
terials spec ifically designed for sales 
purposes are just as sound in selling 
as are similar processes in the field 
of production. We just haven't 
gotten around yet to accepting the 
principle with sufficient conviction 
to perfect the methods. And, adver- 
tising men and advertising organiza- 
tions are being forced to study this 
field ‘ losely. 
brace this area in your definition of 
the field of advertising and of the 


| suggest that you em- 


assistance that the advertising man 
may bring to you. 

You have given consideration in 
this forum to the subject of pro- 
posals and | refer to it only as a 
field 


possessed by advertising men may be 


where the peculiar qualities 


of help to you. The advertising man 
lives in a world of showmanship 

and selling employs too little show- 
manship throughout its entire proc- 
ess. | hope you will understand 
me when I say that too much selling 
is just plain boresome—boresome 
to the one who does it. as well as 
to the guy on the receiving end. 
Sales stories can be made interesting 
without being any the less practical 
or factual. They can add interest 
and effectiveness to the job of the 
salesman, and bring stimulation to 
the prospec tive customer. The obser- 
aware ol 


vant advertising man is 


showmanship techniques; how to 
employ them; how to arrange fo 
their use. This can be another area 
where the union of men like your- 
selves and men like myself can prove 


of value. 


Challenge of the Future 


All the foregoing may suggest that 
I see the advertising man of the fu- 
ture as an all-powerful, all-competent 
individual by whose resources the 
salesman, or sales manager will be 
dwarfed. Such, of course, is not the 
case. What I have been trying to 
suggest is that the definition of sales 
managers and of selling will be great- 
ly enlarged in the future over what 
\s the area 
room for 


it has been in the past. 
is enlarged, there will be 
the contributions of many specialized 
minds and abilities, of which the ad- 
vertising mind will be one. The 
challenge is a joint challenge—and 


to be aware of its existence is the 











HIGHWAY-HEAVY CONTRACTORS buy 
more construction equipment than all othe 
types combined. 


ROADS & STREETS contractor circulation 
now 10,757 and still going up. Total dis 
tribution now 25,000 and on its way t 
26,000. 


Tell your story to these key men who 
specify, buy and use your equipment— 
included are Federal, State, City and 
County departments and active highway 
heavy contractors. CCA waste-free circu 
lation, 4.8 readers per copy. 


Write for Readership Survey 
of Highway Contractors. 


ROADS AND STREETS 


22 West Maple Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 


NOW OVER 
10,000 DAILY 


Paid circulation of AMERICAN 
METAL MARKET, the only 
standard size daily newspaper 
serving the metal-working in- 
dustries, is now over 10,000. 
Readers in the home markets of 
the U. S. and Canada pay more 
to read AMERICAN METAL 
MARKET than any other metal- 
working publication. 


AMERICAN 
METAL 
MARKET 


18 Cliff Street 


© 


Published Daily 
Since 1899. 


New York 7, N. Y. 
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rst call to be made upon advertising 

en, as well as upon sales managers 

id salesmen. 

At the beginning of my remarks, 
| referred to the union of advertis- 
ing men and engineers as a strange 
union, and I have kidded a little 
about the peculiarities of both mem- 
bers of the union. I would like to 
end my remarks on another note. 
Responsibility of Advertising 

Advertising men are doing some 
self-analysis these days. They are 
in a business where men seldom get 
rich, regardless of the implications of 
the novelists and movie writers. 

hey are in a business where there 

little of the public recognition 
that is accorded industrialists like 
yourselves, or bankers, or even col- 
lege professors. They are in a busi- 
ness that has been portrayed, rightly 
or wrongly, to the public in books 
like “The Hucksters” and the publi- 
cations of Consumers’ Union. So 
they have begun to face some facts. 

| have worked closely with engi- 
neers for 25 years and I| should like 
to testify that in that period I have 
never been asked by an engineer to 
make a dishonest statement in adver- 
tising, an exaggerated statement in 
advertising, or to present a question- 
able fact, even by indirection. If 
misstatements of fact have occurred 
through oversight or ignorance, I 
have never encountered an engineer 
who would not go to any reasonable 
length to make a correction. In 
other words, I have found that sell- 
ing in which engineers play a part is 
selling that has integrity—and I 
think that comes about because engi- 
neers have integrity. 

Ve who have hitched our wagons 
to advertising want it to measure 
up to every proper public responsi- 
bility. We want it to be an efficient 
selling teol, but we want it to be a 


tool that commands respect and that 
rellects social responsibility. Engi- 
neering is a profession. I observe 


business seldom 
forget that they are, after all, engi- 
ners and remain conscious of the 


thet engineers in 


int-grity, dignity and social respon- 
sibility that inhere in their profes- 
sic 

lvertising, on the other hand, is 
not yet a profession. It is a way of 
thinking and working. It is another 
approach to the common objective 
of «'l who subscribe to the principles 


of free enterprise: the raising of the 




















WHEN 
MAKING 
UP 1949 

SCHEDULES 


Don't 


Overlook the Heart 


OF 


America’s 
Industrial 


Future 


Check closely the potential super-market that this great and 
fast coming area has to offer the manufacturer of machinery 
and materials. Check, too, the many advantages offered by 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS MONTHLY in furnishing your 
advertising message the most direct, economical audience 
among contractors and public officials, as well as engineers 
and architects who are the advance guard for these indus- 


trial changes. 


In Our 15th Year of Reporting Construction Activities 
Throughout the Lower Mississippi Valley 







CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS MONTHLY 


Reporting 

CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 
In Oklahoma, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Mississippi and Louisiana 























LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 














LETTER GADGETS keep those letters out 
of the waste basket and pay for them- 
selves many times. These are attention- 


getters which triple the pulling power of 
letters or circulars when properly used. 


Send for circular and price list illustrat- 
Ing many of them 

A. MITCHELL 
Room 303, 111 W. Jackson Blvd’, Chicago 4 
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FOLLOW THRO 


Aircraft plants - Metal workers - Telephone, 
Radio, Vacuum cleaner, Washing machine 


manufacturers use Topflight'’s Pressure 


Sensitive,Self - Adhesive Tape.Easy to Apply. 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. YORK PA. 
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A Journal of Constructive Help 


to the Sheet Metal, Ventilation, 
For Further Air Conditioning, Warm Alr 
Data See Heating and Roofing § Trades. 
Market Data Used year after year by over 200 


Book and Industrial Advertisers who know 
Send for their market well. 
Our CCA 

_ Report | SNIPS MAGAZINE 





5707 W. Lake St., Chicago 44, III. 








PREFABRICATION 


with which is combined 


PREFABRICATED HOMES 


® ISSUED EVERY OTHER MONTH 
114 E. 32nd St., New York 16 
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sponsored by 
ASSOCIATION OF IRON & STEEL ENGINEERS 
1010 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Po 
ATlantic 6323 





Does your office look 
like your Letterhead? 


The man who has never met you 
before is going to judge you by your 
letterhead. Your present stationery 
actually represents less than 4% per 
ent of the cost of every letter you 
write Letterheads need 

e years! A well-designed, engraved 
letterhead pays for itself in new 
prestige and profits. To firms using 
00° or more letterheads a vear... 


repair every 


write tor your tre copy of “Letter 
head Logic” on your business sta- 


thonery 


ronHILLane. 


Engravers and Thermographers of 
Important Business Ambassadors 
LETTERH EADS e« BUSINESS CARDS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


270-1 LAFAYETTE STREET, 
NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 
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standard of living of all the people 
by making more goods available to 
more people at lower real cost. 

We happen to parallel in our busi- 
ness lives the engineer’s interest in 
how mechanisms work with an 
insatiable interest in how people’s 
minds work. 

We have had continually demon- 
strated to us the efficacy of methods 
of approach which seem imprecise, 
indirect, and roundabout, to the di- 
rect-actionist mind of the engineer. 
We see 
quite compatible with honest and 
unembroidered facts. We have 
seen ideas quite unaccompanied by 
tables of per- 


formance, sell capital goods in seven- 


showmanship as a technique 


figures, charts, or 
figure lots. We even see romance. 
excitement, and human warmth in 
figures, dimensions, weights, and 
diameters. 

We are inclined to think there has 
been too little of this feel to capital 
advertising. We look 


forward to the union of engineers 


equipment 


and advertising men because we see 
new fields in which to apply the prin- 
ciples of mechanization, using tech- 
niques with which we are conversant, 
and with collaborators who will ex- 
pect nothing less than meticulous ac- 
curacy in all things. 

It is an inevitable team in the eco- 
It can be 
as well as pro- 


nomic world we live it. 
highly inspirational, 


ductive, to us both. 


Wisconsin Manufacturers 
Dramatize Local Industry 

The Wisconsin Mfrs. Association is com- 
pleting a special state centennial campaign 
that points up the economic importance of 
industry to the people of the state. Through 
Western Advertising Agency, Racine, the 
Association released a series of three ads 
to daily and weekly papers throughout 
Wisconsin, detailing the past, present and 
future of Wisconsin industry. 

The first ad, titled “Why Wisconsin 
Became a Great Manufacturing State,” 
pointed out such factors as natural re- 
sources, transportation and skilled person- 
“Yours Is a Great Man- 
ufacturing State,” cited figures dramatizing 
and character of Wisconsin’s 


nel. The second, 


the scope 
five billion dollar manufacturing enter- 
“Wisconsin Faces a New 


emphasized that the state’s hope 


prise. The third, 
Century,” 
for continued prosperity in the future rests 


almost entirely on industry. 








EXPERIENCED 


PUBL eens 
REPRESENTATIV 
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e to give € esentation in Pitts- 
Cleveland, Detroit, and Cincinnati area for 
F It her of business technical or trade 
magazine 2 years experience with wide a 
tance ! among leading advertisers and 
Please address replies to 


BOX 417, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago tt, Ill. 











RAILROADS ARE 
GOING MODERN ... 


They. want your 
product now! 


Have you considered the multi-billion 
dollar RAILROAD fie!d for your product? 
The railroads buy anything a modern 
city business or manufacturer buys — 
and more! 

Today to reach the modern railroad 
mind, put your message—and your trust 
—in the modern railroader's magazine 
New vistas for you—the RAILROADS— 
through MODERN RAILROADS! 


Advertise in 


MODERN 


RAILROADS 


Over 20,000 Circulation 


Covers All 3 Buying Influencers 
1. The Departmental User. 
2. The Executive Approver. 
3. The Purchases and 
Stores Order Placers. 
Write For New Readership Folder 


MODERN RAILROADS PUB. CO. 


326 W. Madison St. 








FARM EQuipment 


1014 LOCUST ST. ST. LowIs 1, MO, 
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CONTINUED FROM Pace 14] 


Letters 


yvanted you to know that one point in 
he report the committee touched on 
he question of catalogs, and its spe- 
ific remarks on this score are quoted 
elow: 

This committee feels that this sub- 
ject is of sufficient importance and 
value to repeat the recommendation 
concerning the standardization of cat- 
alogs as shown in the committee’s re- 
port of 1945, requesting manufacturers 
adopt two sizes, 8x1l and 54%x 

5, to provide ready filing reference 
and easier location of material. 


to 
Q1 
o 


\s you may know, certain of the 
larger railroads of this country pur- 
chase regularly about 100,000 differ- 
ent items of material and equipment 

practically every manufactured 
product—and they do business with 
hundreds of thousands of suppliers. 
Naturally, therefore. many of the 
readers of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
represent companies that supply ma- 
terials to the railroads. 

It just occurred to me that you 
might want to make some reference 
to the above recommendation in a 
future issue of your good publication 
as information for the large number 
of industrial marketing men who are 
concerned about railroad sales pro- 
motion.—KERRY SHEERAN, business 
manager, Railway. Purchases and 


Sores, 


Okayed As Read 

lo THE Eprror: | want to congrat- 
ulate you on the splendid reporting 
job in the July issue on the NIAA ac- 
tivities at Baltimore.—ALFrep H. 
Rorn, Towmotor Corp., Cleveland. 
Commends |M's Report 
of NIAA Conference 


To Tue Eprror: I want to compli- 
ment you and thank you, both on 
n behalf and on behalf of the 
National Industrial Advertisers As- 
iation, for the excellent coverage 


S 


you gave our Baltimore convention. 
This. of course, is something that 
we have come to expect through the 
years because INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
INC has meant a great deal to our 

ciation, and perhaps we do not 
ex ss to you as often as we should 
Ou ippreciation for your close co- 
operation.—W. A. MARSTELLER, vice- 
president, Edward Valves, Inc., East 
Chi-ago, Ind., and president, Na- 


tio Industrial Advertisers Asso- | 


Clation. 
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OF EXECUTIVE INFLUENCE 





Provides extensive coverage of the vol- 
ume industrial market with 83.9°/% of 
circulation among manufacturers and 
wholesalers. 


52.7°. manufacturers 

31.2°, wholesalers _ * 
5.3°4 banks, insurance, financial 
10.8°4 transportation, utilities, 


communications, retail, etc. 











FOR DETAILED INFORMATION ON 

87 INDUSTRIAL and TRADE MARKETS... 
SEE YOUR NEW 

1949 MARKET DATA NUMBER, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


SOON TO BE MAILED TO YOU 
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BODINE Index to Advertisers 
another 
merican Artiss . +++020-21 Kimberly-Clark Corp 
FENSHOLT rican Mile Review Mt htschineep eee” 


*MacRae’s Blu 


e , -- : F Magazines of Industry, Inc rin a* 
. ‘ amie Soh oh Se *Marine Engineering & Shipping 
. 7 “Ser any _ ee 1h, ; view ; ; ne 
soll Cum te BF te *Marine News . “e 
: : *Mass Transportation 
tries = *Materials and Methods 
ance & Operati —... « *McGraw-Hill Catalog Service 
es *McGraw-Hill Digest 
*McGraw-Hill International Corp 
*McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., In« 
*Mechanical Engineering . 
Metal-Working Equipment 
*Michigan Contractor and Builder 
*Mid-West Contractor 
Midwest Purchasing Agent, The 
*Milk Plant Monthly ‘ ; 
*Mill & Factory ith Co 
*Mill Supplies (‘see Industrial Distribu 
tion) eee ° 
*Mining Catalogs 104 
UR NEEDS nad or , *Mississippi Valley Contractor 
MOTOR FOR YO Canadian Industrial Equipme ews. . 11 Mitchell, A. 
— net :a ngineerir e' ? Modern Industry 
. gineer - . »3-0 Modern Machin Shop 
*Modern Railroads 


| 7 onl ~ ( ‘ “ . 
rhe ™ a . - ; ~ on - 
_ cae au lan a tet , *Modern Railroads Publishing 
1} . tos & ** . +. 


National Analysts, In 
*National Milk Publishing Co., 
National Petroleum News 
*National Provisioner, The 
*New England Construction 
New Equipment Digest 
Newsweek 














Oil & Gas Journal 
*Olsen Publishing Co., The 
*Operating Engineer 


*Panamerican Publishing Co . 
*Paper Industry and Paper World, The 
Penton Publishing Co 

84-85. 9 


Petroleum Refiner 

*Pit and Quarry 

*Plant Purchasing Directory (See 
over-Mast Purchasing Directo 

*Plastics World . . 

Prefabricated Homes 

*Proceedings of the LR E 

*Product Engineering 

*Production Engineering 


; ennounces --- "Elk ‘ ; log gaeeeedén 
— DESIGN aa ; ae Hh r 5 4 B. ete eS ar Pure cee 


A NEW MOTOR Putman Publishing Co. 


' 
= tg hens seen 
9 eee *Railway Age 
Refinery Catalog, The 
*Reinhold Publishing 
Reply-O Products C« 
Revista Industrial 


*Roads and Streets 


eR ACTIONAL 
yToORs ! 
worRsePOWwER MOTY ee t+. - 
NORS rit licat 140 *Siebel Publications oe ; ; 
3 *Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp.. 
16 Millimeter Reporter 
*Smith, W. R. C., Pub. Co.. 
. ~yhiiel : on *Snips Magazine : : cee 
These reprints of recent : mh, ania. *Southern Power and Industry 
Bodine advertisements are eaner Pobilentiona’ to ; *Southwest Builder & Contractor 
+ ~ ; Lo Steel 


part of an intensive cam- ( . : -. 4 *Surplus Record 
paign to machinery and meme t's Cata pg 
appliance manufacturers attest 
who use small electric 
motors. meen tm ; : . aa e titioning , Telephone Engineer 
: . te a t Of ( rexas Contractor 
If you have a major 4 Textile Catalogs 
semer z 65 Textile Industries 
problem of product or Textile World 
prestige promotion, our sTextiles Panameri inos 
. . = *l omas Publishing Co 
staff is available for con- Mr. R.R Buntaine . : . a , *Thomas’ Register 
3 att , . ae hna Timberman, The 


A 
flie 


sultation and planning. count Executive meme on 129 opflight Tape 




















* 
Street Journal, The 


Sym ADVERTISING = | “fines Mwah 7 8 Wall Strect Jou 


6 = 360 NO. MICHIGAN AVE. “ 122, 1 Wel frais 
ver*" CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS ee 
* Ke ' hy 
Members of AAAA and ae) ict 
Continental Agency Network 


REGIONAL AGENCY SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


“For Detailed Reference Data See THE MARKET DATA BOOK NUMBER. 
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1949 


Industrial Market 
Data Book 


Number 


SEPTEMBER 15, 1948 


Primary facts required to appraise relative importance 
of major markets for industrial equipment and services 


Salient data, sans frills, on format, rates and 
specifications of 2,100 business papers 


The Media Data File 
An outline of the basic services performed by 200 
outstanding publishing organizations 


Group Publishers—A Who's Who of business paper 


publishers with multiple interests 












ADVERTISING AND MERCHANDISING 
(Pg. 31) 

Advertising Age 

Advertising and Selling 

Industrial Marketing 

Printers’ Ink 

Sales Management 

Standard Rate and Data Service 

Tide 

Western Advertising 

AIR CONDITIONING, HEATING, VEN- 
TILATING, PLUMBING, SHEET METAL 
WORKING (Pg. 45) 


American Artisan 

Domestic Engineering 

Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 
Heating & Ventilating 

Plumbing & Heating Journal 

Sheet Metal Worker 


ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES (Pg. 67) 


Wines and Vines 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY (Pg. 70) 


Automotive Industries 
Automotive News 

Motor Age 

Southern Automotive Journal 


AVIATION (Pg. 79) 


Airports and Air Carriers 
Aviation Week 


BEAUTY SHOPS, TOILET ARTICLES 

(Pg. 86) 

American Perfumer & Essential Oil 
Review 


BOTTLING, BEVERAGES, SODA FOUN- 
TAIN (Pg. 92) 
American Carbonator & Bottler 


BREWING & MALTING (Pe. 99) 
Modern Brewery Age 


BUILDING (Pe. 103) 

American Builder 

American Lumberman & Building Products 
Merchandiser 

Architectural Record 

Progressive Architecture 

BUSINESS EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 

(Pg. 135) 

Gever'a Topics 

Office Management and Equipment 

CEMENT AND QUARRY PRODUCTS IN- 

DUSTRIES (Pe. 142) 

Rock Product 


CERAMICS; GLASS (Pg. 150) 
Crockery and Glass Journal 

Glass Digest 

Glass Industry 

CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 
(Pg. 152) 

Chemical Engineering 

Chemical Industries 

Oil, Paint & Drug Reporter 

COAL (Pe. 164) 


Coal Age 


COMMERCE AND DISTRIBUTION 
(Pg. 171) 

Chain Store Age Administration 
Combination 

DAIRY PRODUCTS; PRODUCE 
(Pg. 177) 


lee Cream Trade Journal 


DEPARTMENT STORES, WOMEN’S 
GARMENTS (Pg. 185) 


Chain Store Age, Variety Store 
Combination 

Corset & Underwear Review 

Fashion Accessories 

Infants’ & Childret Review 

Linens & Domestics 


DESIGN ENGINEERING (Pe. 191) 
Product Eagineering 
DIESEL INDUSTRY (Pe. 202) 


Diesel Power & Diesel 


Transportation 


DRUGS; PROPRIETARIES (Pg. 209) 

Chain Store Age, Administration 
Combination 

Chain Store Age, Drug Executives Edition 
& Drug Store Managers Edition, Comb. 

Chain Store Age, Grocery Executives & 
Grocery Managers Edition, Comb. 

Chain Store Age, Variety Store Executives 
Edition and Store Managers Edition, 
Comb. 


ELECTRICAL (Pg. 213) 

Electrical Construction & Maintenance 
Electrical Merchandising 

Electrical South 

Electrical West 

Electrical Wholesaling 

Electrical World 

ELECTRONICS & RADIONICS INDUS. 
(Pg. 232) 

Electronics 

ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION 
(Pg. 237) 

Construction Methods 

Engineering News-Record 

EXPORTS & IMPORTS (Pe. 247) 


Export Trade & Shipper 


FOOD DISTRIBUTION, RETAILING 
(Pg. 268) 

Canadian Grocer 

Chain Store Age, Grocery Executives & 
Managers Editions Comb. 


FOOD MANUFACTURING & PROCES- 
SING (Pg. 272) 


Food Industries 


FOOD MANUFACTURING— 

BAKING (Pg. 280) 

Bakers’ Helper 

Bakers Weekly 

FOOD MANUFACTURING — CONFEC- 
1ONERY (Pg. 285) 


Manufacturing Confeetioner, The 


FREIGHT TRANSPORTATION & DIS- 
TRIBUTION (Pe. 297) 
Traffic World 


FURNITURE, BEDDING, HOUSE FUR- 
NISHINGS (Pg. 305) 

Crockery & Glass Journal 

Gift & Art Buyer 

Home Furnishings Merchandising 

House Furnishing Review 


GAS (Pg. 308) 
Butane-Propane News 

Gas Age 

HARDWARE (Pe. 310) 


Hardware Age 
Hardware and Metal and Electrical 
Dealer (Canadian 


HOSPITALS, NURSING (Pg. 312) 


Hospital Management 


HOTELS, CLUBS (Pe. 317) 
Hotel Management 

Hotel Monthly 

Hotel World-Review 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 
(Pg. 320) 
Industrial Distribution 


JEWELRY & OPTICAL GOODS 
(Pg. 327) 


Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 


LAUNDRIES, CLEANING & DYEING 
(Pg. 329) 

Drycleaning Industries 

Laundry Age 

jational Cleaner & Dyer 

Starchroom Laundry Journal 


LUMBER (Pg. 334) 


Timberman, The 


The following members of ABP are here listed according to 
their primary classifications in the Market Data Book Number. 
For complete listings refer to the sub-classifications in each 
grouping in this publication. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 

(Pg. 340) 

Factory Management & Maintenance 
Industrial Relations 

Purchasing 

MARINE, SHIPBUILDING (Pg. 371) 
Marine Engineering & Shipping Review 
Motorship 

METAL MINING (Pg. 387) 
Engineering & Mining Journal 


METAL PRODUCING & WORKING 
INDUSTRIES (Pg. 395) 
American Machinist 

Blast Furnace & Steel Plant 
Foundry, The 

Iron Age, The 

Machinery 

Materials & Methods 

Metal Finishing 

Steel 

MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY, 
AMUSEMENTS (Peg. 416) 


Showmen’'s Trade Review 


MUNICIPALITIES & COUNTIES 
(Pg. 420) 

Fire Engineering 

Sewage Works Engineering 
Water and Sewage Works 

Water Works Engineering 

OIL, PETROLEUM (Pe. 430) 
National Petroleum News 

Oil and Gas Journal 

Petroleum Engineer 

Petroleum Refiner 

World Oil 


PACKAGING (Pg. 436) 
Modern Packaging 


Shears 


PAINT & VARNISH (Pe. 442) 
American Paint Journal 

PAPER, PAPER PRODUCTS (Pe. 445) 
Paper Industry and Paper World 

Paper Mill News 

Paper Sales 

Paper Trade Journal 

PLASTICS (Pg. 453) 


Modern Plastics 


POWER PLANTS (Pg. 460) 

Power 

Southern Power & Industry 
PRINTING, PUBLISHING (Pg. 473) 
American Printer 

Inland Printer 

RAILROADS (Pe. 486) 

Canadian Transportation 

Railway Age 

Railway Engineering & Maintenance 
Railway Mechanical Engineer 

Railway Signaling 

REFRIGERATING INDUSTRIES 
(Pg. 494) 

Air Conditioning & Refrigeration News 


RESTAURANTS (Pg. 497) 


Restaurant Management 


SHOES & LEATHER (Pg. 503) 
Boot & Shoe Recorder 
Luggage & Leather Goods 


SPORTING GOODS, TOYS (Pg. 506) 


Sports Age 


TEXTILES (Pg. S509) 


Textile Bulletin 
Textile Industries 
Textile World 


TRANSIT INDUSTRY (Pg. 515) 


Bus Transportation 


WELDING (Pg. 520) 


Welding Engineer 
































A whole volume of case-histories 


to help you do a better job 
of business paper advertising 


and it’s yours for the asking! 


If you remember ABP’s famous “Tell All” book, and, more re- 
cently, “Hit the Road,” you can skip the rest of this copy and 
just clip the coupon. 

For this book is a sequel —and that should be enough for 
anybody who has read ABP’s two earlier volumes. 

Like them, “Copy that Clicks” has only one purpose — to help 
you do a more effective job of business paper advertising. It 
doesn’t pretend to spell out the final word on the subject, nor 
does it lay claim to any unsupported theories. But it does offer 
you a collection of “success stories” — and an honest appraisal 
of the objectives and techniques that made these advertise- 
ments click with readers. 

[f you’re a copywriter, an agency exec, or an ad-manager, 
this book is for you. The coupon below, or a note on your com- 
pany letterhead, will bring your copy by return mail, compli- 
ments of ABP. There’s no obligation, of course—except maybe 


to yourself! 


10_Su5 


tsaociation of 


THE ASSOCIATED 
BUSINESS PAPERS 





rtiser’s investment. 





independently owned and operated business papers. 
s bership is confined to business papers entered under second class postage 
tudited by the Audit Bureau of Circulations. Members of ABP subscribe 
ode of high editorial, advertising and circulation standards, and pledge 
selves to deliver publications worthy of the subscriber's money and the 


. 
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Copy that Clicks: 


w - 
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PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 


Why business paper readers 
are different. 


Can short copy “tell all’? 
And does long copy get high 
readership? 

When to go after inquiries, 
and when not to. 

How to advertise when you 
think you have “nothing to 
sell.” 

High readership versus the 
highly selective appeal. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me a free copy of “Copy that Clicks.’ 


NAME 


Helping your readers solve a 
problem. 


What to say to dealers when 
you’re entering a new field. 


Tailoring a consumer theme 
“to the trade.” 


Can copy be “pre-evaluated” 
for high readership? 


What are the four basic steps 
in creating “Copy that Clicks 
— with readers?” 





COMPANY 





TITLE or FUNCTION 





ADDRESS 





CITY 








TOP FLIGHT ADVERTISI 


QD est Award for editorial excellence 


has been received by INSTITUTIONS Magazine. ly 2 
Advertising men widely recognized as authorities made < jaar ) 
up the judges’ panel. Over six hundred and sixty entries from rr 
leading publications throughout the country competed for honors. 


Why do we call attention to this achievement? 
First, because it is of definite significance not only a 
to our advertisers but to every manufacturer whose products 
have an application to the institutional field. For, behind all of 
the editorial projects of INSTITUTIONS Magazine there is 
organization, teamwork, balance and attention to long 
range objectives. Not only are these the ingredients 
of prize winning editorial programs, they are prime requisites 
which must be provided by a publication if the advertising 
carried in it is to be of greatest possible benefit 
to readers and advertisers alike. 


This award is just one of a number won by the : 
publishers of INSTITUTIONS Magazine which signify 4 ] ee 
consistent, year-after-year effort plus a constantly broadening INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
base of editorial service. The prize winning achievements “ 

of past years have become the basis for greater and 
more noteworthy accomplishments of succeeding years. 
This has been demonstrated by the growing intensity of the 
competition for these prizes. 


CONSULT YOUR Adovertisine Acency —- 
INSTITUTIONS MAGAZINE sno CATALOG DIRECTOR} 


1801 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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AN $1] BILLION INSTITUTIONAL MARKET 


The Institutional Market, based upon 
actual working data from key indi- 
viduals among the more than 50,000 
hotels, hospitals, schools, colleges, 
restaurants, and other institutions 
reached by INSTITUTIONS Magazine 
indicate that this market, today, totals 
well over eleven billion dollars. This 
amount is being expended for new 
construction, remodeling, refurnishing, 
re-equipping and redecorating. This 
figure is even more impressive when 
it is realized that the regular expendi- 
tures for food, maintenance and sup- 
plies are in addition to the above 
amount. 


As the only monthly publication de- 
signed expressly for, and reaching all 
the various segments of the institu- 
tional field, INSTITUTIONS Magazine 
offers, each month, the most practical, 
effective and economical medium 
through which to place product in- 
formation before the key buying and 
specifying factors in the field of mass 
feeding and mass housing. If you do 
not have complete information on this 
market or the only publications which 
serve it in its entirety consult your 
Advertising Agency or write to IN- 
STITUTIONS Magazine, 1801! Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois. 





The Only Publications 


serving all segments of 


the Institutional Field. 






THESE ARE INSTITUTIONS: 


@ Office & Public Buildings 


@ Hotels @ Railway Systems 
@ Hospitals @ Airlines @ YMCA's, YWCA's & YMHA's 
@ Schools —_ : ‘ @ Asylums, Municipal & State @ City & Country Clubs 
@ Colleges and Universitie: aa tm 
“ a Institutions @ Utilities 
@ 'ndustrial Cafeterias and : : ? 
@ Restaurants & Cafeterias @ Architects, Engineers, Decorators 


Restaurants 


» Jobbers, Dealers & Distributors @ Army, Navy & Government 


@ Steamship Lines & Shipyards Institutions 


and Designers 
@ Other Institutions 


Buyers and specifiers in these institutions depend on the information contained in INSTITU- 

TIONS MAGAZINE and INSTITUTIONS CATALOG DIRECTORY for their purchase of 

products used by them in the feeding and housing of over 60,000,000 people daily. 
aoe eae | 
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TOCLING FOOD ‘SERVICE TO AT THE TASK 


Read Mow tts Dene Today in Duties ond @ Rachewer MY 
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NEW BUILDING PLANS UNFOLD 
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CCA 


—_— 
INSTITUTIONS MAGAZINE 
Published by Domestic Engineering Company 


1801 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Dil, Calumet 4680 


Rates effective January 1, 1947 


Agency commission 15 cash discount 2 10 days 
General Advertising 
NOTH Publisher reserves the right. in event of a 
major economic disturbance t revise rates on 60 
lays written 1 tice lt 6 ti 12 ti 
’ . } 00 1,015.00 860.00 
I e oo 890.00 790.00 
page 865.00 00 690.00 
t 00 00 635.00 
ip ¢ 675.00 600,00 40 00 
page 410.00 0 00 195 00 
>D e 160.00 500.00 150.00 
page 190.00 135.00 90.00 
page 85.00 1.00 10.00 
pa 0.00 1 ) 00 
p t ‘OO * i) mel imi) 
] D € so 00 250 00 men oo 
page 200.00 175.00 150.00 
) page 180.00 160.00 140.00 
n 00 115.00 100.00 
IS page 108.00 0 86.00 
Colors 
Minimum space 4/9 page 
Sar ird red, extra 00 
Any color other than red (except metalli 
extra 00 
F r color process rates on request 
Bleed Pages 
tleed not acceptec m less than 4/9 page extra 75.00 
Bleed pted l ! H I 


Classified Rates on request 
Reading Notices Not accepted 
Mechanical Requirements 


Page Wid h Depth Page Widtt Dept) 
l 10-3/4" x 13 i” 2/9 7 se 
5 10  £e 7/16” x 10” 
4/5... 8-1/2" x 13-1/4 l i-3/16" x 7-1/2” 
2/3 10-3/4" x 10” 2-1/16” x 13-1/4” 
2 8-1/2” x 1 1/2 l — an 
7” = 13-1/4" 1 7/16" x 9” 
10 ~~ =x 9° lf 1 16” x 6-1/4" 
6 8” x 13-1/4" 1 2-1/16" x 12-1/2” 
10 a~x 7-1/2” 1 2 2 ed 
2 8-1/2" x 9-3/8" 1/€ 7/16" x 7-1/2" 
1/2 7” x 11-1/4" 1/9 1-3/16" x 4-1/8” 
1/9 10 ae gs” 1/9 2-1/16" x 8-1/4" 
i f 8” x 11-1/8" 1/9 7” x 2-1/2” 
1/9 it Pg 1/9 7/16” x 5” 
; 10-3/4" x 6” 1/10 4-3/16" x 3 = 
) 1-3/16" x 13-1/4" 1/10 1/16” x 7-1/2” 
’ se 1/10 72 Beare 
1/3 10-3/4" x 5 1/10 3-7/16% x 4-1/2” 
1/3 4-3/16" x 12-1 1/1 1-3/16"% x 2-1 
1/3 7/16” x 13-1/4” 1/1 2-1/186" x 5” 
1/4 10-3/4" x 3-3/4" 1/15 7” x 1-1 
1/4 1-3/16" x 9-3/8" 1/15 7/18” x 3” 
1/4 7” x §-5/8" 1/18 1-3/16" x 2-1/16” 
1/4 7/16” x 11-1/4" 1/18 2-1/16" x 4-1/8” 
of) 6-3/8" x 5 2” 1/18 7” x 1-1/4" 
’ 1-3/16" x 8-1/4" 1/18 7/16" x 2-1/2” 


Halftones 110 screen 
Pages are 5 columns wide 
Cannot use mats, stereotypes or pattern plates, Draw 
ings and cuts made are charged for extra Black 
cuts and heavy borders must be stippled or Ben 
Daved Plates in which solid black portion exceeds 
1) of the area of the space will not be accepted 
Plates, if not called for within six months from last 
insertion will be scrapped 
Issuance and Closing Dates Published monthly 
Last forms close 20th of preceding month 
Where no copy is provided 10 days previous to date 
of publication, publisher is authorized to repeat last 
advertisement 
Personnel Publisher—O. T. Carson 
Editorial Director—Wm. W. Gothard 
Advertising Manager—E. P. Campbell 
Representatives 
New York—Fergus McKeever and R. V. Sawhill 
Room 819, 110 E. 42nd St Murray Hill 3-8188 
Roston—A. T. Papineau, 60 Mt. Vernon Ave., Need 
ham, Mass., Needham 1798 
Chicago 16—G. L. Adams, 1801 Prairie Ave., Cal 
umet 4680 
Cleveland—Carl P 
Prospect 0750 
Pacific Coast—F. C 
Ave., South Pasadena, Calif 


CIRCULATION—C.C.A. 12-31-47 


Barnett, 310 Citizens Bldg 


Murray, Rm. 213, 903 Fair Oaks 
Pyramid 1-1023 


Established 1937 Single copy .35: per year 3.00 
Total controlled circulation (6 mos. aver.) 50,977 
Advertisers, agencies, exchanges, adv, prospects 1,248 
All other distribution : 1,194 
Total distribution (6 months ave rage) 53,419 
TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTION 
Net controlled, December tssue . 51,341 
New England 3,892 West South Central 3,142 
Middle Atlantic 14,065 Mountain States .. 1,825 
South Atlanti 5,087 Pacific States --+ 4,906 
East North Central 11,812 Canada » . 54 


Miscellaneous and 


East South Central 1,934 
Foreign , -. 248 


West North Central 4,276 
TRADE DISTRIBUTION 


Hospitals (including veterans’ hospitals) 7,322; hotels 
8.733: restaurants 8,855; schools and colleges 3,787 
industrial cafeterias 2,525; clus 704; wholesalers, 
supply houses and agents 5,263; railro ads, steamship 
lines and shipyards 214; industries and their agents 
5.156; contract departments of retailers 131; power 
and gas companies 272; building owners and man- 
agers 2,864; Y.M.C.A.’s and Y.W,C.A.’s 1,547; en- 
gineers specializing in institutions (including archi 
tects and interior decorators) 657; asylums, homes 
and other state, county and city institutions 1,739 
army and navy procurement offices 432 government 
projects, offices and city managers 283; miscellaneous 
(including motels, penal institutions, real estate de 
partments of insurance companies, purchasing agents 
of chain drug stores, 5 and I0c headquarters 
Y.M.H.A.'s camps and others) 857 














“PENETRATION 


sells your products 
in the 


SOUTH’’ 


To carry your advertising messages to 
the men of the South who have to be 
sold before your products are bought, 
select the magazines with the editorial 
ability to push them through to the 
important desks. 


Record 





zine that is re ad by the 
top exe utiy sin mos eos tm se South 
‘ rn concerns which uy more than 
a be’ A. t iterials ‘fuel electricity 
ma mach ‘ry in the 16 Souther 
Stat 
Circulation guarante 10,000 copies 


per month. Gives its readers he “7 ul 


descriptive llustrated informati 
on the South's major con struct! 


DAILY CONSTRUCTION 
BULLETIN 


sives daily, a to-the-minute infor 
nution of construction activities 


through ut —- 16 Southern States 
Ch - 4 f “l by contractors, en 
wers ‘a irchitects 


BLUE BOOK OF 
SOUTHERN PROGRESS 


, The recounized authority on south 
n industrial statistics since 1000 


er 

Used for dependable reference as a 

basis of study of industry groups 
nd market potentials, 









To get your increasing share of 
= y > 

business from the South.—the 

9 

fastest-growing industrial area in 
America—advertise your products 
in the magazine that’s read closely 
each month by the men of the 


South with the authority to buy 


them... MANUFACTURERS 
RECORD. 


THE 16 SOUTHERN STATES 


31.8% of our nation’s area 


33% of U.S. population 


7500 plants account for 85% of its purchases 


















MANUFACTURERS 
RECOR PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 3. MARYLAND 


Chicago 4, 20 East Jackson Bivd.—tLouisville, Ky., c/o Chamber of Com 
merce, Fincastle Bidg.—Pacific Coast, 227 Spencer ‘st., Glendale 2, Calif.— 
New York 21, 130 E. 61st St. 
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MURRAY E. CRAIN 
Editor 


THIS ISSUE 


MARKETING pre- 


nts its 1949 market and publication data num 


to the field. Supplementing the monthly 


issions of techniques and methods which 


<DUSTRIAL MARKETING regularly presents, this 


tual issue, giving basic data on industrial 


trade markets and the business papers sery 


those markets, should be an _ important 

lition to the working library of all interested 
selling goods or services to trade and 
istry 


blished monthly, except September, semi-monthly, 
Advertising Publications, Inc., at 100 East Ohio 
Chicago. Telephone: Delaware 1337. New 


York Office: 330 W. Forty-second Street. Tele- 
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zvue«< 


ne: BR. 9-6432. San Francisco, Russ Bldg.; 
Angeles, Garfield Bldg. Single copies, 25 cents, 
ept September [5th issue, which is not sold sepa- 


stely. Subscription, U. S. and Canada, $3.00 per 


Foreign subscription, $5.00 a year. Entered 
econd class matter December 22, 1936, at the 
toffice at Chicago Illinois, under the Act of 
ch 3, 1879. 
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National Business Papers Association 


Business Newspapers Association of Canada 
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HE Market Data Book Number of INDUSTRIAL 

MARKETING is designed to supply primary informa- 
tion on industrial and trade markets and the business 
publications serving those markets to trade and in- 
dustrial advertisers and their advertising agencies. 

It is not designed to take the place of either the 
market analyst or the space buyer, but to lighten the 
burdens of those who desire market or media informa- 
tion by supplying basic and primary data which may 
serve as a guide in directing the course of more in- 
tensive research. 

The principal function of this issue of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING is to bring together, in compact and con- 
cise form, all available statistical and research mate- 
rial bearing upon each field of trade and industry; 
to correlate and analyze this data, and to present it 
in logical and efficient arrangement. 

To that end the principal trades and industries are 
set up as separate sections, each section containing 
the market data pertaining to that field, and a com- 
plete list of business publications serving the field. 
The markets are completely cross-indexed and sub- 
divided, so that the user should have little difficulty 
in locating data about any field or division of trade 
or industry in which he is interested. 

The statistical material relating to each field has 
been gathered from a wide variety of sources, among 
which the various departments and bureaus of the 
United States Government, trade associations, and 
publications serving the field, are the most important. 
In every instance where it is possible to do so, the 
source of the material quoted is given, so that the 
user who may desire additional or more complete data 
may refer to that source. 


The data given for each field is roughly of two 
types; the first type is purely statistical, including 
such information as number of units in the trade or 
ndustry, geographical distribution, volume of sales, 
etc., etc. The second type deals in general terms with 
nternal conditions in the trade or industry, such as 
usual methods of selling, whether direct or 
hrough jobbers; the types and amounts of materials, 
iipment and supplies purchased and used within 
he industry; the trade practices peculiar to that in- 
lustry; the most active business seasons, etc., etc. 
[t is our belief that the classification of publications 


~~ er DO rer = 
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Information for the User 








in the Market Data Book Number of INDUSTRIAL Mar- 
KETING is the most accurate and helpful that has 
ever been presented. In each case a publication is 
listed in connection with the trade or industry it is 
primarily designed to serve; when, as is frequently 
the case, a publication has a logical appeal to two or 
more industries, it is cross-indexed under every 
“secondary” appeal. Thus the advertiser is enabled 
to select those media through which to get the most 
profitable coverage of the specific fields in which he 
is interested. 


HE data covering publications is complete and 

accurate, including information on rates, circu- 
lations, mechanical requirements, closing dates, fre- 
quency of issue, etc. In every case where A. B. C. 
circulation figures are given, the first figure is for 
total net paid, including bulk, as shown in the pub- 
lisher’s statement to the A. B. C. for the period ended 
Dec. 31. The figure labeled “gross” is the total 
distribution figure, taken from the same statement. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING assumes no responsibility for 
the accuracy of unaudited circulation figures. Also 
identified are publications which supply information on 
the Publisher’s Statement Form designed by the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Association. 

Another feature of this issue of the Market Data 
Book Number is a descriptive listing of research and 
statistical material issued by publications serving 
each field. In most instances copies of these studies 
may be secured without charge direct from the pub- 
lishers, or through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 

There is a special section and index for Canadian 
markets and publications which the reader will find 
useful. The section listing business reference publi- 
cations will also be found helpful. 

It is the hope of the publishers that users will find 
this volume of definite value, because of the concise 
and usable form in which data is presented. When 
more extensive information about a specific field or 
industry is desired, it is frequently possible for 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING to supply such information, 
or to indicate a source. Requests for such co-opera- 
tion will be welcomed by the publishers 


















McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


American Machinist ¢ Aviation Week ®¢ 


Bus Transportation ¢ Business Week ¢ Coal Age ¢ Chemical 
Engineering ¢ Construction Methods ¢ Electrical Construction & Maintenance ¢ Electrical Merchandising 
Electrical West ¢ Electrical Wholesaling 


s @ Electrical World ¢ Electronics * Engineering & Mining Journal 
Engineering News-Record ¢ Factory Management & Maintenance ¢ Food Industries ¢ Industrial Distribu- 
tion ¢ Nucleonics © Operating Engineer ¢ Power ¢ Product Engineering ¢ Science Illustrated ¢ Textile 
World ¢ The Welding Enginee: 
The Mining Catalogs ¢ Food Industries Catalogs ¢ Textile Catalogs ¢ Electrical Catalogs (E-B-R) 
Keystone Coal Buyers’ Manual ¢ Welding Encyclopedia 


McGRAW-HILL INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 





Business and Technical Magazines for Overseas Circulation: McGraw-Hill Digest ¢ The American Auto- 
mobile (Overseas Edition) ¢ El] Automovil Americano *® Pharmacy International ¢ El] Farmaceéutico 
Ingenieria Internacional Industria ¢ Ingenieria Internacional Construccion ¢ The Machinist (London) 
Annual Buyers Guides for Automotive Products, Industrial Machinery and Construction Equipment 
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You ee your important markets 





A FILE SIZE, QUICK FACTS FOLDER FOR THE BUSY EXECUTIVE... 


McGRAW-HILL'S “HANDY GUIDE” is just what the title implies. 


It's for busy men — manufacturing executives —ad managers — 
account executives — media buyers — who want their data fast, and 


in capsule form. 


THE 1949 EDITION includes individual condensed data sheets 
showing the market scope, industry coverage, circulation, and 
editorial objectives of each of the McGraw-Hill publications — both 


domestic and international. 


Your McGraw-Hill man can provide you with the new ‘49 
“Handy Guide.” Or write us direct, on your business letterhead 


for a copy. 
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McGRAW-HILL 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


McGraw-Hill Building, New York 18, N. Y. 
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These are the publications oe 
advertisers are using fo se i 
nation’s fastest growing Od ca 
the sOUTH and SOUTH 





Tue nation’s newest economic frontier is a land of 
longer sales jumps. Advertising’s job is bigger, tremendously 
more important. The job cannot be done with spotty circulation. 
In the South and Southwest, the five SMiTH regional publications 
provide comprehensive coverage of five specific billion-dollar 
markets. These publications, with overwhelmingly dominant cir- 
. culation in their respective fields, are your direct route to the 
SS, greatest number of the most important buying influences in these 
be 19 states. Here where America’s most tempting sales opportunities 
exist, the SmirH PUBLICATIONS produce outstanding results. Let 
them produce outstanding results for you. 





































@ SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL with 28,000 circulation, blan- 
kets the Southern and Southwestern automotive trade—distributors, job 
bers, dealers, garages, large service stations and fleets. In this area are 
located 32% of the nation’s automotive outlets, serving more than 9 
million registered motor vehicles. 


e SOUTHERN HARDWARE's § circulation among hardware dealers of 
the South is net approached by that of any other paid-circulation hardware 
paper. Its Farm EquipMenT section reaches practically every farm imple- 
ment dealer in the region. Circulation more than 11,000. 


e ELECTRICAL SOUTH with 12,000 copies monthly, covers practically 
ill the important appliance distributors and dealers, utilities and electrical 
contractors throughout the South and Southwest. 


@ SOUTHERN POWER AND INDUSTRY reaches the buying power in 
ill important industrial, utility and large service plants throughout the 19 
Southern and Southwestern states, 15,500 circulation in more than 10,000 
j 

ptants. 


e SOUTHERN BUILDING SUPPLIES reaches every substantial lumber 
and building material dealer of record, the wholesalers and others serving 
the field in the 19 Southern and Southwestern states. Circulation, 10.000 


e TEXTILE INDUSTRIES is the W. R. C. 
SMITH national publication which provides 
superior coverage of America’s second-largest 
industrial market. It is the Production and 
Management Journal of the Textile Manufa 
turing Industries cotton, woolen and worsted 
silk and synthetics, knitting, dyeing and finish- 
ing. It has the largest mill circulation in the 
United States of any textile publication. 


Further information on any or all 
of the markets covered by the 
Smith Publications will be fur- 
nished on request. Write today. 








W. R. C. SMITH PUBLISHING CO. 


806 PEACHTREE ST., N.E. * ATLANTA 5, GA. 
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Index to Markets 





A 


Page 
Advertising and Merchandis- 
ing 31 
Air Cargo (See Distribution 
Services 207 
Air Conditioning, Heating, 
Ventilating, Plumbing, 


Sheet Metal Working 45 
Alcoholic Beverages 67 

(See also Brewing) 99 
Aluminum (See Metal Min- 

ing) 387 


(See also Metal Working) 395 
Amusements (See Motion Pic- 


tures) 416 
Architects (See Building) 103 
Asylums (See Hospitals) 312 
Automotive Industry 70 

(See also Tires and Rub- 

ber) 513 
Aviation 79 


B 


Baking (See Food Manufac- 
turing and Processing— 


Baking) 280 
Banking and Financial 83 
Beauty Shops, Toilet Articles 86 
Beds (See Furniture) 305 
Beverages (See Bottling) 92 
Blast Furnaces (See Metal 

Working) 395 
Boating 89 
Books (See Printing) 473 
Bottling, 3everages, Soda 

Fountains 92 
Brewing and Malting 99 
Brick and Clay Products 101 

(See also Ceramics) 150 
Building 103 
Building Management and 

Maintenance 133 
Building Materials and Sup- 

plies (See Building) 103 

(See also Lumber) 334 


Buses (See Transit Industry). 515 
Business Equipment and Sup- 
plies 35 


Business Reference Publica- 


tions 138 
Butter (See Dairy Products) 177 
Buyers’ Guide (See Business 

Reference Publications) 138 

C 
Canada 14] 
Candy (See Food Manufac- 
turing and _  Processing— 
Confectionery) 285 


Canned Foods (See Food Can- 


ning) 265 
Cartons (See Paper) 445 
Catalogs (See Business Ref- 

erence Publications) 138 
Cement and Quarry Products 

Industries 142 
Cemeteries (See Funeral Di- 

rectors) 302 
Central Stations (See Electri- 

cal) 213 

(See also Power Plants) 460 
Ceramics; Glass 150 


(See also Brick and Clay) 101 
Cheese (See Dairy Products). 177 
Chemical Process Industries 152 
Cigarettes (See Tobacco) 514 
Civil Engineering (See Engi- 

neering Construction) 237 

(See also Municipalities) 420 
Clay Products (See Brick and 


Clay) 101 

(See also Ceramics) 150 
Cleaning (See Laundries) 329 
Clothing, Men’s and Boys’ 162 
Clubs (See Hotels) 317 
Coal 164 
Coffee (See Food Manufactur- 

ing) 272 
Coke (See Coal) 164 


Cold Storage (See Refrigerat- 
ing Industries) 4 
Commerce and Distribution 1 
Communications Services 1 
Concrete Products (See 
Cement) 142 
Confectionery (See Food Man- 
ufacturing and Processing 
—Confectionery) 285 
Construction (See Building) 103 
(See also Engineering Con- 
struction) 23 
Containers (See Packaging) 43 


( 


— 


~~ 


7 
7: 


~] 


36 

Cooperage (See Wood-Work- 
ing) 522 
Copper (See Metal Mining) 387 
Cotton (See Textiles) 509 


Crushed Stone (See Cement) 142 
Cultivators (See Farm Operat- 


ing Equipment) 257 
D 

Dairy Products; Produce 177 
Dental (See Medical) 380 
Department Stores, Women’s 

Garments 185 
Design Engineering 191 
Detergents (See Chemical) 152 
Diesel Industry 202 
Directories (See Business Ref- 

erence Publications) 138 
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Distribution (See Distribution 


Services) 207 
(See also Industrial Distri- 
bution) 320 
(See also Freight Transpor- 
tation) . . 297 
Distribution Services 207 
Drugs, Proprietaries 209 
Dry Goods (See Dept. Stores) 185 
Dyeing (See Laundries) 329 
(See also Textiles) 509 
E 
Education (See Schools) 499 
Electrical 213 
Electric Railways (See Tran- 
sit Industry) 515 
Electric Refrigeration (See 
Electrical) 213 
Electronics and Radionics In- 
dustries 232 


Elevators (See Food Manufac- 
turing and Processing— 


Grain) 289 
Engineering Construction 237 
Engines (See Diesel Indus- 

try) 202 


(See also Power Plants) 460 
Engraving (See Printing) 473 


Exports and Imports 247 
(See also Canada) 141 
F 
Fabrics (See Textiles) 509 
Factory Supplies (See Indus- 
trial Distribution) 320 


Farm Operating Equipment. 257 
Feed (See Food Manufactur- 
ing and Processing—Grain) 289 


Fertilizers (See Chemical 
Process Industries) 152 
Financial (See Banking) 83 
Fire Departments (See Mu- 
nicipalities) 420 
Fisheries (See Food Manufac- 
turing) 272 
Florists, Seeds 262 


Flour Milling (See Food Manu- 
facturing and Processing— 
Grain) 289 

Food Canning and Preserving 265 

Food Distribution 268 

Food Manufacturing and Proc- 
essing 272 

Food Manufacturing and Proc- 
essing—Baking 280 

Food Manufacturing and Proc- 
essing —Confectionery 285 

Food Manufacturing and Proc- 
essing—Grain 289 


ll 
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Food Manufacturing and Proc- 
essing—Meat Packing and 
3v-Products 292 

Foreign Trade (See Exports) 247 


(See also Canada) 141 
Foundries (See Metal Work- 
ing) 395 
Freight Transportation and 
Distribution 297 
(See also Distribution Serv- 
ices) 207 
(See also Port and Harbor 
Facilities) 459 


Funeral Directors; Cem- 
eteries 302 
Furniture, Bedding and House 


Furnishings 305 
G 
Gas 308 
Gasoline (See Oil) 430 
General Stores (See Depart- 
ment Stores) 185 
Glass (See Ceramics) 150 
Gold (See Metal Mining) 387 
Golf Clubs (See Sporting 
Goods) 506 
Golf Supplies (See Sporting 
Goods) 506 
Grain and Grain Products 
(See Food Manufacturing 
and Processing—Grain) 289 
Gravel (See Cement) 142 
Gypsum (See Cement) 142 
H 
Hardware 310 
Heating (See Air Condition- 
ing) 45 
Hides (See Shoes) 503 
Hosiery (See Textiles) 509 
Hospitals, Nursing 312 
Hotels, Clubs 317 
House Furnishings (See Fur- 
niture) 305 
I 
Iee (See Refrigerating Indus- 
tries) 494 
Ice Cream (See Dairy Prod- 
ucts) 177 
Illumination (See Electrical) 213 
Imports (See Exports) 247 
Industrial Distribution 320 
Industrial Safety (See Manu- 
facturing) 340 


12 


Institutions 322 

Insurance 324 

Iron and Steel (See Metal 
Working) 395 


Iron Ore (See Metal Mining) 387 


bo 
-~) 


Jewelry and Optical Goods. __3: 


K 


Knit Goods (See Textiles) 509 


Laundries, Cleaning and Dye- 


ing 329 
Lead (See Metal Mining) 387 
Leather (See Shoes) 503 


Lighting Fixtures (See Elec- 
trical) 

Lime (See Cement) 

Listers (See Farm Operating 


213 
142 


Equipment) 257 
Lithographing. (See  Print- 
ing) 473 
Lumber 334 
M 


Machinery (See Metal Work- 


ing) 395 

(See also Design Engineer- 

ing) 191 
Manufacturing Industries 340 
Marine, Shipbuilding 371 


(See also Port and Harbor 
Facilities) 

Materials Handling 

Meat Packing and By-Prod- 
ucts (See Food Manufactur- 


459 
375 


ing and Processing—Meat 
Packing) 292 
Medical, Dental 380 


(See also Hospitals, Nurs- 
ing) 

Metal Mining 

Metal Producing and Working 
Industries 

Milk (See Dairy Products) 

Mill Supplies (See Industrial 


312 
387 
395 
177 


Distribution) 320 
Milling (See Food Manufac- 

turing and Processing— 

Grain) 289 
Mining (See Coal) 164 





(See also Metal Mining) 387 

Motion Picture Industry, 
Amusements 

Motor Boats (See Boating) 

Motor Buses (See Transit In- 
dustry) 

Motor Trucks 


416 
89 


515 
(See Automo- 


tive) 70 
(See also Freight Transpor- 
tation) 297 
Municipalities and Counties. 420 
N 
Non-Ferrous Metals (See 
Metal Working) 395 
Non-Metallic Mineral Indus- 
tries (See Cement) 142 
(See also Coal) 164 
(See also Mining) 387 
Nursing (See Hospitals) 312 
Oo 
Office Buildings (See Building 
Management) _. 133 
Office Equipment (See Busi- 
ness) 135 
Oil Heating (See Air Condi- 
tioning) 45 
Oil, Petroleum 430 
Oleomargarine (See Food 
Manufacturing — Meat 
Packing) 292 
Opticians (See Jewelry) 327 
Outdoor Advertising (See Ad- 
vertising) 31 
Pp 
Packaging 436 
Packing (See Freight Trans- 
portation) 297 
(See also Distribution Serv- 
ices) 207 
Paint and Varnish 442 
Paper, Paper Products 445 


Parks (See Municipalities) 420 
Parts (See Design Engineer- 


ing) 19] 
Petroleum (See Oil) 430 
Phosphate Rock (See Ce- 

ment) 142 


Photo-Engraving (See Print- 
ing) 4 
Photography 4! 
Pianos (See Radio) 4 
Piping (See Air Conditioning) 
Plastics 4! 
Playgrounds (See Municipali- 


ties) 42( 
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Plows (See Farm Operating 


Equipment) 257 
Plumbing (See Air Condition- 

ing) 45 
Port and Harbor Facilities... 459 
Pottery (See Ceramics) 150 


Poultry (See Dairy Products) 177 
Power Boats (See Boating) 89 
(See also Diesel Industry) .202 


Power Plants 460 
(See also Electrical) 213 
Printing, Publishing 473 
Process Industries (See Chem- 
ical Process Industries) 152 
Produce (See Dairy Prod- 
ucts) 177 
Public Grounds (See Munici- 
palities) 420 
Purchasing 479 


(See also Manufacturing) 340 


Q 


Quarries (See Cement) 142 
R 

Radio, Phonographs, and Mu- 
sical Instruments 482 

Railroads 486 

Rayon (See Textiles) 509 
(See also Chemical Process 
Industries) 152 

Refractories (See Brick and 
Clay) 101 


Reference Publications (See 
Business Reference Publica- 


tions) 138 
Refrigerating Industries 494 
Restaurants 497 
Road Building (See Engineer- 

ing Construction) 237 


Rock Products (See Cement) 142 
Rubber (See Tires and Rub- 
ber) 513 


S 


safety (See Manufacturing) 340 
sales Promotion (See Adver- 


« 


tising) 31 
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Sand (See Cement) 142 
Sanitariums (See Hosptials) 312 
Sawmills (See Lumber) 334 
(See also Woodworking) 522 
Schools 499 
Sewage Disposal (See Munici- 
palities) 420 
Sheet Metal (See Air Condi- 
tioning) 45 
Shipping (See Freight Trans- 
portation) 297 
(See also Distribution Serv- 
ices) 207 
(See also Railroads) 486 
Shoes and Leather 503 
Silk (See Textiles) 509 
Silver (See Metal Mining) 387 
Soap (See Chemical) 152 


Soda Fountains (See Bottling) 92 


Spices (See Food Manufac- 
turing) 272 
Sporting Goods, Toys 506 
Stationery (See _ Business 
Equipment) 135 
Steam Plants (See Power 
Plants) 460 
Steamships (See Marine) 371 


Steel (See Metal Working) 395 
Stokers (See Air Condition- 
ing) 45 
Stone (See Cement) 142 
Storage (See Distribution 
Services) 207 
(See also Refrigeration) 494 
Street Railways (See Transit 
Industry) 515 
Sugar (See Food Manufactur- 


ing) 272 
T 
Tanneries (See Shoes) 503 
Taxicabs (See Transit Indus- 
try) 515 
Tea (See Food Manufactur- 
ing) 272 
Telephone (See Communica- 
tions) 173 
Textiles 509 
Theaters (See Motion Pic- 
tures) 416 
Tile (See Brick and Clay) 101 
(See also Ceramics) 150 
Tires and Rubber 513 
Tobacco 514 


Toys (See Sporting Goods). 506 
Tractors (See Farm Operating 
Equipment) 257 








Trailers (See Automotive) 70 
Transit Industry 515 
Transportation (See Automo- 
tive) 70 
(See also Aviation) 79 
(See also Distribution Serv- 
ices) 207 
(See also Freight Transpor- 
tation) 297 
(See also Railroads) 486 
(See also Transit Industry) 515 
Trucks (See Automotive) 70 
U 
Unclassified Publications 528 
Undertakers (See Funeral Di- 
rectors) 302 
U. S. Government 518 
V 
Varnish (See Paint) 442 
Vegetables (See Dairy Prod- 
ucts) 177 
Ventilating (See Air Condi- 
tioning) 45 


Veterinary (See Medical) 380 


W 
Warehousing (See Freight 
Transportation) 297 
Warm Air Heating (See Air 
Conditioning) 45 
Water Power (See Power 
Plants) 460 
Waterworks (See Municipali- 
ties) 420 
Welding 520 
Wine (See Alcoholic Bev- 
erages) 67 
Wood Working 522 
(See also Lumber) 334 
Wool (See Textiles) 509 
Z 
Zine (See Metal Mining) 387 
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WESTERN NEWSPAPER 


UNION SERVICE 
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24. wwu printinG PLANTS 


.++ EACH SPECIALIZING IN PUBLICATION PRINTING 








OUR CHICAGO PLANT 


Here publication printing hits a new high 
because of WNUL’s real interest in working 
out publishers’ problems. Year in and year 
out dailies, weeklies, monthlies and annuals 
roll off our presses. All are hall-marked 
quality and ably represent their particular 


industry, profession or field. 


In Chicago we also have a special depart- 
ment servicing advertisers and advertising 
agencies... and we're every bit as fussy 
about typography. electrotyping, mat and 
stereotype making as our most meticulous 


If vou are interested, we'll be vlad to tell 


vou and to show vou 


THE ADDRESS IS: 
210 SOUTH DESPLAINES ST. 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
w ESTER N 


14 








as well as 


MATS AND STEREOTYPES 


IN THESE 24 CITIES: 


Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Billings 


Birmingham 


Boston 
Chicago 


Cincinnati 


Cleveland 
Dallas 
Denver 
Detroit 
Fargo 


Houston 


Indianapolis 


Kansas City 
Memphis 
Milwaukee 


Minneapolis 


AND 10 MORE WNU PLANTS 
SPECIALIZING IN MATS AND 
STEREOTYPES: 


Buffalo Lincoln Oklahoma City Salt Lake City 
Columbus Little Rock Philadelphia Sioux City 

Des Moines Wichita 

There are 34 plants in all. And you may be sure they would not 


be in existence unless each had the equipment and possessed 
the “know-how” for turning out good work . . . 
In 24 of these plants publication printing is a major operation 


. and if you've never 


“sampled” WNU press-products you 


have a delightful surprise awaiting you. 


Of course, when it comes to mat-making and stereotyping, all 


aggregating hundreds of years of experience serving the needs 
of thousands of newspapers in our own syndicate feature busi- 
ness—plus their splendid equipment, enable them to produc 
mats and stereotypes of finest reproduction quality. 

To sum up, W NU Service is something everyone interested in 
printing, mats and stereotypes should know about. It may b« 


it is just the type of service you want. 
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“To adequately penetrate every 
nook of a specific markel... 


ADVERTISING MUST BE CONCENTRATED 
IN THE MEDIUM WHICH IS THE STANDARD 
SOURCE OF INFORMATION FOR THAT 

\ MARKET 
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For example, a campaign aimed entirely at 





virre tees Ac 

Pg 
mgt oh os) 
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users of die castings obviously belongs in 
DIE CASTINGS, the magazine which is a 


direct line of communication with this 



















specialized segment of industry. The 
same with Refrigeration — Materials 


Handling — Hydraulics — Welding — 








Industrial Safety and also the 
Taxicab field. 


Our specialized publications provide 


rifle shot coverage of seven fertile 





markets. All are accepted as au- 
thoritative in their fields. That's 

why they rank number one on 
the preferred lists of alert 


advertisers and agencies. 
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Business Publications 


and Their Markets 


HE business press is a highly selective tool for 

accomplishing a very definite advertising purpose 
—a purpose which is based upon recognition of its 
specialized function. 

While business papers have been published in the 
United States for nearly a hundred years, their great- 
est development has come in the past fifty. Since 1900 
industrial and trade publications have had their great- 
est development, both in number and influence. At 
present there are about 1,800 journals of this char- 
acter, plus 250 in Canada, and in addition 150 business 
reference books, which play an important part in the 
sales plans of manufacturers whose specific market is 
industry or trade. 


Because business papers cannot be used most effec- 
tively unless their markets are clearly visualized, 
“The Market Data Book,” now the Market Data Book 
Number of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, was established in 
1921 for the purpose of presenting basic facts regard- 
ing all markets served by business publications. 


Consideration of the general presentation of each 
market is usually followed by a more detailed study 
by the advertiser or advertising agent with reference 
to a specific product; but in the meantime a clear 
conception of the extent and character of the market, 
including number of units, volume of business, volume 
of purchases, extent and character of equipment and 
materials employed, purchasing methods, seasonal 
variations and current trends, makes this task far 
simpler than if the general market picture had to be 
developed by individual effort in each case. 


Since the function of the Market Data Book Number 
of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is to provide a clear, accu- 
rate and concise picture of each trade and industrial 
market, it brings together data from all sources, indi- 
cating the authority and enabling reference to it to 
be made if desired. 


The statistical and other material now available for 
the study of specific markets is far greater than ever 
before. The United States Government, through the 
Department of Commerce, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Department of the Interior, the Department 
of Labor, and the Treasury Department, has made 
available a mass of information useful to business. 
The Bureau of the Census, the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce and other units of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce offer numerous information serv- 
ices having to do with both domestic and foreign 
trade. The Census of Maiufactures, published by the 
Bureau of the Census, supplies highly valuable data 
on industrial fields, while the Census of Business pro- 
vides an accurate analysis of the trade channels 
through which the goods purchased at retail by the 
American public flow to the consumer. 
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The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
maintains 26 field offices which provide assistance on 
specific marketing problems. Business consultants are 
available in 12 regional offices in Atlanta, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Dallas, Kansas City, Minneapolis, New 
York, Philadelphia, Richmond, St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco. 


Special Market Studies Utilized 


N addition, the work of many business and trade 

associations includes the development of market 
data, the value of which is not overlooked in the prep- 
aration of this volume. Because the function of a con- 
siderable number of organizations of this kind in- 
cludes trade promotion, they have found it necessary 
to make careful studies of their markets, with special 
reference to competitive conditions and trends in 
consumption. Their figures are included where avail- 
able. 

The business papers themselves, because of their 
specialized market function, have done an excellent 
job in surveying the fields which they cover. Vari- 
ations in sales opportunities due to changes in meth- 
ods, equipment and volume of business are constantly 
reported to advertisers by business papers. In addi- 
tion to presentations of a general character, they fre- 
quently make surveys of markets for specific products. 
The value of these surveys is so well recognized that 
in many cases manufacturers and advertising agen- 
cies use the facilities of the business press in making 
market surveys as a preliminary to advertising and 
merchandising plans. Many surveys are available to 
advertisers without charge. A list of such surveys 
which are available to advertisers and agencies is 
included with the market and publication data for 
each field and industry. 

In addition, many of the market research organiza- 
tions whose services are constantly employed by ad- 
vertisers and merchandisers are as expert in studying 
trade and industrial situations as in investigating the 
preferences of the general consumer. Special studies 
of this character often reveal not only possibilities 
for the sale of new products, but new applications for 
old ones; and in defining the attitude of the trade or 
industry toward the advertiser’s product, may fre- 
quently pay for themselves by revealing copy material 
which adds assurance of success to advertising and 
sales promotion efforts. 

The function of this issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
is not to take the place of the various specialized 
services available for market studies, but to simplify 
their work by providing a base of factual data which 
will indicate the problems which are to be solved 
through investigations having to do with specific 
products. 
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BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS AND THEIR MARKETS 





Selecting Advertising Media 


HEN the market is defined and a decision made 

regarding the method of distribution and sale, 
the manufacturer is then concerned with the problem 
of selecting for advertising those business publica- 
tions which deal with the various trade, industrial, 
professional or engineering factors involved in the 
marketing of his product. It is possible in nearly 


every case to select publications designed to cover 
the specific market in which the advertiser is inter- 
ested, including the trade or professional groups 


which purchase for resale or specify for industrial or 
technical use. 

The great variety of business publications available 
for specialized uses, the thorough coverage of buying 
power of industrial and trade markets which they 
offer, the editorial vigor which many of them possess 
in high degree, and the relatively low rates at which 
their space is offered, all account for the fact that 
more advertisers use business publications than any 
other one class of media. 


It has been estimated that approximately 50,000 
advertisers employ these publications. Many of them 
use no others, while most of the advertisers utilizing 
the facilities of other media also employ business 
journals. The only class of advertisers who are not 
generally able to use trade and industrial papers is 
composed of retailers. Even jobbers find it desirable 
to be represented in their trade papers, both to obtain 
coverage of their regional markets and to establish 
demand for the special brands which they promote, 
either for the manufacturers they represent, or on 
their own account. 


Classification of Business Papers 


HE three divisions into which business papers 

fall are trade, industrial and class. The trade 
publications serve the function of distribution, sup- 
plying business information to wholesale and retail 
merchants who buy for resale. Industrial publications 
deal with the interests of those engaged in production, 
and in the allied fields of construction, public utility 
operation, transportation and other activities where 
the use of mechanical power and equipment is im- 
portant. Class publications are those which serve 
vocational activities involving consumption, though 
the element of resale is sometimes present, as in the 
restaurant field. 


Some business publications perform more than a 
single function. For example, The Iron Age serves 
the interests of distributors of iron, steel and machin- 
ery, as well as manufacturers and fabricators. The 
National Provisioner supplies information to whole- 
salers of meats and provisions as well as producers 
and processors of packing-house products. 


Trade Papers 


Publications dealing with distribution endeavor edi- 
torially to provide information both regarding prod- 
icts and successful methods of merchandising them. 
Price information is also included in many cases. 
lrends, especially as to styles, indicating the attitudes 
ind preferences of the consumer, are given much 
ittention. Retailing methods, including store arrange- 
nents, window displays and advertising, are reported 
and analyzed. Costs of doing business are compiled 
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as a basis for indicating the proper margin of profit 
which the distributor should have in order to make 
a reasonable profit on his sales volume. How to get 
a larger share of the consumer’s dollar is the burden 
of much of the editorial activity in this field. 

Effective coverage of wholesale and retail distribu- 
tors is provided by trade publications. It would be 
almost impossible to find an important merchant in 
any line who does not read carefully the information 
furnished him through the pages of his favorite trade 
publications. 

Advertising in business papers serving the dis- 
tributive function relates both to products purchased 
for resale, and those purchased for use in the store. 
Advertisements of products are most successful when 
they develop the profit element, by indicating rapid 
turnover through attractive prices, good design or 
style values. Modern equipment for the store, provid- 
ing better display of merchandise or better facilities 
for management, service or delivery, is successfully 
advertised by many manufacturers through publica- 
tions of this character. 


Industrial Papers 


NDUSTRIAL publications are of many types, in- 
cluding horizontal papers which circulate broadly 

through industry, or deal with a single function com- 
mon throughout industry, and vertical papers, which 
serve but a single industry, though covering all phases 
of that special field. 

Some professional and technical journals are 
classed as industrial, for while their readers may not 
be engaged in industrial operations, their services are 
employed as a preliminary to or accompaniment of 
industrial work, and usually involve specification or 
recommendation which influences industrial buying 
to a measurable degree. This is especially true in the 
engineering field. 

The information which industrial publications pro- 
vide has considerable variety. While technical infor- 
mation dealing with improvements in engineering, 
manufacturing or operating methods is common to 
most of them, many industrial journals also provide 
information regarding markets, quoting prices on the 
products produced, purchased or marketed in the field. 
News reports of important events, changes in person- 
nel, financial data and similar matters are published 
in many journals of this type. 

Articles dealing with industrial progress appearing 
in the industrial press serve frequently to stimulate 
interest in the products of manufacturers, since de- 
velopments in practice usually involve changes in 
methods, materials or machinery. Consequently the 
advertiser frequently is able to profit from the edi- 
torial promotion of improvements in which his own 
products play an important part. 

In addition, many industrial publications emphasize 
the development of new or improved products, report- 
ing them as news of interest to their readers. Often 
special departments are devoted to this activity, and 
there are some industrial publications which are con- 
cerned exclusively with this type of information. 

Circulation of industrial publications of the hori- 
zontal type is not usually intended to be inclusive of 
manufacturing or operating plants of all sizes, but is 
aimed at the more important units which are responsible 
for the largest production and hence the principal buv- 
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ing. On the other hand, more complete coverage of all 
plants within the industry is often supplied by vertical 
publications serving specific fields. In both types of 
publications the circulation objective is coverage of key 
executives responsible for policies, operations and pur- 
chases. 


Class Papers 


LASS papers in the business field are vocational in 

character, but do not involve trade or industrial 
functions, as a rule. Examples are the school, advertis- 
ing and medical journals. Included in this group are 
other types of professional journals not concerned di- 
rectly or indirectly with industrial activities. Architec- 
tural and engineering publications are usually grouped 
with industrial rather than class papers. 

The class publication is editorially concerned with 
improved methods, equipment and ideas which provide 
better service and promote progress. As in the case of 
both industrial and trade publications, news of new 
products is often an important editorial feature. The 
experience of leaders is reported as the basis for much 
of the promotion of new ideas constantly going on 
through the medium of class publications. 


Circulation objectives are determined by type of edi- 
torial content, distribution of buying units, concentra- 
tion of volume and other factors which are involved in 
the trade and industrial fields. In spite of the large 
number of units in many class fields, circulation cover- 
age is generally effective. An example is the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, which provides a net 
paid circulation of over 130,000. 


Directories 

HE business publication field also includes direc- 

tories, appearing annually, as a rule, which are 
published for many general and special fields. Directory 
information is provided not only with reference to com- 
panies, office and factory locations, personnel, rating, 
etc., but also as to classifications of products. The value 
of these books as a source of buying information is 
clearly indicated, and many of them are used by large 
numbers of advertisers. One leading general industrial 
directory is employed by more than 6,000 advertisers. 

Other types of reference books include handbooks 

which contain technical data, engineering tables and 
similar information which has value for reference by 
operating men and others. The tendency in the publica- 
tion of many books of this kind has been to combine 
miscellaneous information which is required for refer- 
ence and for buying purposes in one general reference 
volume, which thus contains sufficient data to insure 
frequent use and therefore opportunity for advertising 
to be seen by the user. 


Catalog Files 


ATALOG files represent a different and a growing 
type of service for industrial executives. This 
type of product information was formerly called a 
cooperative catalog or consolidated catalog. Now the 
preferred term is “catalog file,” suggesting the service 
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rendered in filing and indexing catalog material before 
it is placed in the hands of the user. 

The objective of the service is to make accessible for 
ready reference the catalogs of many manufacturers, 
classified as to products, so that the engineer, operating 
executive, purchasing official, architect or other class of 
buyer has an opportunity to see a wide range of prod- 
ucts before undertaking to make a selection based on 
his own requirements. 

The development of a basic philosophy for prefiled 
catalog service has stimulated interest in the use of this 
co-operative method of maintaining catalog data in the 
offices of industrial executives. It has been found that 
while the individual catalog is seldom retained per- 
manently by more than 20 per cent of those to whom 
it is distributed, the prefiled catalog, if made a part of 
a sufficiently comprehensive and useful file, is almost 
always maintained in buyers’ offices and is readily ac- 
cessible for use whenever buying needs arise. Thus the 
elimination of waste of catalogs and sales opportunities 
involved in both the broadcast and hold-back methods of 
individual catalog distribution represents improvement 
in catalog performance and economy for buyers as well 
as for manufacturers of industrial and engineering 
materials and equipment. 

The ideal sequence in industrial selling, students of 
the subject point out, is for the prospective user to refer 
to catalog data for information before the salesman is 
called in. By use of the consolidated catalog file, this 
can be accomplished more successfully than through the 
distribution of individual catalogs which may not be 
generally accessible for immediate use. 


The growing use of prefiled catalog service by manu- 
facturers is also based on the skill with which distribu- 
tion lists covering major buying power in important 
markets are built. These lists are generally made avail- 
able to manufacturers represented in the catalog file, 
thus enabling direct mail promotion and salesmen’s calls 
to be directed to companies which are known to have 
catalog data on their lines available. 


One catalog organization is employed by more than 
1,200 manufacturers to handle the printing, filing and 
distribution of their catalogs and data for buyers’ use. 


Meaning of Symbols 


HE Audit Bureau of Circulations (ABC) is the 
pioneer in the auditing field. Its publication mem- 
bers are confined to those with paid circulations. 

The Associated Business Papers (ABP) was formed 
to elevate standards of business paper publishing. 
Membership is confined to ABC papers. 

The Controlled Circulation Audit (CCA) was formed 
to audit distribution of business papers with free or 
controlled circulations. 

The National Business Papers Association (NBPA) 
is made up of CCA publications. 

The Canadian Circulations Audit Board has reorgan- 
ized and is issuing a new type of statement, which shows 
average total controlled circulation and average total 
copies distributed for certain periods. The new state- 
ment also gives a vocational breakdown and a geographi- 
cal breakdown based on a single issue, following the 
pattern of auditing organizations in the U. S. 
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( 
( 
‘ 


News 
Medicine 


‘anadian Mining Manual 

‘anadian Ports & Shipping Directory 
‘anadian Refrigeration Journal 

Industrial Equipment Handbook 

Locker Plants and Frosted Foods 

Marine Equipment Catalogue 

National Directory of Canadian Pulp & 
Paper Industries 

Product News 

Pulp and Paper Magazine of 

Pulp and Paper Manual of ¢ 

Revista de Comercio 

Shop 


Canada 
anada 


. 


National Underwriter Co. 


and Health 
Insuror 
Salesman 


Accident Review 

Casualty 

Industrial 

Insurance Exchange Magazine 

The National Underwriter 

National Underwriter Life Insurance 
Edition 


Occidental Publishing Co. 


Airport Reference 
Optometric World 
Western Bottler 
Western Brewing and Distributing 
Western Confectioner Ice Cream News 
Western Flying 
Western Sporting Goods Review 
Wine Review 

H. J... Peace Publications 
Boating Sout! 
Naval Stores Review 
Southern and Southwestern Bottler 


Southern Fisherman 


Southern Laundry and Cleaner 
The Work Boat 

Penton Publishing Co. 
The Foundry 
Machine Design 
New Equipment Digest 
Revista Industrial (2 editions) 
Stee 


Reinhold Publishing Corp. 


Analytical Chemistry 
Chemical Abstracts 
Chemical & Engineering News 
Chemical Engineering Catalog 
Industrial & kengineering Chemistry 
Journal of American Chemical Society 
Materials & Methous 
letal Industris Catalog 
Progressive Architecture 


Pencil Point 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp. 


American Builder 
(Car Builders’ ¢ opedia 
Locomotive Cyclopedia 


Marine Catalog and Buyers’ Directory 
Marine Engineering and Shipping Review 
Railway Age 

Railway Engineering and Maintenance 


Railway Enzineering and Maintenance 
Cyclopedia 
Railway Mechanical Engineer 


liailway Signaling 


W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co. 


South 
Automotive 
Building 


Electrical 
Southern 
Southern 
Southern Hardware 

Southern Power and Industry 
Textile Industries 


Journa 


Supplies 


Thomas Publishing Co. 


Products 
Industrial Equipment News 
Thomas’ Register of American 
Manufacturers 
Thomas’ Wholesale 


Trades Register 


Building 


Grocery and Kindred 


Traffic Service Corp. 


Traffic World 
Traffic Bulletin 
Traffic World 
Transportation 
World Ports 
World Ports Buyers’ 


Daily 


News 


Supply 


Directory 


trner-Barry Company 


American Egg and Poultry Review 

American Butter Review 

American Milk Review 

Who's Who in the Butter, Cheese and Milk 
Industries 

Who's Who in the Egg and Poultry 
Industries 


Rex W. Wadman 


California Petroleum Register 
El Catalogo Azucarero 

Diesel Engine Catalog 

Diesel Progress 

El Mundo Azucarero 

Petroleo del Mundo 
Petroleum Register 

Petroleum World 
Sugar 

Sugar Reference 
World Petroleum 


Book 


Williams & Wilkins Co. 


American Journal of Clinical Pathology 

American Journal of Tropical Medicine 

Current Medical Digest 

Gastroenterology 

Journal of Bacteriology 

Journal of Biological Chemistry 

Journal of Immunology 

Journal of Industrial Hygiene and 
Toxicology 

Journal of Organic Chemistry 

Journal of Pharmacology and 
Therapeutics 

Journal of Physical Chemistry 

Journal of Urology 

Medicine 

Obstretical & Gynecological Review 

Occupational Therapy and Rehabilitation 

Plastic and Reconstructive Surgery 

Quarterly Review of Biology 

Soil Scienee 


Experimental 
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Advertising and Merchandising 


(See also Packaging; Paper, Paper Products; Printing, Publishing) 





. 

While advertising volume in 1947 
aggregated $3 billion, as in 1946, some 
sharp changes in distribution took place. 
Radio network sales declined 1.1 per 
cent from 1946 to $191 million. The 
total for radio was about $490 million, 
non-network sales making a gain of 5.6 
per cent. 

Magazine linage declined 7 per cent 
in 1947, but higher rates made revenue 
about $430 million, 1946. The 
women’s group sustained the largest 
loss. Procter & Gamble Company was 
the largest advertiser. 


as in 


Newspapers, which had 1946 adver- 
tising revenue of $898 million, gained 
16.1 per cent in space sales in 1947 and 
presumably increased their income by 
that figure. National advertising rev- 


enue was $369 million. The Chicago 
Tribune, New York Times and Balti- 


more Sun led in lineage. 

Farm papers had a 1947 lineage gain 
of 12 per cent, the greatest increase 
being made by weeklies, with 30 per 
cent. Revenue was about $30 million. 

Outdoor advertising was estimated at 
$70 million in 1947, about one-half being 


the Na- 


placed by agencies through 
tional Outdoor Advertising Bureau. 
About one-sixth of the total is repre- 





Industrial Advertising Expenditures 


(Add 000) % 
1. Industrial publications ...$101,000 33.7 
Administrative and mis 


cellaneous 40,000 13.3 





3. Catalogs iiueadbee - 35,000 

4. General and farm maga- 

zines 7 26.000 8.7 

5. Direct mail ree 2,500 7.8 

6. Media ad production 16,000 5.3 

(. Product literature 15,000 5.0 

8. Exhibits and shows.. 12,500 1.2 

9. Company publications 10,000 3.3 

10. Newspapers , 8,000 27 

11. Catalog files . 5,000 2 0 
12. Motion pictures and slide 

films 000 1.0 

13. Market research . 2 000 0.7 

14. Editorial publicity : 1,500 0.5 

15. Advertising specialties 1,500 0.5 

$300,000 100.0 

Industrial Varketing. 

The Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 


ciation estimated combined volume of 
all “direct advertising” at $625 million 
in 1947. This figure, however, includes 
not only mailed advertising, but that 
distributed at point of sale, in package 
inserts and door to door. 

Mail advertisers’ costs will be sharply 
increased in 1948 if proposed advances 
in mail rates take place. 


Industrial Advertising 


cording to Industrial Marketing, whose 
breakdown appears on this page. This 
publication estimates that $101 million 
goes into industrial publications. An- 
other $85 million is spent in other types 
of business papers, according to stu- 
dents of the field. 

Advertising agencies placed 417,888 
pages of advertising in business papers 
in 1947 for a new high, according to a 
study by Industrial Marketing. Fuller 
& Smith & Ross led with 17,143 pages, 
followed by J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, 14,270; Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, 14,235. G. M. Basford Com- 
pany, The Buchen Company and Gris- 
wold-Eshleman Company followed. 

An analysis of business paper adver- 
tising by McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company indicated that General Elec- 
tric Company was the largest user of 
such space in 1946 with 17,927 pages. 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation was 
second with 10,547 pages, and General 


Motors Corporation was third, with 
8,515. Next in order came American 
Chain & Cable Company, United States 
Stee! Corporation, Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corporation, Allis Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., E. I. du Pont de Nemours 

















sented by painted displays and spec- Industrial advertising has reached & Co., and Aluminum Company of 
taculars. a volume of $300 million annually, ac- America: 
PERCENTAGE OF GROSS SALES SPENT FOR SELLING 
(Exclusive of Advertising) 
Arranged by Product Classification 
on aes aisen — = —— — : 
| 1945 1946 1947 
ACTUAL ESTIMATED ESTIMATED 
PRODUCT CLASSIFICATION 
NO. OF AY. NO. OF AY. NO. OF AY. 

co's % co's % co's 4 
Major Equipment 17 6.07 19 7.96 16 8.53 

Accessory Equipment 13 9.72 14 12.06 11 12.38 

Operating Supplies 3 9.20 11.07 2 6.00 

Fabricating Parts 2 10.30 10.00 2 10.30 

Process Materials 1 15.00 15.00 l | 15.00 

Building Materials 5 9.34 10.51 4 13.25 

No Prod. Classification 6 15.53 11.22 5 | 10.45 


























National Industrial Advertisers Asso*ciation 
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ADVERTISING AND MERCHANDISING 





Business papers reporting to /Jndus- 
trial Marketing sustained a loss of 1.2 
per cent in 1947, but their volume was 
122 per cent above the prewar level. 
Industrial papers had a loss of 4.0 per 
cent, and papers, 1.0 per cent. 
Dealer papers gained 6.0 per cent and 
export papers, 2.8 per cent. 

The expansion of advertising in the 
business has accompanied 
by widespread use of color. One group 
of industrial papers which in 1911 ran 
only 1 per cent of its advertising in 
color, now finds that color accounts for 
58 per cent. While this is high for the 
paper field as a whole, color 
is being relied on extensively in the bid 
for attention. 


class 


press been 


business 


Vending Machines 


Coin Machine Industries, Inc., 
timates that 2 million vending machines 
have installed in and fac- 
tories and that 75 million persons pur- 
chase through such machines at least 
once weekly. Candy bar manufacturers 
are the most prolific users of vending 
machines, 80,000 such dispensers being 
in use. The carbonated beverage in- 
dustry comes second, with 40,000, but 
is being pressed closely by cigaret man- 
ufacturers. The versatility of the in- 
dustry is illustrated by the use of vend- 
ing machines for such disparate prod- 


es- 


been stores 


ucts as apples, books, cookies, matches 
and milk. 
Distribution 

Of the 9,622,923 persons employed 


in the country’s manufacturing estab- 
lishments in 1939, 583,364, or 6.1 per 
cent were engaged in distribution. The 


following table shows variations by 
industry groups: 
” of 
In All Em 
Dist. ployes 
Food and kindred products..173,885 15.4 
Tobacco manufactures 3,101 3.2 
Textile mill products and 
other fiber manufactures 14,805 1.3 
Apparel and other finished 
products made from fabrics 
and similar material 42,720 5.0 
Lumber and timber basic 
products : 8,962 2.2 
Furniture and finished lum- 
ber products . . 17,658 5.1 
Paper and allied products 14,808 4.7 
Printing, publishin and al 
lied industries : 84,108 15.2 
Chemicals and allied products 40,614 10.0 
Products of petroleum and 
COMl .. : ue er 4,014 2.9 
Rubber products aces 8,568 5.7 
Leather and leather products 7,864 2.2 


Stone, clay and glass prod- 

ucts ‘ , . 13,318 3.9 
Iron and steel and their 

products, except machinery 33,145 2.9 
Nonferrous metals and their 


products 
Electrical 


machinery ...... 17.973 5.4 
electrical. 44, 


Machinery, except 140 6.5 
Automobiles and automobile 

equipment — 14,143 3.1 
Transportation equipment, 


except automobiles 
Miscellaneous industries 

u. s 583,364 6.1 

Manufacturers of signs, advertising 
displays and advertising novelties re- 
ported a moderate increase in produc- 
tion in 1939, according to the Bureau 
of the Census. There were 1,386 such 
establishments compared with 1,001 in 
1937, the value of their products in- 
creasing from $75,722,000 to $87,625,- 
000. Neon tube signs accounted for 
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$21,961,000; other electric signs and ad- 
vertising devices, $3,546,000; window 
and lobby cut-outs and displays, $12,- 
270,000; metal signs, $9,440,000; proc- 
ess signs, $6,462,000; outdoor or high- 
way signs not specified in the forego- 
ing, $4,011,000; other signs, $5,853,000; 
cards and posters, $2,359,000; sign let- 
ters, $535,000; advertising novelties, 
$15,634,000; other signs and advertis- 
ing novelties, $3,700,000. 

There are about 1,800 advertising 
agencies (not including branches) listed 
in published lists. About 1,000 of these 
have recognition from one or more of 
the four leading media-owner associa- 
tions. The American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies is the national] body 
of advertising agencies associated for 
the purpose of raising the standards of 
advertising practice. The Four A’s has 
about 120 members, operating some 230 
offices in this country and 30 offices in 
foreign countries. 

The 1939 Census of Service Estab- 
lishments listed 1,628 agencies with 
commissions of $97,372,000. 


Commercial Film 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
gave the following figures for non- 
theatrical films: 


Advertising 
black-and-white, 

Educational Color - process, 
black-and-white, $608,160. 

Industrial: Color-process, $304,611; black- 
and-white, $1,844,845 

Other, $1,426,000. 


Color - process, $960,730 


$742,150. 


$117,767; 


The war gave tremendous impetus to 
use of films for all purposes, but par- 
ticularly for training workers for quick 
efficiency in unaccustomed tasks. Mo- 
tion pictures and filmstrips also were 
used effectively in fitting soldiers for 
combat and for thousands of specialized 
assignments. 

The majority of industrial films are 
produced with 35 mm. cameras and re- 


corded with theater-type RCA or West- 
ern Electric equipment. Some subjects 


have been successfully produced in 
16 mm. 
Associations 


Advertising Federation of America, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York. 

Advertising Specialty National Assn., 
1426 G St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Agricultural Publishers Assn., 333 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


American Assn. of Advertising 
Agencies, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York. 

American Newspaper Publishers 


Assn., 370 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Associated Business Papers, 205 E. 
42nd St., New York. 
Assn. of National 
Madison Ave., New 


Advertisers, 285 
York. 


Audit Bureau of Circulations, 165 
W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
Controlled Circulation Audit, Inc., 


420 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Direct Mail Advertising Assn., 17 E. 
42nd St., New York. 

Financial Public Relations Assn., 231 
S. La Salle St., Chicago. 

National Assn. of Broadcasters, 1760 
N St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

National Federation of Sales Execu- 
tives, Carew Tower, Cincinnati. 

National Industrial Advertisers Assn., 
540 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Outdoor Advertising Assn. of Amer- 
ica, 25 E. Washington St., Chicago. 

Outdoor Advertising, Inc., 60 E. 42nd 
St., New York. 

Point of Purchase Advertising Insti- 
tute, 16 E. 43rd St., New York. 

Premium Advertising Assn. of Amer- 
ica, 608 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements. 


light face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 


The Adcrafter, 2237 Book 
26 Published by Adcraft Club of De 
troit. Est. 1906. Subscription, $2. Trin 
size, 9x12 Type page, 7x10 Published 
Tuesday Forms close Friday Agency 
discounts 15-2 Rates—1l page, $100; 
less than 1 page, $3 inch 
Standard color, $40; 


The Advertiser, 11 
York 18, Published 
Pub. Co Est. 1930. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Published 10th 


Tower, Detroit 


col 


15% 


») per 


bleed, 


W. 42nd St., New 
by The Advertiser 
Subscription, $° 
Type page, 7x10 
Forms close 5th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2 Circulation, (Sworn), 

8,061. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $225.00 $135.00 $ 70.00 
6 215.00 129.00 67.00 
12 200.00 120.00 60.00 

Standard color, $85; bleed, $25 


@ @ 


Advertising Age, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
11, Ill. Published by Advertising Publica 
tions, In Est. 1930 Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 11x14% 10%x14, 
Published Monday Forms close 11 days 
preceding Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 19.268; (gross), 19,669. 
Manufacturers, 6,203; wholesalers, utili- 
ties, banks, trade associations, retail, 
2,119; agencies, 4,372; graphic arts and 
advertising services, 1,886: media and 
representatives 3,874; others, 1,049. 
Rates— 


Type page, 


4 cols. x 3 cols. x 

Times 1 Page 12 inches 10 inches 

1 $490.00 $372.00 $240.00 

6 $55.00 348.00 295.00 

13 $20.00 324.00 210.00 

°6 385.00 200.00 195.00 

52 mo00 276.00 180.00 

Color, $125 per page; add'l pages, same 

color, $35 per page; bleed, full-page only, 
10% extra on space and color 

Insertions in Industrial Marketing count 


in establishing frequency discounts for 
both publications 

r additional data see pages 33-3 
Advertising and Selling, 9 E. 38th St 


New York, 16, N. Y. Published by Moore- 
Robbins Pub. Co. Est. 1923. Subscrip- 
tion $4. Trim size, 8%4x11%4%. Type page, 
7x10. Published ist. Forms close 20th 
Annual Awards issue published in March 
Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 12,477; (gross), 
Manufacturers, 3,588; wholesalers, util- 
ities, banks, trade associations, retai 
1,336; agencies, 2,924; graphic arts and 
advertising 733: media and rep 


SeTvicesS, ioa, 


13,706. 


resentatives, 1,770; others, 1,507. Rates 

Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $2360.00 $270.00 $150.00 
ih $25.00 240.00 120.00 
12 300.00 216.67 120.00 

Color, per page or fraction, $100; bleed, 


$40 page flat, free with color 
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SUMMARY OF FACTS ABOUT 


Advertising Age 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER $ MARKETING 











Advertising Age 2,556,904 LINES 














a 
B 508,319 LINES 








C 1.919778 LINES 








D 1.003.135 LINES 





E 1044645 LINES 











FIRST IN TOTAL LINAGE with 2,556,904 lines (637,126 lines ahead of Publication “C’’) 
FIRST IN RADIO LINAGE with 200,977 lines (18,452 lines ahead of Publication “E”) 

FIRST IN. NEWSPAPER LINAGE with 711.991 lines (255,360 lines ahead of Publication “C’’) 
FIRST IN MAGAZINE LINAGE with 667,163 lines (345,086 lines ahead of Publication “C”’) 
FIRST IN FARM PAPER LINAGE with 115,486 lines (27,524 lines ahead of Publication “C’’) 


FIRST IN GRAPHIC ARTS AND SERVICES—Printing, Lithographing, Paper, Packaging, Point- 


of-Sale and Services—with 263,284 lines (36,316 lines ahead of Publication “C”) 


THE UNDISPUTED LEADER IN LINAGE 
... THE NO.1 PROMOTION MEDIUM 
FOR ADVERTISING MEDIA AND — 
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CHARLES LUCKMAN 
President 
Lever Brothers Co 





c. Cc. CARR 


Director 


: l k to 
| Ke me 
‘ 


8. R. DONALDSON 
Director of Advertising 
Ford Motor Company 


\ itally 


important to 


accurate, 
segment of the 


of Public Relations and Advertising 
Aluminum Company of America 





those 
tional marketing programs, 
holds its position of unique importance through 
analytical reporting of that significant 
news on which top-level policy 





JAMES W. YOUNG 
Senior Consultant 
J. Walter Thompson Company 


I go through Advertising 
Age page by page every week 
because of the complete cov 
erage it gives me of the news 
both of personalities and pro- 
ects in the advertising fleld 
ecause I always find 
ething in its regular fea- 
which stimulates my 





4. H. PLATT 
Vice-Pres. in charge of Advertising and Public Relations 
Kraft Foods Company 


W pretend 
id g ig 
r, I do 
' ! ing ge 
~2~ oo a I 
ind udverti 
‘ i sa n. W 
Ad A nembe 
| det i 


E. R. RICHER 
Vice-President 
Grey Advertising Agency, Inc 


YOUR MOST IMPORTANT PROMOTION MEDIUM 





who command na- the executive levels, 


ADVERTISING AGE a 





rather sharply-defined horizontal circulation o! 
approximate sly 20,000, roughly divided three w ays 
between (1) advertisers: 
and (3) media and graphic 





FAIRFAX M. CONE 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
Foote, Cone and Belding 


I read Advertising Ags 
ictically from cover 
cover, Certainly I sean ever 

column Advertising Age 
where I get my news of tl 
uivertising business, and I 
um constantly reminded h 
imazingly accurate it is.”’ 


PHILIP J. KELLY 
Director of Advertising and Promotion 
National Distillers Products Corp 





HAROLD R. DEAL 
Manager, Advertising and Sales Promotion 
Tide Water Associated Oi! Co 


ADVERTISING AGE delivers 


(2) advertising agencies: 
arts services. In these 
those individuals who, 


decisions are predicated, 







Its content is keyed to the information require- 
ments of those executives whose strategic estimates 
of the business situation serve as mi ijor pre mises in 
defining markets and setting distribution objectives. 

Specifically, it reaches the men who decide what 


media and services to use. 


CIRCULATION 


Established in 
for a national newspaper of marketing edited 
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1930 to meet the obvious need 








categories it reaches largely 
regardless of title, occupy 
from which the marketing 
. individuals whose perspective puts them 
decisions on th 


positions of vantage 
picture is seen as a 
whole . 





in position to pronounce final 
selection of specific media and services. 


ADVERTISING 


From the outset, this type of circulation pro- 
duced such powerful results for advertising media 


services that ADVERTISING AGE quick'y 










and 
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outstripped all other publications in its field, and 


has since been the undisputed leader in linage for 


many years. Thus for example, though there are 5 
publications in the general advertising field, 
ADVERTISING AGE carries more than a third of 
all the linage. 


While results account primarily for this over- 
whelming preference, the newspaper makeup of 
\DVERTISING AGE contributes to its popularity. 
It is easy to read. The editorial content is balanced 
throughout, and there is a minimum of depart- 
mentalization. This creates a thorough cover-to- 
cover readership, assuring advertisers—regardless 
of position—a maximum of opportunity to reach 


the readers to whom their messages are directed. 


This was borne out in a special study made by 
Dr. Daniel Starch which established not only 
the unusually high and thorough readership of 
ADVERTISING AGE, but likewise substantiated 
the fact that this is one publication in which position 


has little or nothing to do with securing attention. 


Incidentally this Starch survey also shows the 
comparative value of the different sizes of space: 
On the average, for every LOO reader-impressions 
per dollar spent by advertisers using between 20 
ind 30 inches ... the advertiser using 30 to 39 
nches gets 13° more readers per dollar, the adver- 
tiser using 10 to 50 inches get 25°) more readers 


er dollar, while the advertiser using full pages 


[s 18°, more readers per dollar. 





Delaware 7-1337 
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IN READERSHIP 


Doubting that any publication could possibly 
enjoy such apparent reader-preference, no less than 
21 various types of media and services have con- 
ducted their own surveys. In all twenty-one. 
ADVERTISING AGE has come out on top as the 
No. | advertising publication. And bear in mind, 
these surveys were directed to people of known 
importance those having the overall power of 
decision in the selection of media and_ services. 
Thus these surveys gain added import. 


IN ADVERTISING LINAGE 
ADVERTISING AGE, with 2.556.904 lines in 
1947. stands out ahead of its nearest contemporary 
by the enormous margin of 637.126 lines. Clearly, 
this is the result of the known and proven power of 
ADVERTISING AGE to attract the greatest audience 
in the most attractive area of circulation. This has 
been proved by the 21 surveys. It is emphatically 
underscored by our tremendous leadership in linage. 


IN ADVERTISING VALUE 
ADVERTISING AGE delivers the big circulation 
where it counts, vet it is actually the most eco- 
nomical medium in the field to use. You invest only 
24.7¢ per inch per thousand to use ADVERTISING 
AGE. whereas costs range from 14c to over 7TOr 
elsewhere. And nowhere else will you get the kind 
of coverage and penetration that ADVERTISING 


AGE gives to your promotional message. 








ST., CHICAGO 11 


Advertising Publications, Inc., the publisher 
of ADVERTISING AGE, INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING and THE INDUSTRIAL MARKET 
DATA BOOK, is the largest publishing 
house serving the advertising and market- 
ing field exclusively. 


isins Age 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER MARKETING 


330 W. 42ND ST., NEW YORK 18 
Longacre 4-2737 
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Advertising Highlights, 801 Publication 





Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Published by 

Geo. L. Kinter Est. 1935 Controlled. 

Trim size, 56%x7%. Type page, 41/6x 

61/6 Published 30th Forms close 15th. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
15,000 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
*3 $ 44.00 $ 24.00 $ 13.50 
6 4°. 00 93.00 12,50 
12 10.00 22.00 11.50 

* Minimum, 

American Press, 225 W. 39th St.. New 


York 18. Published by American Press 
Assn. Est. 1882 Subscription, $2. Trim 
ize 8% x 11% Type page, 7 x 10 
Published ist preceding rorms close 
15th Agency discounts, 15 Circula- 
tion, (Swern), 5.050. Rates 
Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $210.06 5160.00 $ 95.00 
On 180.00 145.00 85.00 
150.00 20 00 £0.00 
Broadcasting, National Press Bldg., 
Washington 4, D. C. Published by Broad- 
casting Pubs., Ine. Est. 1931. Subscrip- 
tion, $7 Trim size, 9 x12 Type page, 
S%x11 Published Monday. Forms close 
10 days preceding Agency discounts 
16-2 Circulation (Sworn), 14,503, 
Rate 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $350.00 $200.00 $120.00 
13 290.00 170.00 100.00 
'h "60.00 150.00 80.00 
2 2230.00 130.00 75.00 
Color, $110.00 net; bleed, $40 net 


Broadcasting Yearbook. Published Feb 
5 Forms Specifications 
and rates same as Broadcasting 


close Dec 1 





Controlled Cireulation Newspaper Rate 
& Data Guide, 5309 Hamilton Ave., Cleve 

land 14, Est. 1945. Controlled. Type pag: 

7x10 Published quarterly, Jan 15t! 

Forms close Ist Agency discounts, 15 


Circulation 


(Sworn), 5,422. lates 
page $144 ly $72 


page, $72 


Direct Advertising, 581 Boylston St., Bos- 








ton 16 Published by Paper Makers Ad- 

vertising Assn Est 1914 Controlled. 

l’ublished quarterly, Jan., Apr., July, Oct 

Forms close 15 days preceding Agency 

discounts, none Circulation, 8,558. Rates 
1 page, $190; not accepted for less than 

4 consecutive issues. 

Color, 20% 

Display World, 1209 Sycamore St., Cin- 


cinnati 1, Ohio, Published by The Display 


Pub. Co. Est. 1922. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x10 
Published 15th Forms close Ist. Agency 
discounts, 13-2 
Circulation 14,007; (gross) 14,666. 
Retail stores and display men 7,813: dis 
play studios, 951; mfrs. and dealers in 
lisplays, 1,164; foreign circulation, 2,246 
others 1,457 Rates 
Times 1 Page » Page % Page 
$185.00 $110.00 $ 65.00 
6 155.00 95.00 56.00 
12 145.00 85.00 52.00 
Standard color, $7' bleed, 15% 


Bditor & Publisher, 1475 Broadway, New 
York 18 Published by Editor & Pub 
lisher Co Est, 1884 Subscription, $5 
Trim size, 8%x1ll. Type page, 7%x10% 
except Year Book and Market Guide 
8%x12 Published Saturday. Forms 
close Tuesday Agency discounts, 15-0 
International Year Book published ir 
Jan.; Syndicate Directory, Sept.: Me 
qoamtens Tabulation, Oct.; Market Guide 
ov 
Circulation 16,404; (gross) 16,682, 
Newspapers and employes, 6,946: adver- 
tisers and employes, 1,897; periodicals 
ind employes S69 adv agencies, 409: 
others, 4,899. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $340.00 $190.00 $105.00 
13 270.00 150.00 85.00 
°6 250.00 140.00 80.00 
52 225.00 125.00 70.00 
Standard color rate, $100 per page per 
color; bleed, $25 
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For Release, 480 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17. Est. 1945. Subscription, $1. 
Type page, 10% x15. Published Sat 
Forms close Fri. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
$210.00 $138.60 $ 50.40 
13 $199.50 132.30 48.30 
26 189.00 126.00 46.20 
§2 178.50 119.70 44.10 
Industrial Marketing, 100 E. Ohio St 


Chicago 11, Ill. Published by Advertising 


Publications, Ine Est. 1915 Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x114%. Type pags 
ixlv Published Ist Forms close 15th 
Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 6,873; (gross), 7.845. Man- 
ufacturers, 3,394; agencies, 1,087; graphic 
arts and advertising service, 460; media 
and representatives 679; wholesalers, 
distributors & jobbers, 229; others, 1,069 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
] $220.00 $175.00 $ 95.00 
6 200.00 155.00 81.00 
12 180.00 135.00 68.00 
Market Data Book Number published 
Sept. 15. Forms close July 15 Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Rates—l1 page, $250; 2 
page $240; 4 pages, $230; 8 pages, $210 
Publisher’s standard red or blue, $50; 
other colors, $75; bleed, 10% on space 


and color. Insertions in Advertising Age 
count in establishing frequency dis 
counts for both publications 

. PT, o) dae $9.41 





The Journal of Marketing, 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. Published by Ameri- 
can Marketine Association. Est. 1933 
Subscription, $4 Trim size, 7x10 Type 
page, 5%x8%. Published Jan., Apr., July 
and Oct. Forms close Ist preceding 
Arency discounts none Circulation 

soa Rate l page $50 ly page $35 


Mail Order Journal, 212 W. 


50th St 


New York 19 Published hv Gerstner 
Associate est 1872 Subscription 
$2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x9%4 
Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts 15-2. Circulation, 3,450. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $115.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
" 110.00 57.50 32.50 
12 100.00 55.00 20.00 
Standard red, $25; bleed, $20 


Market Data Book Number of Industrial 
Marketing. 
(See Industrial Marketing.) 


Markets of America, published by The 
Advertiser. Rates and specifications same 
as for The Advertiser 


Media Digest & Buyer, 2 Columbus Cir- 
cle, New York 19 Published by Buyer 
Pub, Co Est. 1944 Controlled. Pub- 
lished monthly Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, 4,500. Rates—8&0 words, $35; 


(12 months’ contract) B & W page, $250; 
% page $160 


Modern Packaging. 
(See PACKAGING.) 


Opportunity Magazine, 28 FE. Jackson 





Bivd., Chicago 4 Published by Oppor- 
tunity Pub. Co Est. 1923. Subscription. 
$1.50. Trim size, 9%x12%. Type page, 8% 
x12. Published 10th preceding mo. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 
page, $625; % page, $420 

PIB, 29 E. Hubbard St., Chicago 11. Pub- 
lished by Leading Natl. Advertisers, Inc 
Est. 1945. Type page, 8%x114). Published 
monthly in 6 editions. Forms close 30th 
Agency discounts, 15-2 tates—1 page, 
$200; 6 pages, $190; 12 pages, $175 
Standard red, $50. 


Post, The, 18652 Fairfield Ave., Detroit, 
21, Mich. Published by Mail Adv. Service 


Ass'n Int'l. Est. 1920. Controlled.. Trim 

size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Publish- 

ed bi-monthly, Feb Forms close Ist. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 

(Sworn), 2,800. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 $ 31.50 
6 60.00 36.00 22.50 


wy 


Premium Practice & Business Promotion. 


386 4th Ave, New York 16. Published 
by Bill Bros. Pub. Corp. Est. 1905. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 8,623; 
(gross), 9,397. Rates 
Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $300.00 $200.00 $108.00 
6 270.00 180.00 97.00 
12 240.00 160.00 86.00 


Color & bleed rates on request. 


Printers’ Ink, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17. Published by Printers’ Ink Pub. Co., 
Inc. Est. 1888. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 
8%4x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Fri- 
day Forms close 10 days preceding 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 22,124; 


(gross), 








Manufacturers, 8, ; wholesalers, dis 
tributors & jobbers, 669; retail, 1,050 
agencies, 4,292; graphic arts and advert 
tising services, 1,753; media and repre 
sentatives, 3,028; others, 2,579 Rates 
Times 1 Page *% Page % Page 
l $400.00 $285.00 $140.00 
, 250.00 250.00 128.00 
26 325.00 235.00 122.06 
52 100.00 217.00 116.00 
Color, $125; bleed, $40 
Progressive Mail Trade, $18 Center Ave 
Sheboygan, Wis. Published by Progres 
sive Mail Trade. Est. 1928. Subscrip 
tion, $1. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 5x8 


Published Ist. Forms close 22nd. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 22,000. Rate 
1 page, $30; % page, $17.50; %& page 
$10. 
Public Relations Directory and Year 
Book, 119 W. 57th St New York °[ Est 
1945 Subscription $15. Trim size, 6x% 
Type page, 5x7. Published August 
Agency discounts, 15-0 Rates—1 page 


$195: 14 page, $110. 





Publisher’s Auxiliary, 210 S 
St.. Chicago 6 Published 


Des Plaines 
by Western 





Newspaper Union. Est. 1865 Trim size 
16x22%. Type page 14;,x21%. Publishes 
Saturday. Forms close Tuesday. Agency 
discounts, 15-0 

Circulation, March, 1948, 13,9094; 
(gross), 15,421. Weekly newspapers 
8,650; dailies, 1,458; others, 4,375. Rate 

5e per line 

For additional data see page 37 
Radio Daily, 1501 Broadway, New York 
N. Y. Published by Radio Daily Cor} 
Est. 1937. Subscription, $10. Type page 
8x10. Published daily, except Sat. and 
holidays Forms close day preceding 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulatior 
6,411 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $270.00 $150.00 € &5.0 
13 245.00 140.00 TOO 
26 210.00 120,00 60.0 
52 195.00 110.00 55. 


Standard color, $85; bleed, 10% 


Radio Showmanship, N.E. Corner 161! 
and Conlyn St., Philadelphia, 41, Pa. Pu 


lished by Fox-Shulman, Ine. Est. 194 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 64%x9%. Typ 
page, 5%x7ii. Published Ist. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. C 
culation, (Sworn) 7,301, Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page 4% Pa 
$150.00 $ 80.00 $ 45. 

6 125.00 75.00 40.( 

12 100.00 60.00 35. 
Color, $65: bleed, 10% 





Reporter of Direct Mail Advertising, 
E. 42nd St., New York 17. Published 
Henry Hoke. Est. 1938. Subscription, 
Trim size, 84x11. Type page. 7x10. P' 


lished 10th. Forms close 20th. Age! 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,059. Rate 
Times 1 Page % Page % P 
1 $150.00 $120.00 $ 85 
6 145.00 115.00 RO 
12 135.00 110.00 75 
Color, 15%; bleed rate, 15% 
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A Message of STARTLING Importance 
to Both Manufacturers and Publishers 


Mort than 2,000 of America’s 10,000 
weekly and small daily newspapers are 
now receiving periodic releases of The Auxil- 
iary’s new, continuing DEALER AD-HELP 
REPORTING SERVICE. 

It doesn’t cost either manufacturer or pub- 
lisher a cent, but here’s what it does—a job of 
transcendent importance: 

It helps the newspaper publisher (or his 
advertising salesman) develop more — and 
more effective — product advertising for his 
retailers in the home-town market, a market 
encompassing more than 50 per cent of the 
total U. S. potential! 

Any manufacturer who makes dealer ad 
helps available to his retail outlets may parti- 
cipate. The Auxiliary invites such firms to 
list their mats and cuts in the DEALER AD- 
HELP REPORTING SERVICE, without 
charge, provided they agree to cooperate with 
publishers. 

And publishers who ask to be placed on The 
Auxiliary’s special list receive periodic re- 
ports describing the dealer ad helps available 


THE PUBLISHERS AUXILIARY 


310 E. 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


from each such manufacturer. Depending 
upon the manufacturer’s method of operation, 
publishers may write initially for proofs to 
show local retailers, or for the mats or cuts 
themselves. 

Quite frankly, this program was started 
because in the small town field the publisher 
or his advertising salesman serves as ex-officio 
advertising manager for practically every 
store on Main Street, suggesting items to be 
featured and making layouts for merchants 
who are either too busy or insufliciently 
advertising-minded to handle such functions 
themselves. 

The tremendous enthusiasm which has 
greeted this project on the part of both manu- 
facturers and publishers encourages The 
Auxiliary to continue — and expand — its 
DEALER AD-HELP REPORTING SERVICE. 
Publishers not already receiving these _peri- 
odic reports are invited to place their names 
on the list. Manufacturers, likewise, are in- 
vited to write for details. There’s no charge 
to either party! 


210 So. Desplaines St., Chicago 6, III. 
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Sales Management, 386 Fourth Ave., New 





York 16 Published by Sales Manage- 
ment, In Est 1918. Subscription, $6 
Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10 
Published ist and 15th Forms close 12 
days preceding Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 12,764; (gross), 13,242. Manu- 
facturers 8,047; adv. agencies, 675; media 
ind employe 1,069; distributors and 
obber Sll: other 2,147. tates 
Times Pag % Page % Page 
1 £350.00 $185.00 = 98.00 
12 105.00 163.00 87.00 
‘ a “on 1.0.00 0 00 
Standard red, blue, green, $80; bleed, $4 


The Sample Case, 632 N. Park St., Co 


lumbus 8. O. Published by United Com 
mercial Travelers of America. Est. 181 
Subscription, $1; foreign, $1.50. Trin 
size, 8 7/16x11%. Type page, 71/16x 
105/16. Published ist. Forms close 10th 
Agrency discounts 15-2 Circulation 

16,678 Rate Flat 1 page $290 Qu, 
page s°00 page $105 75e per line 


St. Louis Advertising Club Weekly, 1014 








Locust St., St. Louis 1. Est. 1925. Sub- 

scription. 50c. Type page, 7%x9%. Pub- 

lished Monday Forms close Tuesdav 

Circulatior 1,202 Rates l page SH 
page $33 \ page $21 


Southern Advertising and Publishing, 





Third St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga Published 
by Ernest H. Abernethy Pub. Co., Ine 
Est. 1925. Subscription, $2. Type pag: 
7x10 Published 10th Forms close 25t} 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 
rir 1 Pag Page Page 
S1404 90.00 $ 00 
70 ; +i ‘ 
’ S40) } : ) 
Southwestern Advertising and Market- 
ing, Southland Life Annex, Dallas, Tex 
Published bw J R frown Est 194° 
Controlled. Type page, 7%x10. Published 
10th. Forn close 6t! Agency discounts 
4 i ' 7 ’ 0°65 rR ite 
Times l Page % Page 4 Page 
] S108 _0F * 60 00 s 40-( 
t 100.01¢ { & fe 
1 90.00 48 00 
Standard red, $3 he color $ 
Specialty Salesman Magazine, 307 


Michigan Ave., 
v Specialty 


Chicago, 
Salesman 


Il} Published 
Magazine, Inc 


Est. 1915 Subscription, $1 Trim size 
4x13\ Type page, 8%x12 Published 
l0th of mo. preceding. Forms close 25th 
of second mo. preceding. Agency dis- 
ounts. 15-2 Circulation. 225.000 Rates 
page, £58 > « $44 14 lines to 41 
. 4 ‘ re t x re $°o 7 
' it < 
Sponser, 49 \W nd St New York 19 
Est 194s Sul tion $5 Type page 
t Forn ‘ 4 Tort 
\ie i i 
Tir 1 Paws Page Paevea 
St ird $100: bleed, $40 


Standard Advertising Register, 330 W. 


42nd St.. New York 18. Published by Na 
tional Register Publishing Co.. Inc. Est 
1915 Annual subscription, $75. Single 
copy. $25. Trim size, 6x10. Type page, 
flex Published Anril Forms close 
Fel Cir ition }, 200 Rate l page 
plus complete service, $175. 


@® @ 


Standard Rate & Data Service, 333 >» 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. Published by 
Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. Fet 
1% Subscription, $25 per section. Tyne 
ix10 Newspaper ind radio ane 
pub hed Ist Forms close 13tl 
| ne paper and magazine-farm se« 
! published 15th Forms close 25t) 
\gmene discount l n new business 
(aad dis« net 2 10 day 
Cireulation newpaper sect 1.085. 
\g 7 EHR advertisers 6049 others 











894. Magazine-farm section, 3,818. Agen- 
cies 2.611 advertisers, 552: others, 675 
Business paper section, 3,905. Agencies, 
2.6236; advertisers, 625; others, 767. Radio 
section, 4,510. Agencies, 2,620; advertis- 
ers, 584; others, 1,324. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2 Col 1 Col 
l $240.00 $190.00 $130.00 
6 230.00 180.00 120.90 
12 220.00 170.00 110.00 
Standard red, $59 
Tell, 130 W. 42nd St., New York 18. Pub- 


lished by Marketing Pubs. Inc. Est. 1947 





Controlled. Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th Forms close Ist. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 

Circulation, March 1948 20,890; 
(gross), 21,508. Manufacturers 10,305; 
service industries, 700 adv agenoies, 

374: media, 2,988; others, 1,454. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 

1 $375.00 $202.00 $106.00 

6 220.00 178.00 92 00 
12 200.00 162.00 85.00 
Standard color, $60 

® @ 

Tide, 232 Madison Ave New York 17 
Published by Tide Pub. Co., Inc. Est 


1931. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 84x11\% 
Type page, 7x10 Published on Friday 
Forms close 15 days prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 
Circulation 12,710; (gross) 13,409. 
Manufacture? 3,130 wholesalers dis 
tributor ind jobbers 288 agencies 
228; graphic arts and advertising serv 
ces 1,465 media and representatives 
7 retail, 448; others, 2,130. Rates 
Times 1 Paes 2% Page “% Paes 
&O OF S°H 4.00 76 00 
MATL ron ron 
Hr ao 995 00 115.00 
Sth thee 210 eer TON OO 
hi ' ’ or S110 hleed S40 


Terch, 740 N. Plankinton, Milwaukee 3 





Published by Milwaukee Adv. Club. Est 
1912 Type page, 7x10. Published Sent 
to June Forms close Ist Agency dis- 

nt 1 Rate 1 page, $65: % page 


@® 


Western Advertising, 564 Market St., San 


Francisco 4, Calif Published by Ramsev 
Oppenheim Pubs Est. 1919 Sub.. $2 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page 7%x10 
Publiched Sth Forms close 20th. Agencr 
liscounts, 15-? 
Circulation, 3,312; (21 ), 4,095. Mar 
. trade ass'ns, and ret 46: ager 
d advertising 
vies 720 T dia ‘ T Dr entative 
ther 149 Rate 
rimes 1 Page % Page 1% Page 
1 $180.00 $125.00 $ 75.00 
6 130.00 110.00 65.00 
12 125.80 100.00 55.00 
Color—1 page or 2 pages facing. $40 
bleed, $15 per page 





CANADA 


@ EN 


Canadian Advertising. 481 Universitr 
Ave.. Toronto 2, Ont. Published by Mar- 
lean-Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd Est. 19°° 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 9%x12% 
Type page, 84%x10%. Published quarterly 
Feb. Forms close 25th preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 1,168; (gross), 1,410. Mfrs 





nat’l advertisers and advertising agen- 
es, 1,039; others, 83 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pace 
1 $100.00 $ sn 00 $ 25.09 
4 85.00 50.00 30.00 
Standard red, $°5: bleed, 15%. 
(CAB 
Canadian Broadcaster, 371 Bay St., To- 
ronto 1. Published by R. G. Lewis & 
Co. Est. 1942. Type page. 8%x12. Pub- 








lished Ist and 3rd Wednesdays 
close weeks prec. Agency 
15-2 Cireulation, 1,720; (gross), 


National advertisers, 763; 


Forms 


discounts 


1,776. 


advertising 


agencies, 315; others, 639. Rates—1l page 
$85; % page, $47.50; 4 page, $25; 5% dis 
eount for 12 insertions in one year; 10° 
for 24. 


© *, 


Marketing, 119 York St., Toronto, Ont 
Published by W. A. Lydiatt. Est. 1908. 
Subscription, $3. Type page, 8%4x12% 
Published Saturday. Forms close 12 days 
preceding Agency discounts. 15-0. 
Circulation, 3.756; (gross), 3,880. Manu 
facturers and advertising, 2,403: age! 
cies, 457: media and representatives, ob- 
others, 313. Rates—1,.000 lines, 2 2.006 
lines, 22c; 4,000 lines, 2lc 
Standard red, $45; bleed, 10% 


COMMERCIAL FILMS 





Business Screen, 812 N. Dearborn St., Chi- 


cago 10. Published by Business Screer 
Magazines, Inc. Est. 1938. Subscription 
$3.00 Trim size, 10%x13 Type pag 
ux1ll\% Published Feb. 1, Mar. 15, May 1 
June 15. Aug. 1, Sept. 15, Nov. 1, Dec. 15 
Forms close 15 days before publication 
Agency discounts, 15-0. N.1A.A. report 
upon request. Circulation, 8,090 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $220.00 $120.00 $ 75.90 
8 190.00 105.00 65.01 


Standard color, $50; bleed, 10%. 





OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 





Outdoor Advertising Ass’n News, . 
Chicago 2. Published 


Washington St., 





25 E 


Ine 


by Outdoor Adv. Ass'n of America, 
Est. 1910. Subscription, $1. Trim size 
11%x16% Type page, 10%x15. Pub- 
lished monthly. Agency discounts . 
Circulation, 1,356. Rates- 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $175.00 $110.00 $ 70.0 

6 150.00 95.00 60.01 
12 125.00 80.00 50.0¢ 
Color, $75 

MAC) 

Sicns of the Times, 1209 Sycamore St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by The Signs 
of Times Pub. Co Est. 1906 Subscrit 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type pag: 
7 x10 Published Ist Forms close 15th 
Agency discounts 15-2 Circulation 
13,036; (gross), 13,583. Sign mfre 28 
outdoor adv plant ] 32 adv 
835: chools, libraries, students 
876; others, 2,142. Rates 
Time 1 | x | 

] S1R7T 0 . x ( : 

14.00 ,00 ’ 

i si } leed 


VENDING 


4021 N., 


MACHINES 


Automatic Age, 


Melvina 


Ave 


Chicaeo 34. Published bv Automatic Age 


Inc. Est. 1925. Subscription, $1. Trim 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Publishe 
monthly. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts. 15-2. Circulation, 5.200. Rates 


consec 


page, $90: % page, $60; % page, $45. Di 
count of 19% for 6. 12% for 12 
tive issues. Bleed, $10 


Automatic World, 120 St. Louis Ave., For' 


Worth, Texas. Published by Branch 
Smith Publications. Est. 1930 Sut 
scription, $2 Trim size, 9x12. _ TT} 
page, 6%x10. Published 10th. For 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-: 


Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $ 65.00 $ 

6 90.00 55.00 

12 80.00 50.00 


Standard color. $25: bleed, $10 
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2 SIDES OF THE FENCE 
2 GREAT MARKETS 


industrial Consumer 
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| | IDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


alone, serves exclusively the huge 








growing, Industrial Advertising Field 
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ADVERTISING AND MERCHANDISING 











SERVING THE SPECIAL INTERESTS OF 
EXECUTIVES WHO SPECIALIZE IN 








Aidvcriitiig tnd lhidheting Lo 


NDUSTRIAL MARKETING is the only specialized 
business publication that concentrates editorial atten- 
tion and circulation coverage on the substantial seg- 
ment of American industry that is concerned particularly 
with selling and advertising to business and to industry. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’s highly homogeneous and 
responsive audience includes the key men who sell capital 
equipment, component and replacement parts, mainten- 
ance supplies, raw materials and specialized services to 


business and industry. 


Chey are all industrial marketers. though their titles may 
vary—presidents, vice-presidents, general managers, sales 
managers, sales engineers, sales promotion men, adver- 
tising managers, or advertising agency executives. Their 
one common interest is in the function of selling to indus- 


try 's scientifi pure hasers. 


Not chewing gum, cigarets. or perfume. Not convenience 
or impulse purchases, but considered purchases that rep- 
resent substantial sums of money the units of sale often 


running into hundreds of thousands of dollars. 


No other publication deals exclusively with the special- 
ized sales management and advertising problems of these 
industrial executives. No other delivers even a sizeable 
fraction of the pertinent, grooved-to-audience, editorial 


material supplied by INDI STRI AL MARKETING. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING has _ been developing its 
unique specialized service for more than 32 years. Its time- 
tested editorial formula has built unparalleled reader in- 
terest at all three executive levels responsible for indus- 
trial advertising buying decisions—top management, sales 
and marketing management, and advertising and public 
relations management. Their common interest in lowering 
unit cost of sales and in increasing volume and distribu- 
tion efliciency has provided a compact market for a huge 
volume of advertising space, graphic arts supplies and 
other selling aids. This is the market which INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING has served exclusively since 1916! 


MARKET 


Our estimates are based on the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association budget studies, statistical records 
of Publishers’ Information Bureau, statistics from Media 
Records, the research department of McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, and special surveys in non-media fields. 
These expenditures are distributed as follows: 


40 


Industrial Publication Advertising . .$115,000,000 
Other Business Publication 


CO eae eee 81,000,000 
General and Farm Magazines. .... . 29,900,000 
i  . bs thee on is Ceo we 8 6,900,000 
EE o's via ae Swe cewek es 9,200,000 
EN xls 562 6.0.04 605-6 pO Oe he 40,250,000 
i oi ns 5 66 hbk eee Owe es 25,875,000 
Preduct Literature .............. 17,250,000 


11,500,000 


32,200,000 
11,500,000 


Company Publications .......... 


Media Ad Production.......... 
Motion Pictures and Slide Films... . 


I nn a's 5 wa St oneie t 2.300.000 
Advertising Specialties ........... 1.725.000 





$384.800,000 
The $115.000,000 for industrial publications, and th 
$81,000,000 for other business publications (making a 
total of $196,000,000) is distributed in accordance with 
the following table: 





DISTRIBUTION BY 
BUSINESS PAPER GROUPS 


% of Total 


Group Dollar Volume 
I i oe as seo prin oe 2S 40.1 
Construction and Architecture ........ 6.1 
Mining, Petroleum & Lumbering..... . 5.3 
Power and Public Utilities. ........... 4.1 
BO EE ee 3 

INDUSTRIAL SUB-TOTAL ...... 58.7 
i eg awn 6 ecm ee ws 17.< 


es 
we we 


I NN os ad Si bo 0.0 0 6 ome Olen 2 
Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, Theaters, ete. 1. 
Medical, Dental & Similar Professions. . 4 
Transportation & Transportation 


ER Serres er eee 5.3 
Finance, Banking, Insurance........ . . 2.1 
Government and Education.......... 1.9 
EES ESET eee eee 4.7 
Miscellaneous Trades ............... 1.1] 


$196 Million — 100% 











It should be emphasized that the $196,000,000 above does 
not include any expenditures in the general news or busi 
ness management types of publications. 

The following chart dealing with business papers only 
of considerable interest. It shows how the present, co 
stantly-increasing rise in industrial advertising expend 
tures is but a continuation of the gains which have be: 
increasing in momentum for the last ten years. 
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-“ These — basic objectives are attained through “meth- 
BUSINESS PAPER aha d ods” or “how to” articles, written by acknowledged au- 
ADVERTISING REVENUE we aaa tories on has e ae a and bs — writte : 

- material produced after painstaking research and persona 
i 947 -_ intervie Lg All the resources of Advertising Publications, 
(Millions of Dollars) a Inc., (publishers of ADVERTISING AGE and INDUS. 
120 TRIAL MARKETING) are available to the editors of 
pe INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


SPECIFIC, OUTSTANDING 
EDITORIAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


G. D. Crain, Jr., publisher of INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING, assisted in the organization of the NIAA in 1922. 
With the aid of promotion given it in the editorial columns 
of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, it quickly became an 
1933 °34 °35 % 37 ‘38°39 40 “41 ‘42 #443 #44 «#45 «46 «(AT important factor. Today it is the largest advertising asso- 
Th ciation in the world. with some 3,300 members. 


0 EDITORIAL Business | papers prize INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’s 


Annual Editorial Achievement Awards, now in their 12th 












































~ Interesting evidence of the usefulness of INDUSTRIAL vear, as newspapers cherish the Pulitzer prize or the Ayer 
0 MARKETING’s editorial material may be seen in the typographical awards. In 1947, 215 publications made 
0 fact that the circulation has increased in direct ratio to 665 individual entries. 


the increasing use of business paper advertising. Funda- 


0) mentally, the editorial objective is to improve the stand- INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA NUMBER 


0 — and es of industrial advertising and INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is published 13 times a 

0 ne year, the 13th issue being the INDUSTRIAL MARKET 

4) 1. Making advertising more effective through DATA NUMBER. Phis number is a 500 page reference 

0) research and critical analysis book. presenting basic marketing information on the 86 

0) 2 Premeting recemnition of the importance of most important industrial and trade markets in the United 
“- cal = : 


States, together with media data on every business publi- 
cation in the United States and Canada. In addition, 
more than 200 publications publish in the MARKET 
DATA BOOK NUMBER complete information on their 
editorial services, circulation coverage, available market 
data, etc.. thus making it the most complete and valuable 
media data file available to the industrial advertising 


= industrial advertising by advertising agen- 

0) cies. 

3. Promotion of organized effort through the 
National Industrial Advertisers Association. 

th 1. Promoting editorial progress and recogni- 

tion of improved editorial service, through 

annual awards to business papers for edi- 















7 sential cabinenseent. field. It serves thousands as their basic tool in selecting 
5. Promotion of fundamental marketing §re- markets, evaluating media and making up advertising 
neavel. schedules. It is exceedingly effective because in it your 
6. Helping industry to build sound distribution media data are filed adjacent to the market which you 
Saaiiitien, serve. Thus, by putting your promotional message into 
7. Promotion of sales training, sales control the 12 regular numbers of INDUSTRIAL M ARKETING 
and marketing strategy based on facts. and your factual material into the MARKET DATA 
%. Providing fundamental information on in- NI MBER,  egetonas do ape complete promotional and 
dustrial markets and how materials and sup- reference job at minimum cost—with assurance of maxi- 
plies are bought. mum results, 
RESPONSIVE READERSHIP 
More than 10% of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’s sub- 
scribers each year request reprints of articles appearing 
in INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, showing that the maga 
zine is not only well read, but so well thought of as to 
warrant an extended distribution of much of the material 
appearing in its columns. But an even more accurate and 
interesting barometer of responsiveness is the monthly 
return from “Marketing Aids.” This is a 2 page insert 
carrying, each month, about 16 reviews of data made 
available to the readers by media and services. MORE 
= 
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PROCESSED MONTH- 


a period of six months 


PHAN 1,600 INQUIRIES ARI 
*, Inquiri s are 


following the issuance of the publication, as follows: 


received ovel 


First month 473.8% Fourth month .. .1.9% 
Second month 16.2% Fifth month my 
Third month 6.5% Sixth month 4% 


The distribution of these such a long 
onstrates the phenomenall; long reading life 


MARKETING. and is interesting evi 


levels of buving 


mquiries ove! 
period den 
if INDUSTRIAI 
dence ol its penetration into successive 


intiuence as it is pi ssed along 


CIRCULATION 


Potal A.B. 


total distribution is 8.256. 


net paid circulation (6/30/48) is 7.468 and 
This provides an all-time high 
of 3.788 paid manutacturet subscriptions, and an all-time 


high « 


MULTIPLE READERS PER COPY 


In addition to long reading-life, INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 


ING provides advertisers with exceptional reader pene 


‘f 1.402 paid agency subs riptions 


tration per copy. This effective pass-along readership as- 
sures advertisers of influencing several additional factors 
(beyond the original subscriber) important in the pu 
chasing of advertising space and services. The following 
chart. the result of a detailed survey. establishes that 


among manufacturers. there are 2.91 readers for every 


paid copy of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING: 
100 MANUFACTURER SUBSCRIBERS 


you reach 291 readers: 


For Each 
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MULTIPLE READERS IN AGENCIES 


Substantially the same pattern is repeated in the fourteen 
hundred advertising agencies that subscribe to INDUS 
PRIAL MARKETING, except that the number of readers 
L.O8. He re 


operation concern d 


7 Oe 


per copy moves up to readership penetrates 


every level of agency with under 
standing markets and media and methods which will give 
industrial advertising its greatest mpetus and industrial 


idvertisers their greatest value 


(r 
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CHICAGO 11 «+ 330 


For each 100 ADVERTISING AGENCY 
SUBSCRIBERS you reach 408 readers: 
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ADVERTISING 


Because of the unique position it occupies, as the only 
publication exclusively serving this field, INDUSTRIAI 
MARKETING carries more advertising addressed to in 
dustrial marketing and advertising executives than an 
other publication anywhere. 

It is the basic promotion medium of 150 business publi 


@wisci 


3.2% Miscellaneous 


cations, and carries the advertising of ‘graphic arts sup 
paper companies, 
photographers 
direct mai 


producers, 
clipping 
novelty 


pliers, film newspapers 


artists, bureaus, 
firms. 
specialties. management consultants, business mac sines 


magazines, 
engineering manufacturers, 
advertising agencies, public relations firms, motion pictur: 
projectors, and many others. 


A UNIQUE PUBLICATION— 
In a Specialized Field 


Just as the distinct field of industrial advertising is « 

tirely separate from general consumer advertising, wit! 
sper ial problems of its own, So INDUSTRIAL MARKE|! 
ING provides a highly specialized editorial service whic! 
is duplicated by no other publication. INDUSTRIA! 
MARKETING stands alone. It serves its field exclusive! 
And through it. you are assured of the greatest coveras 
of those executives with primary interest in the specializ« 
problems of advertising and selling to business and 


industry. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


Published 13 Times Annually by 


ADVERTISING PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11 330 W. 42nd St... New York 1! 


W. 42ND ST. NEW YORK 18 
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fo Coal-fired Boiler 
Pertor ae to ow 


sntrol of Atmospheric Dust 
n the Fire-Brick Industry 





by Central Station Systems 








Welded and Brozed Pipe Jomts 





Reaches the men who Design, 
Install and Operate -- 


* AIR CONDITIONING 
HEATING 
VENTILATING 
REFRIGERATION 
PIPING 


a 


Consulting Engineers, Architects’ Engineers 
(Plan systems, specify equipment) 


Contractors and their Engineers (Install) 


Designing Engineers (Specify component parts 
for original equipment) 


industrial Firms, Including Railroads 
Public Utilities 


Government (Federal, State, County, City), in- 
cluding School Boards 


Buildings (Engineers who specify for renovation, 
extension, repair, maintenance) 


Manufacturers’ Agents 
Sales Engineers 








Ait Conditioning Muli Story Buildings 












2 Ree es 








Sixteen 
Ways 
to 
Exhaust 
Welding 
Fumes 





Sunple Ventilation v8 Retrigeration 











® ALERT READERSHIP — HERE’S WHY: 


Busy, harassed Engineers and Contractors working on actual systems 
for installation in Buildings are interested not so much in the abstract 
theory behind new developments, or in the minute research details— 
as they are in the results of research, the boiled-down conclusions, the 
working data they can apply to current jobs. HEATING AND 
VENTILATING is the paper that brings them a steady stream of 
such material, crisply written, supplemented with useful charts, 


tables, short-cuts. 
PRODUCTS ADVERTISED SPACE SIZES, RATES, ETC. 
General Advertising 


IN CURRENT ISSUES ates f 


Air Conditioning Units 
Fans @ Blowers $ pages 
Air Filters 12 pages 
Pipe and Fittings 


Valves e¢ Traps » ene 
Tubing ¢« Sheet Metal FE Fate 
Boilers @ Stokers Bleed Pages 
Oil Burners ¢ Unit Heaters Plate size 83 


Radiators e@ Convectors 
Heating and Cooling Coils 
Welding Apparatus 7 1% 

Process Steam Equipment ; page ; 

Dust Control! Equipment ee 

Cooling Towers as Insulation Sacmnnee ond Closing Dates 
Compressors ¢® Condensers Published mont ssued Ist of pu 
Motors e¢ Belts saliar camiice Geet en Gee or ee 
Pumps ¢ Controls Theor dias siieeaadl tomemitemes atin che 
Instruments, etc., etc. - > deters 


size s , ncehes | 11 ‘ ncehes 
Mechanical Requirements 
W Dept Widtl 


148 LAFAYETTE ST. 








HEATING AND VENTILATIN 


NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


NEW YORK: Harry J. Twine 


CHICAGO: Geo. G. Turner 


LOS ANGELES: Robt. H. Deibler 
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Air Conditioning, Heating, Ventilating, 
Plumbing, Sheet Metal Working 


(See also Building: Coal; Oil, Petroleum) 





There are two general divisions in 
the air conditioning industry from a 
product and distribution point of view. 
The first covers the larger types of in- 
stallations, involving engineering serv- 
ice and expert installation. The sec- 
ond includes self-contained package 
units and small central units coming 
under the domain of dealer-merchandis- 
ing functions. 


The engineering type of air condi- 
tioning job embraces those which go 
into industrial plants and the commer- 
cial, public and institutional building 
field. These involve design of the sys- 
tem to achieve desired results which 
may be additional to comfort of work- 
ers, such as control of production 
or process operations in the case 
of industrial plants. Installations 
of this character require the services 
of an engineer, either from the outside 
or that of the company engineer along 
with a consulting engineer experienced 
in air conditioning work. After de- 
signing the system, these men write 
the specifications for the equipment to 
be used and take bids from contractors 
who buy the necessary equipment and 
install it. In the case of new construc- 
tion work, the architect would work 
with his own engineer, if large 
enough to have one, or a consulting 
engineer as in the former case. In the 
large building field, the building engi- 
neer is a factor in the planning. 

Confusion regarding the air condi- 
tioning business is sometimes due to 
the fact that installations usually are 
designated by the name of the re- 
frigerating compressor or the air cir- 
culator used for the job, as these are 
the largest pieces of equipment in the 
system. As a matter of fact, no one 
company makes al] the equipment used 
in an air conditioning system of the in- 
dustrial or large commercial type, but 
rather it is an assembled job of more 
than 100 different products. That is 
why this type of air conditioning, which 
in its complete form involves all air 
conditioning functions—heating, cool- 
ing, humidification, dehumidification, 
air circulation, and cleaning—calls for 
the services of both engineer and con- 
tractor. The steps through which 
such a job passes are two: (1) design 
and specification; (2) purchase and 
installation. 


The factors involved in the design 

ind specification stage include: Con- 
ulting engineers and architects who do 
heir own engineering; large contrac- 
ors with engineering departments; 
ngineers of large industrial plants; 
ngineers of large buildings; and de- 
gning engineers of air conditioning 
juipment manufacturers. 














Air Conditioning: Heating and Plumbing Group; Roofing and 
Sheet Metal Group, 1939 


Materials 
Pro- Used and 
Value __prietors, Pay Equipment 
of Work Firm Em- Roll Installed 
No. $(000) Members ployes $(000) $(000) 
Air Conditioning ........ 798 40,396 671 6,754 10,715 22,911 
Heating and Plumbing 
Gs ncownsccesace 37,112 572,878 38,138 108,173 146,622 299,691 
Heating, piping ....... 2,882 75,550 2,265 14,251 21,796 40,133 
Heating and piping, with 
sheet metal ......... 1572 36,297 1,713 6,821 10,259 18,560 
Heating, piping and 
DUREREUMM cc ccccccses 13,166 251,075 13,761 47,381 64,008 134,617 
Heating, piping and 
plumbing, with sheet 
Metal co ccccccccccces 2,122 62,384 2,283 11,954 17,044 33,761 
PRBMBINE cc ccccccccccs 16,609 141,334 17,281 26,412 32,070 69,546 


Plumbing with sheet 
SUUEE nob dndcdescwons 
Roofing and Sheet Metal 


761 6,238 835 1,354 1,445 3,074 


GROUP wcccccccescess 11,793 187,655 12,354 44,631 656,474 84,043 
ROOTING 2... ccesccececs 4,875 78,716 4,986 18,951 23,290 35,221 
Roofing and sheet metal 3,046 68,725 3,216 16,906 21,434 32,133 
Sheet metal ........... 3,872 40,214 4,152 8,774 11,750 16,689 


—Bureau of the Census 


a a 








Purchase and installation of the sys- 
tem involves these factors: Large con- 
tractors; engineers of large industrial 
plants; engineers of large buildings; 
air conditioning equipment manufac- 
turers. 

Depending on the services available 
in the community, or the size of the 
job, the contractor may be one of sev- 
eral general classifications, such as 
heating, plumbing and heating, refrig- 
eration, piping, sheet metal, ventilating, 
or a specialized air conditioning con- 
tractor. Any of these factors may, and 
often do, represent manufacturers of 
principal air conditioning equipment 
units or act as their local service 
division. Some of the larger manufac- 
turers maintain their own branches 
which sell, install and service their 
own equipment. In cases where they 
do not have full facilities and trades- 
men, as also is true of other contrac- 
tors previously mentioned, they sublet 
parts of the job which may include 
heating, piping, sheet metal, or refrig- 
eration work. 

Some of the primary products and 
equipment which go into a typical in- 
dustrial or large commercial air condi- 
tioning system are given by Heating, 
Piping and Air Conditioning as follows: 


Bearings Refrigerating 
Belts Compressors 
Blowers Condensers 
Boilers Controllers and 
Coils Starters 


Convectors 

Motors 

Spray Nozzles 
Transmission Drives 
Damper Operators 
Valve Operators 


Air Compressors 

Unit Coolers 

Duct Dampers 

Dehumidifiers 

Sheet Metal Ducts 
and Fittings 


Fans Ozone Apparatus 
Air Filters Pipe, all kinds 
Copper Tube Fittings Pumps 
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Pipe Fittings Recorders 

Refrigeration Refrigerants 
Fittings Regulators 

Grilles Sheets 


Cooling Surface 


Humidifiers 
Heating Surface 


Humidistats 


Insulation Tanks 

Ionization Thermometers 

Cooling Towers Thermostats 

Steam Traps Tools 

Tubing Valves 

Unit Air Condi- Ventilators 
tioning Air Washers 


The second division of the air condi- 
tioning field deals primarily with the 
matter of personal comfort and includes 
the residential field, small offices (other 
than central! units for large office build- 
ings), and small commercial establish- 
ments such as shops, restaurants, etc. 


Comfort air conditioning has three 
major functions: (1) winter air condi- 
tioning; (2) summer air conditioning; 
and (3) year ’round air conditioning. 


Winter air conditioning, which is the 
largest division of the strictly residen- 
tial field, supplies heat, mechanically 
circulates the air, humidifies the air, 
and filters the air. 


Other winter air conditioning sys- 
tems are the indirect-fired system 
which uses a steam or hot water boiler 
to heat water or generate steam which 
is connected with a heat transfer coil. 
The air which enters the room in this 
system through ducts first passes 
through the heat coil. Another system 
known as the split system is where 
part of the radiation is supplied 
through pipes from the boiler and part 
by duct distribution. These two sys- 
tems especially involve the heating and 
plumbing contractor in sales and in 


stallation. 
45 
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Air Conditioning: Heating and Plumbing Group; Roofing and Sheet Metal Group, 1939 


Air Conditioning* 


Heating and Plumbing 


Roofing and Sheet Metal 

















sora, Group Group 

= ——— —_—___— —-——_—- ———————e 

Materials Materials Materials 

Used and Used and Used ana 

Value Equipment Value Equipment Value Equipment 

of Work Installed of Work Installed of Work installed 
No $(000) $(00t) No $(000) $1000) No $1000) $(000) 
Alabama 4 193 114 232 3,544 1,912 89 2,430 1,262 
Arizona ll 427 252 111 1,598 819 25 407 207 
Arkansas = bit ceed 191 1,359 695 35 300 139 
California 55 2,365 1,254 2,498 45,244 24,111 1,034 18,225 8,367 
«00k pane kaed : 339 6,056 3,295 838 954 465 
Connecticut .......... 19 813 329 1,145 14,509 7,336 214 3,820 1,642 
SI lee eink é ieee os 7 - 148 2,506 1,398 50 666 334 
District of Columbia..... 14 1,179 597 200 9,448 5,299 96 1,892 809 
tN or deulsasees oases 10 452 276 453 7,728 4,189 146 3,220 1,583 
.  cwiletenwadaewe< 6 255 144 285 5,830 3,204 98 2,417 1,243 
DD tot cede keeee eee Oo i aa ati 108 1,557 906 12 260 128 
OS ES ree 66 3,484 1,920 1,856 38,621 18,709 894 15,826 6,647 
ce 21 512 302 1,041 13,069 6,940 365 5,944 2,694 
tt -<- - vavbne wEaaa ea 18 422 222 811 9,306 5,056 153 2,232 1,039 
DE cep eaaaaeiaah at 495 3.791 2,063 131 1,240 590 
Pt? -< cccvaustaisbne 5 126 64 495 6,00z 3,231 153 1,927 918 
Ee 13 1,462 871 254 3,990 2,114 141 2,288 1,108 
| SPE Se eee Ses = co ae 325 2,977 1,551 37 486 211 
Maryland . 9 950 486 648 14,581 8,477 147 2,857 1,260 
Massachusetts .......... 22 844 432 1,509 21,858 11,038 395 7,238 2,734 
oo ub bea eeh ee ae 58 2,079 1,183 1,365 25,380 13,504 487 9,824 4.369 
Minnesota ......... - 23 616 367 824 14,322 7,909 202 3,927 1.801 
CO Ee ee a — —" 164 1,672 843 45 588 176 
a eee 32 2,342 1,438 1,154 15,419 8,087 456 5,833 2,54% 
Ee ee oad ate 122 2,129 1,152 25 359 16% 
De cc. cutdeledndenss 9 219 146 370 3,823 2.076 71 1,125 604 
Nevada ele &erae Gelb 39 648 319 12 261 141 
New Hampshire ae am, 196 2,130 1,092 39 667 315 
EO OE cccucccescos 28 1,022 604 2,027 22,272 11,036 535 7,592 3,108 
New Mexico 95 1,104 624 20 230 117 
fee 77 7,373 4,251 5,407 96,769 49,128 1,683 25,411 11,072 
North Carolina ... behaies 8 602 360 387 9,098 5,241 145 3,412 1,741 
North Dakota , 4 100 44 R83 1,045 564 12 186 99 
SE Uae: os atts ae 53 1,563 776 2 282 34,127 17.260 975 12,527 5,553 
Oklahoma ; - 323 4,050 2,183 79 1,087 518 
Oregon . eh 6 401 255 362 5,151 2.879 100 1,616 734 
Pennsylvania 44 3,035 1,759 3,798 49,582 14,551 1,220 13,068 5,950 
Rhode Island ' aa int 260 2,832 1,518 96 1,941 808 
South Carolina 5 234 139 191 3,652 2,207 37 747 403 
South Dakota 111 1,003 507 10 183 95 
Tennessee 14 815 403 436 6,158 3,252 132 2,637 1,230 
Texas ; ; 42 3.265 149 1,049 17,891 9,870 320 5,770 2,861 
Utah 148 2,091 1,310 61 726 360 
Vermont ° 155 1,427 751 24 381 157 
0 Pe ae 18 500 289 603 8,944 4,891 147 2,960 1,478 
Washington ; ne 18 510 250 552 6,075 3,139 128 1,977 967 
West Virginia ; | 34 60 252 2.757 1,330 77 817 320 
Wisconsin 33 808 453 1,138 16,790 9,040 342 6,095 2.796 
Wyoming ina 75 963 521 16 179 86 
I S 798 40,396 22,911 37,112 672,878 299,691 11,793 187,655 84,043 

\ir conditioning with or without heating, piping, plumbing and sheet metal. 





—Bureau of the Census. 





Because winter air conditioning 
necessarily operates in conjunction with 
the heating system, leading manufac- 
turers of all types of heating equip- 
ment—warm air, hot water, and steam, 
either gas, coal or oil-fired, are now 
offering air conditioning units. There- 
fore warm air and sheet metal, plumb- 
ing and heating contractors, and deal- 
ers in coal stokers, oil burners and gas 
heaters, are all factors in the market- 
ing of winter air conditioning equip- 
ment. Many of these outlets also sell 
summer and year ‘round air condition- 
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ing equipment. Thus being tactors 1. 
the planning and specification of equip- 
ment to go into such installations, it is 
important that the equipment and parts 
manufacturer include them in his pro- 
motional plans determining those most 
important to him by the nature of his 
product—that is, whether his product is 
affiliated with the warm air or “radi- 
ator” type of system, whether it oper 
ates in conjunction with an oil burner, 
a stoker or gas, or whether it is adapt- 
able to all of them. 

Experience with air conditioning of 


industrial plants for wartime manufac- 
turing processes has been so favorable 
that greatly increased use of controlled 
temperature, humidity, and air clean- 
liness is expected in postwar years, ac- 
cording to Heating, Piping & Air Con- 
ditioning. 

Controlled air conditions in industrial 
plants permit higher speeds and pre- 
cision, and thus reduce overall cost. 
Two air conditioned, windowless Allison 
plants of General Motors Corporation 
are regarded as models. An overwhelm- 
ing majority of Allison executives re 
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Shipments of Cast and Steel Warm Air Units 
(Gravity and Winter Air Conditioning) 












































(All Fuels) 
1940 1941 1942 1943 19h 1945 19,6 1947 
"ARM AIR 
GRAVITY UNITS 
Coal Fired 252,985 261,987 168 ,556 146,837 24,3, 684 274,147 378,265 316,292 
Gas Fired 42,927 71,271 19,501 4,176 8, 32h 18,000 70,507 45,542 
Oil Fired 8,045 16,153 4,655 789 4,691 1,980 7,085 24,880 
Total 303,957 349,411 192,712 151,802 256,699 294,127 455,857 366,714 
WINTER AIR 
CONDITIONING 
UNITS 
Coal Fired 35,843 34,159 25 5605 15 ,839 10,13h 27,681 17,631 31,763 
Gas Fired 41,688 83,931 24,071 3,249 10,2k7 34,247 152,595 142,478 
Oil Fired 29 , 681 50,109 13, 327 2,027 4, ,858 16,919 72,975 283,521 
Total 107,215 168,199 63,003 21,115 25 5239 78,847 243,201 457,762 
Gravity 303,957 349,412 192,712 151,802 256,699 294,127 455,857 386,714 
7h 68E 75% 88% 91% 79% 65% L6% 
Winter A.C. 107,215 168 ,199 63,003 21,115 25 5239 78,847 243,201 457,762 
26% 32% 25% 12% 9% 21% 35% Suz 
TOTAL 411,172 517,610 255,715 172,917 281,938 372,97 699,058 844,476 
ses 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
National Warm Air Heati ” lir Conditioning Ass? 








= through specialty sales organizations 


and appliance distributors as well as the 


have been met without air conditioning. a ae 3 
The cost per hour per employe for air Air Conditioning Installations in other types of contractors and dealers 


ported that war schedules could not : ——_——_ 





onditioning in these plants is estimated U. S. Dec. 31, 1941 mentioned. Post-war dealer outlets are 
at 144 cents. Reduction in the amount now being carefully studied. 
f we is a bv duct thi h helps (As reported to Edison Electric Institute g i> 
< scrap is a by-product whic eps by 150 util.ties covering 59 per cent As measured in horsepower connect- 
meet such costs. of the population) - ed to electric utility lines, 1941 indus- 
INO. d ’ —— ’ 
Shipments of warm air furnaces in Residential ............. -- 21,673 23,676 trial air conditioning installations were 
o : ne : . ; ere 7,650 939,775 
1947 were 844,476 units valued at $110 * ye a sts Se : 1o2 se 4se more than double those of 1940, ac- 
million. Both figures were 21% above Banke ryesea see. pecan ees 143 4,017 cording to the Edison Electric Insti- 
- " 4 > sarber, beauty shops ... 38 0,140 s . . 
1946. Forced air furnaces increased Broadcasting Boo 0 she 190 5,161 tute. This sharp increase, coupled 
harply to 457,762, while gravity air CEs cgenss as Geol ae 367 6,432 with a 7 per cent gain in residential 
: 9 : oan mea a Funeral homes .... 870 7,658 . ny eee ite : 
ow furnaces declined to 386,714. anitals 597 rat air conditioning, was not sufficient, 
SEOREOED. ascueeoss , 527 7,536 
‘1: ° rrr ee eee 1,214 50,814 owev offset ¢ > cline 
Shipments of floor and wall furnaces Office buildings ..... os ia 113.368 h edhe to ponte ban td cons gre 
nereased from 409,856 in 1946 to 627.,- +A een ee cree. RY ae col hea heal _ a sone 80 that to- 
- ; - - . Miscelaneous omces .... ,016 43,159 ¢ siness 2d. 
iO in 1947. Of the 1947 total, 122.906 Public buildings GET Poe 459 73,858 ta . ness roppec 
vere oil and the remainder gas. Recreational = , 658 9518 The Institute has not collected data 
este B eecses eee Dp, 05¢ 79,0 : 
Unit heaters, direct fired, also Department stores ...... 1,046 105,761 Since 1941. 
i bi ade’ ; 1947 fj ‘ SE pcan kstcnccns 1,094 12,292 
howed a big gain, the i¥4/ figure be- Other retail stores ...... 6,921 98,709 . 
¢ 128.691. compared with 45,371 in TRORTETS ..bctccccuse ra 5 2,328 176,320 Manufacturing 
; z RI : sae . fy . Other commercial ...... 4,708 61,205 
146, ower-filter units (furnace ' Industrial ......... aan 4,759 137,329 or . — 
“— tel Rail Candy mfg 294 10,687 The possibilities of uir conditioning 
owers * sale separately, nad a : ail aioe a 19? ‘a72 . . : 
pes 2 7 ange Drugs and chemicals ... 123 6.073. as an outlet for industrial products, in- 
3s pronounced gain from 57,032 in Printing, lithographing.. 87 3,872 ‘“ ‘ ° 
Ae 1 907 : OAT SED co a hastetvaneeed 101 4533 cluding equipment, materials and sup- 
146 to 69,337 in 1947. | 0 = =a memebers aby 26 1,661 plies, are seen in Heating, Piping and 
Shi . f ar air furnaces by Metal-working ..... ; R4 5,754 Ai dittontua’ “o . 
Shipment of warm air furnaces by Food processing aad 345 8,609 ir Conditioning’s list of more than 
pe of fuel in Dec., 1947, was as fol- 4 A PY oats on 993 one hundred different major products 
vs: solid fuel, 24,012; oil, 28,324; wactessified .............. 7,896 95,287 used in the manufacture of air condi- 
15,306. For the entire year, how- Grand total bee eeeeee 81,978 1.196.967 tioning equipment and its installation 
r, oil furnaces made consistent —__ ze Se The same publication names nearly 
ins. 600 concerns which can manufacture 


Summer air conditioning cools the ™ote equipment through ducts and the various parts. 


r, removes moisture and thus reduces &Tilles which may be the same as those Among the items that make up the 
lative humidity, circulates the air, used for the winter air conditioning completed equipment and installation 
d cleans. it by washers or filters. system or separate. are found motors, fans, belts, transmis- 
here a central system is used, the air Prior to the war, self contained or sion drives, compressors, bearings, vari- 


introduced into the space from re- packaged units found their outlet ous types of hardware, non-corrosive 
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Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 


A KEENEY PUBLICATION 











is read by 


the engineers and contractors who control 
specifications and purchases for new installations, 
maintenance and modernization in industrial plants, 
commercial, public and institutional buildings . . . 





A Market that Runs 
Annually into 
Hundreds of Millions 
of Dollars 


Products required in heating, pip 
ing and air conditioning find their 
sales Opportunities in three classes of 


end uses 


1. Maintenance, repair, altera- 
tion and modernization of existing 
plants and large buildings. 


2, New construction of plants 


and buildings. 


3. As “original equipment” on 
other manufactured products. 


Each class of work represents a 
great volume potential. Practically 
every industrial plant, commercial, 
public and institutional building, 
now erected or to be built in the 
future, must have some form of 
heating 


Air conditioning, too, has become 
a vital part of our modern way of 
living — essential to the production 
of a vast number of products; valu 
able to increased business and cus 
tomer good will in theaters, stores, 
restaurants, hotels, railroad passenger 
cars, office buildings, etc. ; contribut 
ing to comfort, health and sales in 
every type of space where people 
gather, live and work 

Piping systems, aside from being 
necessary parts of heating and air 
conditioning installations, provide 
fluid transportation” for liquids and 
gases vital to manufacturing 
processes. They are the arteries of 
production, 


What Products Are Used 


In all the ramifications of indus 
trial and large building air condition. 
ing, heating and piping, nearly 200 


48 


different products are regularly used 
Usually such products, are specified 
separately, purchased separately, then 
installed in complete system layouts. 





y———_—_- ——- 


Some of the Nearly 200 
Different Products Needed 
for Air Conditioning, 
Heating and Piping 


Installations 


Air Conditioning 
Units 

Air Diffusers, 
Grilles 

Air Filters 

Air Washers 

Bearings 

Boilers 

Burners, Oil and 
Gas 

Coils for Heating 


Heating 
Specialties 
Instruments 
Insulation, Pipe, 
Duct and 
Building 
Motors and Drives 
Motor Starters 
and Controllers 
Nozzles, Spray 
Pipe, Tubing 


, and Cooling Pumps 
Compounds Refrigerating 
Cleaning and Compressors 
Sealing and Specialties 
Controls Sheets, Metal or 
on sateen Composition for 
oe Ducts, Houws- 
Humidity and taen the 
Combustion 9. oo 
. Steam, Air and 
Coolers, Unit Type Water 
Cooling Towers Specialties 
Evaporative Stokers 
Condensers Tools and 
Exchangers, Machinery, 
Heating and Pipe and 
Cooling, Shell Sheet Metal 
and Tube Unit Heaters 
Fans and Valves and 
Blowers Fittings 











Who Subscribes to 
the Publication? 


HEATING, PIPING & AIR 
CONDITIONING serves the engi- 
neers and contractors who control 
specifications and purchases for new 
installations, maintenance and mod- 
ernization. These KEY men can be 
classified as follows: 


|. Consulting engineers who 
draw plans and write specifications 
for industrial, commercial, public and 
institutional heating, piping and air 
conditioning jobs. 


2. Engineers in the larger 
manufacturing plants who have 
charge of operation and maintenanc« 
of industrial heating, piping and air 
conditioning systems, and who draw 
their own plans and specifications for 
alterations and additions. 


3. Engineers employed by real 
estate management companies, 
insurance companies, chain stores, 
chain hotels, chain theatres, insti- 
tutions, public utilities, the gov- 
ernment, etc., who have charge ot 
Operation and maintenance of 
mechanical equipment of buildings 
owned or operated by organizations 
with which they are connected. 


4. Large contractors who have 
financial and engineering resources 
to engage in heating, piping and 
air conditioning work, who not 
only take contracts for new instal 
lations, but a high percentage of 
whose business is in maintenance 
replacements and alterations in ex 
isting industrial plants, commercial 
public and institutional buildings 


5. Design engineers and exec- 
utives who are connected with 
manufacturers of heating, piping and 
air conditioning products. 


6. Large wholesalers of heat 
ing, piping and air conditioning 
equipment 


Editorial Supremacy 


HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDI 
TIONING is a strictly technical publica 
tion. Through its board of consulting and 
contributing editors and its own editoria! 
staff, it has consistently maintained itsel! 
as a recognized authority, the “prestige 
paper in its field. 


Our twenty-nine contributing editor: 
are active, outstanding engineers. Wit! 
the constant cooperation of these author: 
ties, our staff editors are always in touc! 
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with the thinking and happenings in 
every phase of the field. 


Through the years HEATING, PIPING 
& AIR CONDITIONING has been a 
dominant influence in the progress of 
the industry — the unquestioned first 
preference of engineers and contractors 
who make their livlihood meeting the 
field’s requirements. 


* * * 


Chapelle Survey Shows 
How Industry Buys 


CONTRACTOR 
DOES ALL THE WORK 


\ 
BOTH CONTRACTOR 


AND PLANT DO 
WORK 


49% 





and institutional buildings follow 
the same buying pattern. 


SIGNIFICANCE: Thus to sell our 
field successfully you MUST go 
directly to the plants in many cases, 
and directly to the contractors in 
many others. HEATING, PIPING 
& AIR CONDITIONING, with 
its combined plant and contractor 
coverage, provides the necessary 


TWO-WAY approach. 











“Distribution Trends," a 
series of continuing sales 
surveys now being made 
by H. P. & A. C. in typical 
market areas, charts pre- 
sent business outlook in 
this field . . . ask nearest 
Keeney representative for 
latest available data. 











PLANT DOES 10 
ALL THE WORK 31% 











HEATING, PIPING & AIR 
CONDITIONING recently had the 
C. C. Chapelle Company make a 
nation-wide survey of industrial buy- 
ing practices. 


The assigned job was to deter- 
mine how industry handles main- 
tenance, repairs and alterations 
to its heating, piping and air con- 
ditioning systems. 

Personal interviews were used 
throughout. Samplings were made in 
28 different cities to get a true cross- 
section. Subjects for personal inter- 
views were chosen without reference 
to our subscription or other lists. 


Both engineers and executives were 
interviewed. Only the larger, more 
important plants were considered 
those having over 51 employees. The 
number of these plants, according to 
the last census, is 27,324, and this 
group of plants produce annually 
79% of the total value of products 


manufactured. 


WHAT WAS FOUND: As shown 
ibs ve, 20% of all plants rely 
COMPLETELY on contractors for 
handling maintenance, repairs and 
ilterations. 49% use the services 
f both outside contractors and 
their own engineers. 31% do all 
heir own work. In another phase 
t the Chapelle Survey, it was 
stablished that commercial, public 
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DISTRICT OFFICES 


NEW YORK 
W. J. Osborn, 1734 Grand Central Ter- 
minal, Murray Hill 9-829 

CHICAGO 
J > Thomas N Michigan Avenu 
Stat y1 
‘ ( Cutler N M l il Avenue, 
Stat 69 

CLEVELAND 
R. A, Jack 754 Woodridge Rd,, Cleve 
land Heights, Yellowstone 1540 


WEST COAST 


Bob Wettstein, 5th and Figueroa Streets 


Los Angeles, Tucker 779 


First IN 


ADVERTISING VOLUME 


First IN 


NUMBER OF AGENCY 
USERS 


First T 


NUMBER OF EXCLUSIVE 
ADVERTISING ACCOUNTS 


Carries 
Monthly 
Journal of 
The American 
Society of 
Heating and 
Ventilating 
Engineers 





ABC - ABP 


30,000 Plants and 
35,000 Buildings 


The Chapelle Survey shows that 
HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDI- 
TIONING reaches engineers and con- 
tractors who purchase-control the air 
conditioning, heating and piping require- 
ments of not less than 30,000 industrial 
plants and not less than 35,000 com- 
mercial, public and institutional build- 
ings. Write us for FREE summary of 
this survey, giving current, up-to-date 
marketing data on this multi-million 
dollar market. 


KEENEY PUBLISHING 


6 N. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 


Air Conditioning Hdgrs. 


Alse Publishers of American Artisan 
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OILBURNER SALES By TYPES 





7.3 %o 





1947 





1946 


FIVE-YEAR PREWAR AVG, 








HIGH PRESSURE 
ESSJ Low Pressure 


E274 VERTICAL ROTARY 


VAPORIZING 


MME MV IsceLLANeous 





metals which are necessary under cer- 


use of fans or blowers and accessory 


Boiler-burner units ... ea 3,919 
Coal and wood eee stoves. 
Gas room heater ; 4,032 


tain conditions, pipe and tubing of steel, equipment. 
brass and copper, innumerable kinds of s Domestic oll burners, mechanical or 12. 80¢ 
valves and fittings, instruments, con- Heating eit hentere Nh ais EL Tea pS . ge zal 
trols, regulators, humidostats (ranging The 1940 Census of Housing carried er RO — eo 948 
from simple thermometers to the most reports on heating equipment from 34,- gee burner units seaeenseceereees 1,528 
elaborate recording devices), galvan- 149,065 occupied dwelling units, of Warm-air furnaces, parts and reg- 
ized sheet metal, condensers, fittings, whieh 22 656,129 were one-family struc- a sand’ distil fbb we 
couplings pipe covering, insulation, tures. Central heat was reported by + am _— om late one means 12.5: 
spray nozzles, pumps, water treatment, 14,346,835 and other types of heating eo 
metal weatherstrips, various types of by 19,802,230. Heating is a contracting and mer- 
ventilators, and refrigeration machin Of those with central heating 6,919.- siete Beant - that it “ea 
ery. Many other miscellaneous items 93] were heated by warm air; and both the Scoala iil = a aft 
complete the long list of equipment 497,754 by steam or hot water. Coal or boilers ae iaaae pipe ae Wig 
used. coke was used by 10,903,163 centrally and accessories making up the complete 
The number of manufacturers of heated dwellings; gas by 1,109,587; oil heating system, and the merchandising 


some of the principal equipment and 
inits of air conditioning systems is 
given as follows by Heating, Piping and 


Air Conditioning: 


by 1,687,737; wood or other fuel by 


646,348. 
Of the 6,919,081 occupied dwelling 
inits heated by warm air, 5,202,264 used 


of oil burners, gas-fired boilers, stokers, 
related equipment. 

Heating and Ventilating believes 
that radiant heating and underground 


‘al: < , . 7A5 ; . 2 . ° 
001 o.cennenaeine — ; coal; 722,091, gas; 611,765, oil. " steam piping will develop rapidly. The 
MANUFACTURERS OF SELECTED AIR lt is estimated that about 7 per : ls ae ein Meciodiins 
CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT : ; z most common type of radiant heating 
AND UNITS ‘eat of the new-building dollar goes for cvstem is one in which comparatively 


Compressors, refrigerating, centrifugal 4 
se © 


the heating system and that from 2.5 


large areas of floor, walls or ceiling are 




















es y , eciprocati I to seve rr > > aver > > 
nee Son ag ae Ris ‘++ #) to seven per cent of the average home heated by embedded hot water or steam 
Cooigrs, unit, floor type..........++-+. 41 owner’s income goes for heating costs. ¢ojls. or warm air ducts. 
Ini SR i 6 Post-ws ; . eve ¢ an _ 
mg A ak aarenes 4 Post-war planners believe that as Underground steam piping is a sys- 
tion re aig aibte 11 much as 10 per cent of the building tem of conveying steam from a boiler 
— pe00 > Seesevesees . dollar will go for the complete heating plant through underground mains to 
HUMIDIFIERS, central plant... 2} and air conditioning systems proposed. buildings for space heating and other 
edge ~ ~¢ ; a AST ALS. -+ f Production of heating equipment was uses. Many utilities have installed such 
nit, room type ou eating oa ‘ i ‘ e..) ‘ : 9 . : = ° 
SURFACE, cooling, brine...... ae 3s reported as follows by the 1939 Cen- mains in business centers and sell 
SosSwater cedadbedasesete sate “ sus of Manufactures: steam to large local buildings. 
Irect expansion seecseccocceses l Value 
Nits, air conditioning, comfort $1000) . 
Sun mer central plant type.... ee ee Steam and hot-water heating ap- Oil Heat 
Room coolers secevccceepape -» 48 paratus, including hot-water fur- . 
Store coolers . ene besten . 42 naces . yi ima ae All previous records for oilburner 
y e c ' ale e 29 °6 é test ° ° ° 
w — — plant type + —— ane hot-water heating os 6 production, shipments, sales and instal- 
»0 ve é Oilers and parts a 24,698 . , ‘ . - 
Year-round, central plant type....... 4 Radiators : ; 17,876 lations went into the discard in 1947 
Room type a iaaae. OO 
Units, air conditioning, industrial proc- 
essing, complete surface cooling... oe 
Cooling and dehumidifying, spray type 22 
‘ } < dehu , 4 é . : . = = 
a. a a Sr a Air Conditioning Installations by Region Dec. 31, 1941 
Heating and humidifying 39 Residential Commercial Industrial Total 
Units, window ventilator and filter. 2 ‘ No. HP. No. HP. No HP No HP 
VENTILATORS, roof, fan..... ‘ : so oF New England .. , 381 333 3,064 31,227 172 3,935 3,617 35,495 
Roof, gravity ee cece Oe Middle Atlantic 2,212 2,475 11,927 275,622 877 64,179 15,016 342,27 
Unit ‘ : Neewe e600 bRe6C00% 10 South Atlantic . 1,148 1,884 6,535 173,328 2,259 10,184 10,242 185,396 
Washers, air . eean 41 Bast North ( “entral. “a 2,752 3,038 11,433 164,024 619 28,432 18,575° 264,284 
temperature control devices and ‘other East South Central .. 397 495 1,023 17,858 89 3,739 1,509 22,09 
I West North Central.. 3,899 5,765 6,610 112,467 212 5,935 10,72 124,16 
, : : hic es , Ne West South Central 3,640 6,884 5,674 149,964 247 5,518 9,757° 166,66 
4 i < ) . _ ° + ” 
Ventilation, which is a limited typ: Ms enn IA — 454 1'007 346 9417 31 458 831 10-882 
of air conditioning, involves the supply Pacific eeeend 6,490 1,795 1,042 6,868 250 14,949 11,707 45,807 
: mr ~ a Bhs ce mwcmnanee 
ing and changing of air. This is done Uh oth lsat 21,673 23,676 47,650 939,775 4,759 137,329 $1,978 1,196.06 


by gravitation or forced methods, both 
requiring a large amount of sheet metal 
work. Forced air systems involve the 


30 


*Including unclassified. 
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READER INTEREST 


SNIPS is packed each month, from cover 
ver, with hundred rf ve news stories and ex 
isive pictures of the trade it serves. No Seay con 


stories It's a field gathered material 
t hard way 1 nz shoulders with ! 
S work periodical, a reade 
seldom 2 a ul ation. Y 
4 J ens a ng ir 
a ’ < adver 
: SN vS > t } a r witt 
a I i oT | 
i e us liv 
: here are : ack } 
SNIPS 
MANY ALERT ADVERTISERS 
ya 
1 SNIPS Da Dur 
spa wit 
ader a 
‘ é 
WwW 


pace ive a eer mniserva 


ABOUT SNIPS’ MAILING LIST 


SNIPS They 


- a ae 
S#eu=xs > = 


SNIPS PERSONNEL READY 
TO SERVE YOU ON YOUR 
ADVERTISING NEEDS. 


ED CARTER HAROLD F. HOY 
Publisher Eastern Adv. Mar 
NICK CARTER H. FORREST OAKES 
Business Manager Western Adv. Mar 


the Real Push 
Behind Sales! 


° most readers 


* most news 
* most advertisers 
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DON'T MISS OUR SPECIAL SSUES 


A- KA 


While distributed in 48 
States and widely in 
Canada, the shaded 
area of the map shows 
where SNIPS' circula 
tion is most intense. 
It's the area where 
warm air heat pre- 
dominates and where 
sheet metal work, in al! 
its branches, has made 
ts greatest strides 


Breakup Below Shows Net "CCA" Count of Our 1948 Monthly Mailings 
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. Snips Magazine 


5707 WEST LAKE STREET *0!st=¢ Monthly CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 
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WHOLESALER EXECUTIVE 
WHOLESALER SALESMEN 
CONTRACTOR—-MERCHANDISERS 


YOU HAVE TO SELL ALL 3 


10 SELL THE PLUMBING AND HEATING FIELD 





$75 MONTHLY SAVING 


Every one of these 3 prime sales 
factors must be convinced of the 
value of your product. 


IF YOU USE THIS COST-SAVING 
COMBINATION TO REACH ALL 3 





PLUMBING AND HEATING WHOLESALER and PLUMBING AND HEATING JOURNAL 


Here are the men who read PLUMB- 
ING AND HEATING WHOLESALER 


2997 Wholesaler Executives, includ- 
ing purchasing executives and 
branch managers and 

646 Wholesalers addressed by com- 
pany name only 

*3694 Wholesaler Salesmen 

18 Wholesaler association Executive 
Officers 
38 Engineers 

292 Warehouse personnel and gov- 
ernment officials 

101! Manufacturers and their per- 
sonnel 

382 Manufacturers’ Agents 


9078 Total net CCA circulation 


*Groups of salesmen's names are received 
from Wholesaler Executives constantly 


THE WHOLESALER SELECTS, buys 
ind stocks thousands of items, invests 
thousands of dollars in order to have 
plumbing and heating equipment and 
supplies where they are needed, when 


they are needed by his plumbing and 
heating contractor customers. In_ the 
past, manufacturers have had to depend 


upon personal selling and direct mail 


(recognized high cost methods), and in 
direct advertising approach through con 


tractor business papers in order to reach 
the important purchasing executives and 
salesmen. The wholesaler salesman, the 
only direct link from manufacturer to 
contractor, was seldom if ever reached 


by the printed word, Both the wholesaler 
exvecutive ind the wholesaler salesmet 
ire extremely important to a manutas 


turers sale * niecture 


PLUMBING AND HEATING WHOLE- 
SALER precisely bridges the gap which 
existed many years between manufac- 
turer and distributor. It is edited for 
and distributed (under CCA regula 
tions) exclusively to wholesaler execu 
tives, wholesaler salesmen, plus manu 
facturers and manufacturers’ agents. 
98.5% of those surveyed approved the 
editorial policy and attested to the value 
of the magazine in the conduct of their 
business. Rarely in publishing history 
has a magazine so completely met the 
needs of the readers pre selected by the 
publisher. Seldom has a business paper 
been so quickly recognized by adver 


tisers, 


CONTINUING STUDY ON PRODUCT 
DISTRIBUTION METHODS reveals for 
the first time the extent to which wet 
heat manufacturers and warm air heat- 
ing manufacturers use the same whole 
salers. Ask for summary showing de 
tails back of fact over 80% of plumbing 
ind heating wholesalers stock warm air 
furnaces. Wholesalers of sheet metal 
ind warm air heating are now a part of 
the controlled circulation of P&HW 

the only magazine covering wholesalers 
and their salesmen in the related fields 
of Air Conditioning, Heating, Ventilat 
ing, Plumbing and Sheet Metal Work 


Here are the men who read PLUMB- 
ING AND HEATING JOURNAL 


8468 Plumbing and heating contrac- 
tors 
1492 Plumbing contractors 
483 Heating contractors 
36 Consulting engineers and archi- 
tects 
1654 Wholesalers and their salesmen 
455 Manufacturers, their agents and 
their salesmen 
40 Plumbing inspeciors 
896 Others 


13,524 Total net paid as per 12/31/47 
ABC statement, based on last 
half of 1947. 


Careful estimates indicate there are 
about 15,000 to 16,000 top-rated plum} 
ing and heating contractors. These busi 
ness men are located in every section of 
the country. The editorial policy of 
PLUMBING AND HEATING JOUR 
NAL is directed toward serving the 
needs of this potent group of contrac 
tor-merchandisers. We have proof ou 
readers find P&HJ valuable. It is the 
one magazine which provides in every 
issue the practical, down-to-earth tech 
nical data and merchandising informa 
tion in understandable form which the 
progressive contractor must have t 
carry on his business today, 





P&HJ and PaAHW 





| page $ 410 
2/3 page 330 
1/2 page 225 
1/3 page 200 
1/4 page 135 


COMBINATION RATES—12-Time Basis 


MONTHLY SAVING YEARLY SAVING 


$ 75 $900 
45 540 
4c 480 
20 240 
15 180 
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THE TYPES OF BUSINESS 
DONE IN A 
SHEET METAL SHOP 


THE SHEET METAL SHOP is both an 
architectural and an industrial contrac- 
tor. Its composite activity includes the 
fabrication, erection or application of 
sheet metal in, on and around buildings 
and the production of parts or items for 
industrial use. 


THE SHEET METAL SHOP is a volume 
buyer of materials and equipment, and 
furnishes the skill and labor to install 
or apply such purchased items as they 
are resold for each of the following 
classifications of work: warm-air furnace 
heating; air conditioning and ventila 
tion: systems for handling refuse and 





NEW ENGLAND & NEW YORK STATE: 


Rufus Choate 
45 W. 45th St.. New York 19. N. Y. 
Bryant 9-4977 
PACIFIC COAST: 
Don Harway & Co. 

1709 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 13 
Fairbanks 6576, and 68 Post St. 
San Francisco 4 
Yukon 6-1069 


COMPOSITE NATURE OF SHEET METAL INDUSTRY 
DESCRIBED IN NEW BOOKLET, BASED ON SURVEY 









) SHEET METAL SHOP 


FITS INTO THE MERCHANDISING OF YOUR PRODUCTS, 


ADVERTISING BUYERS’ 


GUIDE 


other materials by air: roofing and 
roof drainage; skylight work; cornice 
and marquise work; metal ceilings: 
metal doors and windows: kitchen, res- 
taurant and hotel equipment; metal 
signs and billboards; heat and sound 
insulation: and many similar things. 
Its work also includes furnace cleaning 
and repair. 
THE SURVEY among readers of SHEET 
METAL WORKER gives a detailed de- 
scription of the sheet metal industry... 
its scope, sectional divisions . . . pur- 
chasing methods, and products pur 
chased. It also contains information on 
the following: 
1. Vumber of sheet metal shops 
executing different types of sheet 
metal work, 


2. Tabulation of sheet’ metal shops 
which engage in more than one 
type of work, and the percent 
age doing work in each classi 
fication. 

3. Percentage of shops which have 
power equipment. 


4. Ratio of warm air heating to all 
sheet metal work done by sheet 
metal shops. 


THE INFORMATION CONTAINED i) 
this Market Study, which was answered 
in detail by 36+ % of our contractor 
subscribers, should be helpful to any 
manufacturer who has a product that is 
or can be used by a sheet metal shop, 
and is particularly valuable to advertis 
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MO Cresta, 


SHEET METAL WORKER i 










| THE SHEET METAL SHOP DEFINED 


ing and sales managers who may not be 
fully acquainted with this complex in- 
dustry. 

FOR DETAILED INFORMATION about 
the industry, and how to use SHEET 
METAL WORKER to sell that indus 
try, write for your free copy of the 
Advertising Buyers’ Guide. 


HOW SHEET METAL WORKER 
FITS INTO THE SALE 


of YOUR PRODUCT. 


Sheet Metal Worker's Editor and Pub 
lisher, E. A. Scott, has been identified 
with the magazine since 1909. He knows 
well the interests, problems and needs 
of the industry. And he is equally well 
known to the industry. Editorial ma 
terial is therefore, practical, workshop 
information of the type sheet metal 
shops most want. An Information and 
Service Bureau is maintained and con 
stantly used by subscribers. 
Sheet Metal Worker is now being sub 
scribed to by more than 8,900 (total 
distribution over 9,700) air conditioning, 
warm air heating and sheet metal con- 
tractors and dealers and other inter- 
ested readers. Advertisers who adopt 
the same approach that our editors use 
find these readers a particularly respon- 
sive group. Many of our advertisers 
sive proof of this in their use of space 
. . some having been continuously in 


Sheet Metal Worker for 71 vears. 


We began serving this industry January 3, 1874 
PLAN NOW FOR 75TH ANNIVERSARY ISSUE 


SHEET METAL WORKER—January, 1949 


CLEVELAND: 
H. O. Taylor 
1503 Orchard Grove, Lakewood 
Cleveland 7, O. 
Lakewood 0512 


CHICAGO: 

Roswell M. Mahoney, Mer. 
Thomas B. Cashion, C. J. Cashion 
10 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 

Central 5112 


NEW YORK — Robert A. Davies, 45 W. 45th Street, New York 19, Bryant 9-4977 
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820,923 new 


out of 


as the industry installed 


domestic oilburners and units 


total factory shipments of 992,654. In 
pite of some shortages, notably of 
tanks, and adverse oil supply publicity 
in the latter part of the year, the in 
dustry added 762,887 new customers 
after allowances for all replacements 
and losses, an increase of slightly more 
than 27+ in domestic burners and 
units in use. There were 3,583,931 
domestic jobs operating at the end of 


Oil Heat. 
820,923 


1947, according to F'ueloil & 
high installations of 


burners and units during the 


Record 


domestic 


year were 66.7' above the revised 
1946 figure of 492,593. In addition to 
these burners installed in the United 
States, 72,139 domestic burners and 
units were exported, 10,000 went into 
water heaters that are not included 
in the figure on installations, and deal 
ers built up their stocks by 89,592 
inits during the year 


installations to 
of 32.3' 


rose to 


Commercial heating 


talled 53,596, an 
over 1946, the 


370.566. 


increase 
and total in use 
heating installa 
1.17% to 
the end 


Automatic domestic 
tions during 1947 
7,136,509 from the 
of 1946. During the year oil again re 


increased 


6,065,732 at 


gained its position of more than half 
the automatic installations, after drop 
ping to only 46.52% of the total at the 


before. The gas indus 
gains it made in 1946 
stokers dropped to a 


end of the year 
try held the 
fairly well, but 
new low, representing less than 17.6‘ 


of the total automatic heating jobs. 

Fueloil & O Heat gave these fig 
ures as of Dec. 31, 1947: Oil burners 
in use, 3,583,931: gas burners, 2,296, 
163: stoker 1,256,415. 


Oilfired central heating represented 


installa 


67.98° of the total sales and 

tions of automatic heating equipment 
last year. Gasburners accounted for 
25.01° and stokers 7.01%. In spite of 


the relatively small stoker sale during 


1947, there were 36,920 former stoker 
isers who turned to oil. Stoker users 
ost to gas and stokers sold for replace 
ment brought the net gain down to 
only 39.275 for the veat 

Domestic central heating for new 
nome accounted Tor SLSO¢ of the 
total burners and units sold. Of these 
61.851 new home inst illations, 170,915 

n ‘ nan oo were warm alr SVS 
ten There were 464,376 installations 
that replaced handfired coal and wood, 
representing ob pt of the total instal- 
itiol for the vear against nearly 
80 in 1946. Replacement of old oil- 
burners took 54,591 of the installations, 
r 6.65 toker replacement repre 
ented 4.5 ind replacement of gas 
uurnel ( 185) accounted for 0.4‘ of 
total oilburner installations. Cam 
paigt to replac obsolete and ineffi 
cient equipment got under way too late 
t material iffect the oilburner re 
ilacement l. It has been shown in 
the rast that oilburne replacements 
ire the result of promotional effort on 
the part f ealers, and have little 


1939 


Fuel-oil burners 1937 
Domestic oil burners: 
Mechanical and atmospheric (natural) draft 
Number ..cc: koopa veesesesevessseusese pasta deehoewes 184,956 181,242 
VEO ocsdsens EnbbS0600660606000000060600060 005080600000 008 $13,072,492 $16,904,500 
Commercial oil burners 
Mechanical and atmospheric (natural) draft 
INUBMBROP cccccsce ses : : seuveees 10,579 4,454 
$668,913 


Value reTTT TTT 
Industrial oil burners 
Number reported 

Number caer 
wae sdecendens 
Number not reported, 
Distillate and kerosene-oil 
Number 
Value 


Parts for oil burners, 


value... 


relation to the average age of burners 


operating. 


Of the 820,923 total domestic oil- 
fired installations last year, 619,222 
were shipped as conversion burners, 
representing 75.4% of the total. This 


the 83.0% of conversion 
1946 total. There were 
factory assembled 
used, or 7.1°% of 
the 
units 
last 
against 1946. 
oilburners, as might 
dominated the field, but 
showed signs of losing some ground 
to the increasingly popular vaporizing 
which has come up with 
direct-fired warm air 


from 
the 
complete 


is down 
burners in 
58.547 
boiler-burner units 
the 1947 total against 
year before, and furnace burner 
shipped complete 143,154 
year, or 17.5‘ 7.8% in 

High 


be expected, 


9.2% in 


were 


pressure 


type burner 


the increase in 


systems. Low pressure and vertical 
rotary burners last year were about 
equal in volume. 

High pressure burner volume was 


69.11% of the total, against 


567.340. o1 


75.8 the vear before, and a prewar 
average of 71.7%. Low pressure burn 
ers totalled 60,092 last year, account 
ing for 7.32 of the total installed. 
Stokers 

Factory sales of 260,000 mechanical 
stokers in 1946 and 1947 brought the 
total number of installations up to 


1,500,000 units, according to Coal-Heat. 


While the number installed in 1947 
was sharply below 1946, the horse- 
power of the boilers under’ which 
tokers of classes 3, 4 and 5 were in- 
talled was about the same, according 
to the Bureau of the Census. These 


classes represent commercial and in- 


dustrial installations. 

Largely pioneered by the coal in- 
dustry as a means of offsetting the 
competition of other fuels, the smaller 
stokers have created a rapidly growing 
for stoker coal. Stoker coal 
consumption is now running at a rate of 
appro tely 47,000,000 tons annual- 


ximate 
lv. Coal-Heat and these figures 


market 


reports, 
coal used in Class 5, 


do not include the 
stokers (those feeding 1,201 lb. of 
coal per hour). 


percentage of 
and 


While a_ substantial 
the nation’s stoker distributors 
dealers are coal men, they 
ed with sale of various 
heating and air-conditioning equipment 
furnaces, boilers, 
water heaters, fans, room coolers. 
Many dealers provide 24-hour engineer- 
devote particular at- 


are concern- 
the types of 
special controls, 
att ic 
and 


ing service 


burners for sale separately: 


$2,822,150 


12,245 10,306 
bees $2,451,906 $1,623,873 
eees $313,514 $305,073 
ae een dy 165,921 185,779 
eeesececcocesoces $1,147,032 $1,785,680 

iin veunet $1,543,774 $1,465,863 


Coal-Heat estimated the following 
distribution of stokers in use on June 1, 
1946. 


Pe Db dnéenanecedssdeusaduas 57,400 
I, a eins vein 6 eda dre PAs a = 5,300 
New Hampshire oo 4,000 
. >_> 3,700 
Massachusetts ... ‘ , 34,006 
GEE x6 neewaweeis bwile 3,100 
SED AchteVewsdeeneduada 7,300 


Middle Atlantic 168,000 


POO WORM acces 66,000 
Pennsylvania ... 85,000 
New Jersey 17,000 


East North Central 543,000 


Ohio ... 80,000 
Michigan 136,000 
Indiana 65,000 
Illinois 193.000 
Wisconsin 69,000 
West North Central 201,000 
Minnesota 51,000 
Missouri 74,000 
lowa 48.000 
Kansas MESS 6,000 
Nebraska .. 11,200 
N. Dakota ‘ 4,700 
S. Dakota 6.100 
East South Central 77,000 
Kentucky 24.000 
Tennessee 25 000 
Alabama . 11,000 
Mississippi : 7,000 
West South Centra da 1,450 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 





Texas 
South Atlanti 91,000 
Delaware . 1,450 
Maryland 7,450 
I t of Cc 7.000 
rginia 19.050 
8.300 
27.750 
8.500 
11.500 
(1) 
Ml ntair 90,500 
Montana 6,800 
Idaho .. 18,250 
Wvoming 1.600 
Colorado 29 750 
New Mexico .. (1) 
Arizona .. : : (1) 
tah , ‘ 3,000 
Nevada : . ae 1,000 
Pacific ..... 18,75 
Washinetor 15 000 
Oreg v 
California 5 
Tota 1.2 On 


tention to both heating modernization 
and new construction. 

That coal plays a major role in heat 
ing the American home is shown by the 
Census of Housing which reported that 
11 out of 14 dwellings with central 
heating plants are heated with coal, 
and that 15 out of 19 of the others are 
heated with coal or wood. 

One 
is used 


coal in five 
some 


bituminous 
domestic heating— 


ton of 


for 
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THOUSANDS 


SALES OF MECHANICAL STOKERS 


NUMBER OF STOKERS SOLD BY CLASSES 


THOUSANDS 





30 
CLASSES | he 2 








25 


CLASSES 3, ly AND & 
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thing over 100 million tons a year; same time developing production tech- customers whatever type of automatic 
nearly three out of four tons of anthra- niques enabling them to maintain price heating is best suited to their needs. 
cite or some 40 million tons; some 8 _ levels without too much regard for in- Similarly, the up-to-date heating con- 
million tons of coke: and 1% million creased material and labor costs. The _ tractor-dealer offering his customers a 
tons, or one-half of the lignite—a Domestic Engineering survey shows complete automatic heating system, 
grand total of over 150 million tons conclusively that prices on plumbing will sell either the furnace type or boil- 
annually—which is 50% more than and heating materials have increased er system. 


that used by the railroads and about 
twice that used by the electric utilities. 
Based on present status of the heat- 


ing facilities in use in the United 
States, residential building owners of 
this country, according to Coal-Heat, 


can buy to advantage in the next few 
years: 4.7 million new boilers; 9.6 mil- 
lion warm air furnaces; 12 million 
space heaters; 20 million water heat- 
ers; 15 million heat regulators and 10 
million stokers. 


Plumbing and Heating 


Manufacturers’ shipments of plumb- 
ing fixtures in 1947 were valued at 
$187 million, the Bureau of the Census 
reported. This was a gain of 50% over 
1946. 

Cast iron plumbing fixtures valued 
at $82.5 million accounted for 44% of 
shipments. Vitreous china fixtures 
were valued at $57.7 million, or 31% 
of the total. The remaining 25% con- 
sisted of shipments of $40.1 million 
of steel plumbing fixtures; $3.6 mil- 
lion of aluminum, monel and other 
metal, and $3.0 million of glazed earth- 


enware, concrete and composition. 

Shipments in 1947 included 642,477 
lavatories, 621,965 vitreous china 
vater closet bowls, 555,112 vitreous 
china flush tanks, 538,686 kitchen 
inks, and 392,112 bathtubs. 


Manufacturers, according to a sur- 
vey by Domestic Engineering Maga- 
zine, have been building for the buy- 
er’s market through mechanical im- 
provements in equipment, and at the 


far less than on other durable or non- 
durable This reasonable price 
trend should help to maintain the pres- 
ent great demand for plumbing and 
heating materials through any period 
when the anticipated housing boom 
might be scaled down due to high over- 
all housing costs. 

Contractor-dealers have been “build- 
ing for the buyer’s market” by improv- 
ing merchandising techniques. A cross 
section survey of Domestic Engineering 
readers indicates that 73 per cent have 
show rooms, and an additional 17 per 
cent have show rooms in the planning 
or construction stage. Other new mer- 
chandising techniques are in evidence. 
For example, organizations of contrac- 
tors mutually interested in large scale 
merchandising have resulted in a great- 
er use of spot radio broadcasting and 
local newspaper advertising. 

Contractor-dealers are, according to 
Domestic Engineering records, broad- 
ening their lines in order to “build for 
the buyer’s market.” The products 
handled by any group of dealers partly 
determine their resistance to fluctua- 
tions in business conditions. Dealers 
offering a variety of products and serv- 
ices feel that they are in a stronger 
position than specialty dealers mer- 
chandising only a few lines. 

The tendency on the part of all con- 
tractor-dealers to expand their lines to 
meet the requirements of the communi- 
ties which they serve is especially evi- 
dent in the case of automatic heating 
equipment. Contractor-dealers former- 
ly handling only oil burners, stokers, 
or gas burners are now offering their 


goods. 


“ 
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Complete heating units, combining 
either the boiler or furnace with auto- 
matie firing equipment, are consist- 
ently coming into greater demand. In 
view of the current emphasis upon new 
construction, it is estimated that over 
one-third of all automatic heating 
equipment will soon be sold as com- 
plete heating units in conjunction with 
either a boiler or furnace. 

Also in preparation for the buyer’s 
market, contractor-dealers have been 
improving their installation and serv- 
ice staffs. This is necessary to assure 
consumers the full benefit of many re- 
cent improvements in equipment and 
materials of the industry. 

“Panel” or “radiant” heating 
tems, which came into vogue just be- 
fore the war are today being installed 
in large numbers in both homes and 
commercial structures. Customer’s sur- 
veys indicate that this trend will ac- 
celerate. 


Sys- 


Domestic Engineering reports that in 
the boiler and radiator field, emphasis 
is upon forced circulation hot water 
systems. Steam systems have been re- 
duced in cost to bring them within the 
small homes’ market. The size of basic 
units—boilers and radiators—has been 
reduced. Developments in controls in 
automatic heating equipment have 
been important. There is a trend to- 
ward package equipment. 

In the plumbing field, there is ex- 
tensive modernization of kitchens and 
laundry rooms, and housewives are de- 
manding many new conveniences such 
as garbage disposal units. 
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the size of the ads 

Rates effective September 15, 1946. (Card No. 3.) 
Agency commission 15%; cash discount 2—10 days 
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heating and airconditioning sccessory manufacturers 
amd executives 1,019; research, libraries, 

officials, miscellaneous classifications 275 (D) 
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'FUELOIL & OIL HEAT BUYER'S GUIDE 
AND INDUSTRY DIRECTORY 
Published by Heating Publishers, Inc. 
232 Matison Ave.. New York 16, N. Y., Lexington 
2-4566 
Rates effective 1947-48 edition. 
Agency commission 15%; cash discount —— 


General Advertising 


1 page . .. 150.00 
2 pages ~... 275.00 
3 pages or more, per page .. 125.00 
1/2 page —--- 15.00 
Colors 
Standard red, per page, extra amma Ga 
Standard red, per half page, extra —— 
Special colors, per page or half page, extra..._-—« 75.00 
Bleed Pages 
Per page, extra sl 
Per half page, extra . 2 15.00 
Mechanical Requirements Width Depth 
7 
‘ 


1 page 0 
1/2 page 7 4-7/8 
Halftones 110 screen. 

issuance and Closing Dates 
Published annually; issued about April Ist. 
Last forms close February 15th. 
Personnel and Representatives 
See Fueloll & Ol] Heat listing. 
CIRCULATION 
Per copy 1.00 


New publication—first issue 1948 edition. 
Rate card shows 4,000 guaranteed print order. 





NO OIL SHORTAGE 
THIS SEASON... 


The off industry is working night 
and day to fill the nation’s demand 
fer more ond more oil. This year 
over 31 billion gallons of fueloil will 
be furnished for homes, schools, 
hospitals and factories . .. the 
greatest supply ever to be furnished 
—but still to be used wisely and 
efficiently. With every branch of 
the oll industry stepping up pro- 
duction, speeding transportation... 
working to supply America's ever 
increasing needs, a greater demand 
than ever will be made for more 
trucks, pumps, furnaces, combus- 
tien chombers, valves, radiators, 
meters, fueloil hose, thermometers, 
transformers, controls, switches, 
etc., etc. 


ore Oil 
Stimulated 
hrough 


Because... 


1. FUELOIL & OIL HEAT is the only authen- 
tic audited paper edited tor both phases of the 
industry. Its controlled circulation of 13,686 
CCA) is the only circulation that completely 
covers a BUYING MARKET—tfor ir 1s on/; 
through controlled circulation that a direct 
proportion of business volume can be ac- 
complished. 

It offers 100%, coverage of dealers, jobbers, 
wholesalers, manufacturers and retailers who 
buy ot influence the buying of equipment and 
services in this billion dollar market. Exhaus 
tive circulation methods have established 
mailing lists that are 
comprehensive market coverage. 


unparalleled in effectiv 


2. FUELOIL & OIL HEAT is the only publi- 
cation in its field with enough*edirorial intete.t 
and material to keep oilheating and fueloi 
jobbers, dealers, supply houses and manutac 
turers abreast of this dynamic industry 

A recent FACT FINDERS, Inc. survey checked 
FUELOIL & OIL HEAT among retailers in 
25 major markets and learned these important 
readers! ip facts: 


a) Each copy of FUELOIL & OIL HEAT 
is read by an average of 3 (plus) per- 
sons in the oilheating and fueloil 

business. 

(b) 21° of all retailers and jobbers who 
read the publication take it home 
to reads 

c) The average life of a copy is 12 days— 
before filing. 

d) The average reading time spent on a 
copy is 2 hours and 24 minutes 
74% keep a file of the magazine—the 
oldest file encountered being 14 vears 


old. 
3. For 26 years FUELOIL & OIL HEAT has 


developed and maintained an aggressive 
How-To-Sell-More policy that 


makes money for dealers and sells more for 


ditorial 


, 
ac vertisers. 


For 26 years FUELOIL & OIl 
ditorial pages have helped and 


dealers and jobbers with their sales problems, 


HEAT's 
j 


encouraged 
have investigated new markets for manufac 
turers and helped promote them have kept 
ull phases of the industry informed on thi 
newest developments 

Its alert, alive editorial pages generate an 
enthusiasm in the industry for the production 
and sale of the type of heating America wants 
and is getting. This enthusiasm, this be/sef mm 
their market has helped make the oilheating 
industry one of the fastest growing industries 


velo 


ONE DOMINANT PUBLICATION 
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heating and Allied Sales are 
Through FUELOIL & OIL HEAT than 
1 | Any Other Trade Publication 





























in the country, and has established FUELOIL $20,000 worth of new business . . . A half page 
& OIL HEAT as the recognized counsel and ad by another advertiser, featuring an instruc- BURNER SALES LEADERS 
authority for the industry. tion booklet, pulled 408 inquiries in one month PERCENT OF TOTAL BURNER SALES MADE BY 
... For still another advertiser, ten days after DEALERS WHOSE PRINCIPAL BUSINESS (LARGEST 
4. More advertisers buy more pages in FUEL- his ad appeared, he had received replies from ee eee We 
OIL & OIL HEAT than any other oilheating 21 states While an oilburner manufacturer Sip. 
paper. The one best reason for using this publi- got 288 replies in 5 weeks from his ad... A & oo 
cation to reach the industry is that it se//s combustion chamber manufacturer, using a Ge, oe 4? 1947 
them. A few examples of its selling power are FUELOIL & OIL HEAT mailing list, secured Ray €, 4 
—An advertiser ran a 'g page ad and received 25.2°¢ orders by following up his inquiries... "Eq, © 
PERTINENT FACTS ABOUT THE OILHEATING MARKET Coa, |. > CaneatnG 
In 1947 domestic burners and units in use oilburners. General heating contractors, or ™ EQUIPHAENT 
increased 27°) over the previous vear—this, firms whose largest dollar volume was in \ gue 7 
despite the adverse oil supply publicity in the general heating, sheet metal or furnace sales, a 29 
latter part of the year. accounted for only 4°% of oilburner sales in the 
Only about two-fifchs of American homes system of rating that was used, classifying ¢ 6, “— 
with central heating plants have automatic companies by their largest product dollar “Py “ye? —— wee 
heating. With a high level of income and volume. Some of these companies, however, ma fs Y 
al prosperity throughout the country, are in the other business’’ category, because ta 
with every probability that this will their largest dollar volume happened to be in “TING /, 
continue for at least several years, the potential plumbing. The “‘other business”’ classification : . oe ag 
narket for oilheating among the three-fifths includes several type of firms, princip Illy COAL | 7 "\ 408 | 
of homes now using hand-tired coal is so great those whose largest dollar volume was in home 
that it will be very difficult co seriously retard appliances, hardware, gasoline, or as previ ary | 
its realization. ously mentioned, plumbing. “oo 
In recent survevs. thousands of families all [he dealer in oilheating equipment is in- aft 
over the nation have told 1 porters of thet variably wedded to the fueloil business. As is 
tuel preference. From Mai to Calitornia, shown 1n the chart, 63° of all oilburner sales 
from Canada to Texas, an overwhelming in 1947 brought to the seller a new fueloi 
majority of home owners want oil burners contract. This compares with 62°; in 1946 
As an example of this sweeping preterence E eloil is an important segment of the oi 
for fueloil heating, these interesting tabula durnet dealers’ business 
tions of oilburner sales for 1947 are proof and vice versa, because 
positive of the buving power of this ind astry it makes possible a con 
Cy cl rota oilbur r sales in 1947. 56.6 ; tinuing customer rela- 
placed hand-fired coal; 31.9, went into new tionship with profit pos 
ymes :6.6°, replaced old burners: 4.5°/ replaced sibilities far beyond those 
stokers; 0.4% re placed gas heating units of the original sale. A 
Ly aiers whos principal volume 1S 1N Oll- oo —_— may been oar 
sales dominate the market, as shown busin = 2 om Joye sd 
, ’ who Nas Managed to get 
by the accompanying chart [hese dealers dhe oil conmert wih mae 
might be considered the original oilburner br agliamanage er ange” 
dealers and they sold during 1947 45% of 0% is new oilburner inscal- 


, lations, usually finds that 
all oilburners. This is a rise trom 41‘, ot the 


; his dollar volume from oil is 
rotal that this group accounted for in 1946 , 
oni running around five times 

Fueloil distributors rank second in oilburner 
sales. with 30°; of the cotal in 1947, which 


was identical with cheir relative share in the 


the dollar volume from his 
equipment sales. Thus, oil- 
heating becomes a verv stable 


pre vious Vear. 


and deeprooted busi ss, some 


Coal dealers are the third largest sellers of what like a public utility. 


Tos this dynam‘c market, advertise in FUELOIL & OIL HEAT, 


the industry § one dominant publication 


FUELOIL & OIL HEAT 


Published by Heating Publishers, Inc. 
232 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 16,N.Y. © Phone LExington 2-4566 









Gouleneat, 


SERVING MANUFACTURER, WHOLESALER, RETAILER 
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Heating and Plumbing Suppliers 


Sales 
No (000) 
Wholesalers, merchants, 
St cette thank wees ~ee+ 2,225 $379,975 
Heating (including stoves 
and ranges) 368 36,058 


Plumbing fixtures, equip- 
ment and supplies 


Plumbing and heating 


27 134,095 


(general line) ....... 675 185,102 
ee Ce onbcseebetesneoeen 255 24,720 
Manufacturers’ sales 
branches with stocks, total 6519 251,633 
Manufacturers’ sales 
branches without stocks, 
total .. ss neeeaneee 210 41,789 
Manufacturers’ Agents (total) 612 . ..... 


Plumbing and heating, 


general line , seer 23 2,855 
Heating (including stoves 
and ranges) buéesbaes : 232 17,647 
Plumbing fixtures, equip- 
ment, and supplies .... 115 21,396 
All other Sededoceene 142 11,302 
1939 Census of Business 





A survey made by the Department of 
Commerce revealed that in owner-oc- 
cupied single family dwelling units, the 
repair and maintenance dollar is spent 


a follows: 


Per Cent 


Heating and Plumbing 30.2 
Painting , ; 26.4 
Roofing ... . 15.7 


Carpentry Repairs wed 6.6 
Stone, Clay and Glass Repairs 5.6 
All other repairs 15.5 


Total ..100.0 

This percentage may be a little high 
when applied to commercial construc- 
tion; however, insofar as housing is 
concerned, it is verified by records of 
the Federal Housing Administration 
which also indicate that about 30 per 
cent of the money loaned for mainte- 
nance and repair is spent for plumbing 
and heating. The biggest factor influ- 
encing the remodeling and repair mar- 
ket is that there are now more than 
forty million dwelling units in the 
United States which have had little or 
no remodeling or repair work during 
the past five years. 


Sheet Metal Working 


In addition to its prominent position 
in the warm air heating and air condi- 
tioning industries, sheet metal working 
comprises a variety of other operations 
which are summarized by American 
Artisan as follows: 

Architectural sheet metal work. 

Manufacture and installation of sky- 
lights. 

Fabrication of marquise, 
hoods, etc. 

Ventilation, both gravity and fan. 

Blow piping, including dust collect- 
ing systems, exhaust systems, fume re- 
moval, material collecting. 

Fire door, tin-clad door, kalamein 
door manufacture and erection. 

Hollow metal door manufacture 

Restaurant, kitchen and hotel steam- 
table equipment manufacture and erec- 
tion 


58 


canopies, 


Manufacture and sale of meta) spe- 
cialties. 

Metal buildings, roofing. 

Sheet metal work, according to Sheet 
Metal Worker, comprises the fabrica- 
tion, assembly, erection and installa- 
tion of sheet metal work in, on and 
around buildings, as well as the pro- 
duction of parts or sheet metal items 


for industrial use. 
The composite nature of the sheet 
metal industry is revealed in the an- 


swers to a questionnaire seht to 5,724 
sheet metal shops throughout the coun- 
try. Of the 2,067 replying, 80% are en- 
air heating, 68% in 


gaged in warm 


winter air conditioning, 69% in venti- 
lation, 40% in attic ventilation, 44% 
in summer cooling, 63% in exhaust and 
blower work, 51% in metal roofing, 
25° in slate roofing, 27% in built up 
roofing, 50°) do skylight work, 35% 
smoke stack and pipe work, 57% do 
kitchen and restaurant work and 19% 


do plumbing and radiator heating. 
These reports were from the better 
class of shop as indicated by the fact 
that 33% have power equipment. 

The average shop is active in six and 
a half major classifications of work, 
and of the 2,067 shops replying only 
373 were considered specialized shops. 
These were classified on the basis that 
75% of the shops’ work was in one 
classification. 

One fact frequently overlooked by 
those not familiar with the industry is 
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Heating and Plumbing Equipment 
Dealers, 1939 


Sales 
No. (000) 
BIRO cccevcccsceeneces 17 $ 290 
BEE, cnsicccnsceceuceses 13 241 
pO GaSe ae 20 234 
GOREOUIE cccccccccccocaces 359 7.004 
CHAMTMED sc cccccccecccesece 36 418 
COMMOCEICUE cccccccccceces 63 1,721 
SURE nacccenesesseeeecs 11 297 
District of Columbia...... 13 998 
WERE ccdceeccesecenseeons 34 460 
COG, ccccccccesceccesces 29 1,244 
DE cecevedecsreseovetes 26 638 
PED ¢6600b6000000050008 290 6,653 
DE ceesngendeevngaseos 203 3,351 
DE aos6c0neseaesne 606840. 211 2,304 
DNS nedeceeebecedeanece 96 1,491 
POGUE cocccccesecoceces 34 584 
BAUD, cocncccccevoccese 16 534 
| eee 53 1,636 
DE - <tnneeeceesseeees 25 1,637 
Massachusetts ...........- 159 7,268 
DE sesecagesnceevece 263 5,327 
DE cecccoctessseces 93 1,662 
DEED §wéacecesececacs 15 863 
ZT tccocsceneddueeene 104 2,075 
0 eee 12 95 
DL sserandesaseeeens 7 774 
PEUUEGD. anccsccceccoscsoess ° ° 
New Hampshire ........-. 34 1,285 
INOW SORE ccccccecocecce 125 4,045 
DEO BEOMUND ecicccccecsecs 126 
tt: ME cusseeuncenas bes 474 16,359 
Werth Carolime ..ccccccss 17 207 
Peete EPMMGGR cccccccccnce 16 589 
eee 298 6,586 
CE aAccuscuecbeesene 55 966 
SN: btendonaceeesenaune 55 1,751 
PUPEUENE. ccccccccecses 318 8,341 
DD DUE ccoseeeeaeses 26 1,187 
South Carolina ........... 16 335 
SEE EPMOER cc cceccceces 23 175 
TEE nnc<ocnwasdeeees 24 498 
DE tet ceenn ceeebhweneen 109 2.984 
Dt. situs osnéneedndeneee™ 18 793 
Di .<ctesdcketatenunt 32 667 
aA: cidpanadescen ; 29 503 
_. rrr 105 2.332 
West Virginia ....ccce 49 648 
WORE, $Geseenésesetesees 131 2,023 
DT cdneewebonenaneed 15 148 
Enh, dabelenduuensekGas 4,262 $102,404 


*Withheld to avoid disclosure. 


—Census of Business 





that warm air heating is definitely a 
part of the work performed by sheet 
metal shops. This is logical as the 
sheet metalworking machinery and 
tools found in a sheet metal shop are 
required for the installation of warm 
air furnaces. 


Sheet metal shop owners are mer- 
chant contractors. Although they buy 
a great many items for resale, they do 
not carry on an over-the-counter busi- 
ness, as practically all items purchased 
are either resold as part of a contract, 
requiring more or less labor in connec- 
tion with its installation or erection, or 
the purchases are used for carrying on 
the business. For example, a warm air 
furnace purchased is sold as part of 
the heating system. Or the purchase 
may include a brake which is used for 
shop equipment. 


Sheet metal shop owners must have 
both mechanical and engineering abil- 
ity. More or less fabricating must be 
done in connection with all materials 
before they are disposed of. Engineer- 
ing ability is called into play on many 


jobs. If a factory wishes to have a 
refuse collecting system, the sheet 
metal contractor must estimate and 


select the proper size of fan or ex- 
hausters and motor, and design and 
install the proper size of hoods, 
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0 Reach the Basic 
eating & Fuel Market 
et Your Storyin =» 


The “Coal-Heat" Market 


Embraces: 

. the men who buy, store, sell and 
deliver or influence the use of much 
of the 100 million tons of bituminous 
coal, 40 million tons of anthracite, 8 
million tons of coke, 144 million tons 
of lignite that are bought annually for 
domestic heating. 

. the men who design, produce, 
sell or service a good percentage of 
the coal-fired heating equipment and 
98 per cent of the stokers. 

. the country’s top research and 
development engineers in the heating 
field. 

several thousand sales and con- 
sumer-minded dealers and their em- 
ployees. salesmen and heating service 
engineers, the men who try to keep 
\mericas homes and buildings warm 
ind comfortable. 

a good many thousand schools. 
churches, dairies, greenhouses. hospi- 
tals. hotels, laundries, plants, office 
buildings, restaurants, stores and 
shops. theaters and other buildings 
that are ) 


heating dealers. 


served by retail coal and 
in short. the men who directly 
or indirectly serve seven out of ten 


fuel users. 


The Number One Fuel! 


Please note that bituminous coal 
is the number one fuel for domestic 
heating in 22 states, wood in 16, an- 
thracite in 5, gas in 2. oil in 3 
hence “solidfuel” directly serves 73% 
of the nation’s dwelling units. 

Thus. the “Coal-Heat” market pre- 
sents: 

. a substantial demand for trucks. 
conveyors, ofice appliances, insula- 


tion, storm windows, 
ping. 

. a literally unlimited market for 
furnaces, boilers, heaters, stoves, 
stokers and controls. 

7 “original equipment” needs for 
stoker and other manufacturers 
motors, controls, fans, feed screws, 
steel, castings, etc. 

. . » some significant annual replace- 
ment needs—one furnace in 25, one 
boiler in 40, one heating stove in 15, 
more than half of all furnace, boile1 
and stove purchases—-and a very 
large number of oil and gas burners, 
water heaiers, radiator vents, pumps, 


fluepipe. filters and refractories. 


The Men Who Subscribe 
to "Coal-Heat" 


Represent: 

. an influential cross-section of 
the country’s enterprising retail fuel 
and heating dealers, coal producers, 
equipment manufacturers. their engi- 
neers, sales representatives, and others 
whose business or jobs depend on the 
satisfactory use and sale of coal and 
coal-fired heating equipment. 

. the “Who’s Who” of the basic 
heating and fuel industries—the opin- 
ion leaders and pioneers. 

. . a high calibre, sales and con- 
sumer-minded group. 





Established 1919 
20 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Phone: Wabash 9464 
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Editorially .. . 

Coal-Heat puts its emphasis on 
sales and service, markets, heating: 
merchandising or on ways and means 
of furthering the more satisfactory 
use and sale of coal and modern heat- 


ing equipment. 

Our objectives are: 

1. To print the significant news and 
developments in the retail fuel 

and heating industries. 

Show how to improve the stand- 

ards, vet cut the costs of coal han 


~ 


dling and use. 

3. Encourage better operation and 
maintenance of coal handling and 
heating equipment. 

1. Promote greater comfort and cus- 
tomer satisfaction through the sale 
and proper installation of modern 
heating facilities. 

». Develop new markets. 

6. To help sell the coal and the equip- 
ment it takes to handle and use the 
fuel this nation needs for residen- 
tial heating, various commercial 
and semi-industrial purposes. 
For authoritative information 

with reference to your particu- 
lar problems or sales possibili- 
ties, get in touch with Coal-Heat, 
the country’s Number One au- 
thority on Heating and Fuel Mar- 
kets. 


IAL-HEAT 


W. F. Leggett, Eastern Representative 
19 W. 44th St., New York City 18 
Phone: Murray Hill 7-5343 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN 











A KEENEY PUBLICATION 








is read by 


the dealer-contractors who handle the bulk of 
all residential air conditioning, warm air 
sheet metal work....... 


heating, and 





Warm air is the system to which 





A Tremendously Big 
summer cooling is readily adapted, $ f the M — 
Market with a Very and the “know-how” involved also eo S . oy Sve 
p o¢ Fut brings small commercial cooling and ucts Used in This Field . . . 
romising rurure air conditioning jobs within the scope 
- AMERICAN ARTISAN’S field is of this field. Large warm air fur- Air Conditioning Gas Burners 
' ot of w > resi. naces, or direct-fired heaters, are also Furnaces Grilles 
the market of warm air heating, rest cial > ; sm “bee Air Conditioning Humidifiers 
dential air conditioning and sheet used extensively in Churches, schools, Units Insulation 
metal contracting auditoriums and industrial plants Air Diffusers Louvres and 
: - Air Filters Shutters 5 tl 
As a replacement, moderniza- SHEET METAL CONTRACT- Air Washers os -~ aaa 
tion, new construction, and ING includes ventilating, blow pip Angles, Bars, no ge 
“original” equipment market, ing, Fume removal, mate rial collecting Beams, etc. Plastics | 
“warm air” is by far the big end systems, roofing, fabrication and erec Bearings Netene 
of the residential heating and air tion olf metal buildings, arc hitectural — Fil Oil Burners 
conditioning field. sheet metal, manufacture of all kinds Unite _ ae 
“pea mpressors 
of metal specialties, manufacture and Blower-Washer Registers 
Two out of three of America’s installation of es —* ” Units Regulators 
ntrallv-heate single ; of marquees, canopies, hoods, etc owers Rivets 
wee h : reated, ing a Blower Wheels Sheets 
omes have warm air heating. Bi . . 
Sue the war eal f cating. i Thus sales of the hundreds of Coils Solder 
OTe ‘ al sAiCS UO war ‘ 2 : . 
ene on scjpudlir vole products adaptable to this vast Controls Spray Nozzles 
a ee ee, oe market —and the tools and Gempore Stokers 
year. Now furnace sales exceed sasictaye ‘ , Re Ducts and Switches 
800,000 units per year machines needed in the fabrica- Fittings Testing 
iLO t a . ° 
tion and erection of these prod- Fans instruments 
ucts—constitute big business. Fan Blades Ventilators 
Before the war 35% of the fur- Here is without doubt one of the — and — Air 
- ies ; . . ‘ee sor 
naces o~ were forced air, winter most promising markets in coer rm Welding 
air conditioning ste J] > . : i 
. ; 2 systems. Now the America today. Furnace Cleaners Equipment 
ratio is over 500%. 


Before the war 
approximately 80% of the jobs 
were gas, oil, or stoker fired. Now 
over 95% include some type of 
automatic heating. 





SHEET 


LL TED 


A warm = air-sheet 
metal contractor's 
place of business 
Note scope of work 
handled—air condi- 
tioning, heating, 
ventilating, roofing, 
nsviation, sheet 
metal, oi! burners 


et 


60 





Yes, the field of AMERICAN 
ARTISAN requires products at 
the rate of hundreds of millions 


of dollars annually! 


METAL |! 
|| [ROCK 
i wool 


| 





ire 
in 





j0CEING 








A Subscriber-Audience 
of the 
Top-Volume Producers 


AMERICAN ARTISAN'’S sub- 


scribers are as follows: 


The Key residential air condi- 
tioning, warm air heating and 
sheet metal contractor -dealers. 
These contractor-dealers have been, 
and are being obtained through con- 
tinuing field research, which seeks 
out and secures as paid subscribers 
those doing large volumes of warm 
air heating, residential air condition- 
ing, sheet metal and allied work. 


They are well-established in their 
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Successful contractor-dealer's 
shop. In addition to hand tools, 
note brakes, rolls, shears, punch 
presses, etc. 


communities. In almost every case 
they operate sales, engineering and 
shop departments for complete fabri- 
cation, installation, maintenance and 
repair services. 


Normally 80° of the dealer 
business done in this field is han- 
died by the contractor readers of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN. 


Wholesalers and distributors 
serving the field. Many of the prod- 
ucts which this market uses are sold 
exclusively through wholesalers to 
the contractor-dealers and on to the 
consumer; many lines are sold direct 
from manufacturer to the contractor- 
dealers; and many follow both 
channels of distribution. 


Manufacturers and their de- 
sign engineers Of equipment flow- 
ing into consumption through the 
above named KEY contractor-dealers. 
Among these manufacturers are those 
which represent “original” equip- 
ment business for a wide variety of 
accessory and supporting products. 

Public utilities, particularly those 
who have been helping to promote 
residential air conditioning. 

Maintenance departments of 


industrial plants having sheet metal 
fabricating problems. 


Editorial Leadership 
Since 1880 


AMERICAN ARTISAN is edited 
for the successful warm air-sheet metal 
dealer-contractors who maintain sales, 
engineering and shop departments. 


This paper's editorial scope em- 


braces the various phases of residen- 
tial warm air heating, air conditioning 
and sheet metal work. It publishes 
much pertinent information on indus- 
trial sheet metal, dust collecting and 
ventilation; on cooling and air con- 
ditioning of shops, restaurants, etc. 


For over 65 years AMERICAN 
ARTISAN has been a leading fac- 
tor in publicising and interpret- 
ing the progressive developments 
of the warm air heating industry. 
It is today the unquestioned pref- 
erence of the thousands of dealer- 
contractors, who as a group pur- 
chase-control practically this entire 
market which in the immediate 
years ahead should show great and 
rapid expansion. 


* * * 


Advertising Rates and 


Publication Data 


GENERAL ADVERTISING 


Less than 1!'%5 pages, per page $275.00 

pages, per page . 240.00 

3 pages, per page 220.00 

6 pages, per page 200.00 

9 pages, per page 190.00 

2 pages, per page 180.00 
Minimum space 's page 


Present rates based on Card No. 6, dated 
January 1, 1948 


Rates based on total space used within one 
year 
Agency commission 15°): cash discount 2° 
10 days 


COVERS—NON-CANCELLABLE (2 Colors) 
l ti 6 t 12 ti 
Inside frontcover $300.00 $275.00 $260.00 
Inside back cover 285.00 260.00 240.00 
Back Cover 340.00 315.00 295.00 
PREFERRED POSITIONS AND INSERTS 
Rates on request 
COLORS 
Standard red or green, per page, extra 
$50.00 
Red or green in special positions and all 
other colors: $90.00 for one page; $45.00 
for each additional page in same color 
torm 
INSERTS 
Rates on request 
BLEED PAGES 
Bleed-off pages, extra on total billing 10% 
Bleed, half pages, «xtra on total billing. 15% 
Allow ‘'% inch trim on top, outside edge 
and bottom. Trim size, 8's x 11 
CLASSIFIED 
Rates on request 


READING NOTICES 
Not acc epted 


CONTRACT AND COPY REQUIREMENTS 
All copy subject to publisher's approval 
MECHANICAL REQUIREMENTS 
Width Depth Width Depth 


1 page 7 10 on 2 

2 page 7 4% 3746 10 

4 page... ecee . . 3746 4 % 

B PABe ..2 2 coer . 3746 27 
Page is 2 columns, each column 37j6 inches 


wide. Halftones 100 to 110 screen 
ISSUANCE AND CLOSING DATES 
Published monthly; issued 13th of publica 
tion month. Last forms close on 25th of 
month preceding publication date 
SPECIAL ISSUES 
Annual Directory Number, January 
PERSONNEL 
President—F. P. Keeney 
Manager—Charles E. Price 
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DISTRICT OFFICES 


NEW YORK 
W. J. Osborn, 1734 Grand Central Ter 
minal, Murray Hill 9-8293 

CHICAGO 
J. D. Thomas, 6 N. Michigan Avenue, 
State 6916 
G. C. Curler. 6 N. Michigan Avenue, 
State 6916 

CLEVELAND 
R. A. Jack, 3734 Woodridge Road, Cleve 
land Heights, Yellowstone 1540 


WEST COAST 


Bob Wettstein, 5th and Figueroa Streets, 
— 


Los Angeles, Tucker 2 


First , 


ADVERTISING VOLUME 


First y 


NUMBER OF AGENCY 
USERS 


rst 


NUMBER OF EXCLUSIVE 
ADVERTISING ACCOUNTS 





For detailed information on this 
“warm air-sheet metal” market, 
write for FREE copy of 16-page 
book, “A Quick Picture” . . . or 
have our nearest representative ex- 
plain “Distribution Trends,” a series 
of continuing sales surveys now be- 
ing made by AMERICAN ARTI- 
SAN in typical market areas coun- 
try-wide. 


KEENEY PUBLISHING 


6 N. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 2 
Air Conditioning Hdgrs. 


Also Publishers of Heating, Piping & Alr Conditioning 
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branches, mains, dust collectors and 
the like. 

Furnace production in 1947 reached 
an all-time high with shipments reach- 
ing 844,476. The high month of the 
year was November, when production 
was at the annual rate of 1,000,000. 

The accompanying table shows ship- 
ments of cast and steel warm air units 
for all fuels from 1940 to 1947. In 
1947, production of winter air condi- 
tioning units reached an all time high, 


comprising 54% of all shipments. 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures in- 
cluded 1,262 establishments engaged in 
sheet metal work which produced prod- 
ucts valued at $137,341,000. A break- 
down of the production of this indus- 
try is given as follows: 

SHEET METAL MFRS., 1939 
(000) 
ven- 


Gutters, downspouts, cornices, 


tilators, etc : ceccocece l 
Culverts, flumes, irrigation pipe, etc. 17, 
Stove and furnace pipe and flue, and 


air ducts ost - 21,754 
Tanks and bins er 11,704 
Pans, vats and stills scece Gee 
Portable steel buildings - 1,993 
Sheet-metal products not specific- 

ally classified peu 53,284 


The Census of Manufactures shows 
the following breakdown of production 
of warm alr furnaces: 


WARM AIR FURNACES 
1939 1937 
(Thousands) 
Warm air furnaces, parts, 
and registers, total value .$38,225 $38,197 
Warm air furnaces 
Number reported 
Number 314 332 
Value $21,609 $25,029 
Number not reported, 
value $6,442 $1.83 
Parts and registers $7.945 $9,679 


Assembled from purchased 


rts . $2.229 $ 1.653 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


How to Prove the Your Busi- 


» Pp , . ; 
ness Paper Advertising in Terms of 


Value of 


Dollars and Cents. 


This booklet presents a formula 
whereby an advertiser may compute 
in dollars and cents the service value 


of his advertising in a business paper 
in reaching 


present customers, com 
petitors’ customers, other immediate 
prospects, and other future prospects. 


The application of the formula to an 


actual advertiser is detailed step by 
step and the results for seventeen 
others are given. Published by 


Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning. 


4 Quick Picture of the Publication and 
and Field of “Heating, Piping and 
lir Conditioning.” 

An illustrated survey 
heating, piping and air 
markets in industrial, commercial, 
public and institutional buildings 
sued by Heating, Piping and Air Con- 
ditioning. Listing products used in 


covering the 
conditioning 


is- 


providing the services of the industry, 
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Dwellings Without Private 
Baths, 1940 


BOTH OCCUPIED AND 


(INCLUDING 


UNOCCUPIED) 
Without % of 
Private Bath Total 
New ENGLAND: 
On steseneeeeen 136,125 55.0 
New Hampshire 58,893 39.2 
VORMOMS cocccecees 42,282 41.4 
Massachusetts 196,613 17.3 
Rhode Island ..... 46,766 23.8 
Connecticut ....... 85,249 18.8 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC: 
BOG OTR eccccces 655,652 17.8 
New Jersey ....... 210,218 18.6 
Pennsylvania ...... 908,442 37.2 
E. N. CENTRAL: 
SD scescuceeosnce 709,351 38.1 
BREERME, cecccccccce 513,919 54.4 
BEIENOED cccceseveses 776,185 36.3 
Michigan ......... 539,795 37.5 
Wisconsin ..... 417,575 48.7 
W. N. CENTRAL: 
Minnesota ........ 399,337 54.5 
PE seeceececceces 400,941 58.2 
BEOUBOUTE cccccccece 617,852 57.0 
North Dakota 124,647 80.4 
South Dakota 127,642 74.6 
Nebraska .....+--:; 214,513 57.7 
ER ccacesceses 311,875 60.1 
SoutH ATLANTIC: 
Delaware ........- 28,906 40.3 
Maryland ..... ... 180,642 39.5 
Dist. of Columbi 30,603 17.7 
Wee «= cecosccces 405,785 64.9 
West Virginia .... 282,844 65.6 
North Carolina 590,976 76.3 
South Carolina 343,012 78.8 
GOGTIE 3 cocccocecse 572,816 76.3 
Pt cccenweebnes 257,204 46.2 
EF. S. CENTRAL: 
Kentucky ...... 507,854 73.8 
Tennessee ........ 533,810 75.6 
DERG, ccccccvecs 535,675 80.3 
Mississippi ........ 452,457 86.0 
W. S. CENTRAL 
Arkansas .......+;:; 413,303 83.5 
[i <sestsacs 397,737 67.2 
Oklahoma 409,846 67.2 
Texas a hin salt ae 1,060,796 62.1 
MoUNTAIN 
Montana 107,367 63.1 
Idaho , 89.247 61.6 
Wyoming 43,501 59.1 
Colorado shines 177.887 53.7 
New Mexico : 99,538 72.7 
Arizona oonae 73,737 53.5 
Utah 54.807 39.3 
Nevada 14,930 43.7 
PACIFIC: 
Washington 198,333 35.5 
Oregon 135,575 38.8 
California , ; 362,186 16.6 
I S 15,855,246 45 3 





the merchandising methods of Domes- 
tic Engineering dealers. Available from 
Domestic Enginee ring. 
Domestic Engineering Market Possi- 
bilities by States 
Quota sheets assisting the manufac- 
turer to set up quotas for sales in his 
various territories. 
of Domestic 
the Rural 


Activities 
Dealers in 


Merchandising 
Engineering 
Market 

Merchandising Activities of Domestic 
Engineering Dealers in the Field of 
Heating and Appliance Equipment 
A survey report (in two parts) de- 

scribing the opportunities in the rural 

and suburban market and showing the 


advertising and merchandising prac- 
tices used by Domestic Engineering 
dealers. 


A Quick Picture of the Warm Air 
Heating, Residential Air Condition- 
ing and Sheet Metal Contracting 
Field. 

This handsomely illustrated booklet 
analyzes all types of air conditioning 





and lists the 
quired for each. 
ican Artisan. 


What the Sheet 
Buys and Sells. 


This detailed analysis was issued by 
Sheet Metal Worker from a question- 
naire sent to 5,724 shops. 


Fuel Oil Marketing Data, 


Fueloil and Oil Heat has issued a 
number of data sheets showing sales 
of various types of oilburners and ac- 
the folder shows applications of prod- 
ucts and suggests possible development 
of new ones for such usage. A break- 
down of the publication’s readership is 
given and a summary of editorial pol- 
icies and aims is presented. 


The Residential Heating Market. 


In this booklet, American Artisan 
gives an exhaustive analysis of figures 
from the 1940 Census of Housing. 


The Domestic Engineering Market 


A description of the market for such 
mechanical equipment as _ heating, 
plumbing, air conditioning and appli- 
ances in homes, institutions, industrial, 
commercial and governmental struc- 
tures. It includes also an analysis of 
cessories over a number of years; 
breakdown of sales of dealers; number 
of trucks operated; operating methods. 


installed products re- 
Published by Amer- 


Metal Contractor 


How Industry Purchases Heating, Pip- 
ing and Air Conditioning Equipment. 

This brochure is designed to 
who does the maintenance, repair and 
alteration work in the heating, piping 


show 


and air conditioning industry. It also 
tells who specifies and purchases the 
products and materials used. The in- 


formation was gathered from a survey 
conducted in 28 U. S. cities by the 
C. C. Chapelle Company, Chicago, for 
the publishers of Heating, Pimng «& 
Air Conditioning. The report shows the 
percentage of companies handling this 
type of work themselves, and the per- 


centage who call in contractors to d 
the work. The data is classified by) 
plant size. 

The following research material is 


available from Heating & Ventilating 

Heating Ventilating Equipment 
Statistics, by Years. 

Conditioning 


Equi} 


a nd 


Shipments of Aub and 


Re ; 


ment, by Y ears. 


Commercial igeration 
Geographical Dist ibution of Constriu 


tion Activity in the United States 


Associations 

Air Conditioning and Refrigerating 
Machinery Assn., Southern’ Bldg 
Washington, D. C. 


American Society of Heating and 


Ventilating Engineers, 51 Madison 
Ave., New York. 
Distillate Burner Mfrs. Assn., 17 


Willow St., Lynn, Mass. 


Heating, Piping and Air Condition 
ing Contractors National Assn., 125! 
Sixth Ave., New York. 
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National Assn. of Sheet Metal and 
Allied Contractors of the U. S., 412 N. 
Wolcott St., Chicago. 

Sheet Metal Contractors National 
Association, 170 Division St., Elgin, Ill. 

National Warm Air Heating and Air 
Conditioning Assn., 145 Public Square, 
Cleveland. 


Oil Heat Institute of America, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 

Plumbing and Heating Industries 
Bureau, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

Sheet Metal Contractors National 
Assn., 170 Division St., Elgin, Ill. 

Stoker Mfrs. Assn., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 


Publications 
_Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 


ught face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 


Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 


News, 
. See REFRIGERATING INDUSTRIES.) 


@ @ 


American Artisan, 6 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 2. Published by Keeney Pub. Co. 
Covers residential air conditioning, warm 
air heating, and sheet metal cuntract- 


ing. Est. 1880 Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 844x114. Type page, 7x10. Published 
rms close 25th. Agency discounts, 


Luth bY 


Circulation, 9,242; (gross), 10,079. Con- 
wholesalers, 757; manu- 
publie utilities, 84; others, 


ractors, 7,539; 
facturers, 661; 


65 Rates based on amount of space 
used in one year—Less than 1% pages, 
$275 per page; 1% pages, $240; 3 pages, 
220; 6 pages, $200; 9 pages, $190; 12 
pages $180 
Color Standard red or green, $50 per 
page additional. Red or green in special 
positions and all other colors, $90 for 
page $45 for each additional page 
same color form. Bleed: pages, 10%; 
pages, 15° extra on total billings. 


lve 6l. 





Coal-Heat, 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4. Est. 1919. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
10%».x1lzZ% Type page, 9x12. Published 
15th Forms close 10th Agency dis- 
ints 15-2 Cire ation 4,485. Flat 
rates—l page, $115; % page, $60; % 
page, $30. 
tandard red $25 other 


$50; 


colors, 


Prairie Ave., 
Domestic En- 


Domestic Engineering, 1501! 
‘hicago 16. Published by 


gineering Co. Est. 1889. Subscription, 
33. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
iblished monthly Forms close 20th. 
\vency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 14,409; (gross), 15,878. 
umbing and heating contractors, 7,502; 
umbing contractors, 1,218; heating 
ontractors, 923; wholesalers and their 
1lesmen, 2,354; others, 2,513. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
] $365.00 $205.00 $120.00 
6 325.00 185.00 105.00 
2 295.00 165.00 95.00 
olor—Standard red or orange, $70 per 
mage extra; all other colors, except me- 
illic, one page, $115 extra; bleed, 10% 
xtra. 


r additional data see pages 64-65 





Domestic Engineering Catalog Directory, 
‘01 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16. Published 
y Domestic Engineering Co. Est. 1923. 
rice, $7.50. Trim size, 8%xll. Type 
1ge, 7x10. Published March 1. Forms 
se Nov. 15. Mid-year Supplement forms 
ose July 15. Catalog service available 
yetime. Agency discounts,.15-2. Rates, 
talog-directory—1 page, $225; 2 pages, 
:10;.3 pages, $585; 4 pages, $740; 6 pages, 
370e28 pages. $1,000; 12 pages, $1,260; 
pages, $1,520. Mid-year supplement 
vailable only to users of annual Cata- 
x Directory edition—Rates on request. 
indard color, $80 first page; add'l 
ges, $15. 





—: 

CCA 
Fueloil & Oil Heat, 232 Madison Ave., 
New York 16. Published by Heating Pub- 
lishers, Inc. Est. 1922. Trim size, 8%4x 
Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, Feb., 1948, 13,003; 
(gross), 13,646. Oilheating, fuel oil deal- 


ers and distributors, 14,841; mfrs., 1,606; 

others, 275. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $296.00 $219.00 $128.00 
6 260.00 196.00 105.00 
12 230.00 170.00 95.00 


bleed, $20. 


For additional data see pages 56-57. 


Standard red, $50 per page; 


Fueloil & Oil Heat Buyer’s Guide and 
Industry Directory, 232 Madison Ave., 
New York 16. Published by Heating Pub- 
lishers, Inc. Est. 1948. Subscription, $1 
Type page, 7x10. Published April. Forms 
close Feb. 15. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Rates—1 page, $150; 3 pages, $125; % 


page, $75. 


Standard red, $35; bleed, $30 





Fuel Oil News, 1217 Hudson Blvd. Bay- 
onne, N. J. Published by Oildom Pub. Co. 


Est. 1935. Subscription, $2. Type page, 

7x10. Published monthly Forms close 

25th preceding Agency discount, 15-2. 

Circulation, 15,395. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $175.00 $100.00 
6 250.00 150.00 80.00 
12 225.00 125.00 70.00 


Standard red, $40; bleed, $20. 


@ 


Heating and Ventilating, 148 Lafayette 
St., New York 13. Published by The In- 
dustrial Press. Est. 1904. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 11,242; (gross), 11,896. En- 
gineers and architects, 969; contractors, 
2,624; federal, state and city, 969; util- 
ities, 585; industrial, 1,955; buildings, 
681; mfrs. and their employes and 
agents, 2,241; dealers and wholesalers, 
690; others, 750. 

Rates, based on total space used within 
one year—Less than 1% pages, vase; 1% 
20U; 





pages, $260 per page; 3 pages, 
pages, $220; 12 pages, $180; 24 pages, 
$150. 


Standard red, orange, green, blue or yel- 
low, $50; bleed rate, $25. 


For additional data see page 44. 





Heating and Ventilating Buyers’ Direc- 
tory, 148 Lafayette St.. New York 13, 
Published by The Industrial Press. Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 5%x7%. Type page, 
4%x6%. Published Dec. 31st. Forms close 
Oct. 15. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 

, 10,530. Rates—2 pages, $325; 1 page, 
$175; % page, $100; % page, $55. 
Standard red, $50; bleed, $10. 
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Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning, 6 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 2. Published by 


Keeney Pub. Co. Est. 1929. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 844x114. Type page, 
7x10. Published lst. Forms close 15th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 13,710 (gross), 14,614, En- 
gineers and architects, 1,148; contractors, 
3,480; federal, state and city, 827; utili- 
ties, 427; industrial, 2,553; building, 802; 
mfrs. and their agents and employes, 
2,957; wholesalers and dealers, 637; oth- 
ers, 1,130. Rates— 

Per Page 

Less than 1% pageS......cceces $350.00 

1% pages in year..... Sostevess 320.00 

DS DOE TE PORE 6 occ sccecscvsane 300.00 
© Pee ae s . . ncebacesienabe 270.00 

OR Serre rer corre Te 255.00 
co ee Bee oa cee emeee 230.00 


Color—Standard red, $50 per page add'l; 


red in special positions and all other 
colors, $90 for one page, $45 for each 
add’l page in same color form; bleed, 


pages 10% add'l; half pages, 15% add’l on 
total billing 
For additional data see pages 48-49 


Heating, Ventilating, Air Conditioning 
Guide, 51 Madison Ave., New York 10. 
Published by American Society of Heat- 
ing & Ventilating Engineers. Est. 1922. 
Price, $7.50. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 
4%x7%. Published Jan. Forms close 
Nov. 1. Cash discount, 2%. Circulation 
(Sworn), 16,890, including 5,595 non-de- 
ductible assn. subs. 

Rates—1 page, $210; 2 pages, $190; 4 
pages, $160; 6 pages, $135: additional 
pages, $130. Discount of 10% for 2 con- 
secutive editions if on 2-year. or T.F. 
contract. 
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Home Comforts Wholesaler, 60 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17. Published by Heather- 
ton Pub. Co. Est. 1945. Controlled. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, Jan., 1948, 3,631; 
(gross), 4,000... Wholesalers, 3,076; manu 


facturers and agents, 558. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $ 97.00 $ 56.00 
6 166.00 90.00 60.00 
12 150.00 83.00 45.00 


Standard colors, $45; bleed, 15%. 


Illinois Master Plumber, 176 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 3. Published by Illinois 
Master Plumbers Ass'n. Est. 1915. Sub- 


scription, $2. Trim size, 6%x10. Type 
page, 5%x8%. Published 15th. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, none. Cir- 
culation, 1,500. Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page 
1 $ 27.00 $ 16.00 
11.00 


12 19.25 


Ladle, The, 1622 Grand Central Terminal, 
New York 17. Est. 1925. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10. 
Published 5th. Forms close 15th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation 5,192, 


(Sworn), including 


2,366 non-deductible assn. subs. Fixed, 

1,826; rotated, 1,000. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 85.00 $ 65.00 
6 115.00 75.00 55.00 
12 100.00 70.00 50.00 


Standard color, $50; bleed, $20. 
For additional data see page 61. 








MacRae’s Blue Book. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Master Plumber & Heating Contractor, 


303 Washington St., Brooklyn 1. Pub- 
lished by The Master Plumber. Est. 
1933. Subscription. $2. Trim size, 8%x 
11. Type page, 7x10. Published 65th. 


Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation (Sworn), 10,620. Rates— 
Times 1 Page ™% Page % Page 
1 $165.00 $100.00 $ 60.00 
6 150.00 90.00 55.00 
12 135.00 80.00 50.00 
Standard color, $50; bleed, $25. 
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Domestic Engineering 


Published by Domestic Engineering Company 





——— 


1801 Prairie Ave Chicago 16, IIL, Calumet 4680 
Rates effective December 15, 1947 
Agen mmission 1 ash discount 2 10 days 


from it e date 


General Adverti 
"he 


sing 
NOTE publisher reserves the right in event f 
. 














a major ecor listurbance t revise rates on 60 
lay writter 
6 ti 12 
| page 65.00 25.00 95.00 
page 05.00 185.00 165.00 
i pa 0.00 105.00 5.00 
] page 65.00 60.00 50.00 
Minimum space 1/8 page 
Covers——-Non-canceliable (2 colors—standard red or } 
orange) 
6 ti 12 ti 
nd cover 175.00 425.06 1939 
rd er 100.00 10.00 | 
4c? er 75 00 i75.00 
Special Positions 
Preference in position given advertisers according 
lume of miness used withtir ne year 
Guaranteed positior extra 10 
Colors 
Minimur ‘ page 
Ss lard red andard e! f book 
x a for fir f l f J xtra f ‘ 
t ad 
Red r ra I Dp t me page xtra 
10.00 tw : xtra ’ Al her 
meta ruf f book r special p tlor a 
‘ tra 115.00: tw page ead, extra 180.00 
Inserts (2 colors—standard red or orange) 
wT att 





Inse ver stock 05.00 445.00 100.00 j 
If insert re furr ed mplete: two pages or less 
Bieed Pages 
a gO goacsocesled Three more awards have been received by DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 
1/8 ts ’ a ee ee * PUBLICATIONS. During the past seven years DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 
sian eee fraps editorial programs have been signally honored by our nation’s top-flight judges of 
Contract and Copy Requirements editorial excellence. 


T 
aa Why do we call attention to these achievements? First, because they are of 
definite significance not only to our advertisers but to every manufacturer whose 


products have an application to the fields served by DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 


\ 


Mechanical Requirements 


I WV 
PUBLICATIONS. For, behind all of the editorial projects of these publications 
; ; there is organization, teamwork, balance and attention to long range objectives. Not 
oe : —--. only are these the ingredients of prize winning editorial programs, they are prime 
— ~- See requisites which must be provided by a publication if the advertising carried in it is 
Ree SS i black portion es to be of greatest possible benefit to readers and advertisers alike. 
I f € 
! ke ! ! 


These awards signify a consistent, year-after-year effort plus a constantly 
broadening base of editorial service. The prize winning achievements of past years 
; : ' have become the basis for greater and more noteworthy accomplishments of suc- 
ms spece ts ren | eestng Gate as wf fo ms ceeding years. This has been demonstrated by the growing intensity of the 
competition for these prizes. Over 600 entries were registered in the current contest. 


Issuance and Closing Dates 
} ed 


Personnel ih ‘ oO. FT. « 

(ier Ma ue W wa 

\ Ma ‘ } ’. Camphe 
Representat ~ ~ : . . . . 
‘New York—R. V. Sew! ' ies DOMESTIC ENGINEERING’s editorial efforts, launched as routine service 

% } is M ra 2188 ° ° . ee ° 
TT 1 Ag tay, ‘ for our industry, have been given outstanding recognition among all business 
M . ° 
one Tk on RP He we kK publications. 


dah \ - I a. f I” 


CIRCULATION—A.B.C. 12-31-47 
hed 1880 ‘ rent er yea 








k (6 mos. ave i 
\ 1409 






+> D>>4san 





¢ ' age 5.8 
TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTION 
n tot net paid of November sue 












Fast Ss tr ra , } reiar 
West North Central.1.247 Miscellaneous 
RUSINESS ANALYSIS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 
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AIR CONDITIONING, HEATING, VENTILATING, PLUMBING, SHEET METAL WORKING 





Official Bulletin Heating. Piping and Air 


Cenditioning Contractors Nat'l ASSn., 
1250 Avenue of The Americas, New York 
20. Est. 1894. Subscription, $ rrim size 
x12 Type pag x10 Published lst 
Forms close 10th. Agency discount, none 
isl ad int Kat 
Times l Page % Page 4% Page 
l $ 80 $ { $ 40.00 
6 71 00 33.00 
1 65.00 45.00 30.00 
Standard color, red I ie, orange, $20; 
t ed rate nS 


Plumbing & Heating Business, Grand 
Central Termina Bidge., New York 17 
Put hed Piumbing & Heat Put 
é Est 8 Tris 8144x114. Type 
pag Put hed tl Forn close 
t pr edil Ager d ount 4 
Cir 20.085; gr 
31.085. I i rotate 
, on : X¢ 
‘ I l in ne 
heating whol r ’ 
1,432; other Rat 
Time Pa Pa é ‘ 
. | : Te . } 
' 167 ‘ 
$75 per page; bleed, 10% extra 


Piumbing and Heating Journal, 45 


‘65th St New Yor 19 Published by‘ 
Scott-Choate Pub. Co. Est 188] Sub 
scription, $3. Tr ze s x11! 
page, 7x10. Put 10th. Fe 
\ { 
‘ I8.517 gr 14,502. 
} ’ ) ractor 
Q j heat 
! I I I 1,604 


Piumbing and Heating Wholesaler. 
‘ ‘ . ‘ 1a 





+A 


Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Di- 
rectory, 40 \\V I ) i I 
hed by) I N \ 
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@ 


Sheet Metal Worker, 45 \ sth St.. New 
hy 





York 19 Published by Edwin A. Scott 
Py} c Est 1874 Subscr tion a0 
Trim ze 8144x11\% Type page, 7x10 
t Forn < e otl Agency 
. 

Circulation, 8,012; (gr ), 9,719, Warr 
i ing, air conditioning, sheet meta 
tractors and dealer 7 } whole- 

ler 19; others, 1,340 Rates 
| é 1 Pa \. Page 4 Page 
s°10 e171 ¢ £0.00 
17 ) 
> ird 1 rang I ‘ t $6i 
ke St Cr 


Snips Magazine, f L, 
o Published by E. C. C 


at t 
‘ = ten bie \Trit siz Gx Tv. 





pa x8 Pub hed ith Forms 
( As 15 
Cir itior Apr 48, 11,043; (gross) 
11,966, Contractor and fabricator in 
heet meta Var! iir heating, vent it 
£ re ite 

Pa Pag 4 Lint 

$ $ 37.5 

67.56 33.7 

0 f 31 





Southern Air Conditioning & Refrigera- 
tion Journal. 09 Renner Ave Fort 
Wort) \ hed | Powe Pub- 
t ( I if Subscriptior $1 
page <1 il ed monthly 
} ' el th. Agwency discounts, 15 
Cir i R 
Pas Pag “4% Page 
. 8 Th) $ 45.00 
‘  § 10.50 
‘4 sv 
Southern Plumbing, Heating and Air 
Conditioning, 44° Marietta St., Atlanta 
Pul ed by Southern Journal Put 
Est. 194 Subscription, $2. Trim size 
14x11%4. Type ige, 7x10. Published 15tl 
I lose Amen counts 15 


Tir 1P Pag , Pag 
1 : ror $ 4 0 
10 ? ht 

Standard red ; bleed, 1/ 


Stove r, Shorel 
net ( Published by The Insti- 


or 


Builde 
g . 


ite of Cooking and Heating Applian 
Manufacturer Est 36 Cont ‘ 
Trin ze, 6x9. Type ge 144x7%. Pul 
hed ist. Forn é 1 Agency d 
unts, 15-0. Circulation (Sworn), 5,700. 
Rates 
mie Pag Page % Page 
¢ f ) ¢ 40 
Steve Directory, ¢ Wet S Nort? 
nawanda R \ Put er bv Marine 
Press Est. 1934. Controlled. Type page 
4x7 Published Aug. lst Forms clos¢ 
May 15th Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culatior 1,09 Rate page $35 
na ee £ 
pag 3 
: bleed > 


Sweet's Catalog File 


Industries. 


(See 


Thomas’ Register of American 


MANUFACTURING 


for th 


IN 


Mechanical 


TRIES. ) 


Manufac- 


turers. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 
Western Plumbing and Heating Journal, 


3665 S 
Publishe 
1920. Su 
11% Ty! 
Forms cl 
Circulati 
Times 
i 


Stundard 


PCCABY 


Detaillant, 
1440 


fage, 
real, Qu 
Commerc 


ru hed I 
11% ype pags 
Forn close 3v0tl 
Circulation 
Plumbing rie ! 
hardware res 


Le 
St 
e., Can 
cial 


E 
Catherine 


Publ 
Kr 


CANADA 


Plomberi 


Sr 


vn 


5.00 
*) 50.00 x 
12 $5.00 2 

Standard red, $ b 

/ 
DCCABE 

Heating and Sanitary Age 

St Toronto 5, Ont P 

Publications Ltd Est 

Sl x1ll\%& Type } 

Oth Forms ‘ 

iT Tt 15 
Circulatior 1.831; 

ers and distributor 

Rates 

Times l Pag I 

$100 { 
5 Gf ) 
12 8 { 

Standard « r ed), $4f 


Plumbing 


& Hea 


CABA 


ting Journa 





St re One Py 
ho & ¢ I I ) 
Trim size 0x1 A ny 
Published monthly I 
\y ‘ : 2 
( 3.440; 
( ntr ? Ri ot 
= ‘ £ raz 
* tt a » 
‘ 0 } 
12 8 oo iS { 


Sanitary 
ter of © 
ronto 2 
Hunter 


Engine 
anada, 
Ont. 


7x1 P i ed 
gen < disc 

1.878; (gross) 

4.449; other 

Time l Pag 
l $120.00 
6 110.00 
12 90.00 

Standard red, $ 
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West 


Published 
ications, Lt 


I 
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S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 7, Cal 
d by J. B. Reeves & Son Est 
bscription $3. Trin size 8%x 
fe Page, 7x10. Published monthly 
ose 27th. Agency dis ints, 15 
on, 4,451 Rate 

l Page > Pag , Pag 
$175 no . on © 40.00 
150.00 S 0.00 
125.00 10.00 
cok rate, 340; ite, $10 


Chauf- 
Mont- 


Et 





by French 
Est. 1937 
Ze 84x 
lished 15tl 
ints, 15 
) 1,977. 
» Page 
f 
\" ‘ ks 
} Ag ‘ 


i 
< 
6.00 
i \ 
ntr a 
‘ 
> > 
3.483 
r¢ 
Of 
00 
F 


& Steamfit- 


er, Plumber 
18] Tr \ T t Ave., To 
Publishe by Maclean 
Ltd Est 1907 Con 
8 x11% pa 
‘ 1 ‘ 
Dealer ntra y 
Pa n P 
$ f a > in 
60.0 26 
0.00 0.0 
bleed, 5% 
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Alcoholic Beverages 


(See also Botiling: Brewing and Malting) 





Total whisky production of 141.1 mil- 
lion gallons in 1947 exceeded the 1946 
figure of 134.4 million gallons by 5 per 
cent. Production of all other beverage 
spirits types declined in 1947. 

The effects of inventory realignments 
vy wholesalers and retailers to meet 
changing demands, readjustments from 
the 1946 consumption level and the re- 
sistance displayed by consumers to the 
high war excise tax rates keynoted the 
comparative decline in bottled output in 
1947, according to Licensed Beverage 
Industries, Inc. 

In 1947 bottled output of all whiskies 
was 157.4 million gallons, or 12.3 per 
cent below the 179.4 million gallon fig- 
ire reached in 1946. An increase in bot- 
tled-in-bond whisky output was more 
declines in bottled output 
f straights and neutral spirit blends. 
The volume of all other spirits (gin, 
rum, brandy and cordials) was 57 per 
cent under the total of 42.4 million gal 

eached in 1946. 

Licensed Beverage Industries, Inc., 
eported that the import picture was 
highlighted in 1947 by two features 
yne, the decision of the British Govern- 
ment to foster increased shipments of 
Seotch whisky to the United States to 
‘reate dollar credits, and two, the sign- 
ng of the Geneva Trade Agreement, 
which provided for tariff cuts on all 
effective 


than offset | \ 


i n everage imports, 
Jan. 1. 1948. Under this agreement, 


was reduced from $2.50 


\ I 

$1.50 a gallon, and on brandy, gin 
1 cordials and liqueurs, from $2.50 
Ss] AS) 

Im} s stilled spirits in 1947 
ere 11.8 million gallons, about one- 


ilf the 1946 figure, but were expected 
imp in 1948. 

Internal Revenue collections from 

es on distilled spirits were $1.6 bil 
1947, a drop of 20 per cent from 

$2 billion of 1946. 

of whisky at the close of 

7 million gallons. Though 


47 were 584. 
represented an increase of 60 mil- 
rallons during the year, age sched 

es continued to reflect the effect of 

e war-time production stoppage, and 
war restrictions. Only 15 per cent 

the supply on hand at the close of 
the over four-year-old 
ket, while 85 per cent was three 
iid or less. Less than 10 million 
the three-year-old and 
tock will become four years 
during 1948. This will, however, 
the industry through the year if 
esent withdrawal rates are main- 
The 1939 Census of Distribution re- 
rted 135,600 drinking places, with 
iles of $1,385,032,000. Drinking places 
th meals numbered 82,310, and had 
ules of $967,736,000. Those without 
eals numbered 53,284, with sales of 


Number of Outlets Retailing Distilled Spirits 


Combination 








On Of f On and Off 

State Premise Premise Premise Total 

Maine 153 45 --- 198 
New Hamoshire 251 39 --- 290 
Vermont 294 256 --- 320 
Massachusetts 4175 1280 --- 5455 
Rhode Island 1288 404 --- 1692 
Connecticut 2029 2140 --- 4169 
New York 21936 4153 272 2636 | 
New Jersey 675 1870 9550 12095 
Pennsylvania 18792 574 --- 19366 
Delaware 195 120 171 486 
Maryland 2120 718 --- 2838 
District of Columbia 547 388 --- 935 
Virginia --- 101 --- 101 
West Virginia --- 133 ooe 133 
North Carolina --- 102 --- 102 
South Carolina --- 850 --- 850 
Georgia --- 1175 --- 1175 
Florida --- 631 1917 2548 
Ohio 6741 252 --- §993 
Indiana --- 130 4600 u930 
Illinois --- --- 21918 21918 
Michigan 4986 1328 16 6332 
Wisconsin 1204 §02 10859 12665 
Kentucky 582 602 174 1358 
Tennessee --- 396 --- 396 
alabama 356 59 --- ¥15 
MiISSISSIDO} --- << owe ome 
Minnesota gus 509 60 2064 
lowa --- 176 --- 176 
Missouri --- 2734 29561 5495 
North Dakota By 185 861 113¢ 
South Dakota 277 525 aon 80 

Nebraska --- 693 68 1374 
Kansas --- --- -<-- — 
Arkansas --- 548 --- 544 
Louisiana --- 1165 4818 5983 
Oklahoma — — aww ieee 
Texas — 3708 --- 3708 
Montana --- 145 15u5 1591 
Idaho 450 tt --- 551 
Wyomina 50 29 381 46 

Colorado 1223 844 --- 205 

New Mexico 898 2cs one 1103 
Arizona --- “u|3 54 | 954 
Utah --- 75 --- 7é 
Nevada --- 112 672 7.34 
Washinaton — 179 -<- 179 
Oregon 150 43 --- 193 
California 6334 7182 2046 15562 
Hawaii 172 243 aoe 415 
Canada --- --- --- ome 
Foreign --- --- --- wane 
Alaska 126 205 --- 331 
GRAND TOTAL 77036 33144 64792 179972 

43% 


2\% 36% = 100% 


’ nsev 





$417,296,000. In addition, 19,136 liquor 
stores had sales of $586,351,000. About 
one-half of the country’s 170,000 eating 
places also dispense liquor. 

The census gave this commodity 
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breakdown of drinking places with an- 
nual sales of $20,000 or more: Beer, 
wine and liquors, 77.4 per cent; meals, 
16.4 per cent; cigars, cigarettes, tobac- 
co, 3.7 per cent; candy, soft drinks, 
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etc., 1.2 per cent; other, 1.3 per cent. 

Volume of liquor stores with sales 
of $20,000 and over was divided as fol- 
lows: Liquors and other spirits, 84.1 
per cent; wines, 8.6 per cent; beer and 
ale, 5.0 per cent; cigars, tobacco, 0.4 
per cent; other, 0.9 per cent. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
reported 135 producers of distilled 
liquors with products valued at $56,- 
080,000; 148 manufacturers of recti- 
fied and blended liquors, $49,144,000, 
and 301 wine makers, $32,782,000. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported that corn and bourbon whisky 
accounted for 74.1 per cent of all 
whisky produced, both in quantity and 
value. The former was 64,446,000 
proof gallons, the latter $30,868,000. 
Rye production was 22,440,000 proof 
gallons, valued at $10,747,000. Both 
figures represent 25.8 per cent of 
whisky production. 


Total 1939 whisky production was 
86,994,000 proof gallons, worth $41,- 
658,000 at the plant. 

Other 1939 production included the 
following: Brandy, 16,322,000 proof 
gallons, $6,556,000; rum, 1,362,000 gal- 
lons, $531,000; gin, 12,338,000 gallons, 
$4,490,000; distillers’ grains, 269,070,- 
000 pounds, $3,033,000; other distilled 
spirits, 17,139,000 gallons, $4,762,000. 


Illinois led in production of all 
whisky, with 18,916,000 gallons, valued 
at $7,154,000. Indiana was second and 
Maryland third. Kentucky led in pro- 
duction of corn and bourbon whisky, 
with 35,810,000 gallons, valued at $18,- 
784,000. Maryland was the largest pro- 
ducer of rye. 


Typical distillery equipment includes 
water softeners, grain elevators, con- 
veyors, scales, agitators, attrition mills, 
tanks, condensers, heat exchangers, al- 
cohol stills, water stills, piping, speed 
reducers, evaporators, feed dryers, bag- 
ging machines, pumps, bottling equip- 
ment, labeling machines, pipes and fit- 


tings, stokers, steam boilers, power 
plants, and fermenters. 
Wine 

The industry’s promotion, coupled 


with reduction of exports, has given 
considerable stimulus to wine produc- 
tion. In 1939, 82,309,000 gallons were 
produced, the value being $26,826,000. 
Still wine, including Vermouth, ac- 
counted for 81,976,000 gallons and $26,- 
216,000. The figures for sparkling wine 
were 333,000 gallons and $610,000. The 
number of wineries reporting bottling 
operations was 102. They bottled 11,- 
151,000 gallons, the value, exclusive of 
internal revenue taxes, being $7,904,- 
000. These figures do not include sub- 
standard wines used in the manufac- 
ture of other alcoholic beverages. 


Consumption of materials in 1939 
included the following: Brandy, $3,897,- 
000; wine, $1,587,000; fruit juices, 
$184,000; sugar, $750,000; grapes, 
$9,212,000; all other fruits, $673,000; 
alcohol and other materials, $147,000. 
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During the last half of 1947, produc- 
tion of still wines was 54,464,000 gal- 
lons and of sparkling wines, 13,186,000 
half-pint units. Both figures were be- 
low 1946. Wine tax collections declined 
from $77 million in 1946 to $50 million 
in 1947. 


Associations 


Distilled Spirits Institute, 1137 Na- 
tional Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


League of Distilled Spirits Rectifiers, 
Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Licensed Beverage Industries, Inc., 
10 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


National Association of Alcoholic 
Beverage Importers, Inc., National 
Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


National Institute of Wine and Spirit 
Distributors, 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York. 


National Wholesale Liquor Dealers 
Assn., 41 Portland St., Boston. 


Wine Institute, 717 Market St., San 
Francisco. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 


Arizona Beverage Journal, 1410 N. Cen- 
tral Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. Published by 
Irving L. Diamond. Est. 1937. Trim size 


84x11 Type page 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, Dec., 1947, 2,202; (gross), 
2,500. Distillers, vintners, brewers, im- 


porters, 326; retailers, 1,441; wholesalers, 


105; others, 428. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 14 Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 93.75 $ 56.25 
6 135.00 83.75 50.00 
12 120.00 75.00 45.00 


Standard red, $50; bleed, $20 








Associated Beverace Prblientions, 50 W. 


h2nd St., New York 19. Comprised of: 

everune ulletir Bev rane viedia, 
Buckeye Tavern, Conn Bev. Journal, 
Gulf States Bev. Journal, Ill teV Jour- 
nal, Ind. Bev. Life Mass. Bev. Journal 


Package 
Bev. Journal, 
Southern Bev. 
Published by 
Type page, 


Journal, Northwest 
News R a 
Journal, 

News 


Mo. Bev. 
and Tavern 
Seaboard Bev 
Journal, Wis tev 
Associated Bev. Publications 


7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 12th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
109,763. Restaurants, hotels and clubs, 
67,240; package stores 33,268; whole- 
salers and salesmen, 6,392; others, 2,863 
Rates— 
rimes 1 Paws = Passe 16 Page 
1 $2,040.00 $1,585.00 $915.00 
6 1,905.00 1,475.00 870.00 
12 1.770.00 1.285.00 810.00 
Standard red, $500: bleed, 10° 





By 


Beverage Industry News, 255 Central 
Tower Bldge., San Francisco 3, Cal. Pub- 
lished by James L. Rogers and L. W. 
Page. Est. 1935. Trim size, 11%x16%. 
Type page, 10%x16. Published list and 
15th. Forms close 28th and 13th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2 





Circulation, Sept., 1947, 19,790; (gross), 
20.850. Calif off-sale licensees, 8,090; 
Calif on-sale licensees, 9,691; others, 
2,940 

Rates—-Open, per line, 45c; 1,120 lines 
t0c: 5.000 lines, 38c: 15,000 lines, 36e 
Beverage Market Guide, 2 E. 23rd St., 
New York 10. Published by Beverage 
Market Guide. Est. 1944. Subscription, 


$3. Type page, 7x10. Published 25th pre- 
ceding. Forms close 21st. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 
Circulation, 5,454; (gross), 7.040. Pack- 
age stores, 4,367; others, 3,573 Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $175.00 $115.00 $ 65.00 
6 170.00 105.00 62.00 
12 165.00 100.00 60.00 
Color, $45: bleed, $25 





Reverage News Observer, 1313 Vine St. 
Philadelphia 7. Published by Alexander 
Borden. Est. 1936. Subscription, $3. Type 
page, 10x15 5/7. Published Monday. Forms 
close Saturday. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (Sworn), 17,625. 
Rates—5,000 lines, 27c; 10,000 lines, 26c. 


Beverage Retailer Weekly, 1819 Broad- 
way, New York 23. Est. 1933. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 11%x17. Type page, 
10x15%. Published Monday. Forms close 
Tuesday. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, all editions, 31,236; (gross), 


32,846. Bars, taverns, 22,565; package 
stores, 6,168; others, 2,210. Combination 
rates—Open per line, $0.55; 25,000 lines, 
$0.41 





Beverage Times, 480 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Published by Business Pa- 
pers, Inc. Est. 1937. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 11%x16. Type page, 10x15. 
Published Monday. Forms close Thurs- 
dav. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, all editions, 19,980; (gross), 
24.804. Bars, taverns, 14,433: package 
stores, 4,099; wholesalers, 737: others, 
682. Rates—Combined editions (regular, 
New Jersey, New England) 


Times 75 inches 30 inches 15 inches 
$398.48 $173.88 $ 89.36 
13 358.05 157.08 80.85 
26 334.95 147.84 76.23 
§2 311.85 138.60 71.61 





Caterer and Liquor Retailer, 507 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17. Published by Caterer 
and Liquor Retailer Pub. Co. Est. 1933. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type 


page, 7x10.. Published 1st Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation 10,444. Rates 
Times | Page % Page % Page 
l $250.00 $150.00 $ §8.00 
6 225.00 135.00 80.00 
12 200.00 120.00 72.00 
Color, $30: bleed, 10%. 
CCA 
— 
Connecticut Beverage Blue Book & 


Official Price List, 366 Atlantic St., Stam- 
ford, Conn. Published by Conn. Beverage 
Blue Book Corp. Est. 1942. Type page, 
7x10. Published 30th preceding. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, March, 1948, 5.368; (gross), 


5,946. Retailers, 4,645; others, 799. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
$130.00 $ 79.00 $ 47.00 
6 125.00 75.00 $4.50 
12 120.00 71.00 $2.00 
Standard color, $65; bleed, 15 





— _ 

CA wap 

— . 
Liquor Store & Dispenser, 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17. Published by Conover- 
Mast Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1934. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page 7x10. Published 
Ist. Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
15-2 

Circulation, Nov., 1947, 50.180; (gross), 
50,845. tetailing and dispensing estab- 
lishments, 48,133; wholesalers and their 
salesmen, 4,014; others, 231. 
tates—less than 4 pages,, $615.00; 4 

pages, $600 per page; 8 pages, $570; 12 
pages, $555; 24 pages, $540: % page, $410; 
12 times, $370; % page, $205; 12 times, 
$185. Standard color rate, red, $100; any 
other color except metallic ink, $150; 
bleed rate, 10%. 
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_—_ 
Maryland-Washington-Delaware Beverage 
3110 Elm Ave., 
. Published by The Beverage Journal. 
ist. 1938. Trim size, 84%x11%. Type page, 
Published 15th. Forms st. 


Baltimore 11, 


Circulation, Jan., 
8,633, Rates— 


Standara red, 








ae hizan Beverae News, 9 25 Fox The vatre 
“Published every 


Agency discounts, 
: Standard red, 





Monopoly State Review, 
New York 16. Published by Liquor Pub- 
i Inc. Est. 1942. i 


commissioners, 
store managers, 


180. 
Standard an $40; bleed, $25. 





National Liquor Review, combined with 


Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. Published by 
Abraham & Reynolds Co. Est. 


. Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 





National Reviewer and Connecticut Items 


of Interest, 94 E. } , Waterbury 89, 


20th preceding. Forms close 10th. . 


st und: ard color, 80%. 


Ret rile pie “and c ‘lubs, 


Tavern News, N. 
O. Published by Ohio Tavern 











Times 1 Page 1% Page 

1 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 $ 40.00 
6 85.50 38.00 
12 79.20 35.20 
no charge. 


Color rates on request; bleed, 





Package Store Management, 381 
Ave., New York 16. Published by 
Publications, Inc. Est. 1934. 
8%x11% Type page, 7x10. 
15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
15-0. 

Circulation, Oct., 1947, 22,885; 
24,106, Retailers, 20,184; 


4th 
Liquor 
Trim size, 
Published 
discounts, 


(gross), 
wholesalers, 


1,764; others, 980. Rates— 
1imes 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $370.00 $220.00 $140.00 
tH 340.00 200.00 125.00 
12 300.00 175.00 110.00 
Standard red, $60; bleed, $35. 
CCA 
dl 
Patterson’s Beverage Gazetteer, 1709 W. 


8th St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. Published 





by Florence B. Patterson and Mrs. L. 
Otto. Est. 1941. Type page, 5x1l. Pub- 
lished 1st. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. 

Circulation, Nov., 1947, 8,889; (gross), 
9,008. tates, consecutive insertions— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 99.00 $ 59.00 $ 35.00 

: 94.00 56.00 33.00 

89.00 53.00 31.00 
Pa $50; bleed, 15% 
Red Book Directory, 381 4th Ave., New 


York 16, N. Y. Published by Liquor Pub- 
lications, Inc. Est. 1937. Subscription, 
$10. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published fall. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation, 5,000. Rates—1l1 page, 
$300; 2 pages, $290; 4 pages, $270. 
Standard red, $40; bleed, $25. 





Rocky Mountain Beverage Analyst, 1447 
Stout St., Denver 2. Published by Bell 
Pubs. Est. 1935. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 5th in 3 editions. Forms close 25th. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Jan., 1948, 5,704; (gross), 
6,650. Drinking Places, 3,033; package 
stores, 1,862; others, 961. tates, each 
edition— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
$ 80.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 

6 75.00 45.00 25.00 
12 te 00 40.00 20.00 
Standard red, $30; bleed $10. 


Spirits, combined with American Wine 
and Liquor Journal, 381 4th Ave., New 
York 16 Published by Liquor Pubs., Inc. 
Est. 1933. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10 Published 25th preceding. 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
15-0 
Circulation, 3,724; 4,736. 


(gross), Dis- 





tillers and employes, 1,866; wholesalers, 

1,855; others, 389. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page My Page 
1 $185.00 $115.00 80.00 
6 160.00 100.00 65.00 
12 140.00 80.00 55.00 

Standard red, $40; bleed, $25. 

The State Bulletin, 507 Fifth Ave., New 


York 17. Published by Ed. Gibbs Pub. 
Co. Est. 1943. Subscription, $1. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
2nd. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 6,000. Rates—1l1 page, $400; % page, 
$200; % page, $125. 


1430 S. Penn Square, 
Published by AM, Inc. 





Tap and Tavern, 
Philadelphia 2. 


Est. 1933. Subscription, $3. Type page, 
101%4x14% Published Monday. Forms 
close Friday. Agency discounts, 15-0 

Circulation, 12,903; (gross), 14,268. 
Bars, grills, hotels and clubs, 11,676; 
wholesalers, 906; others, 378. Rates— 
Open, 60c; 5,000 lines, 48c; 10,000 lines, 


44c. 
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Tavern Bi-Weekly, 1819 
York 23, Published by 


Broadway, New 
Tavern Weekly 





News, Inc. Est. 1946. Subscription, $2. 
Type page, 1014,x15. Published bi-weekly, 
We d. Forms close Sat. Agency discounts, 
15- 

Circulation, 5,493 paid; controlled, 
5,197 

Rates Open line, 22c;: 5,000 lines, 19ce, 
20,000 lines, 16c. 
Tavern Keeper, 320 S. Ashland Blvd., 
Chicago 7. Published by Amero Pub. Co. 
lest. 1944. Sup: ecriptio.. $10. Type page, 
10x16. Published 3rd Monday. Forms close 


5 days preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2, 
Circulation, 20,590. 


Nates—1,120 lines, 15e; 


5,000 line *s, 35c. 


Tavern News, 57 W. Grand Ave., Chi- 
cago 10. Published by Associated Publish- 
ers Corp. Est. 1933. Subscription, $3. 
Type page, 10%x16. Published list and 
3rd Mondays. Forms close Thursday. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 15,010; (gross), 21,555. 
Bars, grills, taverns, clubs, restaurants, 
12,925; package stores, 582; others, 1,097. 

Rates—Open, 65c; 5,000 lines, 63c; 
10,000 lines, 61c; 20,000 lines, 58c. 


2,240 lines, 40c; 











Tavern Topics, 124 W. 12th St., 
Published by Journal Pub. Co. Est. 1937. 
Subscription, $2. Type page, 10 1/3x16. 
Published Friday. Forms close Tuesday. 
Agency discount, 15-2. 

Circulation, 12,558. Open rate, 
line; 5,000 lines or more within 
lie; 10,000 lines, 10c., 


Erie, Pa. 


12c per 
year, 





Union Server, 10 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, 


Ill. Published by Union Server, Inc. Est. 
1936. Type page, 10x16. Published 2nd 
and 4th Mondays. Forms close Wednes- 
dav preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Dec., 1947, 30,005; (gross), 
31,057. Retailers, 26,064; wholesalers, 
distributors, 1,426; others, 1,283. 

Rates—Open, per line, 65c; 20,000 lines, 
59c; 35,000 lines, 52c; 50,000 lines, 48c. 
One color, 15e extra. 


CCA 
— 
Wine Merchant, The, 





formerly American 


Wine Merchant, 717 Market St., San 
Francisco 3, Calif. Published by E. B. 
Wienand. Est. 1942. Trim size, 84%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published quarterly. 
Forms close four weeks preceding. 
Age ney discounts, 15-0. 


Circulation, 22,160; (gross), 22,298. Re- 


tailers, 20,459; “others, 2,327. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1% Page 4 Page 
1 $180.00 $110.00 $ 65.00 
6 160,00 100,00 55.00 
12 140.00 90.00 45.00 
Standard color, $85; bleed, 10% 





Wine Review, 4328 Sunset Blvd., Los An- 
geles 27, Calif. Published by Occidental 





Pub. Co. Est. 1933. Trim size, 8%x11%. 

Type page, 74x10. Published 15th. 

Forms close ist. Agency discounts, 16-2, 
Circulation, 3,000. Ri ates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $160.00 $120.00 $ 65.00 
6 135.00 105.00 55.00 
12 120.00 95.00 50.00 

Standard red, $30; bleed, $15. 

Wines and Vines, 717 Market St., San 


Francisco 3, Cal. Published by E. B. 
Wienand. Est. 1919. Subscription, $3. 
Type page, 74x10. Published 15th. Forms 


close 24th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, 2,804; (gross), 4,000. Wine- 

ries, 1,373; bottlers and execs., 1,064; 

others, 376. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 1% Page 1% Page 

$330.00 $210.00 $122.00 

3 310.00 190.00 110.00 
4 290.00 175.00 105.00 

Color, $40; bleed, 10%. 





Wines and Vines Yearbook of the Wine 
Industry, 717 Market St., San Francisco 
3, Calif. Published by E. B. Wienand. 
Subscription, $3. Type page, 74x10. Pub- 
lished Sept. Forms close June 30, Agency 


discounts, 15-0. Rates—1 page, $180; % 
page, $110; %4 page, $65. Standard red, 
$40, 
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Automotive Industry 


(See also Oil, Petroleum: Transit Industry) 





Production of passenger cars in the 
United States in 1947 was 3,555,927 
units, according to Automotive News. 
Production of trucks was 1,238,447. 
While truck production was at an all- 
time high, pasenger car output was 6 
per cent below 1941 and far under the 
record year of 1929 when 4,587,400 cars 
rolled off the nation’s assembly lines. 
Shortage of steel kept the industry from 
operating at maximum capacity during 
most of the year. 

Automotive News gives the follow- 
ing breakdown of 1947 production: 
194% 


Chrysler 774 21.8 
Plymouth 353 9.9 
Dodge .. 231 6.5 
Chrysler 109 3.1 
DeSoto .. S0 2.3 

Ford 755 21.2 
Ford 602 16.9 
Mercury 124 3.5 
Lincoln 29 9 

Kaiser-Fraze 144 1.0 
Kaiser . 72 2.0 
Frazer 72 2.0 

Studebaker 124 3.5 

Nash 114 3.2 

Hudson 101 2.9 

Packard 52 1.5 
illvs*® 33 9 
rosley 20 6 

a & .. 3.556 100.0 
*Station wagons 


Automotive Industries reported mo- 
tor vehicle registrations at the close of 
1947 at 37,327,661, an all-time high. 
There were 30,669,329 passenger cars 
and 6,658,332 trucks registered. About 


42 per cent of all passenger cars in us: 
were 10 years old or older. 
During the first quarter of 1948 pr 


duction ran about 10 per cent abov 
1947. 

Production of trailer coaches (hous 
ing types only) in 1947 was 70,075 


units valued at $115,741,000. 


The following figures are from the 
1939 Census of Manufactures. 


The largest segment of this industry 
is motor vehicles, motor vehicle bodies, 
parts and accessories. There were 1, 
054 establishments in this division in 
1939. They had 397,537 wage earners 
who were paid $644,905,000. Cost of 
materials, supplies, fuel, purchased 
electric energy and contract work was 
$2,720,561,000; value of products, $4, 








Automotive Wholesalers, Dealers and Repair Shops? 


As of January, 1948 


With Number of Motor Vehicles per Outlet 


Total Motor 


Vehicle 

Regis- 

State trations 
Alabama 441,283 
Arizona 181,930 
Arkansas 353,321 
California 3,236,488 
Colorado 427,425 
Connectleut 573,260 
Delaware 77,067 
Dist. of Columbia 154,443 
Florida 700,000 
Georcia 654,815 
Idaho 191,529 
Illinois 2,382,385 
Indiana 1,144,199 
lowa 808,483 
Kansas 703,003 
Kentucky 518,000 
Louisiana 477,546 
Maine 239,440 
Maryland 522,521 
Massachusetts 1,040,035 
Michigan 1,824,587 
Minnesota 876.451 
Mississippi 334,730 
Missouri 1,046,900 
Montana 195,654 
Nebraska 472,350 
Nevada 56,508 
New Hampshire 143,284 
New Jersey 1,219,047 
New Mexico 155,882 
New York 2,862,347 
North Carolina 760,168 
North Dakota 213,308 
“hie 2,175,284 
Oklahoma 612,790 
Oregon 522,500 
Pennsylvania 2,455,146 
Rhode Island 206.759 
South Carolina 410,744 
South Dakota 218,852 
rennessee 588.000 
rexas 2,052,500 
Utah 183,831 
Vermont 108,119 
Virginia 664,838 
Washington 738.100 
West Virginia 324,236 
Wisconsin 976.937 
Wyoming 100,521 
TD, ssadbassweosenasebenesesasneortns 37,327,661 


t—Trade List Department—Chilton Company. 


—Wholesalers— Dealers 





Retail Outlets* 





Repair Shops 





Motor 
Motor Vehicles Motor 
Number Vehicles Per Inde- Vehicles Motor 
ol Per Passenger Carand Carand pendent Per All Vehicles 
Whole Whole- Car Truck Truck ‘Truck Kepair Repair Retail Per 
salers saler Dealers Dealers Dealers Dealer Shops Shop Outlets Outlet 
29 3,421 429 456 464 951 371 1,189 929 475 
59 3,083 186 45 201 905 304 598 554 328 
120 2,944 477 344 493 717 545 648 1,090 324 
680 4,760 1,990 1,265 2,084 1,553 5,857 552 8,851 366 
95 4.500 460 330 493 867 719 Ke 1,285 333 
110 5,211 $11 320 542 1,058 688 833 1,450 395 
19 4,056 66 48 69 1,116 119 648 212 363 
22 7,020 68 39 71 2,175 134 1,153 236 654 
147 4,762 554 369 579 1,209 649 1,078 1,318 531 
157 4,171 639 436 663 988 394 1,661 1,102 594 
70 2,736 356 250 370 518 391 490 819 234 
445 5,354 2,267 1,462 2,366 1,065 3,262 730 6,122 389 
225 5,085 1,138 762 1,185 966 1,440 794 2,712 422 
202 4,002 1,196 881 1,278 633 1,153 701 2,688 301 
147 4,782 886 625 914 769 765 919 1,734 405 
136 3,809 636 444 665 779 363 1,426 1,187 436 
97 4,923 397 297 414 1,153 437 1,092 879 543 
54 4,434 353 255 371 645 609 393 975 245 
87 6.006 407 265 431 1,212 442 1,182 906 577 
215 4,837 1,103 642 1,142 911 1,427 729 2,833 367 
322 5,666 1,801 1,201 1,851 986 3,221 567 5,589 326 
152 5,766 1,413 1,052 1,472 $95 1,560 562 3,398 257 
96 3,487 453 323 482 694 218 1,535 703 476 
243 4,308 1,048 715 1,106 946 1,334 785 2,626 399 
60 3,261 393 301 423 462 268 73 776 252 
110 4,294 621 462 654 722 699 676 1,470 321 
14 4,036 97 71 103 549 121 467 258 219 
36 3,980 216 137 222 645 273 525 513 279 
221 5,516 965 572 1,022 1,193 2,098 581 3,351 364 
61 2,555 231 145 243 641 340 458 667 257 
532 5,380 2,500 1,599 2,660 1,076 5,334 537 8,938 320 
191 3,980 794 574 821 926 740 1,027 1,671 455 
47 4,538 427 317 442 482 421 507 927 230 
426 5,106 1,950 1,198 2,045 1,064 2,683 811 4,979 437 
166 3,691 729 523 779 787 975 628 1,978 310 
123 4,248 519 341 543 962 1,101 474 1,933 270 
511 4,804 2,913 1,772 3,055 804 4,726 519 8,621 285 
34 6,081 139 80 145 1,426 269 769 462 44 
88 4.667 396 262 412 997 331 1,240 711 578 
38 5,759 353 271 368 595 294 744 712 307 
143 4,112 461 351 486 1,210 454 1,295 1,008 583 
491 4,180 2.072 1,440 2,212 928 3,189 644 5,551 370 
60 3,064 212 149 227 810 306 601 593 310 
21 5,148 176 127 186 581 239 452 450 240 
114 5,832 719 489 751 885 749 888 1,672 398 
167 4,420 776 484 817 903 1,902 388 2,873 257 
82 3,954 459 331 490 662 427 759 1,018 318 
185 5.281 1,337 1,032 1,399 698 1,218 802 2,873 340 
32 3,142 191 144 199 505 135 745 361 278 
7,982 4,676 38,480 25,998 40,410 924 55.694 104,504 357 


*~All Retail Outlets include Passenger Car and Truck Dealers, Independent Repair Shops, Super Service Stations and Wrecking and Bo°ys 


Establishments. 
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AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 





9,931,000; value added by manufac- 
ture, $1,319,370,000; horsepower of 
rime movers, 853,672. 


The other division of the industry 
vas automobile trailers for attach- 
ment to passenger cars. There were 
79 establishments with 1,426 wage 
earners who had wages of $1,501,000. 
Cost of materials, etc., was $4,835,000; 
value of products, $7,942,000; value 
added by manufacture, $3,107,000. 


If these two divisions were combined 
ind to the total were added subsidiary 
plants of motor vehicle manufacturers 
classified in other industries, but allied 
with automobile operations, the result 
would be as follows: Number of estab- 
lishments, 1,181; total number of per- 
sons, 491,952; salaries and wages, $842,- 
879,000; cost of materials, etc., $2,825,- 
746,000; value of products, $4,256,462,- 
000; value added by manufacture, 
$1,430,717,000. 


Production in 1939 was divided into 


these main classes: 
Value 
$(000) 
lotor vehicles and chassis.. . 2,275,254 


rrailers for motor trucks and 
truck tractors ....es.<- 

Motor vehicle bodies and motor 
vehicle parts 


28,584 


1,472,566 


3,776,404 


Parts and Accessories 


At the request of the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association and Auto- 
motive Parts and Equipment Manufac- 
turers, the Census Bureau made a 
special 1939 survey of sales of motor 
accessories and replacement 
sales of motor vehicle parts in the 
United States. Returns were received 
from 685 organizations, of which 221 
stated that they made no sales coming 
within the scope of the survey. The list 
of items for which data were reported 
was limited to important accessories 
and to parts sold in large volume in the 
replacement market. The number of 
radio sets sold was 1,359,876; the num- 
ber of heaters, 3,216,617. 


vehicle 


Motor Trucks 


Motor truck production in 1947 was 
8,447, a new peak. During the first 
rter of 1948, production was slightly 
er this record figure, largely as the 
lt of material 
strike. 


shortages and the 


ew truck registrations in 1947 were 

s 132, according to Automotive Indus- 

Chevrolet led with 235,803, fol- 

by Ford, with 186,414; Dodge, 

125.736; International, 113,151. These 

the only makes registering 100,000 
1947. 

oduction of truck trailers in 1947, 

as ‘eported by the Bureau of the Cen- 

sus. was 53,112 units. Shipments were 


55 ) units, with a value of $138,405,- 
OUI 


inits in 


Fleets of 10 or More Vehicles by Fleet Sizes 


























—Fleet Owner 

Repair parts for the typical fleet Top and body repair....... 6 232 et 

truck are estimated to cost about $4.19 Storage garages ........... 453 = 90,088 

, 79 Battery and ignition repair. 2,073 10,228 

per thousand miles, or $72.09 annually. parking lots .............. 6,274 31,755 

Major supplies and parts purchased in- Tire repairs .............. 2,215 8,222 

clude: Gas, lubricants, tires, batteries, Wheel, axleand spring repair 413 5,040 

: . ee Other automotive repair shops 542 3,521 
anti-freeze, soap, polish, brake lining, 
piston rings, gears, bearings, axle 

shafts, and paint. Repainting is done Exports 
by 18 per cent every 12 months; every Total automotive exports in 1947 


24 months by 24 per cent. 


Buses 
(See TRANSIT INDUSTRY) 


Service Establishments 


The servicing of automobiles repre- 
sented a volume of $440,892,000 in 
1939, according to the Bureau of the 


Census. This sum was divided among 
78,881 establishments. They were as 
follows: 
Receipts 
No (000) 
Brake repair shops......... 487 $4,876 
ROS occ tcdvscténcees 960 2,941 
Pee WE wececcceccesos 1,300 6,220 
Radiator shops ............ 1,089 4,631 
PRONE BOPUTED cccccccesese 648 20,251 
General repairs ........... 51,827 228,214 
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aggregated $1,300 million, according to 
Automotive Industries. Motor vehicle 
exports were 534,395 units valued at 
$765,329,000. Exports accounted for 
11.1 per cent of U. S. production, more 
than in any other year except 1945 
when lease-lend was operating. 

The number of passenger cars ex- 
ported was 266,795, valued at $3365,- 
331,000. Trucks, buses and chassis ex- 
ported numbered 267,000, valued at 
$429,998,000. 

South America took $185,072,000 of 
new trucks, buses and chassis. North 
American exports were valued at $92,- 
126,000 and Europe ran third, with $58,- 
147,000. Africa, coming into prominence 
as an export market, bought $36,169,- 


000. 
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Vocational Breakdown of Fleets in United States 















































MISCEL. 
NUMBER PAS- | AUTO- 
OF TRUCK COM'L. SENGER|MOTI VE 

VOCATION FLEETS} TRUCKS | TRACTORS | TRAILERS| BUSES | TAXIS] CARS [EQUIPMENT] TOTAL 
Bakeries 1,219 | 65,447 94) 1,124 32 -| 3,807 20 71,371 
Bottlers & Brewers 847 | 25,456 92! 1,156 - -| 4,717 143 32,393 
Builders & Contractors} 2,117 | 51,060 5,868 7,412 156 8)11,035 14, 369 89 , 908 
Bus Fleets |, 503 5,987 803 852 184, 090 552]) 4,030 1,092 97, 406 
Coal & Ice 1,100 | 28,956 647 685 83 -| 4,527 325 35,223 
Dairies 1.620 | 84,869 2,288 4,018 9 -| 9,721 188} 101,093 
Department Stores, 

Parcel Delivery 228 | 10,829 323 422 18 - 914 4O 12,546 
Food Products 1,013 | 33,363 4,889 4, 938 60 - 118,192 405 61,847 
Laundries 88! | 20,288 72 68 2 -| 2,315 7 22, 756 
Manufacturers 772 | 18,021 4,358 7,017) . 124 - |20,320 2,557] 52,397 
Meat Packers 4us5 | 14,678 810 990 m -| 7,202 49} 23,733 
Miscellaneous 712 | 14.769 3,791 4,907 258 30/13,707 1,477 38,939 
Newspapers, Publishers 

Outdoor Advertising isu} 5,144 101 153 | -| 1.335 10 6,744 
Petroleum Products & 

Oilfield Hauling 1,081 | 61,785 7,089 10,661 67 84 }45,300 1,152] 126,138 
Public Utilities 1,020 | 85,5i1 1,105 8,447) 3,193 150/52, 631 2,153} 153,190 
Taxicab Drivursel f 

& Truck Leasing 524 | 14,603 419 470 430 |27,808] 7,018 434 52,082 
Trucking 4,277 |109,023 65,498} 11,160] 1,653 139)17,964 1,335] 306,772 
Federal, State, County 

& Municipality 3,541 |171,526 23,85! 10,163] 1,484 Siéi,ii4 48,693} 316,839 
TOTAL 23,054 (821,315 | 123,774] 174,643/91,664 28, 779/286, 749 74,453 11,601 , 377 

Fiect Owner 








Commodity Sales 


The 1939 Census of Business received 
data on commodity sales from motor 
vehicle dealers, new and trade-in, with 
sales of $3,836,562,000, or 89.4 per cent 
of the total for this classification. They 
gave this breakdown: 


% of 
Sales 
Dene Weeetem. MO ééccicccccavecssces Gn 
USOG CAFS OME CFUCGES 2. ccccccccccccces 28.7 
Farm equipment ............++:. 0.1 
CG, Gee, GUORED ccccccecscacsceeces 2.6 


Tires, batteries, radios, auto supplies.. 
Motorcycles, parts and supplies........ 0.2 
Repairs, storage, other services....... 4. 


Dn Mn ccebasesecadecss cone ttdtens 0.4 
Dl -viesandes eteedneonne caevenneeats 100.0 
The census received data on com- 


modity sales from accessory, tire and 
battery dealers with 1939 sales of 
$396,022,000, or 75.6 per cent of the 


field. They gave this breakdown: 
% of 
Sales 
Tires, batteries, radios, auto supplies.. 80.3 
COGETERO, GE, MOORS cccnciccacctccconcs 10. 


Bicycles, parts and supplies........... 09 
Repairs and other services ...........«-. 4.8 
Other sales Sees etches ébededs 3.1 
WEE ‘nWbcdedeaccesodcoconcervecesesesa 100.0 
Associations 
American Trucking Assns., 1424 


16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Automobile Manufacturers Assn., 
New Center Bldg., Detroit. 


Automobile Trade 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
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Assn., 


Automotive Electric Assn., Michigan 
Bldg., Detroit. 

Automotive Engine Rebuilders Assn., 
415 N. Capitol Ave., Indianapolis. 

Automotive Maintenance Industries, 
Wallace Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

Automotive Parts and Equipment 
Mfrs., Michigan Bldg., Detroit. 

Automotive Tool and Die Mfrs. Assn., 
Boulevard Bldg., Detroit. 

Brake Lining Manufacturers Assn., 
370 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Motor & Equipment Mfrs. Assn., 250 
W. 57th St., New York. 

Motor and Equipment Wholesalers 
Assn., 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Motor Fire Apparatus Mfrs. Assn., 
366 Madison Ave., New York. 


National Automobile Dealers Assn., 
1026 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

National Automotive Parts Assn., 
Fox Bldg., Detroit. 

National Standard Parts Assn., 8 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Rubber Manufacturers Association 
of American, 444 Madison Ave., New 


York. 

Rubber Reclaimers Assn., 250 W. 
57th St., New York. 

Rubber Trade Assn. of New York, 


15 William St., New York. 

Rubber Export Assn., 19 Goodyear 
Ave., Akron, O. 

Society of Automotive Engineers, 29 
W. 39th St., New York. 

Tire and Rim Assn., Peoples Bank 
Bldg., Akron, O. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements. 


light face. 


American Automobile—Overseas Edition. 
(See EXPorRTS AND IMPORTS. ) 





Autobody and the Reconditioned Car, ist 
National Bank Bldg., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
Published by Spokesman Pub. Co. Est. 


1922. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. 
Forms close lst. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 22,626. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$260.00 $145.00 $ 80.00 
6 230.00 135.00 75.00 
12 200.00 125.00 70.00 


Standard color, $45; bleed, 10%. 





Automobile Topics, 1018 Lafayette Bldg., 
Detroit 26, Mich. Published by Automo- 
bile Topics, Inc. Est. 1900. Subscription, 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 


31, 1947.] 


$3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published 15th. Forms close Ist. Agency 


discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 2,562 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $170.00 $ 90.00 
6 225.00 155.00 80.00 
12 200.00 145.00 75.00 

Standard red, blue, green, yellow, 5 

bieed, 15% eXtra. 


per page; 





Automotive Digest, 22 E. Twelfth St. 
Cincinnati 10. Published by Automobile 
Digest Pub. Co. Est. 1913. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x1? 
Published Ist. Forms close 20th. Ag« 
discounts, 15-2. 
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... reaches those who 
specify — buy and use 
every fleet market 
product 


Maximum coverage of ft 


he fleet 


market purchasing power....In- 


cludes every important 
bus and taxicab fleet. 


THE FLEET OWNER MARKET 


An enormous market for replacements and shop 
equipment—23,024 fleet operators having 10 or 
more trucks, truck-tractors, commercial trailers, 
buses, taxicabs and other vehicles. 

They have their own shops—do all or a major 
part of their own maintenance work. 

It is estimated that, altogether, their 1,601,377 
fleet operated vehicles travel more than 30 billions 
of miles per year! 

To replace and maintain this equipment takes 
over a billion dollars per year. To support its 








truck — 





Fleets offer manufacturers an accessible, con- 
centrated market. They can be located for repeat 
and profitable sales. Sales and service costs in 
selling this market are low. 


IMPORTANCE of the READER 


The reader of FLEET OWNER is the key buying 
factor in fleet purchasing. The most essential and 
successful sales approach to the fleet market is to 
cultivate and establish contact with the Super- 
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$1 Trim size. 64x10. Type page, 5%x 
8%. Published ist. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 10-5. Circulation, 
10,916. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 47.50 $ 32.50 
6 80.00 45.00 30.00 
12 75.00 42.50 27.50 
Color and bleed rates on request. 


PASSENGER TRANSPORT 
(See TRA INDUSTRIES. ) 


Bus Transportation. 
TRANSIT INDUSTRIES.) 


NSIT 





(pee 








MOTOR TRU CKS AND MOTOR 
FREIGHT 


Carrier, 627 Peachtree 
} Ga. Published by W 
34. Subscription, $1.50. 
Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
5th. Agency 


American Motor 
st N. EB Atianta 
H. Hooker. Est. 19 
Trim size, 8%x11 
lished 15th. Forms close 
discounts, 15-2 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 
6 110.00 66.00 
12 100.00 60.00 
Standard color, $20 per page 


% Page 
$ 42.00 
37.00 
33.50 


Interests, 343 S 
Published 
Inc. 


Cartage 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
Exchange of Chicago, 
Controlled. Trim size, 8%x 
page, 7x10. Published 24th 
isth preceding Agency 
Circulation, 1,300. Rates— 
% Page Fy Page 
$ 65.00 $ 40.00 20.00 
6 0 30.00 15 
1 16.00 1 
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Associated 
Dearborn St 
by Cartage 
1917 
11%. Type 
Forms close 
discounts, 15-2 
Times 1 Page 


26.00 3.00 


Colorade Motor Carrier, 407 Denham 
Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. Published by Colo- 
rado Motor Carrier’s Ass'n, Inc. Sst. 





1933. Trim size, 8%xll%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 15th of Feb., May, Aug. 
and Nov. Forms close 7th of pub ication 
month. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation (Swern), 5,700. Rates— 
Times l Page » Page % Page 
] $ 75.00 $ 44.00 $ 26.00 
4 68.00 40.00 23.50 
— 
CCA 
-_ 


Commercial Car Journal, Chestnut and 
56th Sts., Philadelphia 39. Published by 
Chilton Co. Est. 1911. Free to fleets of 8 


or more trucks. Trim size, 84x11%. Type 

page 7x10 Published list Last forms 

close 19th Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 31,408; (gross), 32.810, 


Truck fleet operators having less than 25 


trucks, 16 ,090; 25-49 trucks, 5.318; 50 or 

more, 5,710; mfrs., dist., dealers, 4,527. 
Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $300.00 $180.00 $112.00 

6 275 00 165.00 100.00 

2 250.00 150.00 87.00 


bleed, $30 


St: andard color, $50; 





Fleet Operators’ Reference Annual, April 
issue of Commercial Car Journal, whose 
rates apply. 


——— 
z cw 
ytoes Owner, 90 West St., New York, 6, 


Y. Published by Ferguson Pub. Co.. 


. Est. 1928. Trim _ size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms 
close 12th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, Jan., 1948, 23,526; (gross), 
25,798. Supts. of fleets of 10 or more 
vehicles, operating their own shops and 
doing own service, 23,024. Rates 
Times 1 Page Page % Paes 
1 $290.00 $170.00 $ 90.00 
6 265.00 155.00 85.00 
12 240.00 140.00 75.00 
Standard red, $50; bleed, $30 


Go Magazine, 57 Post St., San Francisco 
4, Calif. Published by Associations Pub. 








Co Est. 1941. Controlled. Type page, 

7x10. Published 12th. Forms close 5th. 

+ gen 7 discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
326. tates— 

Time s 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
] $175.00 $125.00 $ 75.00 
6 162.50 115.00 65.00 
12 150.00 105.00 55.00 

Standard green, $40; bleed, 15%. 





The Mid-West Truckman, Yates Center, 
Kan. Published by Mid-West Pub. Co., 
Inc. Est. 1939. Subscription, $2. Trim size. 
8%x11. Type page, 7x10. Published 
monthly. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
sunts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,444. Rates— 
inch, $3. Color, 15%. 


l page ; $755 l col 





Midwestern Trucker and Shipper, 608 S. 


13th St., Omaha 8, Nebr Published by 
L. R. Pinkerton, official organ Nebraska 
Motor Carriers’ Ass'n, Inc. Est. 1940. 
Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 65x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 4,000. Rates—$3 per 


inch; $90 per _Page. 








Modern Transportation. 262 Washington 


St. Boston 8, Mass. Published by Mass. 
Motor Truck Assn., Inc. Est. 1934. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x1l11%. Type 


page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
000 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Pace % Page 
] = £0.00 $ 45.00 $ 30.00 
‘ 68.00 38.25 25.50 
64.00 36.00 24.00 
5 ndard « r 0« bleed, 106 
— 
x Cy’ 
-_-___— ri, 4 


Motor Transportation, 663 Skinner Blidg., 


Seattle 1, Wash. Published by Motor 

Transportation, Inc. Est. 1925. Trim size, 

Sixll\ Type page 7x10. Published 

léth. Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
Circulation 13.067; (gross), 14,892. 

Commercial vehicle owners and opera- 
rs, 13,148; others, 835 Rates— 


Times 1 Pag 4 Page % Page 
1 $180.00 105.00 $ 60.00 

6 165.00 90.00 50.00 
12 150.00 82.50 40.00 


Standard color, red, $40; bleed, 15%. 





Motor Truck News, 30 Vesey St., New 
York 7. Published by New York Motor 
Truck Ass'n. Est. 1915. Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 8%xll%. Type page, 7x10 
Published bi-monthly, Feb. Forms clos: 


3rd. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times l Page ‘, i’age % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 22.00 
6 71.25 38.00 26.90 





National Highway and Airway Carriers 


& Routes, 732 W. Van Buren St. Chicag: 
7. Est. 1941. Subscription, $15. Trim siz« 
Sioxll4e. Type page, 7%x10%. Published 
March and Sept. Forms close Jan. and 
July. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation (Swern), 3,178. Rates—1! 
page, $200; % page, $120; % page, $65 














Official Motor Freight Guide, 732 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 7. Published by M 
Kallis & Co. Est. 1933. Controlled. Trim 
size, 5%x7%. Type page, 44%x6%. Pub- 
lished semi-annually Forms close Ist 
of preceding month. Agency discounts 
15-2. Circulation, 1,480. Rates—pag: 
$60; % page, $30; 4 page, $15. 





Petroleum Transporter, 1002-3 


Bldg., Lincoln 8, Neb. Published by P¢ 
troleum Transportation Pub. Co. Est 
1937. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 84x 
Ll4s Type page, 7x10 Published bi- 
monthly, Feb, 15 Forms close 15 days 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Sworn), 10,025. Rates 
Times | Page Parke % Page 
1 $150.00 $.87.50 $ 50.00 
6 140.00 80.00 47.50 
Standard, red, yellow or blue, $30; bleed, 


15%. 





Power Wagon, the Motor Truck Journal, 


407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5. Pub- 
lished by Motor Truck Pub. Co. Est. 
1906. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 84x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist 


Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-0 


Circulation (Sworn), 8,174. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $135.00 $ 80.00 
6 225.00 122.50 72.50 
12 200.00 110.00 65.00 
Standard red, $50; bleed, $25. 





Trafie World 
(See FREIGHT TRAFFIC, SHIPPING, WARE- 
HOUSING.) 





Transport Driver and Operator, 8430 In- 
diana Ave., Chicago, Ill. Published by 


The Transport Driver, Inc. Est. 1936. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 11%x17. 
Type page, 10%x16. Published 15th. 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 9,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $108.00 $ 57.00 
6 184.00 100.00 53.00 
12 168.00 92.00 49.00 


Standard color rate, $25 per page. 


@ 


Transport Topics, 1424 16th St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. Published by Amer- 
ican Trucking Associations, Inc. Est 
1934. Subscription, $4.50. Trim _ size, 
11 9/16x14%. Type page, 10 11/16x13% 
Published Monday. Forms close Monday 
prec. N. I. A. A. statement on request 
Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 16,788; (gross), 
Truck operators, 8,996: private 
& shippers, 2,500; mfrs. & dealers, 
others, 4,000. Third Monday Issue. 
trolled Circulation, 44,298. Rates— 
weekly, 3,300 lines, $0.30 per line; 5,50¢ 
lines, $0.26 per line: 10,000 lines, $0.24 
per line; 25,000 lines, $0.21 per line. Third 
Monday, 3,300 lines, $0.65; 5,500 lines 
$0.625 10,000 lines, $0.615: 25,000 lines 


$0.605. 





17,459. 
carriers 
869 
Con- 





Truckers’ News, Walkerton, Indiana 
Published by Truckers’ News Co. Est 
1936. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 10%x 
17%. Type page, 10%x16. Published Ist 
Forms close last day of month preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 6,851. Rates—based on amount 
of space used in 1 year—10 to 25 inches 
$1.15 per inch. 
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| Sparks |Qutput Hits New Postwar Record; 
| U.S. Plants Build 116,786 in Week 


The Czechs have been checked in 

Red 
. . . 

Don't tax your memory too much 
It may give municipal and higher 
governmental units an idea to do 
it their way, which will hurt 

| Aoe 

There is going to be some yelling 
that all the pig isn't in the pig 
iron. On the other hand, some of 
the politicians most critical of the 


latest rise in steel quotations will | 


be right there wailing for more 
when the next pork barrel bil! 


comes up 


. . . 
PR and ‘PR’ 

The tag ‘ being someone's 
“poor relations can come to 


dealers now lacking m 
hice relations 
. . . 


quod pub- 


Lure of Transport 


About 18 percent of the World 


War Il veterans who started 
business with the help of a GI 
are in the transportation fieid 
ating everything from tax 
ind trucks to airplanes, t 

ferries 
Veterans Administra 
at the figure in a su 
ness loans made from 
August, 1947. Tran 
third most popular, 
. . 


Elevator at To 

The elevator i 
most widely us 
transportation, 
forms of ma 
cluding railroa 
subways and 4 

A market 
Industries, In 
ing firm, sho 
carries mo 


lv: street 



























cars 
045,387,000: su 
iirplanes, 13,0 
. 


Dividends l 
Publicly repo 
payments by 
porations during 
174,000,004 yr 18 
the $4,402,300,000 
Department of Co 
In December St 
sounted to $1,126,1 
vase of percent ov 
recorded in Dec 
he figures both for Dee 
include o 
wly ash divide 
bursern which accoun 
about 60 percent of all cash 4 
dends paid 





Looking in... 





On Progres 


By Bob Finlay 

ae: r 
Cticaco We dropped in on 
4Tucker last week to find out 
how his « xpected baby was coming 


ong 

The baby wasn't in sight, but the 
labor pains were evident around the 
vast plant which Tucker is leasing 
from the government. That was to 
be expected 

Giving birth to a conventional 
ear these days is difficult enough, 
but trying to bring out a com- 
pletely new car is something so 
fraught with problems that few 
in the industry believe it can be 
done. 

However, there are 

ptions 

No. 1, of course, is Preston Tucker 


notable ex- 


| himself 





Autos May Feel 
Delayed Impact 
Of Steel Price 


| By Jim White 


Staff Writer 


( *ONSUMERS eventually will bear 
4 the burden of recent price in- 

creases on semifinished 

}dustry sources indicg 

|However, it is 

| prices will 

time a 





wage 


































itomatically-controtied top, Is the 
model is powered with 
© mounted at four points. It 
wand side bancis combining 
exterior colors with four 
livered price of $2,250. 


id 


t 
je 







Ask anyone who counts if 


this statement is not a fact. 





AUTOMOTIVE NEWS, now in its 24th year, has captured 
the readership of eteryone who counts in the aut 
dustry. Manufacturers and Dealers alike depend on its broad 
weekly news and vital statistics—Production, Registrations. 
Used Car Prices, etc. More than a hundred local correspond- 
ents in every major market in the United States and abroad 
furnish a flow of news which our editors analyze and con- 
dense so that “he who runs may read.” The box-office test of 
readership is proven by the fact that 85.4% renew year after 
year at the highest subscription rate ($8 per year) direct, by 


mail (90.1%) to the publisher, without any inducement- 
(See A.B.C.) 


whatsoever. 


os he eg 


SLOCUM PUBLISHING CO., George M. Slocum, Publisher 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Lous Angeles 


Offices: 


Rates, Sample Copie- 


on request from any office. 


ebullient, talf 
ing—he gives the impression © 
lone knight taking on the giants of | 
the industry. At times he sounds 
crazy as a loon. After looking over | 
the layout, you wonder if maybe he | 


isn't crazy like a fox 
ae 


aan are few industry men 
who, in confidential moods, 
haven't scoffed at Tucker and his 
dream. They have had a lot of fun 
over it 

Confidentially, Tucker bas as 
much fun kidding the industry 
as the industry has kidding him. 
Since the details of his bid to 
bring out a revolutionary new car 
were revealed back in December 
1945, the Tucker story has led 
through night-club deals, congres- | 


ourts and 
the Securities 
& Exchange Commission. 
. . . 

ya Tucker, still bubbling with 

enthusiasm, winds up in the big- 
gest manufacturing plant in the 
world, the public loves him and has 
invested some $15,000,000 in his en- 
terprise, while the dealer network 
is almost complete with 1,637 deal- 
ers and distributors putting up 


| more than $4,000,000 at the rate of 


$20 for each car they expect to 
(Continued on Page 27, Col. 1) 
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Used-Car Auctions Pages 24-25 
Production by Makes Page 33 
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1otive in- 


er 
bine 
bdels 


¥ models, sched 
roduction in April 





ex by Benson Ford, vice- 
Sent and director of the Lin- 
im-Mercury division 

Lincoln has offered only 12- 
cylinder engines since 1932, al- 
though prior to that time an eight 
was used. The Lincoln Continental 
which is due for restyling later 
this year, will continue to feature 
a  12-cylinder 
| learned. 

| The 1949 models will be offered 
jin two series, the Lincoln and the 
Lincoln Cosmopolitan (understood 
to be the higher-priced line). Eight 
body styles will be available and 
both cars will be new “from road 
to roof,” including completely new 
chassis, Ford said. 





“Our new eight-cylinder engine 


jis new right from the blueprints 
jup, designed to provide a new 
jmark in overall performance,” 
|Ford declared. “We have given it 
exhaustive tests over all kinds of 
| terrain.” 


1 price 
ich he 
over- 


cred by a completely 
-igine, it was announced | 





motor, it was 


\February’s Total 
Down 40,000 


Packard and GM Car 
Production Sets Mark; 
Chrysler Accelerates 


By Bernie Thomas 
Stall Writer 

,.TEPPED-UP schedules through- 
“ out the industry sent U.S. auto- 
motive production to a new post- 
war high last week 

According to Automotive News 
compilations, 86494 cars and 
30,292 trucks—a total of 116,786 
| vehicles—rolled off this nation's 
assembly lines. 

It was an increase of about 7,500 
units over the previous week's ac- 
j counting, w hich on revision showed 
| 77,480 cars and 29,637 trucks—a to- 
j}tal of 107,117 units. It also topped 
| the 116,071 car and truck total es- 
| tablished the week of Dec. 20, 1947, 
|for the previous postwar high 
The Big Three accounted for 
|} 82,815 of all the cars and trucks 
} built in this country last week, as 
| Chrysler's four passenger-car divi- 
|}Sions put the most substantial of 
| general output hikes into effect 

. . . 





(CUR YELERS passenger car out- 

4 put in all divisions spurted to 
19,600 from 13,439 the week before, 
when Detroit plants got a late start 
and Los Angeles operations were 
idied as a result of the recent in- 
dustrial gas situation 


General Motors’ passenger car 
output went up to 36,574 last 
week, a new high for GM, com- 
pared with 34,577 the week before. 
Chevrolet registered more than 
50 percent of GM's car output in 
both instances. 

Ford output dropped slightly as 
its assembly plants around the na- 
tion neared completion of 1948 Mer- 
cury schedules. Ford built 15,539 
cars last week, compared with 
15,889 the week before 

Percentagewise, the most sub- 
stantial output hike of the past 
week took place at Packard, where 
car output jumped to a postwar 
high of 2,014 from 1,327 the week 
before 





* *°* 
| Qaresre - FRAZER production, 
which has been on a curtailed 
basis recently because of parts 
shortages, is in for still a deeper 
cutback, it was announced last 


week 

As of this coming Friday, the 
Willow Run assembly plant will 
resume operations on a single- 
shift basis. There will be no pro- 


(See OUTPUT, Page 30, Col. 3) 





Production 
Automotive News Estimates 
U. S. Cars, Trucks 

116,786 
107,117 






103,813 


Last Prev. 1947 
Week Week Week 


For complete production totals 
by makes, see table, page 33 
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Trucking News, 


Western Motor Transport, 412 W 


Bus and Truck T 





Maclean-Hunter 
Controlled Trim 


page, 7x10 


e 5tl Agency yur 
Circulation, 4,581; (gro 
re l Page 


$100 


90.1 


80.00 


Standard red 


Motor Carrier. 


See TRANSIT 


Motor Transport, §2 Uni 
Alta Published 


Est 1946 
ze, 8%x11\% 


ished 20th. Form 
Agency discounts 


Circulation, 3,254; | 


per tor 
| ra rs 


90.00 
80.00 


or, $30 bleed, 


Trock 
r to » 


Motor 


eee 2 
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1,891. Rates— 


Western Motor Transportation, 


1 Page 
S100.00 
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Aviation 


(See also Manufacturing Industries: Metal Producing and Working Industries; Freight Trattic) 
SEO TE NTT A AE TED ASE SIRI OTE IIE TO 





With an estimated $40,000,000,000 to 


be spent over a five-year period, the 


aviation industry swings into heavy 
production and again assumes the sta- 
ture of a major market. This huge 
spending program will affect all func- 
tions of the industry, with particular 
emphasis on manufacturing, research 
and engineering development. 

Chief beneficiaries will be airframe, 
engine pili and the several thousand 
manufacturers of parts, materials and 
accessories, with an estimated 68% of 
the funds eventually reaching their 


hands. The emphasis on the market to- 
day is military production, with the 
airlines assuming an important secon- 
dary position, and private flying, of 


necessity, a temporarily minor role. 


Manufacturing 

The United States Air Force as of 
Dec. 31, 1947. consisted of 11,300 active 
aircraft and 11.500 inactive or in stor- 
age. Tota] personnel was 338,000. Un- 


der present plans immediate and sub- 
tantial expansion will take place with 
$3,198,000,000 voted for procurement 


during the current fiscal year. First 
orders placed show 12 major airframe 
manufacturers participating in the 
military production program with con- 
tracts totaling 3,366 military aircraft 
for 1949. Broken down, the figures 
mean: Air Force has allocated $1,345,- 
165,000 for 2,201 aircraft; and Navy, 
$653,635,000 for 1,165 new planes. At 
approximate $300,000,000 additional of 
1949 procurement funds is not yet al- 
located. The total program looks for- 
vard to a 70-Group Air Force totaling 
32,500 first-line military aircraft. 
Because of the development of jet 
iircraft engines and the attainment of 
ipersonic speed, startling new require- 


ments of design and engineering have 
made it mandatory for hundreds of 
nillion to be spent in research. A 
major portion of our present Air Force 

already obsolete. It is safe to assume 
type jets will shortly be 
it of date. Constantly improved de- 
gn and technique make the model of 
<lay outmoded almost before quantity 
roduction is attained. This is why it is 
npractical to center large orders on 
day’s military types. A substantial 
imber must be procured, but hand in 


nat present 


ind with the orders must come the 
perimental funds for constant study 


d development of new airplanes and 


Engine Requirements 
The United States aircraft engine 
inufacturing industry produced 21,- 
8 engines in 1947 with a total value 
$326,045.447. Today it is confronted 
th a problem of great magnitude 


intity production of jet engines. The 








program calls for a gradual transition 
from piston type to jet powered. It has 
already imposed an estimated $30,000,- 
000 expenditure on major engine com- 
panies for development and production 
requirements. 

Jet life being relatively short, esti- 
mates are that engine requirements 
will number approximately 50,000. Ful- 
fillment of expected substantial foreign 
orders will up the figure importantly. 


Aero Research 


The United States Government is 
conducting the largest aeronautical re- 
search program in the world. It is spend- 
ing nearly $300,000,000 during the cur- 
rent fiscal year in an effort to gain new 
knowledge in the aeronautical sciences 
and to develop new equipment. About 
99% of present aeronautical research is 
sponsored by the Federal Government, 
and one half of all the research done is 
sponsored by the Air Force. Two major 
research facilities, Wright Field, Day- 
ton, Ohio; and Eglin Field, Florida, are 
the centers of these efforts. 

About $20,000,000 of outside research 
contracts are in force, making the Air 
Force the No. 1 contractor of the world. 
Naval research is centered at the Navy 
Air Materiel Center in Philadelphia; 
Naval Air Station, Patuxent, Md.; and 
extensive testing facilities at Point 
Mugu, Cal. For the Government the 
N.A.C.A. is the scientific aeronautical 
research agency, being charged with the 
broad responsibilities of supervising 
and directing the study of flight. 
N.A.C.A. operates more than $80,000,- 
000 worth of aeronautical research fa- 
cilities at its three great laboratories, 
Langley Memorial Laboratory at Lang- 
ley Field, Va.; Flight Propulsion Re- 
search Laboratory, Cleveland; and the 
Ames Aeronautical Laboratory, Moffett 
Field, California. 


Airlines 


The air transport industry’s vital role 
in air power—set down by Congress a 
decade ago and spotlighted by the car- 
riers’ important work in World War II 

has been reaffirmed by top planners 
in the National Defense Program to- 
day. Direct government financial aid to 
the commercial airlines and government 
standardization and development of air- 
liner types is already the subject of 
much discussion on the part of Con- 
gress. The airlines are to be ready as 
in the case of World War II, should an 
emergency arise. 

During 1947 planes’ operated in 
United States certificated scheduled 
domestic service numbered 797, and air- 
craft used by certificated American flag 
carriers and territorial lines totaled 
174. A leading aeronautical expert pre- 
dicts the following fleets will be used 
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in 1950: For domestic scheduled air- 
lines a total of 730 planes; U. S. all- 
cargo service, 85 planes; U. S. feeder- 
line, 104 planes; U. S.-flag international 
and territorial carriers, 180 planes; all 
foreign airlines, 1,125 planes. Basis of 
substantial volume in the field will be in 
addition to the new orders, new types 
for replacement of DC-3’s and other 
older models. The total number of DC 
3’s at the end of 1947 was 447. 

The dramatic postwar development of 
alr cargo is being watched with keen 
interest by government and commercial 
interests. Air freight and express po- 
tentials are considered by many authori- 
ties to be even greater than the pas- 
senger potential. In 1941, the last pre- 
war year, the domestic airlines flew 
5,242,000 ton miles of express. Freight 
tonnage was practically nonexistent. In 
1946 certificated domestic lines flew 19,- 
412,000 ton miles of freight and 24,- 
072,000 ton miles of express. Indepen- 
dent contract and nonscheduled opera- 
tors flew another 47,000,000 ton miles 
of freight the same year. 

The figure for 1947 was 30,000,000 
ton miles for domestic express; freight 
by certificated lines, over 40,000,000 ton 
miles. Uncertificated carriers flew an 
additional 60,000,000 ton miles of 
freight. 


Airports 


There were more than 5,400 airports 
throughout the United States late ii 
1947 as compared with 4,490 at the 
end of 1946. More than 200 of them 
have runways of 5,700 feet and up- 
wards. In the current C.A.A. program 
funds are available for 908 projects, 
176 Class IV and above (4,500-foot run- 
ways and up). The Federal Airport Act 
authorizes the expenditure of $500,- 
000,000 over a period of seven years 
with equal matching amounts by state 
and municipal agencies. As of May 31, 
1948, 278 grants had been approved. 
With approximately 501 military air- 
ports on hand, the defense program will 
pour additional millions into these fields 
for improvements and developments. 
Over $100,000,000 alone will be spent in 
research for federal airways. 


Private Flying 


Assigned a temporary back seat in 
aviation’s current picture due to the air 
defense program is private flying. Vol- 
ume will hover around the 10-12,000 
figure for 1948. Manufacturers are not 
expected to reach the abnormal 30,639 
private airplane delivery figure of 1946. 
The outlook for 1949 is for a slow but 
consistent upward trend. 

The basis for future growth depends 
upon this fact and the 455,000 certifi- 
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cated pilots plus 200,000 students as of 
Jan. 1, 1948, who comprise the primary 
market for this phase of aviation. It is 
interesting that 125,000 pilot 
certificates issued in 1947. Regis- 
tered civil approximately 
85,000 “single engine.” Action of the 
80th Congress before adjourning in pre- 
serving GI aviation training did more 
than anything else to stabilize the pri- 
vate flying market in 1949 and hold it 
to approximate current levels. 


to note 
were 
aircraft is 


Summary 

Most significant development of 1948 
reversal of the avia- 
The transition to 
military purposes 
opportunities 
subcontractors and 
token the vari- 


was the complete 
tion market picture. 
manufacturing for 
opened substantial sales 
for thousands of 
suppliers. By the 
ous government programs for increased 
civilian airport facilities 
instrument land- 


same 


military and 
and expenditures for 


ing systems has created an additional 
opportunity for manufacturers of air- 
port, materials and instrument equip- 
ment, 


Scores of new manufacturers, at- 
tracted by the substantial orders al- 
ready placed, are entering the indus- 


try. Employment is increasing rapidly. 
Plants are humming with activity. The 
procurement program will increase 
steadily to a planned maximum of 
7,800,000,000 annually by 1951, pre- 
supposing there is no war. All this has 
been brought about by the growing na- 
tional realization and conviction that 
in a powerful air force rests America’s 
greatest hope for 


Associations 


Chamber of Commerce 
Wash- 


peace. 


Aeronautical 
of America, Shoreham Bldg., 
ington, D. C. 


of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


Air Transport Assn. 
1107-16th St., N. W., 

Civil Aeronautics 
14th and East Ave., 
ton, D. C. 


Manufacturers Aircraft Assn., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 


Administration, 
N. W., Washing- 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported siate- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, 


circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 


Catalog and Buyer's Guide of 
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Lanciar Publishers, In 
Type 
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/ Published by 
1948. Trim size, 8%&xl11 
Published Ju Ag ne \ 
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page h page S14 
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1 1 page 
lo é 
S700 


“Aviation Engi- 


Aero Digest, including 
New York 22. 


neering,” 515 Madison Ave.. 


Published by Aeronautical Digest Pub 
Corp. Est. 1922. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%xll\% Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 1 month preced- 
ing Agency discounts, 15-2 N.LA.A 
statement on request 
Circulation B6.781;: (gr? ) tS.202 
Manufacturit 6,898 peration 6,77 
; ‘ } ’ ad 
ensed mechank $582 other 6.745 
Rates 
Times 1 Page 4 Page 4 Page 
} . tee? st) the ete 
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bleed, $ 


Engineering Catalog, 2 E 
York 21. Published by In 
the Aeronautical | «.. iences, 


Aeronautical 
64th St., New 
stitute of 


Inc Est. 1944 Controlled. im size, 
% x11 Type page, 7x10 Punt mee 
April Agen disc int 0 Circul 
tion, 6,000. Rat page, $290; ¢ pages 
$195 12 page Sif for catalog sup 
pl i bs dive eT Saf } 
pup . par ¢ l ee 
$1 690 

Color 70 


Aeronautical Engineering Review, 2 E 


64th St., New York 21 Published by In- 
stitute of Aeronautical Sciences, Inc 
Est. 1933. Subscription, $3 Trim size 


S4x1ll\ Type page 7x1 Published 


qth Forn cloge los Agency dis 

( " SSS S854. Mar 
fact ns peration, 2,060 the 

81 Rates 
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New 


Air Pacts, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 

York 20 Published by Air Facts, Inc. 
Est. 1938 Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
xT Type page x6 Published 
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page, 
discounts, 


25th preceding. , Forms close 12th. Agen- 


cy discounts, 15 Circulation (Swern), 
6,366. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$200.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 
6 175.00 90.00 50.00 
12 150.00 80.00 42.50 
Color, $50 


Air Foree, 1616 K St N.W Washingtor 





> sh te hed 1 Air Force A n. Est 
1942. Subscription, $4. Type page, 7x10 
Published Ist Forms close Ist pre 
Agency discount lo-2. Circulation, 107 
679 Rates 
Times l Page 4 Page % Page 
| $450.00 $255.00 $140.00 
in 427.50 242.00 133.00 
1 405.06 2°99 50 126.00 
Aircraft & Equipment News, 224 FE. 4ist 
St., New York 17 Published by Aircraft 
Statistics & Pub. Co Est. 1946. Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 6x11 Type page 
7x10. Published bi onthly. Feb. Forms 
close 10th preceding Agency discounts 
e~ ré nn! Ti¢ y Ae rere R if 
ime 1 Pae Page % Page 
Sei ii 60.00 S190_00 
‘ isn OK 90.00 150.00 
Standard r, $ t d, 1 
Aircrafts Year Book, 10 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. Published by Lan- 
ciar Pubs., Ine. Official book of Ajir- 
craft Industries Ass'n of America. Est 
1919. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 5%x 
8% Type page, 4%x6%. Published 
spring Forms close Feb. 28. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 7,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $150.00 J 80.00 
Airlanes, 210 W ith St New York 19 
Published by Ayre Pub. Co Est. 1936 
Subscript r $23.50 Typ page 7x10 
Published 1st Forms close ist pre 
Agency) dis nt 15-2 Circulation 
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The Airport Directory, 1170 Broadway, 
New York 1. Published by Haire Pub. 
Co Est. 1932 Controlled Trim size, 
8%4%x11\% Type page, 7x10. Published 
annually. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
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culation, 10, 000. Rates—1l1 page, $300; % 
page, $2 1% page, $145: 2 pages or 
more, 3250 per page. Catalog inserts, 
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Standard color, $60; bleed, 15%. 
Airport Reserenes, 4328 Sunsé t Blvd., Los 
Angeles 27, Calif. Published by Occi- 
‘ental Pub. Co. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished annually, June ist Forms close 
May 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 4,970 Rates—1 page, $160; 2 
pages, $275.00; 4 pages, $590.00 
Standard red, $35; bleed, 15%. 
Airports and Air Carriers, 1170 Broad- 
way, New York 1 Published by Haire 
Pub. Co Est 1928 Subscription, $2 
Trim size, &8%4x11% Type page, 7x10 
Published Ist. Forms close 10th. Agen y 
discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 6,556; (gross), 8,000. Air- 
ports and executives 1.877 operators, 
schools, dealers and pilot 2,012; govern- 
ment, 712; others, 1,765 Rates 
Times 1 Page 1%, Page % Page 

1 $300.00 $163.00 $105.00 

6 255.00 152.00 91.00 
12 225.00 135.00 73.00 
Standard red, yellow or blue, $60; bleed, 
Air Traffic Guide, ty N Clark St., 
Chicago 11) Published by Amer- 


‘an AViati on Pub lications Subscription, 


$7.50 Type page, 7x10 Published lst 
Forms close 10th preceding Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation 15,622. Rates 
Times 1 Page 14 Page 4% Page 
l $320.00 S1TR0O.00 £100.00 
4) 280.00 160.00 90.00 
12 250.00 140.00 $0.00 





Air Transport, incorporated Aviation 


Week. April 1, 1948 

Air Transportation, 10 Bridge St., New 
York 4. Published by Import Publica- 
tions, Inc. Est. 1942. Subscription, $5 
Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10. 













Published 15th. Forms close Ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation 8,808 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $120.04 $ $0.00 
4 160.00 96.00 64.00 
12 125.01 7 50.00 
Bleed, 15%. 
American Aviation, 102 Vermont Ave., 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C. Published by 
American Aviation Ass’‘n., Inc Est. 1937 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%4x11% 
Type page, 7x10. Published ist and 
15th. Forms close 20 days pre Agency 
discounts, 15-2 
Circulation 10,481; (gross) 10,931, 
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255; libraries, 387; companies and indi- 
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1 $300.00 $21! 5 $110.00 
12 260.00 185.00 100.00 
o4 240.00 170.00 95.00 
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American Aviation meres tory. 1025 Ver- 
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Sept 1 Agency discounts 15-2 Circu 
atior 3,500 Rates l page $150.06 
Stan dard color, $37.50; bleed, $22.50 
American Helicopter, 52 Eb ith St., New 
York 22. Published by An Helicopter 
Magazine Inc. Est 1945. Subscription 
$3.50. Type page 7x10. Published 25t! 
pree. Forms Close 10th, 2nd pre Agency 
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. . . Assures Concentrated Attention 
for Your Advertising 


In performing this vital technical service, A.M. & O. 
has become the guide book of the aviation industry on 
the ground. It is avidly read at airports, aircraft service 
shops, airline and military bases, not only in the United 
States but all over the globe. That’s your assurance of 
readership that makes coverage count! 


Renders a vital Service 


A.M. & O. is aviation’s know-how magazine. Edited for 
men who work in aviation, it aims to provide the latest, 
most authoritative word on scores of technical ques- 
tions: —airport lighting, military requirements, hangar 
construction, new products, repair methods, mainte- 
nance techniques, CCA rulings, merchandising prob- 
lems ... in short, HOW to do the job faster, better, 
more profitably. 





One Book Coverage Of ALL AVIATION GROUND FACILITIES 


down to foremen in airlines all over 
the world. 


are the industry’s point-of-sale for 
aeronautical goods of all kinds. They 


MILITARY — A.M. & O. reaches the 
maintenance and procurement officers 
f the U. S. Air Forces who RIGHT 
NOW are seeking sources of supply 
for their expanding operations. A large 
proportion of this year’s $3 billion of the planes in operation. They’re in 
the market for shop equipment, gas 


own or operate most of the civil air- 
ports, purchase better than 60% of the 
light planes, repair and service most 


AIRPORTS There were 5,755 at the 
end of 1947; by 1952 the number will 
exceed 8,000. In addition, the present 


ypropriation is now being spent in trend towards larger and larger air- 


leveloping maintenance and operat- 
ng facilities to keep the 70 group Air 
Force flying. 

AIRCRAFT SERVICE OPERATORS 
“Fixed Base Operators” More than 
900 of these Fixed Base Operators 


re engaged in SELLING, SERVIC- 
(NG and OPERATING aircraft. They 


Guidebook 


and oil, tools, etc. 


AIR TRANSPORT More than 6,000 
scheduled and non-scheduled planes 
are now in operation... heavy users of 
all kinds of maintenance and operat- 
ing equipment. A.M. & O. gets com- 
plete coverage of purchasing execu- 
tives and key maintenance personnel 


ports and an expansion in facilities has 
resulted in an unprecedented demand 
for lighting, servicing shops, hangars, 
materials and supplies of all kinds. 


LOCAL, STATE AND FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
OFFICIALS INFLUENCING AND REGULATING 
CIVIL AVIATION. 





Avidon 


MAINTENANCE «¢ OPERATIONS 


AND AVIATION SERVICE MAGAZINE 


of the Aviation Industry 
on the Ground 





205 E. 42nd St., New York 17 
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Aviation Maintenance & Operations, 205 Western Flying, 4328 Sunset Blvd., Los 


B. 42nd St.. New York 1% Published by wy , Angeles 27, Calif. Published by Occiden- 
+ ; : ps National Aeronautics and Flight Plan, “5 oo fe, 4 : 
“aw vasa at Mest 4 rim 1025 Connecticut Ave., N. W., Washine- tal Publishing Co. Est. 1925. Subscrip- 





Sa : RL, are Te ‘x10. Fub- ton 6, D.C. Published by National Aero- tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Typé page 
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Banking and Financial 


(See also Insurance) 





As of Dec. 31, 1947, the United States 
had 19,348 banks, of which 4,498 were 
branches. There were 5,013 national 
banks, 9,660 state banks and trust com- 
panies, 130 private banks and 91 others, 
aceording to Bankers Monthly. 

Liabilities on June 30, 1947, were 
$168,359 million, divided as follows in 
millions of dollars: capital, $3,346; sur- 
plus, $5,838; undivided profits and re- 
serves, $2,855; deposits, $155,340; other 
liabilities, $981. 

Resources were $168,489 million, 
divided as follows: cash and exchange 
due from banks, $34,248; U. S. securi- 
ties, $83.21 4: other securities, $10,145; 


loans, $38,949; other, $1,933. 


Consumer Credit 


The credit structure was suffering 
severely from inflation at the close of 
1947. The Federal Reserve Bank of 
Philadelphia placed loans at $87 bil- 
lion, compared with $70 billion a year 
earlier and $55 billion in 1946. Banks 
held less than one-half of this paper, 


the government having $4 billion and 
other private lenders the remainder. 

Consumer credit was at the $14 bil- 
lion mark in Dec., 1947, banks account- 
ing for $5 billion and private lenders 
the remainder. 


Associations 

American Bankers Assn., 12 E. 36th 
St., New York. 

American Finance Conference, 176 
W. Adams St., Chicago. 

American Industrial Bankers Assn., 
128 E. Wayne St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Investment Bankers Assn. of Amer- 
ica, 33 S. Clark St., Chicago. 

Mortgage Bankers Assn. of America, 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago. 

National Assn. of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 60 E. 42nd St., New York. 

National Assn. of Securities Dealers, 
111 Broadway, New York. 


National Consumer Finance Assn., 
815 15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 


American Banker, 32 Stone St., New York 
$ Published by American Bankers, Inc 
Est. 1836. Subscription, $15. Trim size, 
1 
i 


1%x17%. Type page, 9%x15. Published 
daily except Saturdays, Sundays, and 
iday Forms close 4 p. m. Agency 
liscounts 15-0 Circulation (Sworn), 
5,727. Rates— 
Time Agate Line 
l $.42 
1? 40 
; 32 
156 .24 


Arkansas Banker, The, 621 Pyramid 
Bldg., Little Rock, Ark Published by 


Arkansas Bankers’ Ass'n Fst 1917 Sub 
cription, $1 Trim size, 8%x11%, Type 
ige, 7x10 Published 25th. Forms close 
th Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation (Sworn), 250. Rates 


page, $50; % page, $30; % page, $22 





Bank Buyer, 55 W. 42nd St.. New York 


Published by Bravman Pub. Co. Est 

17. Subscription, $5. Type page, 7x10 

iblished April and Oct Agency dis- 
nts, 15-2. Circulation, 25,000. Rates 

Time 1 Page % Page % Page 
$475.00 $275.00 $175.00 

750.00 475.00 200.00 


Bank Directory of the Ninth Federal Re- 
serve District, 603 Second Ave., S., Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. Published by Commercial 
West Co. Subscription, $6. Trim _ size, 
3%x5%. Type page, 2%x5 Published 
March. Forms close Feb. 15th. Agency 
! ounts, 15-f 

Circulation (Sworn), 3,956. 





Rates 1 page, $150; % page, $86.25 
lor, $43 

Ranker & Business, 406 Second & Cherry 
dg Seattle 4 rst. 1902 Subseriptior 
Type page, 7x10 Published 20th 
rms close 12th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
mes 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $135.00 $ 78.00 $ 42.00 
6 120.00 67.00 37.00 
111.00 64.00 84.00 


Ranker and Tradesman, 465 Main St., 
Cambridge 42, Mass. Published by Banker 
& Tradesman Pub. Co. Est. 1872. Sub- 
scription, $14 Trim size, 10x15. Type 
page, 8%xl13%. Published Saturday. 
Forms close Wednesday. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation 3,509. Rates—1l page, $162 
by the inch, $3.00. Discounts for 3, 6 and 
12 mo. contracts 


CCA 

Bankers Monthly, 536 S. Clark St., Chi- 
cago 5. Published by Rand McNally & Co 
Est 1883 Subscription price. $5 per 
year for extra subscriptions. Trim size, 
8%x1ll%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 





Circulation, Jan., 1948 (gross) 
19,566. Banks, officials others, 
185. Rates— 

Times 1 Page le Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $135.00 $ 75.00 
6 220.00 120.00 65.00 
12 200.00 110.00 6.00 


Color rates (inside pages), $75 per page. 
Bleed rate 10% extra. 


@® 


Banking, 12 E. 36th St., New York 16. 
'ublished by American Bankers Ass'n 
Est. 1908 Subscription, $4 Trim siz 
83%x11%. Type page, 7x10 3/16. Published 
Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-2 

Circulation 34,869; (gross), 37,015. 
Ranks, financial and banking firms, 16,- 
544; directors, officers, trustees and em- 





ployes, 13,833; others, 4,277. Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page 4% Page 
1 $420.00 $230.00 $125.00 
6 880.00 210.00 115.00 
12 360.00 200.00 110.00 
Color. $100 per page: bleed, $40 
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Banking Law Journal, incorporated with 
The Bankers Magazine, 465 Main St., 
Cambridge 42, Mass. Published by Bank- 
ers Pub. Co. Est. 1846. Subscription, $8. 
Published 10th. Forms close 20th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 

2,735. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $138.00 > 80.00 $ 40.00 
6 127.00 72.00 36.00 
12 110.00 64.00 32.00 





Bank Man, 105 W. Adams St., Chicago 3. 
Published by Chicago Chapter, Am. In- 
stitute of Banking. Est. 1906. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 6x9 Type page, 5x 


i% Published list. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 5,178. Rates 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 
6 47.00 27.00 18.00 
11 46.00 26.00 17.04 





Bank News, 913 Main St., Sinsas Cily 6. 
Mo. Published by Financial Publications, 


Inc. Est. 1923. Subscription $3. ype 

page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 

5th Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, 2,379. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page \, Page 
1 $135.00 $ 85.00 $ 55.00 
H 110.00 65.00 j oo 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 


Color rates on request. 


@ 


Barron’s—The National Business and 
Financial Weekly, 40 New St., New York 
4. Published by Barron's Pub. Co. Est 
1921. Subscription, $10. Type page, 84x 
114}. Published Monday. Forms close 
Friday. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
tion, 42,426. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page ; Page 
$480.00 $260.00 $140.00 

13 155.00 35.0 175.00 

°6 430.00 2°0.00 117.00 

52 390.00 210.00 110.00 


The Bond Buyer. 67 Pear! St... New York 
City 4. Published by The Bond Buyer, Inc 
Est. 1891. Subscription, $35. Trim size, 
10%x13%. Type page, 8%x11%. Pub- 
lished Saturday. Forms close Thursday 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates— 


Times l inch 
1 $4.20 
13 1.80 
26 1.50 
52 1.20 


Legal bond notices $4.20 per inch for lst 
insertion and $2.10 per inch for addi- 
tional insertions. Legal bond notices 
which do not conform to standard style, 
$5.60 per inch per insertior 


Bl 


Burroughs Clearing House, 2nd and Bur- 
roughs Ave., Detroit 32, Mich. Published 
uv thurroughs Adding Machine Co. Est 
1916. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7%x101/6. Published Ist. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-0. N. LL. A. A. 
statement on request. 

Circulation, Jan., 1948, 67,014; (gross), 
69,913; U. S. banks, 43,970; Canadian and 
foreign, 8,294; savings and loan, 4,043; 
others, 11,500 Rates 


Times | Page % Page % Page 
| $450.00 $230.00 $120.00 

in 2280.00 195.00 105.00 

1 350.00 180.09 100.00 


>» 

Bleed, no charge 

Coast Banker, 41 Sutter St., San Fran- 
cisco 4. Published by Harry Lutgens 
fMst. 1908 Subscription, $5. Type page, 
75/6x10%. Published on 10th Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-1. Circu- 
lation (Sworn), 3,808. Rates 


Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 84.00 $ 46.00 
6 135.00 75.60 41.40 
12 120.00 67.20 36.80 


Colors, $50.00 
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Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 25 
Park Place, Box 958, New York 8, N. Y. 
Published by William B. Dana Co. Est. 


1839. Subscription, $35. Trim size, 11% x 
14%. Type page, 105/16x13. Gen'l news 
and advertising issue pub. Thurs.; 
statistical issue, Monday korms close 
4p. m. day prec Agency discounts, 
15-0. Rates— 
Time 1 Page % Page 
$525.00 $300.00 
° {80.00 255.00 
Lf 150.00 240.00 
2 £12.00 225.00 
Commercial West, corsolidated with 


Montana Banker, Minnesota Banker, and 
Ninth District Banker, 603 Second Ave., 
So., Minneapolis 2. Published by Commer- 





cia] West Co. Est. 1901. Subscription, $6. 
Trim size, 8%x11. Type page. 7x1. 
Published Saturday. Forms close Wednes- 
da (“ire ation (Swern), 3,056. Agency 
discs nt ] LL Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 86.25 $ 46.85 
13 112.50 64.70 35.20 
an 10.00 51.75 28.10 
(5.00 43.15 23.45 
New 


Daily Bond Buy er, The, 67 Pearl St., 


York 4. Published by The Bond Buyer, 
Ine Est. 1891 Government state and 
municipa Subscription, $240. Trim size, 
LO%x1ls% lype page, 5#x1l%. Pub- 
lished daily except Sundays and legal 
holidays. Forms close 3 p. m. day pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $189.60 $ 94.80 $ 47.40 
26 126.40 63.20 31.60 
52 94.80 47.40 23.70 
Legal bond notice $4.20 per inch per in- 


sertion and $2.10 per inch for additional 
insertion Legal bond notices which do 
not conform to standard styl $5.60 
per inch per insertion, pius zu% Above 
rates provide for insertion also in The 
Weekly Bond Buyer 


@ 


Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, 
Finance Pub. Corp. Est. 
$5. Type page, 7x10 

30th Forms close 
discounts 15-2 


Finance, 20 N 
Ill. Published by 
1898. Subscription, 
Published 15th and 
one week pre Agency 
Circulati 3.868; (gross), 5,028. Bank 
and employes, 1,750; mfg., utili 
ince S02 others 1,295 
l Paxe  Pawe 
1 : 00 $150.00 
on "oOo 00 125.00 


12 > O00 100.00 


officer 
Lie in ! 


Times % Page 


$100.00 
85.00 
70.00 


' 


Age, 132 Nassau St., New York 
Published by F. Howard Hooke. Est. 
1900. Subs ription, $5. Trim size, 9x12 
Type pag 74x11 Published Saturday 
Forms close Tuursday. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation, 4,000. Rates—s0c per 
line; 12 times, 24c per line; 26 times, 2lc 
per line; 52 times, 20c per line. 


: — 


Financial World, 86 Trinity Pl. New 
Published by Guenther Pub. Corp. 


Financial 


York 6. 
ist. 1902 Subscription, $15. Trim size 
8%x10% Type page, 7x10. Published 
Wednesday. Forms close Thursday. 
Agency unts, 15-0 
Circulation, 33,164, Rates, General and 
Fina 
Times | Page % Page % Page 
1 $540.00 $270.00 $135.00 
13 $50.00 2°5.00 115.00 
"6 $°0.00 °10.00 105.00 
F 400.00 "00.00 100.00 
Great Lakes Banker. 105 W. Monroe St.., 


Chicago 3. Published by Illinois Bankers 


Assn Est. 1916 oe ription, $2. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Published 
10th Forms close 5th. Agency dis- 
count l 
Circulat 1,401 Rates 
rime l Page * Page . Page 
| ¢ a0 00 $ 55.00 $ 31.00 
0 r 00 50.00 28.00 
66.00 15.00 27.00 


Guide and Bulletin, 11 Hill St . Newark 2. 


Published by N. J. Savings and 

L. ul League Est 1922 Controlled 

Trin he S%%4x11 Type page 6%x9 

Put hed March, May, July, Sept 
ind Ne I ri close Ist Agency dis 
‘ nt ( r itior LEAL Rates 

I Pawe Paws », Page 
. 2 Ti $ 45.00 $ °4.00 

‘ 60.00 6.00 19.00 


810 Union Title Bldg., 


Hoosier Banker, 
Published by Indiana 


Indianapolis 4 


jankers Assn. Est. 1916. Subscription, 
$2. Type page, 7%x9. Published 15th. 
Forms close ist. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, 1,789. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
] $ 66.50 $ 40.00 $ 22.00 
6 60.00 26.00 19.50 
1? 53.50 32.00 17.50 





Industrial Banker, Lae 116 E. Berry St., 
Fort Wayne 2, Ind. Published by 
American Industrial Bankers’ Ass'n. Est. 


1934. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x 
11% Type page, 7x10. Published monthly. 
Type page, 7x10. Published monthly. 
Forms close 25th preceding month. 
Agency discounts, 15-2, 
Circulation 2,338 Rates 
Times l Page % Page 4 Page 
l $115.00 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 
6 90.00 50.00 27.50 
12 85.00 45.00 25.00 


Color rates on request. 





Investment Dealers’ Digest, incorporat- 
ing Bond Account, 150 Broadway, New 
7 Published by Dealers’ Digest 
. Bst. 1935. Subscription, 7: 
Trim size, 54%x8%. Type page, 4%x7 

Published Monday. Forms close Wednes- 


day Agency discounts 15-0. 
Circulation, (Swern), 5,072. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Pare 
l $124.00 S$ 62.00 $ 31.00 
13 110.00 55.00 27.50 
24 100.00 50.00 25.00 
2 88.00 $4.00 22 00 





Nat'l Bank of Topeka 
Bidg., Topeka, Kan. Published by Kan- 
sas Bankers Ass'n. Est. 1910. Free to 
members. Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 
5x8. Published 15th. Forms close 10th. 
— 15-0. Rates, flat, 1 
page, < 


Kansas Banker, 








Magazine of Wall Street and Business 





Analyst, 90 Broad St., New York 4. Pub- 
lished by Ticker Publishing Co., Ine 
Est. 1907 Subscription, $12.50. Trim 
size 8%x11. Type page, 7x10%. Pub- 
lished every other Saturday Forms 
close 8 days preceding Agency dis 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, 30,605. Rates. 
financial advertising 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
] $500.00 $3238.00 $170.00 
$45.40 301.60 151.80 
26 $16.00 282? 00 142.00 
Bleed rate lo extra 
Michigan Imvestor, 600 Woodward Ave 


Michigan 


Detroit 26, Mich Published by 
Investor Pub. Co. Est. 1902. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 84%x11%. Type pag: 
7x10 Published Saturday Forms close 
Wednesday. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, (Sworn), 1542. Rates 
Times 1 Page 1 Page % Page 
l $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
13 68.00 36.00 23.00 
26 65.00 34.00 27 00 
60.00 32.00 20.00 


Color rates, $30; bleed, $10. 





Mid-Continent Banker, 408 Olive St.. St. 


Louis 2. Published by Commerce Pub. 
Co Est. 1904 Subscription, $3. Type 
nage, Tx10 Published 5th Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, 3,069; (gross), 3,694. Ranks 
and bank offices, 2,720; bank directors, 
300; others, 55 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $150.00 $100.00 S$ 60.00 
‘ 120.00 £0.00 417.00 
115.00 70.00 $2.00 


Water St., 


Mid-Western Banker, 757 N 


Milwaukee 2. Published by Bankers 
Pub Co Est 1910 Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 8% x11. Type pase, 7x10. 
Published ist Forms close 25t Agency 
discounts a 
Circulation (Sworn), 2,475. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $125.00 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 
‘ 105.00 65.00 10.00 
1°? 95.00 60.00 35.00 


Mississippi Banker, P. O. Box 37, Jack- 


son, 101, Miss. Est. 1914. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8%4x11%4 Type page, 7x9%. 
Published 25th. Forms close 10th. Offi- 


cial organ Mississippi Banker Associa- 
tion. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation (Sworn), 450. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 30.00 $ 18.50 $ 15.00 
12 27.50 17.00 13.75 





Money and Commerce, 507 Columbia 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, 22, Pa. Published by 
Finance Co. Official organ of Pa. and W. 
Virginia Bankers’ Ass'ns. Est. 1902. 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 8x1l. Published Saturday. Forms 
close Thursday. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Inch rates—$3.40 13. times; $3.20, 26 
times, $3.00; 52 times, $2.80. 





Mountain States Banker, 325 Colorado 
Nat’l Bank Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. Pub- 
lished by Mountain States Pub. Co. Offi- 
cial organ of Colorado, Wyoming and 
New Mexico Bankers’ Ass'n. Est. 1919. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 6%xl04%. Published 10th. Forms 
close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, (Swern), 2,173. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $110.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 
6 95.00 55.00 85.00 
12 85.00 50.00 


30.00 





National Auditgram, 38 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 3, Ill. Published by Nat'l Ass'n 
of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers. Est. 


1926. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 8%x 

11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 

Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 

15-0. Circulation, 4,423. Rates 

Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $140.00 $ 85.00 $ 55.00 
6 125.00 72.50 45.00 
12 110.00 65.00 40.00 

Color and bleed rates on request. 


New Jersey Banker, 220 Elizabeth Ave., 
Newark 8, N. J. Published by and official 
organ of the New Jersey Bankers’ Ass'n 





Est. 1924. Subscription, $2. Type page. 
7x9. Published Sept., Dec, Feb. and 
May. Forms close 15th preceding month 
Agency discounts. 10-0 
Circulation, (Swern), 1,463. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 27.00 
4 60.00 37.00 22 00 
Color rates on request. 
News Digest for Bankers, P. O. Box 151 
Birmingham. Mich Published by J. P 
Neff, Ine Est 1945 Subscription, $3 
Type page 444x7% Published 25th 
Forms close 10 days preceding Agen 
discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 2,367 Rates 
Times l Page l, Page ; Pag 
1 $145.00 S$ §5.00 S$ 56.25 
iH 115.00 60.00 39.50 
12 72.50 37.50 18.75 
Nerthwestern Banker, 527 7th St., Des 





Moines $, la. Publisher, Clifford De Puy 
Est. 1896. Subscription, $3. Trim siz 
8$%x11%. Type page, 74x10. Published 
Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts 
15-0 

Circulation, (Swern), 3,559. Rates- 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

] $150.00 $ 95.00 $ 60.00 

6 125.00 75.00 $5.00 
12 110.00 70.00 10.00 
Color, $60; bleed, $30 
Oklahoma Banker, 1106 Coleord Bldg 
Oklahoma City 2, Okla. Official organ 
Oklahoma Bankers Assn. Est. 1909. Sub 
scription, $3. Type page, 714x100. Pub 
lished 20th. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 50.00 27.50 $ 15.00 
Color on request. 
Pennsylvania Banker, Pennsylvania 
Bldg. Philade iphis i 2. Published by Barnes 
& Williams Ine Est 1944, Sut 
scription, $3 Type page 11x17%. Put 
lished Sat. Forms close Friday Agency 
discounts, 15-0 

Circulation, 6,500 Rates—Oper pe! 


line, 35c; 1,000 lines, 25c 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL 





Safe Journal, 55 v 
Published by Bravman Pub. Co. 
Subscription, 


Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Bleed, no charge. 








@..' Ss 


Savings and Loans News, 221 N. La 
St., Chicago 1, Ill. Published by and offi- 
cial organ of U. S. Savings and Loan 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 


L 


(gross), 10.014. Assn., 
others, 256. Rates 


Circulation, 8,611; 
leagues, banks, 8,253; 


Standard color and bleed rates on appli- 





Savings Bank Journal, 


Subscription, 


Publishers, In 
oa. Type page, 7x10 





Security Dealers of North America, 25 
Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. Published 
by Herbert D. Seibert & Co., Inc. =s 
®2. Subscription, $9 : 
Feb. and Aug. Agency dis- 
cash discount, 
Rates (all contracts, 2 editions)— 





Southern Banker, 114 Merritts Ave., N.W., 
Published by Southern Banker 
organ of Alabama, 


Type page, 7x10. 


discount 15-0. Circulation (Sworn), 2,600. 





The Southern Weekly, 916 Gulf States 
Bldg., P. O. Box 2089, Dallas 1, Texas. 


Published by The Molyneaux-Lewis Pub- 


Type page, 8%x11%. 
Forms close Tuesday. Agency discounts, 


Subscription, $5. 
Published Saturday. 


812 
Tenn. 


Tennessee Banker, 
Bldg., Nashville 3, 


Ass’n. Est. 1913. Subscriptions, $1, also 
included in members dues. Trim size, 
9x6. Type page, 4x6%. Published Ist. 
I‘orms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 540. tates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 

$ 25.00 $ 15.00 

6 22.50 13.50 

12 20.00 12.00 





Texas Bankers Record, 1201 Dallas Nat'l 
tank Bldg., Dallas 1, Tex. 


of Texas Bankers’ Association. Est. 1911. 


Subscription, $5. Trim size, 9x12. Type 

page 6%x9%. Published 15th. Forms 

close 10th Agency discounts to recog- 

nized agencies, 15% Circulation, 2,600 

Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 32.50 
6 85.00 49.00 27.50 

45.00 


2 75.00 


26.00 





Time Sales Financing, 176 W. 


Chicago 3 Published by American 
Finance Conference. Est. 1928. Sub- 
scription, $3. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 25th preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
(Sworn), 5,241. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 1% Page 
$ 70.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
6 60.00 50.00 20.00 
12 50.00 10.00 25.00 


rates on request; bleed 15%. 


American Trust 
Published by 
and official organ of Tennessee Bankers 


Official organ 


Adams 8t., 





Trusts and Estates, 


lishers, Inc. Est. 1904. 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 
5,181. Rates— 

Limes 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $175.00 $100.00 $ 65.00 

6 150.00 85.00 55.00 

12 125.00 75.00 45.00 


Color rates on request. 


50 East 42nd St., 
New York 17. Published by Fiduciary Pub- 
Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 6%x9%. Type page, 5%x8%. 
Published, 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 





United States Investor, 530 Atlantic Ave., 
Published by Frank P. 
Subscrip- 


Boston 10, Mass. 


Bennett & Co., Inc. Est. 1891. 


tion, $5. Trim size, 11%x8%. Type page, 
6%x10. Published Saturday. Forms close 
Thurcday Aeenev discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation 12,912. Rates 
Times 1 Page % l’nee % Page 
1 $185.00 $105.00 $ 55.00 
13 160.00 90.00 50.00 
26 150.00 80.00 15.00 
2 120.00 75.00 40.00 


Color rates on request; bleed, 20%. 





Wall Street Journal 
(See COMMERCE AND DISTRIBUTION.) 





CANADA 





Bank Directory of Canada and New- 
foundland Monthly, 234 Bay St., Toronto 


1, Ontario, Canada. Published by Hous- 
ton’'s Standard Pubs. Est. 1907. Sub- 
scription, $8 per annum, Trim size, 6%x 
9. Type page, 5%x8%. Published 25th. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
20%. Circulation, 1,800. Rates—l page, 


$200; % page, $125; % page, $75. 





Wachovia Bank 
Bldg., Raleigh, N. C. Published by North 
Carolina Bankers Ass'n. 
Trim size, 8%x1l. Type 
25th preceding. 
Agency discounts, 





British Columbia Financial Times, 
Box 1509, Kelowna, B, C. 

Bradford W. Heyer. Est. 
scription, $2. Trim _ size, 


1914. 
9x12. 


page, 7%x10%. Published list and 3rd 

Sat. Forms close 2 days preceding. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 $ 26.00 
12 55.00 30.00 15.00 
24 50.00 27.50 12.50 


Color, $20; bleed, 15%. 
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P. O. 
Published by 
Sub- 
Type 


Banker, 305 Royal Bank 
Bldg., Toronto. Published by The Cana- 
dian Bankers Assn. Est. 1893. Subscrip- 
tion. $1. Trim size, 6%x9%. Type page, 
4144x7% Published winter, spring, fall. 
Forms close 15th preceding. Circulation, 
10,992. 


The Canadian 


Rates— 





1 Page % Page % Page 

Flat $ 25.00 $ 15.00 $ 7.50 
(CAB qty 

Canadian Finance, 365 Bannatyne Ave., 


Winnipeg, Man. Published by Home Pub- 


lishing Co. Ltd. Est. 1910 Trim size, 
8%4x11%. Type page, 74%4x10. Published 
monthly Forms close Ist. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2 
Circulation, March, 


1948, 2.7573 (gross), 


3,020, Business and industrial, 1,556; 
insurance, 526; others, 72 Rates—Open, 
per line, 20c; 1,000 lines, 18c; 2,000 lines, 


17c; 3,000 lines, 16c. 


Standard color, $20; bleed, 15%. 


@ ah 


Financial Post, 481 University Ave., To- 
ronto 2. Published by Maclean-Hunter 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1907. Subscription, $5; 
(U. S. A. $6). Type page, 16%x21%. Pub- 
lished Saturday. Forms Tuesday 
Agency disceunts, 15-2. 
20,020; 
and 





close 


29,047. 
executives, 


Circulation, 
Manufacturing 


(gross), 
business 


10,081; bankers, 2,326; bond merchants, 
348; professional, 1,957; stock brokers, 
546; insurance, 1,063; others, 5,626. Rates 

1 iine, 35c; 1,000 lines, 34c; 5,000 lines, 


24c; 10,000 lines, 23c. 





Financial Post Survey of Corporate Se- 
curities, 481 University Ave., Toronto 2. 
Published by Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co., 
Ltd. Price, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 


7x10. Published July. Forms close May 
15 Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, (Swern), 11,535; (gross), 


11,827. 
$80; % page, 
Standard 


Rates, general and financial—1 


$45. 


red, $40; bleed, 15% 





Financial Times, 282 Notre Dame St., W.., 
Montreal, Que. Published by The Mont- 


real Financial Times Publishing Co., 
Ltd. Est. 1912. Subscription, $3. Type 
page, 15x21 Published Friday. Forms 
close Thursday. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates— 
No. Lines Agate Line’ 
1 $0.25 
1,000 .20 
5,000 12 





(CAB 
Monetary Times, 341 Church St., Toron- 
to 2. Published by Monetary Times Print- 
ing Co. Est. 1867. Trim size, 8%x11%\. 
Type page, 642x9}}. Published 15th. 


Forms close 10th. Agency discount, 15-2. 
Circulation, Mar. 1948, 6,666; (gross), 

6,980. Management, 4,655; government, 

977; others, 848. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $ 87.00 $ 66.00 
6 100.00 70.00 55.00 
12 85.00 64.00 50.00 

Color, $35; bleed, 10% 
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Beauty Shops, Toilet Articles 


(See also Drugs, Proprietaries) 








The beauty shop industry was en- 
gaged in 1948 in a sharp skirmish with 
manufacturers of home waving 
While experts said that only small shops 
had lost business to the invaders, forma- 
tion of the Beauty Shop Industry Group 
campaign to 
services of beauty 
Between $1 and $2 


sets. 


to wage an aggressive 
feature the 
was anothe 


million is to be spent. 


shops 


reply. 


The 83,071 beauty shops reported by 
the 1939 Census of Business had a vol- 


ume of $231,670,000, or $2,789 per 
establishment. The Bureau of the 
Census reported about 21,000,000 


women in the urban areas of the United 
States between the ages of 20 and 64. 
Apparently these women spent an aver- 
age of about $11 per year in beauty 


shops in 1939 


A commodity breakdown of depart- 
ment store sales indicated that beauty 
shops, barber shops and workrooms of 
such establishments had 1939 receipts 
of $50,000,000. 


1946 census of beau- 
um Hairdresser, there 
beauty shops in the 


According to a 


ty shops by Amen 


are now 122,114 
U'. S., divided as follows by states: 
\ o°) 320 
\I ‘ ot 
\rkansa *°1,.126 
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We Vir 0 
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XY a 
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ste ! yf un- 
sed hor 
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7" I tl \ Ind ry ( cl 


There are 432,579 beauty shop op- 
erators. Average number of operators 


per shop is 3.6. Increase in number 
of shops since the 1943 All Industry 
Council Survey is 7.6 percent, 

Recent surveys have shown the an- 


nual gross income of total U. S. beauty 
over billion dollars; 
39.5 percent of the shops do 78 per- 
cent of the dollar volume of business 
while 60.5 percent of the shops do the 


shops to be one 


remaining 32 percent of the business. 

About 29.5 million women in the 
United States patronize beauty shops 
Of this number 55.5 percent are 
housewives, 30.9 percent business 
women, 13.3 percent’ professional 
(teachers, nurses, etc.) and 0.3 per- 
cent unclassified. The average fre- 
quency of patron visits to beauty 


shops is once every two weeks. 

The 1939 Census of Distribution also 
reported 4,199 combination barber and 
beauty shops, with a volume of $18,- 
618,000, and 117,998 barber shops, with 
a volume of $230,983,000. 

American Hairdresser’s analysis of 
1989 census figures indicated that al- 


most one-fourth of all beauty shops 
were located in 14 cities: Baltimore, 
Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San 
Francisco, St. Louis and Washington, 
D.C, 


Beauty shops were one of the first 
retail groups to appreciate the advan- 
tages of air conditioning and the value 
of comfortable surroundings in gen- 
eral. In fact, the most successful shops 
are those which have kept in the van 
in modernization, since service is uni- 
formly good, and other factors are like- 
ly to determine the customer’s choice. 
The average shop renovates its interior 
at least every five years. 

The heart of the business, however, 
continues to be the hair trade. Perma- 
nent waving accounts for about 
per cent of receipts, at an average 
price of $7. Shampooing amounts 
to 15 per cent of sales; manicuring, 4 
per cent; finger-waving, 25 per cent; 
haircutting, 2 per cent; hair coloring, 
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2 per cent; facials, 2 per cent. Scalp 
and body treatments bring in the re- 
mainder. 

Beauty and barber shop equipment 
made in 1939 by 72 manufacturers had 
a wholesale value of $13,006,000, of 
which $10,877,000 consisted of the 
former. It was divided as follows: 

Permanent-waving machines, $2,021,- 
000; parts, $590,000; pads, $2,746,000; 
machineless permanent-waving equip- 
ment, $303,000; hair driers, $2,019,000; 
curlers, $2,042,000; other, $1,155,000. 

Hair work was produced by 42 estab- 
lishments in 1939, its value being $1,- 
401,000. 

The 1939 Census of Business report- 
ed 861 barber and beauty supply 
houses, with sales of $44,598,000, a 
gain of 16.2 per cent over 1935. 


Toilet Articles 

Value of perfumes, cosmetics and 
other toilet preparations produced in 
1939 increased 11.4 per cent over 1937 
to $147,466,000. There were 539 manu- 
facturers, compared with 478 in 1937. 
The total was broken down as follows: 


1939 1937 
(Thousands) 

0 ee $8,626 ,480 
RE WEED cccccecéanceses 7,739 4,115 
Creams, other than shaving 19,389 17,597 
Rouges: 

Lipsticks and lip rouge... 6,086 4,417 

Se 2,257 2,520 
Dentifrices iwnwewe vis ,341 3.083 
Sy <éecacesakvseaae 428 407 
Shampoos: 

Containing soap ......... 4,578 3,556 

Containing no soap....... 1,193 1,982 
a ME cccccccedeeses 15,388 11,287 
SE coccotedece 7,327 6,041 
Other toilet powders ...... 3,424 3,112 
Face and hand lotions... 7,636 7,831 
Se wseGheGhenseeene 1,714 1,901 
Pe. chincgveveadenes 4,937 5,036 
te Cn césascuneese 6,915 6,302 
Deodorants for human use.. 5,631 3,503 
Pt Cn siticecapaneete vie 1,177 952 
Manicure preparations ..... 4,652 5,160 
Shaving cream, containing 

> MD vesheacesesnndee os 4,187 1,854 
Other toilet preparations... 13.756 11,410 
Associations 

Associated Master Barbers of Amer- 


ica, 537 S. Dearborn, Chicago. 
Beauty and Barber Supply Institute, 
19 W. 44th St., New York. 
National Hairdressers and Cosmetol- 
ogists Assn., 3510 Olive St., St. Louis. 
National Beauty and Barber Mfrs. 
Assn., 270 Park Ave., New York. 


Publications 


[Audited and worn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 


light face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 


@® 


American Hairdresser. 309 W. Jackson 


Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. Published by Mac- 
lean-Hunter Pub Carn Set 1877 Snh- 
cription, 1 yr. $5. Trim size, 8%4%x11\% 
Type page, 7x10. Published ist Forms 
close 28th of 2nd Mo. preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation 57,605; 
(ross), 60,419. seauty shops and own- 
ers 51,089; operators and managers 
5,087; others, 932. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$440 nn $255 nn $145 no 
0 865.00 °10.00 25.00 
340.00 190.00 110.00 
Standard red, blus yellow, green, $75; 


bleed, $30 


@ iB? 


American Perfumer & Essential Oil Re- 
view, 9 E. 38th St.. New York 16. Pub 
lished by Moore-Robbins Pub. Co. Est 
1906. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x1! 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Fina! 
forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, 3,653; (gross), 4,355. Mfrs 
importers, distributors, 2,211 others 
1,394 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $140.00 $ 90.00 $ 60.00 
& 110.00 70.00 $2. 50 
12 100.00 55.00 32.50 
Standard color, $35; bleed 10% 
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BEAUTY SHOPS, TOILET ARTICLES 





Barber's Journal, 
York 18 


Pub. Corp. Est. 


19 W. 
Published by 
1898. 


Trim size, 8%x11%. 


Published list 


ing. Agency discounts, 10-2. 


19,862 tates— 


Times -1 Page 


Beauty 


44th St., 


New 
Culture 


Subscription, $2. 


Type page, 7%x9%. 


% Page 


$125.00 
95 00 


75.00 





Forms close 5th preced- 
Circulation, 


% Page 


“ne 


75.00 
60.00 
45.00 


Beauty Culture, 19 W. 44th St., New York 


18. Published by 
Corp Est 1918 
size, 8% x11%%4. 


lished 20th preceding. : 


Beauty 


Subscription, 


Type page, 


Culture 
$2. Trim 
7%4x95g. Pub- 
Forms close 8th. 


Pub. 


Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 
22,645. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$500.00 $325.00 $275.00 
6 300.00 175.00 150.00 
12 225.00 135.00 90.00 

Standard color, $50; bleed rate, 10%. 
Beauty Fashion, 101 W Ist § New 
Yor Pu shed b Po} Pub. Cor] 
Est Lilt S cription $2 rrin size, 
x I page 8x11%4. Published 
] ] lOth. Agency discounts 
( ition (Swern), 9,751. Rates— 
Pag Page 4 Pagé 
O15 0 ] 7 ) 80.00 
) l 70 00 

$ of } eed, 10% 


Beauty Shop Compendium, 309 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 6. Published annually 
by American Hairdresser. Type page, 7x 
10. Published Feb. Forms close Dec, 15th. 


Agency discounts, 15-2, Circulation, 
(Sworn), 16,778. Rates—1 page, $300; % 
page, $190; 4 page, $110 

Color $80 bleed e230 


Cosmetics, Southland Life Annex, Dal- 
as Est i4¢ Subscription, $2. Trin 
size 9%4x12% Type page, 8x11 Pub- 
lished 15th Forms close lst Agency 
discounts 15-2 Circulation, 4,520 
tates 
Tin l Page 2 Page % Page 
l $150.00 $ 95.00 $ 60.00 
+} 1 0 x oo 54.00 
12 127.00 8O.00 1.00 
star ia | I > i) t | 10 


Journeyman Barber, Hairdresser and 

Cosmetologist Magazine, 1141 N. Dela- 

vare St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. Est. 1893. 

Subscription, $2. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 

lishes Ist. Forms close 18th. Agency 

discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $155.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.09 
6 140.00 80.00 42.50 
1? 125.00 70.00 35.00 





Master Barber & Beautician Magazine. 
537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5. Official 
organ of “Associated Master Barbers and 
Beauticians of America.” Est. 1920. Sub- 
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scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7%x10. Published 15th. Forms close 


10th Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula- 

tion 11,000. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
] $140.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
6 120.00 65.00 37.50 
1 110.00 60.00 35.00 


© 


Modern Beauty Shop, 608 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5. Published by Modern Beauty 
Shop, Inc. Est. 1924. Subscription. $5 
Trim size, 8%4x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
ublisned 2%5tn preceding. Forms close 


ls Agency discounts, 15 
Circulation, 71,499; (gross) 75,466. 
Beauty shops and owners, 62,983; man- 
igers and operators, 6,441; others, 1,149 
Rates 
Times 1 Page 4 Page 4% Page 
l $650.00 $360.00 $195.00 
6 570.00 210.00 165.00 
12 525.00 280.00 145.00 
Standard color $100; bleed, 10% 


Toiletries Trends, 1606 N. Highland Ave. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. Published by But- 
terworth Publications. Est. 1945. Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 9%x12\%. Type page, 


8x11%. Published luth. Forms close lst. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 

(Sworn), 5,500. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page ! Page 
l $175.00 $110.00 $ 95.00 
6 157.00 aa an R550 
12 148.00 96.50 81.00 
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ORE THAN A MILLION BOAT OWNERS 


...and Yachting reaches the upper bracket! 


There’s now a group of more than a million boat owners buying sails and motors and all the 
things that yachtsmen love to lavish on that “best boat in the harbor.” It’s too big a field 
to be ignored! Yachting delivers the cream of this concentrated group of well-to-do buyers 
that’s growing by leaps and bounds. 


. ' . + . 
Yachting's Circulation Is Booming 

Yachting has had a 100% circulation increase since the war. It’s been entirely voluntary, 

is the best barometer of increasing general interest in the field and specific reliance upon 

the editorial and advertising pages of Yachting. 

Yachtsmen have the money to buy what they want and they’re known to be enthusiasts 
and free spenders on all boating supplies. 

Here are some of the products and services now advertised through the pages of Yachting: 

Write for complete information t 

Diving Equipment Electric Megaphones Canvas and Rope Yachting, 
Clocks and Watches Stoves and Furniture Books Advertising Department 
Binoculars Sails Direction Finders 


Paints and Varnishes Electric Generators Water Purifiers '¢) 
Depth Sounders Pumps Instruments and 

W ire Rope lee Boxes Controls aC f) 
Gasoline and Oil Plywood Cigarette Lighters , 


Radios Insurance Metal Polishes 


Fire Exting tishers Distress Signals Prope llers . * . * 
Ve ntilato? 8 l'niforms Lumbe r and Hardware Yachting Publishing Corporation 


Votors and Parts Searchlights Faste nings 205 E. 42nd es .New York 17, N. Y. 
Tel. MUrray Hill 9-0715 
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The United States Coast Guard re- 
ported 429,719 numbered and undocu- 
mented vessels at the close of 1947. 
Undocumented vessels are machinery- 
propelled vessels of less than five net 
tons engaged in trade which by reason 
of tonnage are exempt from documenta- 
tion, and motor boats of less than 16 
gross tons which are not subject to 
documentation as yachts, together with 
motor boats and motor vessels used ex- 
clusively for pleasure purposes which 
are 16 gross tons or over and not so 
documented. These vessels are required 
to be numbered. 

Coast Guard 


District 
(Boston 


Customs Port 
Boston 
Portland, Maine . 
St. Albans, Vt. 
Providence, R. I.... 


..St. Louis . 
Pittsburgh 
Pembina 
Minneapolis 
Indianapolis 
Louisville 
Memphis 
Vacant (Des 
Omaha (part) 


(part) 
Moines) 


New York 
Bridgeport 
Philadelphia 


3,951 
,129 
362 


,442 
817 


1,091 
7,906 


Norfolk 
Baltimore 
Wilmington, N. C. 


3,514 


Charleston 
Savannah 
Tampa (part) 


.New Orleans 
Tampa (part) 
Mobile 

Port Arthur 
Galveston 

Laredo 

El Paso , i 
Memphis (part) 


(New Orleans) 


Ogdensburg 
Rochester 
Buffalo 
Duluth ‘ 
Milwaukee 
Detroit 
Chicago 
Cleveland 


(Cleveland 


..San Juan 
St. Thomas 


Los Angeles 
San Diego 
Nogales 


(Long Beach) 


.San Francisco .... 
Denver 


San Francisco) 


Juneau 
Great Falls 
Omaha (part) 


47,467 
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(Honolwlu) ....Honolulu 3,830 


3,830 


Grand Total . 429,719 

Motor Boating estimates that there 
are 2 million motor boats in the U. S. 
Inboard powered craft account for 50 
per cent of the total, the remainder 
being outboard runabouts and other 
small craft used with outboard motors. 


The inboard powered craft include 
runabouts, utility boats, work boats, 
gasoline and Diesel cruisers, commu- 
ters, cruising house boats, gas and 
Diesel powered motor yachts up to 300 
feet in length, and sailing craft 
equipped with engines for auxiliary 
power. 


The outboards are mostly utility or 
family type runabouts, with a small 
percentage of special racing boats. 
More than half of the outboard en- 
gines are used on ordinary rowboats, 
canoes, dinghies, and other craft not 
built specially for this purpose. 


In addition to powered boats, there 
are more than 100,000 small sailboats 
without engines, and possibly another 
million small craft without power, 
such as rowboats, canoes, kayaks, 
dinghies, etc. The sailboats include 
several hundred special design classes, 
besides the auxiliaries which are classi- 
fied as motor boats. 
These boats have 45,000 square 
miles of water in which to navigate. 
There are more than 20,000 lakes in 
Minnesota, Michigan, Maine and New 
Hampshire. Inland lakes, rivers and 
canals have 100,000 miles of shore line, 
compared with 15,000 miles of Federal 
waterways shore line. 
The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
was the first in which any division was 
made between ship and boat building. 
In that year, the Bureau of the Census 
found 202 establishments engaged in 
building and repairing boats of less 
than five gross tons. This number was 
distributed as follows: 
Value of 
Output 
$(000) 

California 323 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Illinois 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio 

Uregon 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Other states*. 

U. § 

*Alabama, 2; District of Columbia, 1; 
Indiana, 1; lowa, 1; Louisiana, 1; Maryland, 
2; Missouri, 2: New Hampshire, 1; North 
Carolina, 2; Rhode Island, 1; South Caro- 
lina, 1. 
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These 202 establishments had 2,630 
wage earners, who were paid $2,897,- 
000. Cost of materials, supplies, fuel, 
purchased electric energy and contract 
work was $4,958,000; value added by 
manufacture was $5,926,000; horse- 
power of prime movers, 872. 


The Boating Industry believes that 
these figures are much too low, even 
though they are confined to boats of 
less than five gross tons. That author- 
ity said it is impossible to break down 
boating campanies into a single classifi- 
cation, most of them rendering multiple 
services. A boat builder may also sell 
engines and hardware; a boat yard 
may sell standardized boats. Dealers 
handle engines, outboard motors and 
marine accessories as well as boats. The 
following table shows the number per- 
forming each function: 


Build Pleasure & Commercial 
Boats 

Repair, Service & Store Boats... 

Sell Boats 

Sell Outboard Motors 

Sell Inboard Motors 

Retail Marine Hardware & Ac- 
cessories 

Distribute Marine 
Accessories 

Naval Architects & Brokers 

Manufactures of Engines, Hard- 
ware, Etc. 

Manufacturers’ Representatives 
& Salesmen 

Fleet Operators (Pleasure & 
Commercial ) 

U. S. Government (Departments 
& Offices) 


Hardware 


484 
196 


The 1939 census gave this breakdown 
of production: 
Value 
$(000) 
4,394 
3,599 
795 
,049 
625 


400 


No. 
Motorboats (except lifeboats) 13,184 
Inboard 
Outboard 
Sailboats 
Rowboats 
Lifeboats 
Motor-propelled 
Hand-propelled 
Canoes 
Other 


32,660 


Lloyd’s Register of American Yachts 
reported about 6,000 yachts in the 
United States. Lloyd classifies as a 
yacht every boat over 30 feet in length, 
whether sail er power. Many yachts, of 
course, are much larger, and are so 
commodious and well-equipped that 
they were able to render yeoman ser- 
vice to the United States during the 
war. 


According to Lloyd’s Register of 
American Yachts, almost half of the 
6,000 such boats registered have their 
heme ports in New York State. New- 
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port, R. I., is another yachting center 
of note. The 3,000 yachts not registered 
from New York, however, are fairly 
well distributed among states border- 
ing on large bodies of water, even Chi- 
cago boasting a number. 


Distribution 


Five manufacturers dominated the 
inboard motorboat field prior to the 
war. One of these companies had about 
1,000 dealers, and trade estimates 
place the total number of dealers at 
2,500. While this is probably fairly 
close for the inboard motorboat field, 
a large number of dealers who are 
difficult to classify sell outboard 
motors and other boating equipment. 

The average price of an inboard 
motorboat is $1,500, though such boats 
may be bought for as $1,000 
and as high as $25,000. 


low as 


Future Outlook 


Every indication points to a tremen- 
dous expansion in the boating; market. 
Many boat lovers have been deprived of 


their favorite sport for years; many 
service men were thrown into contact 
with boats for the first time, and the 
trade believes, will follow their new 
avocations in time of peace. 

An elaborate survey conducted by 


Yachting indicated that most postwar 
custom built pleasure vessels cost con- 
siderably more than prewar models. 

The consensus was that quality of 
stock craft will be greatly improved. 
Production line building will tend to 
keep prices in line. 


Architects replying to the Yachting 
survey indicated preferences in equip- 
ment as follows: 


Refrigeration, radio telephones, auto- 
matic steering, navigational equipment, 
mechanical ventilation, hydraulic con- 
trols, winches, motor generators, heat- 
windlasses, air condi- 
electrical cooking ap- 


ing equipment, 
tioning, pumps, 


pliances, boat hoists, sound proofing, 
electric toilets, flexible shafting and 
tubes, fire protection devices, lever 


rather than wheel steerers, booster type 
clutch operation. 


Preferences of builders were given 


in this order: 

Radio telephones, refrigeration, hy- 
draulic controls, automatic steering de- 
vices, navigational equipment (this in- 
cludes direction finders, ete.), electric 
cooking appliances, mechanical ventila- 
tion and heating, lighting plants, fresh 
water cooling systems, automatic power 
plants, winches, windlasses, air condi- 
tioning, mechanical blowers, motor gen- 
erators, automatic fire protection, sail 
handling devices, boat hoists, electric 
toilets, roller screening, booster type 
clutch operation, sounding devices, rub- 
ber bearings, pressure water systems, 
anchor handling devices, smaller en- 
gines. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures ate printed in boldface; unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 


Aviation and Yachting, 11201 Conners 
Ave., Detroit 5, Mich. Published by Wal- 
ter X. Brennan. Type page, 74x10. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms « 20th. Agency dis- 


} 
lose 


counts, 15-2 
Circulation (Swern), 10,812. Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $140.00 $ 75.00 
6 1?.00 120.00 64.00 
] » roo 112.00 60_00 


Boat & Equipment News, Pleasure Craft 
Edition, 224 E. 41st St., New York 17 


Published by Boat Statistics & Pub. Co., 
Inc. Est. 1945. Trim size, 8%x115%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published bi-monthly, Jan. 
1. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation 50,331. tates— 
Times 1 Page » Page % Page 
1 $600.00 $230.00 $190.00 
6 480.00 260.00 150.00 
1 consecutive issues, $420. Color, 


l page. 6 


$125: bleed. 15° 


— 

tA 
Boating Industry, The, 505 Pleasant St 
St. Joseph, Mich Published by Boating 
Industry. Est. 1938. Trim size, 8%4x11% 


Type pege, 7x10. Published Jan. 10, Mar. 
15, Apr. 15, May 15, June 15, Aug. 15, Oct 
15, Nov. 15 Forms close lst Agency 
discounts 15-2 
Circulation, Nov., 1947, 10,264; (gross), 
11,282, Rates 
Times 1 Pa se Page 4, Page 
‘ $285.00 $160.00 $ 90.00 
{ 230.00 125.00 75.00 
g 185.00 105.00 65.00 
Standard red, $7 bleed, 10% 
Boating South, 244 Camp St., New Or 
eans 12, La. Published by H. L. Peace 
Pubs. Est 1945 Subscription, $2.50 
Trim size, 9x10. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
ished monthly. Forms close 5th pre- 
eding Agency discounts 15-2 Circu 
itior 9,000 Rate 
Times 1 Page 4 Page % Page 
1 $195.00 $145.00 $115.00 
6 170.00 120.00 95.00 
2 150.00 95.00 55.00 
Color, $70: bleed, 10% 


@® 


Motor Boat, combined with Power Boat- 
ng, 63 Beekman St., New York 7 Pub- 
ished bv Me 


tor Boat Pubs.. Ine Est 
1904. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12 
Type page, 7x10. Published list. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir 
*nlation, 37.753; (gross), 38,631. Rates 
1 $275.00 $170.00 $ 95.00 
240.00 145.00 80.00 
9 205.00 125.00 70.00 
Red and black, $100; bleed, 15%. 
Motor Boating, 572 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. Published by Hearst Magazines, 
Ine Est. 1907. Subscription, $3.50. Trin 
ize, 9xlZ. Type page, 7x10%. Published 
Ist Forms close 5th Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 42,201; (gross), 43,605. 
Rates— 
Time ? ‘ Page 4 Page 
$460.00 $265.00 $160.00 
6 390.00 225.00 140.00 
12 320.00 185.00 115.00 
Additional discount for 12 consecutive 
pages 
Standard red, $100; bleed, 15 
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Pacific Motor Boat. 71 Columbia St 





Seattle 4, Wash Published by Miller 
Freeman Publications st. 1908. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11% Type 
page 7x10 Published 20th preceding 
Forms close 3rd. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, 10,606; (gross), 11,107, 
Rates— 
Times Page 1, Page 
| $275.00 $170.00 $110.00 
*7 5.00 140.00 85.00 
*13 185.00 120.00 75.00 
*7ith and 13th insertions appear in 
Pacific Motor Boat Handbook 
Standard red, $85: ylue, green, $100.00; 


bleed, $15 


Pacific Motor Boat Handbook, 71 Colum- 


bia St., Seattle 4, Wash. Published by 
Miller Freeman Pubs. Type page, 4%x 
7} Published May 15 Forms close 
March 30th. Agency discount, 15-0. 
Rates—1l1 page $165 page $110; % 


Rudder, The, 9 Murray St., New York 7 


Est. 1890 Published by Rudder Publish- 

ing Co. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 9x 
| ype page i4x9% Published 1st 
orms close 10th Agency discounts, 

15-2. Circulation, 29,178; (gross), 29,188, 

Rates 

Times l Page ® Page , Page 
] $300.00 $150.00 75.00 
in 70.00 135.00 67.50 
12 240.00 120.00 60.00 


Standard red or blue, $100; bleed, 10%. 


Sea—The Pacific Yachting Magazine, 844 


Wall St., Los Angeles 14, Calif Pub- 
lished by Sea Publications, Inc. Est. 1937. 
Subscription, $3 Type page 44x10 
Published Ist Forms close Ist Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 8,667. Rates— 
limes ou ' Page 4% Page 
1 $230.00 $145.00 $ 90.00 
6 200.00 125.00 75.00 
12 165.00 105.00 65.00 
Color, $70: bleed, 10% 


Sea’s Pacific Coast Yacht Register, 844 


Wall St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. Published 
by Sea Publications, Inc. Est. 1936. Sub- 
scription, $2 Trim size, 5%x8%. Type 
page, 43,x7%. Published annually. 
Forms close May Ist. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 2,500. Rates— 
rimes 1 Page 6 Page % Page 
l $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 
Color, $45; bleed, 10 
Yachting, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
Published by Yachting Publishing Corp. 
Est 1907 Subscription ¥ Trim size 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
ist Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 
Circulatior 14,763; (gre ) 14,9012. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $485.00 $285.00 $170.00 
H $10.00 240.00 145.00 
12 335.00 195.00 120.00 
1 page, 12 consecutive issues, $295 
Standard red, $100; other colors, $125; 
bleed, 10°¢ 
Yachtsman’s Guide, 572 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. Published by Hearst Mag- 
azines, In Type page, 5x8 Published 
Jan. and June Agency discounts 15-2, 
Rates l page $150 1% page $75 \% 
page, $40 
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Bottling, Beverages, Soda Fountains 


(See also Alcoholic Beverages; Brewing and Malting: Food Manufacturing and Distribution) 





There are two major divisions in the 
soft drink bottling industry: “Inde- 
pendent” bottlers, producing their own 
branded lines, and franchise bottlers, 
operating under contractual agree- 
ment with parent companies producing 


nationally-advertised and _ distributed 
beverages. 
There are now about 6,800 bottlers 


of carbonated beverages in the United 
States, according to National Bottlers’ 
Gazette, which further estimates that 
300 operated by World War II 
veterans. From the standpoint of or- 
ganization and operation, the most im- 
portant distinction in the bottling in- 
dustry is the franchise operation based 
on closely guarded proprietary formu- 
las, and those made from standard ex- 
concentrates or flavors. 


are 


tracts, 

These bottling plants are served by 
about 1,200 suppliers, 500 of whom de- 
vote their efforts exclusively to the 
bottling industry. 

The status of the bottling industry, 
April 1948, is different from the pat- 
tern shown during the war years. 
Removal from the rationing list (July, 
1947), of sugar, the industry’s princi- 
pal ingredient, started the industry on 
a rush to re-develop markets and in- 
crease production and sales. 

Remaining as obstructions to the 
physical expansion of trade the 
continuing high cost of plant construc- 
tion and plant equipment. The industry 
has made some progress with its ac- 
quisition of sufficient new trucks to 
meet its normal needs of about 80,000 
mobile units, all of which are equipped 
with special bodies. 


are 


1947 are 
with a 
Per 
bottles. 


Production (and sales) in 
estimated at 820,000,000 cases, 
wholesale value of $656,000,000. 
capita consumption was 139.5 

Food including groceries, 
chains, ete., account for approximately 
65% of the industry’s output, most of 
it going to home consumption. 


stores, 


The industry is looking forward to 
a substantial increase in sales by vir- 
tue of expanded use of bottle 
and vending units, both bottle and cup 
types, to service an estimated 1,000,000 


coolers 


additional outlets, in addition to the 
1,500,000 now served, 
Despite greatly increased costs in 


all departments, the traditional 5c 
ceiling price remains. There have been 
this, specifically 
in the 12-0z. package, where the retail 
price been fixed at stemming 
from an increase in the wholesale price. 


several exceptions to 


has 6c, 


In an era of intense industrial de- 
velopment, the bottling industry is one 
of the most highly mechanized. This 
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enables the relatively small number of 
plants to turn out a production of 
nearly a billion dollars (retail value) 
annually. 

Plants may vary in size and capacity, 
but they use similar or identical equip- 
ment. Most of it has been specially 
developed and designed for the indus- 
try. 

Inside the one or two-story building 


of the average plant is an array of 
gleaming’ stainless steel surfaced 
equipment. The largest single piece 


is the bottle washer, ranging in capac- 
ity from 480 to 15,000 bottles an hour. 
Grouped around this unit are a num- 
ber of smaller machines, connected by 
moving conveyor lines. The convey- 
ors feed the bottles to the filler, where 
a predetermined amount of sirup (a 
blend of sugar, extracts, flavors, color 
and other ingredients) is measured 
into each bottle. 


The conveyor moves the bottles to 
the next unit, where they are filled 
with carbonated water (water impreg- 
nated with CO, gas). The bottles con- 
tinue to the head of another machine 
where the crown cap is automatically 
affixed. In some instances the bottling 
process ends here, but in others an- 
other mechanical unit turns the bottles 
over vigorously to effect a thorough 
mixture of the contents. Labeling ma- 
chines affix body and neck labels and 
neck foil decorations and the bottle is 
ready for market. Essential supple- 
mentary equipment not on the produc- 
tion line includes water-coolers and fil- 
ters, sirup room equipment and case 
conveyor lines. 


The sale of soft drinks is less sea- 
sonal than generally believed, heavy 
industry advertising helping to level 
out the sales curve. Self-vending 
cooling units have helped in this ef- 
fort. Dispensers hold from 29 to 104 
bottles and cost from $55 to $325. In- 
troduction and promotion of six bottle 
cartons have appreciably increased the 
unit of sales. 

The industry ranked 21st in value 
added by manufacture in 1939, the last 
census year. 

The 1939 Census of Manufacturers 
reported 4,504 establishments, with 
products valued at $365,779,000, a gain 
of 32.2 per cent over 1937. There were 
21,265 wage earners with wages of $20,- 
344,719. The cost of materials, sup- 
plies, purchased energy and contract 
work was $153,935,000 and the value 
added by manufacture, $211,844,000. 


Horsepower of prime movers was 
4,733 
Production was divided as follows 


within the industry in 1939: 


Cases Value 

(Thousands) 

Carbonated beverages ..... ..- $355,839 
Bottled beverages ...... 470,702 352,623 
Bulk goods, gallons...... 10,879 3,21 
BE POUOUNIED iccccccccces « A 4,264 
Bottled beverages ....... 6,264 4,022 
Bulk goods, gallons...... 941 242 


Production of cereal beverages in 
1939 was 4,886,000 gallons, valued at 
$1,593,000. All of it was produced out- 
side of the non-alcoholic beverage in- 
dustry as defined by the Bureau of the 
Census. 

Six- and seven-ounce bottles were the 
most popular in the carbonated field, 
269,769,000 cases being packed. Twelve- 
ounce bottles filled 117,484,000 cases. 


Establishments engaged wholly or 
principally in the production of car- 
bonated beverages, cereal beverages 
and non-alcoholic still beverages are in- 
cluded in this industry as covered by 
the census. Production of fruit and 
vegetable juices or the bottling of nat- 
ural waters are not included. 


Plants accounting for 98.1 per cent 
of the industry’s production reported 
1939 expenditures of $123,807,000 for 
principal materials. The largest item 
was $82,060,000 for flavoring extracts 
and sirups. They spent $22,438,000 for 
sugar; $3,823,000 for carbonic gas; 
$11,781,000 for crowns; $1,762,000 for 
labels; $593,500 for dry ice; $774,000 
for acids; $339,000 for coloring. 


Another 3,003 establishments ac- 
counting for 66.6 per cent of the indus- 
try’s production reported expenditures 
for plant and equipment of $24,122,000, 
divided as follows: New construction 
or major alterations of buildings and 
other fixed plant and structures, $6,- 
6U6,000; new machinery and operating 
equipment, $14,206,000; second hand 
plant and equipment and for land, $2,- 
056,000; unclassified, $1,255,000. 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
found that 8.1 per cent of distribution 
was through channels owned by the 
manufacturer. Seven per cent went to 
the producers’ own wholesale branches, 
and 1.1 per cent to their own retail 
stores. Another 6.2 per cent went di- 
rect to consumers, 1.3 per cent going 
to industrial users and 0.9 per cent to 
consumers at retail. 


Other percentages were as follows: 
To wholesalers and jobbers, 13.3 per 
cent; to export intermediaries, 0.3 per 
cent; to retailers, including chains, 76.1 
per cent. 


An idea of the diversity of material 
required by bottling plants is indicated 
by the following list: 

Beverage bottles, beverage coolers 
and dispensers; beverage sterilizers; 
blocked tin-lined piping; bottle boxes, 
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The National Magazine of the Industry 
Read by More Beverage Bottlers 

Highest Subscription Price in Field 

Your Dollars Buy More Buying Readers 








THE MARKET 


This billion dollar year around soft drink 
industry is continually growing. Now with 
production of more coin operated vending 
units and other favorable growth factors. 
t will pay you to give greater study to the 
sales potentials in this field. The soft drink 
industry buys many hundreds of different 
kinds of ‘services, products, equipment, ma- 
hinery and supplies. Notice at the bottom 
of this page a very incomplete list of some 
of the types and kinds of products bought 
by the readers of American Carbonator and 
Bottler. If the product, equipment, or serv- 
ice you have is not listed, we invite you to 
isk us about its sales potential among our 
readers. (Agencies—it is not necessary to 
disclose client or prospective client's name 

merely tell us the nature of the equip- 
ment, service or supply item so that we can 
give you definite information.) The industry 
is enjoying a most prosperous period. Hun- 
dreds of different types of equipment need 
replacing among thousands of plants. We 
ire headquarters for information on what 
the industry needs—just tell us what you 
ike and we will tell you the sales possi 


it) ties, 


EDITORIAL POLICY 


The 44 years of service to the industry is 
proof that this business paper provides the 

lustry with dependable, factual informa- 
tion on sales, merchandising, new applica- 


s, new technical developments and im 


portant trends. American Carbonator and 
Bottler is recognized for its leadership in 
upholding the rights of the industry—in pre- 
senting practical suggestions of business 
policies to the leaders in the industry and 
for unbiased and full coverage of the im- 


portant news. 


MAKE-UP OF INDUSTRY 
UNITS 


There are 6,500 operating soft drink plants 
in the United States as of June 30, 1948, 
and 420 plants in Canada, divided into fran- 
chise, or proprietary plants (usually inde- 
pendently owned) and independent bot- 
tlers. The 1947 production exceeded 625 


million cases. 


CIRCULATION 


See latest ABC statement for current figures 

or ask us to send you one. The fact that 
American Carbonator and Bottler is con- 
sistently read by aggressive bottling plant 
owners, corporation exe¢ utives, Managers, 
superintendents, foremen and other plant 
employees year after year and at the highest 
subscription price in the field is proof of its 
high quality circulation. With American 
Carbonator and Bottler your advertising 
reaches plant equipment and supply buying 
personnel, with money to spend! The circu- 
lation closely parallels the number of bot- 


tling plants geographically. 


ADVERTISING 
LEADERSHIP 


American Carbonator and Bottler consis- 
tently carries the largest volume of paid 
display advertising in the field. Note the 


five year record below: 


1943 1,001 
1944 1,388 
1945 1,599 
1946 1,719 
1947 1,744 


1948 (through June 1948) 865!/4 


The reasons for preference of American 
Carbonator and Bottler are these: (1) re- 
sults. (2) lower actual cost, (3) low cost 
per thousand of effective circulation, (4) 
reaches more buying power units (plant 
owners and executives). If your advertising 
to the soft drink bottling field is not in 
American Carbonator and Bottler, check the 
cost and circulation figures now. Agencies 
give your clients the benefits of these low 
rates, plus greater volume of effective cir- 
culation, 

Now when advertising costs are going to be 
studied more thoroughly than ever before, 
more manufacturers are going to measure 
and weigh circulation and readership values 
more closely than ever before. We invite 
your close study of American Carbonator 
and Bottler now on your sales and adver 


tising plans. 


Umeuitalte CARBONATOR AND BOTTLER 


@ ATLANTA 
56 Marietta St., N.W. 


Tel. WALnut 964! 








NEW YORK 
480 Lexington Ave 
Tel. Plaza 9-0899 


DETROIT 
131 W. Lafayette St. 
Tel. Randolph 7298 
DALLAS—524! Bonita St., Taylor 0888 


PARTIAL LIST OF PRODUCTS OUR READERS BUY 

Advertising Novelties : 2 ; 
Advertising Signs Cement Floor Material Floor Cleaning Equipment Oil Burners Tanks—Stainless Steel, etc. 
Air Conditioning Equipment Cleansers Fruit Juices Packing Machinery Temperature Control 
Beverage Coolers Compressors Hand Trucks Paints Equipment 
Bottling Machinery Control Equipment Heating Equipment Power Plant Equipment Thermometers 
Bottles Conveyors Insecticides Pumps Tile 
Bottle Washers Decalcomania Inspection Devices Recording Instruments Tires 

oilers Displays Labels Refrigerating Equipment Trucks 

30xes Display Stands Labelling Equipment Rubber Boots and Truck Bodies 
srick—floor Electric Motors Laboratory Equipment Specialties Uniforms 

Srushes Electrical Equipment Lift Trucks Scales Valves 

‘usiness Machines Electric Fly Killers Lighting Equipment Shipping Cases Vending Machines 
ases Flavors Lubricants Stokers Water Softeners 


CHICAGO 
1555 W. 79th St. 
Tel. Hudson 6873 


LOS ANGELES © 
427 W. Fifth St. 


Tel. Michigan 9849 
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The editors of INDUSTRIAL 


A b k now le dgm en [MARKETING acknowledge, 
with sincere appreciation, the 
assistance given in the prepara- 

tion of this volume by the hundreds of sources which sup- 


plied market data and statistical material for inclusion in 


its pages. 


These sources include scores of bureaus and departments 
in the United States Department of Commerce, Department 
of Agriculture, Treasury Department, Bureau of Mines, and 
other executive government departments; virtually all of the 
trade associations and industrial and commercial organiza- 
tions in the United States; and more than 100 business pub- 
lications whose research and statistical staffs supplied perti- 


nent data on their respective fields. 


In presenting the primary data on trade and industry, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING makes no attempt to perform 
original research. Instead, it confines itself solely to the 
collection, correlation and interpretation of existing data. 
Because of this editorial policy, The Market Data Number 
contains a complete and correlated picture of every field. 


rather than the statistical findings of one individual or group. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is particularly grateful to those 
business publications which supplied the essential data, out- 
side the realm of statistical compilation, which is an impor- 
tant portion of each market study. The data in question 


relates to the buying and selling organization of each field. 
the trade practices peculiar to each industry, and the infor- 
mation on internal industry problems and practices which 
is often of vital importance to all who attempt to sell to 


the industry. 
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lavoring extracts and flavoring sirups, cost--. 


ugar: 
Total pounds 
Total cost 
Beet 
Pounds 
Cost 
Cane 
Pounds 
Cost 
Corn 
Pounds 
Cost 


Carbonic gas: 
20-pound cylinders 
Number 
Cost 


‘Dry ice’ (solid carbon dioxide 
Pounds 


Cost 


C orn sirup 
Pounds 
Cost 


loring (sugar, aniline, and vegetable), cost 
itric, tartaric, and phosphoric), cost 


1 Detailed data reported by 4,358 establishn 
? Detailed data reported by 3,472 « 

Detailed data reported by 3,048 establishments, whe 
¢ Data not available. 


ents, who 


Principal Materials Consumed in the Industry 


| 1939! 1937 ? 19293 


$82, 060, 367 $53, 700, 675 $14, 404, 578 





464,884,942 | 291, 924, 527 204, 277, 402 
$22, 437, 831 $14, 321, 279 | $11, 121, 418 
21, 557, 057 | 10, 780, 948 | (4) 
$1, 041, 277 $499, 571 (4) 
437, 652, 202 278, 856, 575 (4 
$21, 137, 864 | $13, 717, 967 ‘ 
5, 675, 683 | 2, 287, 004 ‘) 
$258, 690 | $103, 741 ‘ 
105, 177 | 
$238, 258 
$3. 711, 45 $2 7 682 
1, 129, 223 
$3, 584, 979 
16, 522, 682 | (4 (4) 
$593, 516 (4 (4) 


1, 603, 609 14, 759, 930 





$79, 810 $802, 175 
$445, 577 $306, 750 
$562, 228 $644, 647 
$9. 013 +s (4 
$1, 761, 936 $2, 156, 224 *) 


se value of products amounted to 98.1 percent of the total value of products for the industry. 


blishments, whose value of products amounted to 92.7 percent of the total value of products for the industry. 
se Value of products amounted to 76 percent of the total value of products for the industry. 


Burea ‘ t} Census 








shipping cases and cooperage; bottle 
ippers, bottle washing machinery; 
ittlers’ machinery and general sup- 
plies, carbonators, carbonic gas; clean- 
ng and germicidal products and insect 
colors and flavors, con- 
entrates, extracts, sirups, essential 
ls and acids; conveyors and conveyor 
elts; crowns, de-aerating machines; 
lisplay advertising, signs and novelties, 
electric motors and equipment; electric 
gns; insurance; internal combustion 
labeling and foiling machines; 
motor trucks, motor truck 
industrial tractors, 
icks and accessories; paints, varn- 
es, lacquers, enamels, rust preven- 
ves and water proofing; pasteur- 
ers; packaging machinery, refrigerat- 
r equipment; specialty drinks, sugar; 
up agitators and mixers; sirup mak- 
and filters; tanks for mixing and 
water coolers (carbonat- 
filters, water softeners; 
water stills, ete. 


exterminators; 


ngines ; 
otor cars, 


ibs and bodies: 


storage ; 
); water 
ter sterilizers; 
\ccording to National Bottlers’ Ga- 
with the exception of about 2,500 
ints which manufacture only one 
duct (a single flavor in a standard- 
bottle) the average bottling plant 
ns out a variety of products rang- 
from ginger ale (the industry’s 
t beverage flavor—an importation 
n Ireland early in the 19th century) 
well-known fruit flavors, such as 
nge, grape, lemon, and relatively 
flavors of every description, among 
ch are maté and papaya drinks. 
re are over thirty different types 
flavors. Bottle sizes commonly used 
6, 7, 8, 10, 12, 16, 24, 28 and 32 


“eS. 


The industry’s products are packed 
in glass bottles which cost about four 
cents each. That makes it absolutely 
essential for bottles to be returned to 
the individual plants whence they come. 
This is accomplished by a system of 
deposits involving retailers and con- 
sumers. 

Introduction of a lighter-weight and 
less expensive glass bottle, however, 
may change this situation. 

During the fall and winter months, 
“mixer-type” drinks (ginger ales, rick- 
eys, sparkling waters) are featured in 
advertising; holiday packages and 
“specials” are introduced; new mer- 
chandising and promotional campaigns 
started; sales contests begun among the 
bottlers’ sales staffs. 

National Bottlers’ Gazette reports 
more bottled drinks are bought on “im- 
pulse” than for any other reason. This 
accounts for the tremendous concentra- 
tion of advertising by all bottlers at 
point-of-sale. They deluge their retail- 
ers with metal and paper cards and 
displays, back-of-bar decorations, bot- 
tle racks and stands, coolers, and price 
cards. 

The number of outlets served by an 
average sized plant is 2,000 to 3,000. 
Larger plants have as many as 10,000 
outlets. The bottler maintains contact 
with these outlets through his sales- 
men, who often deliver the goods also, 
and are called “driver-salesmen.” This 
is the usual policy—to combine the sell- 
ing and delivery functions. Sales train- 
ing methods are relatively new in the 
industry, but their use, with apparent 
good results by the larger and more 
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progressive bottlers has given impetus 
to the use of employe-training pro- 
grams. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
gave the following figures on distri- 
bution of bottling plants: 

Per Capita 


Value of 
Region N« Product 
New England ........ 17 $2.15 
Middle Atlantic... .. 1,282 2.02 
South Atlantic ..... $96 4.02 
East North Central. 1,180 2.7% 
West North Central. TOK 
East South Central .. 42' 
West South Central.... 679 
Mountain een 25 
Pacifi 7 





Soda Fountains 


The Bureau of the Census reported 
that of the 57,903 drug stores in busi- 
ness in 1939, 39,452, or 68.1 per cent, 
had fountains, and did a volume of 
$1,205,241,000, or 77.1 per cent of the 
total. Since fountains and meals ac- 
count for 20 per cent of the business of 
drug stores, fountain volume is fixed at 
$241,000,000 for 1939. Independent 
stores with fountains numbered 36,191 
or 91.7 per cent of the establishments, 
and they did a business of $877,695,000, 
or 72.8 per cent. Chain stores to the 
number of 3,240, or 8.2 per cent, had a 
volume of $326,549,000, or 27.1 per cent 

Census figures, however, do not do 
justice to the fountain field. Fountain 
Service estimates that there are 120,- 
000 soda fountains in the country, 40,- 
000 being in drug stores; 40,000 in 
confectionery stores; 15,000 in restau- 
rants; 5,000 in ice cream stores; 4,000 
2,000 in variety 
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in department stores; 
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Smaller fountainette installa- 


17.600. 


stores. 
tions numbe! 


Volume is fixed at $1.25 billion, with 
food for $454 


soft drinks the remainder. 


accounting million and 


Closures 


thrown on 
soft 
the 


pro- 


An 


produc tior 


interesting light is 
consumption) of 


States by 


(and 


drinks in the United 


Bureau of the Census’ report on 


crowns for beverage con- 


1947, 


small, but essential item, as far as the 


duction of 
tainers. In the production of this 
bottling industry is concerned, reached 
the 330,158,025 
words, production, and 
bottled 


mammoth figure of 


gross. In othe 
presumably consumption of 


drinks, 


ure of 


hit the almost unbelievable fig- 
417 ,542,755,600. 


This was 340 crowns for every man, 
woman and child in the United States, 
assuming the present population is 140 
million. While the bottling industry ap- 
praises 1947 consumption of soft drinks 
140 bottles per capita, data on 
that 


extremely conservative. A 


at only 


crown production indicates this 
estimate Is 
considerable part of production is how- 
evel 


utilized by the alcoholic beverage 


trade. 


Crown production in 1947 represented 
a 16° increase over 1946, and of 55% 


1943, 
Crown production is fairly evenly dis- 


over when the series was started. 


tributed throughout the year, the peak 


being reached in Oct., 1947, and the 
nadir in February. In October, pro- 
duction was almost 33 million gross, 


while in February it was slightly over 


24 million 





Distribution of Bottling Plants by Population Groups 


Number 


Average Pe 


Cities-Towns Population Groups No. Plants City 
525 Population less than 2,000 551 1.0 
738 Population between 2,000 and 5,000 842 1.1 

1,105 Population between 5,000 and 25,000 2,000 1.8 
189 Population between 25,000 and 50,000 656 3.5 
197 Population over 50,000 2,012 10.2 





Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Story of an Industry. 

A brochure reviewing the soft drink 
industry, its vital statistics and its 
operational facilities and methods. 
Illustrated with color photographs 
showing the exterior and interiors of 
modern bottling plants. Published by 
National Bottlers’ Gazette. 


Associations 

American Bottlers of Carbonated 
Beverages, 1128 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The Counter Freezer Assn., 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

National Assn. of Retail Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, Inc., Commerce Guard- 
ian Bldg., Toledo, O. 

Soda Mfrs. Assn., 
Washington St., Chicago. 


111 W. 


Fountain 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- 


men's, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 


© @ 


American Carbonator and Bottler, West- 


ern Union tidg~., Atlanta 3, Ga. Pub- 
lished by Loyless Pub. Co. Est. 1905 
Subscription, $4. Trim size, 8%x11% 


Type page 7x10 Published list Forms 
close 10th pre Agency discounts, 15-0 
Cir at n, 6.935; (gross), 8,010. Bev- 
erage bottling plants 5,543; mfrs. and 

exe ‘ Others, 373 Rates 
Time Page % Page % Page 
$165.00 $ 85.00 
125.00 ‘ oo 
S000 100.00 5.00 

~ ; ad eco ) ed $20 





CCA 

_——— 
Bottling Industry, 107 W. 43rd St., New 
York 18. Published by Don Gussow Pub- 
lications, Inc. Est. 1946. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size 11%xl4%. Type page, 11x14. 
Published every other Thursday. Forms 
close 2 weeks prec. Agency discounts, 
15-0 Circulation, Oct., 1947, 6,590; 
(gross), 7,500. Bottling plants, 6,438; 
others, 121. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page %4 Page 

$300.00 235.00 $135.00 

13 210.00 155.00 95.00 
°6 175.00 125.00 85.00 
Standard red, $45 
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Chain Store Age Fountain Restaurant 

Combination, 185 Madison Ave., New 

York 16. Published by Lebhar-Friedman 

Pubs., Inc. Est. 1925. Subscription, $3 

Trim size, 8%x115% Type page, 7x10 

Published 30th preceding. Forms closs 

15th Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 

tion, (Sworn), 21,644. Rates— 

Times 1 Page *% Page % Page 
1 $420.00 $230.00 $130.00 
6 390.00 215.00 120.00 
12 360.00 120.00 110.00 


Standard (red), $85; bleed, 15%. 
*Plus 10% if 2 cols. wide. 


Coca-Cola Bottler, 402 Standard Blidg., 


Atlanta 3, Ga. Published by Hickory 
Publishing Co. Est. 1909. Controlled. 
Trim size, 8%x11. Type page, 7x9%. 


Forms close 20th. Agency 
2 Circulation, (Swern), 


Published Ist. 


discounts, 15- 





5,000. Rates—full page, $145; color, 180 
bleed, 10%. 
cA wy 


Pountain Service, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16. Published by Service Pub 
Corp. Bst. 1902. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation, 30,512; (gross), 32.608, Soda 


fountain owners and managers, 25,010 
chain fountain owners, buyers, execu 
tives, 2,737; jobbers, 2,849. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $400.00 $210.00 $110.00 
6 350.00 185.00 95.00 
12 300.00 165.00 85.00 


Standard red, $125; bleed, 10%. 


Hawkeye Nat'l Beverage Journal, Garve! 
Bldg., Des Moines. Published by Hawk 
eye Pub. Co. Est. 1946. Controlled. Typ: 


page, 7x10. Published 25th. Forms clos: 
Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulati: 
5,200. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Pa 
1 $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 45.1 
6 130.00 70.00 Sai 
12 110.00 60.00 35.0 
Mid-Continent Bottler, %13 Main & 
Kansas City 6, Mo. Published by Fina 
cial Pubs., Ine. Est. 1946. Subscripti« 
$3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x9 


Forms close 20th. Age! 


Published Ist 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,504. Rates-— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Pa 

l $140.00 $ 85.00 $ 15 

6 115.00 70.00 $0 

12 95.00 60.00 a5 


Standard red, $25; bleed, 10% 
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it takes 5men...efull years... 
at a cost of about $102,000.00... 
to cover all the potential buyers ir 
the soft drink industry just once! 


» NATIONAL BOTTLERS' GAZETT] 


the industry's 
number one salesman ..e. 





9 every month, 


| 
v 


through the 


covers the soft drink 
market for you 
12 times a year at a 
cost of $2,400% 











NATIONAL BOTTLERS' GAZETTE, 
you can make a sales call on 


5,237 


soft drink bottling plants, 
plant owners and executives 


201 


bottling plant managers, 
superintendents and foremen 


| 58 


other bottling plant employees 
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wholesalers and distributors others in the’ field, 
op a ol -2'4-) =) -4-2- en lB Oa -P 4-1 ea a ed - unclassified and miscellaneous 


and employees 


1,083 


manufacturers in the soft drink 


industry; their executives, 
employees and representatives 


TOTAL NET PAID CIRCULATION: 7,227 


(These figures from the Audit 
Bureau of Circulation report for 12-31-47 






NATIONAL BOTTLERS' GAZETTE 
-the proven, 
high-returr, 


low-cost sales producer 



























in the soft drink industry 


lst in total paid A.B.C. circulation! 
lst in subscription renewals! 

lst in news coverage and analysis! 
lst in editorial linage! 

lst in advertising linage! 

lst in advertising dollar volume! 





NATIONAL BOTTLERS' GAZETTE 
- « e established 1882 by Keller Publishing Con 


EDITORIAL OFFICES: 80 Broad St., New York 4, N.Y 


pioneer pul lisners DETROIT: J. J. Higgins, Penobscot Building 
S thea Ravwarace Tras: _ PACIFIC COAST: Ned Brydone-Jack, 714 W. Olympic} 
A lr A 
Los Angeles 











Ela Kmbotellador 


Revista de la 


industria de 
bebidas 


DEVELOP AN EXPORT MARKET! 


To Reach All The 
Soft Drink Bottlers 
of Latin America, 
EL EMBOTELLADOR 

» « « established 1946, the Spanish language 








quarterly for the Latin American soft drink 
industry .. .through paid and directed circulation, 
reaches ALL the established soft drink bottlers in 


Mexico, South and Central America. 





Guaranteed minimum circulation: 5,000. 


If you do not have a copy, write for the new 
fact-filled booklet, "Latin America... 
New Frontier of the Beverage Industry". 











El Embotellador 
ra 80 Broad St., New York 4, }. ? 





BOTTLING, BEVERAGES, SODA FOUNTAINS 








( ) Time 1 Page Page % Page CANADA 
Dp 1 $173.00 $ 96.00 $ 51.00 - 
National Bottlers’ Gazette, 80 Broad St., ae ~~ nt pepe (CAR 
New York 4. Published by Keller Pub Le 115.00 64.00 94.00 
io Sat 1600 Seatneein ae Uae eae 
Re . T oul - _ a} aia Hae ae Standard c¢ r, $40: bleed, 10% ‘ anadian Beverage Review, 12 Rich 
a ae Sens. diame mond St., W., Toronto 2, Ont., Canada. 
= _9 Pama Published by B. L. Smith Pub. Co. WBst. 
% it , yer. (m1 . = i. ee page, :' 7x10. preprenee bi- 
‘ A saad, 5 > ePSebe »cvV- monthly. Agency discounts o-2, ircu- 
! rage bottling plants i6; mfrs. and ation, 1,288; (gross), 1,444. Bottlers, 634; 
1 8 others, 62 Rates brewers, 125; others, 588. Rates 
‘ag Pas Page Times 1 Page 6 Page 14 
ur PL IU.00 e ID. Western Bottler, 4328 Sunset Blivd., Los l $ 85.00 $ 50.00 $ 
+4 $9.00 Angeles 27, Calif. Published by Occiden- 3 70.00 40.00 
v tal Publishing C Est. 1919. Trim size, 6 60.00 37.50 
« . : Sxl Type page, 7x10. Published Standard red, $25: bleed, 10° 
a. i 10th Forms close 25th. Agency dis- a - 
counts, 15-2. Fountains in Canada, 481 University 
For additional data see insert between : _— ; ; = : \ve., Toronto 2, Ont. Published by Mac- 
a Circulation, 307%) (gross), 3.185. Bot- ican-Huater Pub. Co. Ltd Met. 1989. 
— Ria arias exe wae, aes others ontrolled Trim size, 8%4x11% Type 
nities page, 7x10 Published bimonthly, Jan 
rimes 1 Page % Page % Page ‘ssued 15th of publication month. Forms 
Southern & Southwestern Bottler, 624 1 $140.00 € 90.00 $ 55.00 close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
ray St Ne Orleans 12, La. Pub- . ° 7 ows Ue ulation, (Sworn), 7,230. tates 
he H. L. Peace Publications. Est 6 110.00 65.00 37.00 Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
Contr ed _ pe page 7x10 Pub- 12 100.00 56.00 33.00 1 $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 
] t Forms close 10th Agency : 135.00 80.00 16.00 
ulat 2,774. Rates Standard re bleed, $15 6 125.00 75.00 £5.00 
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Hlece's to You J 


The story of the Billion Dollar Brewing 


Industry and how you can completely cover it 


through BREWERS DIGEST 








The BREWERS DIGEST has shown continuous growth year after year 
far beyond that of any publication in the field. It has the largest 
circulation (ABC) in the Industry. It is the ONE publication covering 
every segment of the Industry. Its advertising has more than quad- 


rupled in the past 10 years. 








Origin—Purpose 


Established in 1926 as a technical quarterly 
to serve the fermentation industries. Be- 
came a monthly technical publication serv 
ing the brewing and malting industries in 


1934. In 1937 name was changed to The 
BREWERS DIGEST and editorial content 
greatly expanded to include “every depart 
ment of every brewery.” In April 1946 the 
National Beer Wholesaler Section was 
added. Over 1,200 of the leading bee 
wholesalers of the | ». are subscribers 
to the BREWERS DIGEST. Wholesalers 
function as the sales department of the 
Brewing Industry, accounting for more than 
80% of the total beer sales. Editorial ob 
to develop editorial material and 


pective 
publication calculated to 


campaigns for 
serve the best interests of the whole indus 
try and to present suc h material interest 


ingly and attractively 


Market 


Brewing, in America, is a billion dollar 
industry. For the fiscal year of 1947 a total 
of 87,076,141 barrels of beer were produced 
according to Treasury Department figures. 
Sales of packaged beer accounted for 
67.60 of the totals and keg beer 32.4°. 
Like other food industries brewing equip 
ment has received tremendous wear and 
tear during the war period with but little 


repla ement The future market for equip 


ment will continue indefinitely. Based upon 
a reasonable steady National Income the 
volume of beer sales should remain well up 


to the average during the past few years 


Beer Wholesalers buy the major vol- 
ume of the trucks used in the industry. 
They are also large users of convey- 
ing, air-conditioning and other equip- 
ment and wield important influence in 
the purchase and use of cans, bottles, 


cases, barrels, dispensing apparatus, 
advertising display material, ete. 
BREWERS DIGEST is the only Brew- 
ing Industry magazine offering com- 
plete industry coverage. 


Editorial Character 


The DIGEST is edited for everyone in the 
brewery as well as the beer wholesaler. 
Articles on sales, advertising and manage 
ment blend with those on production which 
depict every phase of the brewery opera 
tion. The Digest is the only publication 
maintaining a complete technical section 
which ranks the publication first with many 
advertisers and the majority of readers. 
Definite editorial campaigns designed to 
build a greater industry are a part of the 
editorial policy of Digest editors. 


Editors 
DR. J. E. SIEBEL—FEditorial Director, has 


been identified with the Brewing Industry 
for over forty years. He is the son of the 
late founder of the Siebel technical organ 
izations and recognized as an authority on 
the scientific aspects of the fermentation 


industries. 


E. J. PYLER—Editor, has a background 
of technology and journalism which fits 
him most aptly for his job. He is an able 
writer, with keen, analytical mind and is, 
in a large measure, responsible for the pub- 
lication’s present high standing through- 
out the industry. 


Management 
( A. DARLING Managing Director, 


more than 30 years of publishing experi- 
ence newspaper, general magazine and 
business paper. Staff member of the orig 
inal A.E.F. Stars & Stripes in Paris. 


Complete Industry Coverage 


There are approximately 400 breweries in 
operation. Total Digest brewery executive 
circulation holds around 1200 .. . average 
readership per copy is three. Subscriptions 
to Beer Wholesalers exceed 1200—far in 
excess of any other brewery magazine. Sub- 
scriptions are sold by direct mail and 
through publisher’s subscription salesmen. 


Advertising—Progress 


From bottom place in 1938 to right near 
the top in 1948—a decade of miraculous 
The only brewery publication to 
show such progress—and still climbing. 
Carries a number of accounts exclusively 
a good many others using only one other 
publication. 
Total advertising sales were $18,414.00 in 
1938—$77,268.00 in 1947. 


progress, 





Some Full Page Advertisers 
in BREWERS DIGEST 


Liquid Carbonic Co 
Geo. J. Meyer Mfz. Co 
Meyercord Company 
Mitchell & Smith 
Novadel-Agene Corp 
tundy Tubing Co Owens-Illinois Glass 
Carrier Corp Paul Lewis Labs 
Consolite Corp Pressed Steel Tank 
Continental Can Co Rahr Malting Co 
Crown Cork and Seal Reynolds Metals Co 
Diversey Corp Schock Gusmer Co 
Firestone Steel Schwarz Laboratories 
Albert Schwill & Co 


American Can Co 
Armstrong Cork Co 
Beatrice Steel Tank 
Mfg. Co 
Bingham Brothers 


Products 
Fleischmann Malt J. E. Siebel Sons Co 
Froedtert Malt A. 0. Smith Corp 


Solway Sales Co 
Steeleote Mfg. Co 
Steel Cooperage Co 
Stockland Rd. Mchy 
Wallerstein Co 
Wittemann Co., Ine 


General Motors Corp 
W. H. Hutchinson 
Kleim Filter ( 
Chas. A. Krause 
Kurt Malting Co 
Ladish Malting Co 





| Products 


L’Hoir Aluminum Michael Yundt Co 








THE BREWERS DIGEST 


Largest Paid Circulation in the Brewing Industry 


747 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6 


501 Fifth Ave., New York 17 
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Brewing and Malting 


(See also Alcoholic Beverages; Bottling, Beverages; Food Manufacturing and Distribution) 








Production of beer in 1947 was 87,- 
076,141 barrels, a gain of 10.2 per cent 
over the 79,004,239 produced in 1946. 
All sections except New England had 
larger withdrawals in 1947 than in 
1946. 

However, 10 states accounted for 78.6 
per cent of 1947 production. They were 
New York, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, 
Missouri, New Jersey, Ohio, Illinois, 
California, Michigan and Indiana in the 
order given. 

Materials used at breweries in 1947 
in pounds were: Malt and malt prod- 
ucts, 2,770,110,000; corn, 920,109,000; 
rice, 208,591,000; wheat, 4,940,000; bar- 
ley, 9,253,000; sorghum, 37,204,000; 
total grains, 3,950,207,000; soy beans, 
4,441,000; sugar and sirups, 194,027,- 
000; hops, 42,323,000; hop extract, 78,- 
000; cassava, 39,861,000; potatoes, 
2,227,00; other materials, 2,880. 

The industry paid $700 million to 
the federal government in taxes in 1947. 

The trend toward packaged beer con- 
tinued during the year, with 67.6 per 
cent of all beer being packaged. For the 
last half of 1947 the percentage was 
68.6. 

The Brewers Digest reported that the 
industry feels that despite prospects of 
increased sales, the number of smaller 
operating companies will decline within 
the next few years, continuing a trend 
which has been in evidence since rele- 
galization in 1933 and which was only 
temporarily interrupted by the war. 


Although restrictions on industrial 
construction have greatly retarded 
plans of breweries to enlarge their pro- 
duction capacity, several plant expan- 
sions have been undertaken and com- 
pleted, especially by some of the larger 
breweries. The fear is being voiced that 
this added production capacity of the 
larger shipping breweries will con- 
stitute a formidable competitive threat 
to the smaller local breweries. Various 
plans to ameliorate this situation are 
under discussion by industry groups 
and a plan for a single nationally adver- 
tised brand of beer produced by a group 
ff participating breweries was _ in- 
1ugurated in 1947. 


Recent Developments 


With the end of World War II the 
ise of many emergency brewing ad- 
uncts was discontinued in the interest 
f improved beer quality. The nation’s 
ritical grain shortage during 1947 had 
an adverse effect on production volume 
ince the brewing industry, in common 
vith other cereal users, subscribed to 
he so-called Luckman Program whose 
lain objective was to conserve grains. 
f it should prove necessary, brewers, 
‘cording to industry spokesmen, will 
so adhere to the voluntary grain con- 








Breweries by States, 1947 





BEE, .ndensscas 1| Nebraska ........ 4 
Carrereis, ccccces BO] NOVOAGR cccccccee 2 
oo! PPPS 6| New Hampshire. 1 
Connecticut ...... 5| New Jersey ..... 13 
Delaware ....... 2| New York ....... 44 
Dist. of Columbia 1/ North Carolina .. 1 
See Of. * “aster 40 
OGRE 3 cnscsoces 1} Oklahoma ....... 2 
EE 2sceeseees i, > =e 4 
DE endaweesesoes 4] Pennsylvania .... 638 
TERRORS cccccccccce 39| Rhode Island .... 2 
DEEN. ccocccesce 13 | Tennessee ....... 2 
DE eeneadeteses SESE asccecscece 7 
Kentucky ....... Ss WN ndaveesedaee 2 
Louisiana ....... GS) ViRmIRER .cccccces 4 
Maryland ........ 7| Washington ...... 11 
Massachusetts .. 14| West rginia ... 1 
Michigan ........ 23| Wisconsin ....... 60 
Minnesota ....... 18| Wyoming ........ 

DEOOGE ocacvcess 13 _ 
Montana ......... 8 EE cccasbene 464 


—U. 8S. Brewers Foundation 








servation program proposed by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 


With the release of tin as a critical 
war material, brewers who prior to the 
war had packaged beer in cans again 
reverted to this practice. The introduc- 
tion of the one-trip glass bottle of light 
weight represented an innovation in 
beer packaging. 


Beer 


The 1939 Census of Manufacturers 
reported 605 breweries. 


Value of products was divided as fol- 
lows: Malt liquors, malt extract and 
brewers’ grains, $517,929,000; miscel- 
laneous products and receipts for con- 
tract work, $4,704,000; other products, 
such as cereal and carbonated bever- 
ages, $3,443,000. 


Production of malt liquors (beer, ale, 
porter, etc.) amounted to 52,880,000 
barrels in 1939 with a wholesale value 
of $511,440,000; malt extract, 92,306,- 
000 Ibs., $5,562,000; brewers’ grains, 
$2,601,000. 


The industry is a large user of pow- 
er. In 1939, it had 1,441 prime movers 
of 187,000 hp. Of this number, 527 
were driving generators with 106,000 
hp. There were 430 steam engines, 63,- 
000 hp.; 43 steam turbines, 40,000 hp.; 
9 Diesel and semi-Diesel engines, 2,000 
hp.; 40 other internal-combustion en- 
gines, 430 hp.; 5 hydroturbines and 
water wheels, 600 hp. There were 914 
prime movers not driving generators 
with 81,000 hp. The total kilowatt rat- 
ing of generators was 64,527. The in- 
dustry had 36,000 electric motors of 
238,000 hp. 


Principal materials consumed in the 
industry in 1939 were as follows, no 
comparable figures being available: 
Corn, 13,764,000 lbs., $183,000; barley, 
30,864,000 lbs., $730,000; rice, 186,114,- 
000 Ibs., $4,025,000; malt (barley and 
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other), 2,005,735,000 lbs., $53,660,000; 
malt extract, 21,267,000 lbs., $1,096,000; 
grits, 339,178,000 Ibs., $5,534,000; flakes, 
116,371,000 lbs., $2,073,000; hops, 33,- 
519,000 lbs., $11,116,000; hop extract, 
108,000 lbs., $85,000; sugar, 80,989,000 
lbs., $2,786,000; corn sirup, 48,515,000 
Ibs., $2,015,000; yeast, 963,000 Ilbs., 
$471,000; other materials, $7,094,000. 


Plants accounting for 75 per cent of 
the industry’s production reported 1939 
expenditures for plant and equipment 
of $22,898,000, divided as follows: New 
construction or major alterations of 
buildings and other fixed plant and 
structures, $5,794,000; new machinery 
and operating equipment, $14,390,000; 
second-hand plants and equipment, 
$1,591,000; other, $1,124,000. 

Approximately one-half, 50.2 per cent 
of all beer and other fermented malt 
liquors produced in the United States 
in 1939 was sold to wholesalers and job- 
bers, according to the Bureau of the 
Census. About one-third, 31.7 per cent, 
went direct to retailers, including 
chains, while 16.7 per cent was mar- 
keted through producers’ own sales 
branches. The latter figure compares 
with 11.0 per cent in 1935, sales direct 
to retailers decreasing by about the 
same ratio. 

The 1939 census report on beer and 
ale wholesale trade indicates that sales 
of wholesale distributors amounted to 
$501,045,000, a gain of 78.1 per cent 
over 1935. There were 4,809 establish- 
ments (places of business) in 1939, 
compared with 4,016 in 1935. Average 
sales per establishment amounted to 
$104,000 in 1939, compared with $70,- 
000 in 1935. The number of proprietors 
was 3,850; employes, 23,322; payroll, 
$31,865,000. (For other distribution 
facts see ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES.) 


Both brewers and distributors are 
heavy buyers of motor trucks. 


Brewing Processes 


Brewing in its most commonly ac- 
cepted meaning, denotes the prepara- 
tion of alcoholic beverage beer from 
malted cereals, with or without the ad- 
dition of other carbohydrate material, 
The Brewers Digest explained in an 
article prepared for the Enclyclopedia 
Britannica. The art of brewing dates 
back 5,000 years. 


Brewing processes, which require 
highly specialized machinery, in addi- 
tion to some found throughout indus- 
try, embrace the following major tech- 
niques: grinding of malt, mashing, lau- 
tering and sparging, boiling and hop- 
ping of wort, straining and colling of 
wort, fermentation, cellar processing, 
racking, bottling and pasturization. 


In addition to the tanks, vats, pumps, 
water purifying, filtering and refriger- 
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ating apparatus, which are the major 
items of equipment in the brew house, 
there must be a power plant with 
stokers and coal and ash handling 
equipment, ice machines, electric mo- 
tors, electrical control apparatus and 
many smaller items of equipment. 


By-Products 


Wartime need for intensified con- 
servation of food resulted in an indus- 
try campaign with Government coop- 
eration for the conservation and 
greater utilization of brewery by- 
products—chiefly brewers yeast and 
brewers’ spent grains. One-third, dry 
weight, of grains used by brewers is 
returned to the farmer as a concentrated 
protein-rich feed for livestock, particu- 
larly dairy cattle. Recovery is esti- 
mated at nearly 60 pounds per barrel 
of beer (wet weight). In the calendar 
year 1943, it is estimated that an 
equivalent of 2% million tons of wet 
grains were fed to stock throughout the 


United States. About a third was dried 
for long distance transportation. 


Because brewers yeast is one of the 
richest natural sources of vitamins of 
the B complex group and is rich in nu- 
tritive proteins, the industry, in coop- 
eration with U. S. War Food Admin- 
istration and the National Research 
Council, set up a program for intensi- 
fied processing and drying of this 
yeast for use as a concentrated food 
for our armed forces and allies over- 


seas 


Associations 


U. S. Brewers Foundation; 21 E. 40th 
St., New York 16. 

Small Brewers Committee, 188 W. 
Randolph St., Chicago 1. 

Master Brewers Association of Amer- 
ica, Box 186, Winnetka, III. 

National Beer Wholesalers Assn., 203 
N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 
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American Brewer, 202 E. 44th St.. New 
York, 17. Published by American Brewer 
Pub. Corp., Est. 1867. Subscription, $3. 
Trim sise, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 


Published 15th. Fort lose tl \gen 
discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 2,228; (gross), 2.742. Brew 
aster nd ass 
int distributors lf supplis 
i l pmer her f Rat = 
rimes l Pas » Pas , Pag 
1 $150.00 $ 85.06 t= 49.00 


8 130.00 75.00 $3.00 
l 110.0f 7 


65.00 7.0 
Standard red, $25; bleed, 10%. 


American Brewer Register, published a 
part of De« ie of American Brewer. 
Rates 1 page $150 . page 0 1 
par $50 

Beer Distributor, 5 W Wacker Driv 

Chicago 1. Published by Beer Distribu 


Pub. Co Est. 1935. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Published 15th Forms close th 
diacounts 15-0 Circulatior 
4.355. Kate 


Agenev 


rimes 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $154.00 $ 92.40 $ 52.50 
H 132.00 79.20 45.00 
12 110.00 66.00 37.50 


Standard red, $35; bleed, 10% 
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tor 
Subscription, $2. 
Type page, 7x10. 


(Sworn), 


Brewer and Dispenser, Maritime Bldg., 
Seattle 4, Wash. Est. 1933. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7 1/3x10. 
Published 25th. Forms close 20th. Agen- 


cy discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Page Page: 
1 $100.00 55.00 40.00 
6 85.00 50.00 30.00 
12 75.00 40.00 25.00 

Standard color, $ bleed 106 


Brewers Bulletin, 536 S. Clark St., Chi- 
cago. Published by Rudolph Keitel. Est. 
1907. Subscription, $10. Trim size, 18x24. 
Type page, 16%x22%. Published Monday 
and Thursday. Forms close 2 days pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 

Inside pages, 1 inch, 13 weeks, per inch, 
$2.76; 26 weeks, $2.64; 52 weeks, $2.40. 
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Brewers Digest, 747 W. Jackson Blvd 
Published by Siebel Pub. CC. 


(Chicago 6 


Est 1926 Subscription, $3 Trim size 
844x111! Type page 7x10 Publishe 
th. Forms close 5th. N.LA.A. statement 
n reque Ag@encyv discount 1 4 
Circulation, 2,768; (gross), 3,478. Brew- 
‘ xecutiv brewmasters, 1,188 
beer distributors, 1,218; equipment and 
fipt 172; others, 255 Rates 
Time l Page \% Page 4% Page 
iF ££ 85 OO $ ik oO 
6 132.00 72.00 10.00 
Loo 66.00 26.00 
Standard color (red), $25; other colors 


Brewers Jourmal (consolidating “The 
Brewer and Malster’’), 431 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago §. Published by Gibson Pub. 
Co. Est. 1878. Trim size, 85%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
ist. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 2,027; (gross), 2,475. Brew- 
eries and execs., 1,487; thers, 526. 


Rates 
Times l Page 1 Page % Page 
$165.00 $ 95.00 $ 55.00 
& 140.00 Q5 0 $5.00 


12 125.00 75.00 $9.00 


Standard red, $30; ble 


@ @ 


Modern Brewery Age. 55 W. Wacker Dr 
Chicago 1. Published by Brewery Age 
Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1933. Subscription, $3 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
Agency discounts, 15-0 

Circulation, 2,589; (gross), 3,195. Brew- 
eries, executives and brewmasters, 1,654; 


close 5th 


distributors, 182; equipment and supply, 

$85; others, 264. Rates 

Times 1 Page ll, Page \. Page 
1 $175.00 S1LO5.08 * 59.50 
6 150.00 90 00 51.00 
12 125.00 75 $2.50 


Standard red, $30; bleed, 10% 





Modern Brewery Age 19149 
55 Wacker Drive “hi 
lished by Brewery Age Pu 


Blue Book, 
aco 1 Pub- 
Co., Inc, Con- 


trolled. Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page, 
$4%ex7T%. Published Mar. Forms close 
Feb. 15 Agency discounts, 15-0. Circu- 
lation (Swern), 3,750. 1 page $110; % 
page, $66: 4 page, $37.50. Standard red 
<°n bleed 10¢ 





West Coast Brewer, 919 Kohl Bldg., San 
Francisco, Calif. Est. 1935. Controlled. 
Type page, 74x10. Published 12th. Forms 
close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 





Times 1 Page 4’ Page % P 
1 $120.00 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 
6 190.00 50.00 30.00 
12 90.00 45.00 25.00 
St la r, 34 
Western Brewing and Distributing, 4525 
Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 27, Cal. Pub- 


lished by Occidental Pub. Co. Est. 1893 
Subscription, $2. Trim _ size, 
Type page, 74x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Swern), 2,089. Fate 


Times Page Page , Page 


1 $1127.00 £ 65.01 £ 37.0 
6 95.00 1 


12 80.00 16.0 27 


ler Sou bleed 


Standard cx 


Chemical & Engineering News. 
(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) 


Industrial A Engineering Chemistry. 


(See CHEMICA PROCESS USTRIES 
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Brick and Clay Products 


(See also Ceramics, Glass: Chemical Process Industries) 





There are three main divisions in the 
lay products industry. 

(a) The most commonly known is the 
tructural clay products division, which 
manufactures brick, hollow tile, fire- 
proofing, terra cotta, quarry tile, flue 
liner, wall coping, etc. 

(b) The refractory division, which 
manufacturers standard brick and a 
wide variety of other shapes from such 
high temperature materials as fire clay, 
alumina, silica, magnesia, sillimanite, 
chrome, silicon carbide, forsterite, ete. 
Also included are plastics, castables, 
high temperature cements and insulat- 
ing fire brick. Refractories are in gen- 
eral materials that withstand high in- 
dustrial temperatures (1500 to 3200 de- 
grees F. and higher) under severe phys- 
ical and chemical conditions such as 
load bearing, corrosion and erosion by 
dust and liquid, chemical activity by 
slags and molten metals, etc. 

(ec) The engineering products divi- 
sion, which manufactures sewer pipe, 
drain tile, paving brick, acid tower 
rings, electrical conduit and a number 
of similar products. 


Structural Clay 

The production and sales of struc- 
tural clay products closely follows ac- 
tivity in private construction, which is 
expected to approximate $14 billion in 
1948, 

Since 70% of all construction is ma- 
sonry building, both short and long- 
range views augur well for the struc- 
tural clay products industry. 

The industry produced approximately 
1.8 billion brick equivalents in 1946 and 
went over 5 billion in 1947. Present 
trend indicates that production will hit 
5.5 billion equivalents in 1948. Other 
products of the same division of the clay 
industry show equal gains. For exam- 
ple, production of structural tile climbed 
from 1.1 million tons in 1946 to 1.3 
million tons in 1947. 

The activity which is revealed in these 
rures denotes the rebirth of an in- 

stry that literally hobbled along dur- 
ng the war years, crippled by a short- 

e of manpower, unable to obtain new 
equipment, replacement parts, mate- 
rials, ete. The building construction 
mm brought it back to life, the end of 

war brought man power, and, fin- 
ally, gradually relaxed equipment and 
material shortages enabled it to re- 
ecuip, remodel and rebuild, along tradi- 
tional lines at first. A survey in August, 
1/47, showed the following: plants to 
expand, 56%; per cent expansion, 5 to 
100% ; new plants, 3°%; plan to remodel, 


‘ 


+ 


n addition, soaring labor costs have 
cted a new problem. Labor has al- 
Wys accounted for the largest portion 
01 production costs in this industry, 
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15° in 1937, and the current percent- 
age is far greater. The industry is 
adopting new methods, new equipment, 
new labor saving devices to increase 
productivity from 1,800 to 4,000 brick 
per man per day. 

Some of the equipment to be pur- 
chased: mining machinery, bull dozers, 
scrapers, shovels, trucks, conveyors, 
feeders, crushing and grinding machin- 
ery, elevators, vibrators, screens, brick 
machines, cutters, motors, belting, dry- 
ers and dryer cars, fans, tunnel kilns, 
refractories, lift and other industrial 
trucks, brick forks, oil and gas burners, 
stokers, pyrometric equipment. 


Refractories 


Refractories are absolutely necessary 
in all industrial operations using heat 
in any form. They are a basic mate- 
rial without a substitute and without 
which the metal industries, the cement, 
glass, porcelain enamel and _ other 
ceramic industries, public utilities, and 
the oil industry could not function. Re- 
fractories make flame and heat a serv- 
iceable commodity. 

Consumption is divided about as fol- 
lows: 

IRON AND STEEL (including forging, heat 
treating, malleable iron 5f 
PUBLIC UTILITIES (including steam power 

and chemical plants) 20 
NON-FERROUS METALS 6-10 
CEMENT AND LIME PRODUCTS is 
GLASS ...... . 6 
OIL REFINERIES 1-6 
CERAMICS 3 
OTHERS 

The refractories industry is faced 
with somewhat the same problems as 
structural clay products. It has a high 
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percentage of production cost in labor 
and is shackled with traditionally in- 
efficient equipment and methods which 
it is now in the process of discarding. 
New and remodeled plants will require 
much the same purchases as those of 
the structural clay products industry. 
In addition new equipment markets are 
being opened up through the work of 
the research laboratories of the refrac- 
tories industry. 

Though they are primarily interested 
in making better refractories at lower 
cost they have uncovered at least two 
new uses for refractory materials: high 
temperature jet propulsion units and 
atomic power plants. Work is still in 
the test tube stage, but out of these 
preliminary studies may emerge two 
sizeable industries. 


Engineering Products 


The product which most clearly in- 
dicates activity in the engineering prod- 
uct division is sewer pipe. It too closely 
follows construction. In 1947, accord- 
ing to the National Clay Pipe Manu- 
facturers, Inc., this industry produced 
1.4 million tons of sewer pipe. Inven- 
tories are abnormally low. 

The demand for drain tile is largely 
dependent on farm prosperity, which is 
at an all time high. 


Available Market Data 
Published by Brick and Clay Record: 
Refractories Fight. 


A twenty-four page booklet showing 
the importance of refractories in war 
and peace time activities. 





BRICK AND CLAY PRODUCTS 








A Picture Story of How Clay Products 
Plants Need Your Help. 
A 24-page book'et outlining statistics 


on the industry, and showing by pic- 
tures the many types of structures 


using clay products and kinds of 
equipment in use in clay products 
plants. 


Survey of Future Industry 


A 20-page series of articles discuss- 
ing industry problems. Capacity, labor, 
fuel and material are examined and 
action proposed. The entire question of 
distribution and promotion is also 
scrutinized. 





Associations 
American Ceramic Society, 2525 No. 
High St., Columbus, Ohio. 


American Refractories Inst., 1872 
Railway Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


National Clay Pipe Mfgs. Assn., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Structural Clay Products Inst., 1756 
K St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 


light face. 


@ 


Record, 5 So. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 3. Published by Industrial 
Publications, Inc. Est. 1892. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 
7x10. Published monthly. Forms close 
20th preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
N.LA.A, statement furnished on request. 


Brick and Clay 


Circulation, 4,040; (gross), 4,433. Clay 
products manufacturers and superintend- 
ents, 


2,011; designers, engineers, 1,169; 





Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures 
ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 


shown are for the six-month period 


schools and libraries, 272; equipment 

mfrs., 83; others, 493. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $240.00 $130.00 $ 90.00 
6 180.00 100.00 65.00 
12 150.00 90.00 55.00 

Standard red, $35 per page or less, 


orange. blue, purple, yellow or green, 
$60; other colors, $100; bleed, 10%. 
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Ceramic Data Book. 
(See CERAMICS.) 
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Building 


(See also Engineering Construction) 





Building expenditures consist pri- 
marily of capital investments of a long- 
range character. They are subject to 
annual fluctuations and also to longer 
major movements activated by general 
expansion or contraction of the national 
economy. 


BUILDING CONTRACTS AWARDED 
37 EASTERN STATES 


Excluding all public works and utilities) 


$(000) 

SD scdvcdesacdaendendeeedes taseeas 4,949,477 
DED ckbeccdeeeudesGneneseeneqns eee 5,088,814 
BENE cccccecccceccccosccceccoecases 5,011,837 
BED ocbacccccsasececareescseessese 5,226,502 
DEE oes eceusennsestecdesesconcates 4,341,037 
SD cttavhseoeseeeneewenneeedyee 2,923,688 
BEER ceccccescccccesceetssccecscoes 1,952,052 
BOGS cccccccccccccoccceccesesosesse 767,691 
tt é6penbertetiteseeiaeene tes send 666,726 
BODE ccvccccccscesseseececceccceces 800,047 
BUED cccccccvcceseocceeccccesoseces 1,159,819 
DD 6danenenenebsbinetedesaeausades 1,761,415 
in papavesvcce wi asanesnanasaceuen 2,061,454 
BD 866 de nceusceecunveenenesesessdas 2,057,924 
DE SA Wht hinecssc000008 46 0Cens EER 2,299,910 
Sy eruswteenbnenesequbeseuwa owen 2,891,584 
DEE aSe6eeeneeesenedegdesesecesee 4,269,472 
Ee ee ae ae 5,714,458 
rrr ere eee 2,292,075 
EPGE encecosnscssesisesesceosccecus 1,247,877 
BOOP 006506660 554600600660000060600 2,413,912 
] _ BOS, q 

1947 : seéeoosoreccesedoses 5,869,437 
1948 (3 Months) 1,508,767 


awards during the first quarter, 1948, 
attained record volume and exceeded the 
comparable period 1947 and the pre- 
vious high mark by 23%, according to 
F. W. Dodge Corporation’s compilation 
for the 37 states east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Residential building con- 
tract valuation for the quarter was 
practically the same as in the first 
quarter, 1947, but there was a decline 
in the area of new floor space provided, 
reflecting the sharp increase in con- 
struction costs. 

Non-residential building awards 
showed a gain on a floor area basis, and 
a larger gain on a dollar basis. Heavy- 
engineering contracts during the first 


three months, 1948, involved 46% more 
money than in the like period of 1947. 
Total construction contract valuation 
registered gains over the first quarter, 
1947, in all regions in the 37 states ex- 
cept in New England, metropolitan New 
York and northern New Jersey, south- 
western Ohio and Kentucky, and the 


state of Texas. 
CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 
AWARDED 37 EASTERN STATES 
Valuation $(000) 


3 Mos. 3 Mos. 
1948 1947 
Commercial buildings 228,455 135,836 
Manufacturing buildings 181,240 242,495 
Educational & Science 
a Eee 146,765 54,619 
Hospitals & Institutions.... 91,014 44,605 
Public buildings ........... 17,012 12,993 
Religious buildings ...... , 36,129 15,670 
Social & Recreational 
ee 38,035 16,805 
Misc. Non-Residential 
buildings ........ eee 23,228 12,450 
Apartment buildings ; Hotels 
& Dormitories ........... 217,675 165,436 
Sub-Total : ... 979,553 700,909 
One-and Two-Family Houses 524,428 581,683 
Other Shelter ... ‘ 4,786 1,572 
Total Building 1,508,767 1,284,164 
Heavy Engineering Work 478,169 326,416 
Total Construction . 1,986,936 1,610,580 
City Building 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


which measures volume of construction 
in cities, exclusive of their suburbs, re- 
ported that this type of building reached 
its highest dollar volume in 1947 since 
1929. Building construction in all urban 
places, as indicated by building permits 
issued and Federal contracts awarded, 
was valued at $5.5 billion, an increase 
of 17% over 1946. 

In contrast with 1946, with its specta- 
cular upsurge in March and almost 
steady downtrend thereafter, total ur- 
ban building in 1947 rose almost with- 
out interruption from $266 million in 
January to the October peak of $603 


million. The year ended with Decem- 
ber valuations for all city building con- 
struction at $476 million, more than 
double the total for Dec., 1946. 

The permit valuation of privately 
financed housing in all urban areas was 
nearly $3 billion in 1947, a 35% increase 
over 1946, due largely to increased con- 
struction costs. The average permit 
valuation of a privately financed 1- 
family dwelling rose steadily during 
the year; in December it was 28% above 
the January level. 

A substantial rise in rental housing 
construction occurred in cities during 
1947. The number of privately financed 
1-family dwelling units authorized for 
construction in urban areas was up 10% 
in 1947 over 1946. At the same time, 
an increase of 50% occurred in the num- 
ber of dwelling units of the type usually 
built for rent (in 2-family and multi- 
family structures). Whereas rental 
type units made up 16% of all nonfarm 
units authorized, they were 22% of 
the total in urban areas last year. A 
very small proportion were scheduled 
for construction outside cities. 

Industrial building was the only non- 
residential type to show a decrease in 
urban areas from 1946 to 1947 (19% 
to $320 million) as measured by per- 
mits issued and Federal construction 
contracts awarded. Commercial build- 
ing valuations ($684 million) stood at 
practically the 1946 level. The $388 
million for community buildings 
(churches, hospitals, schools, ete.) was 
double the 1946 volume; government 
buildings (post offices, city halls, etc.) 
with valuations of $41 million were 
tripled from 1946 to 1947; while valua- 
tions of public works and utility build- 
ings increased 42% to $144 million for 
1947. 





Value of Contracts Awarded—37 Eastern States 
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CATALOG SERVICE 


for sellers and buyers in the BUILDING market 


Sweet's Catalog Service is a product information system for sellers and buyers in American industry. Its 


elements are (1) FILES of specially designed catalogs on the products of hundreds of companies having 
common markets, and (2) SELECTIVE DISTRIBUTION of these files to qualified buying factors. Reversing 
the procedure by which catalogs are distributed with the request that they be filed, the Sweet's system 


“pre-files’ them before distribution. This simple and effective control assures their instant accessibility at all 


times in each recipient's office. 








aE “ Plc y eet: *. ow 


SWEET'S FILE, ENGINEERING 





SWEET'S FILE, ARCHITECTURAL 


SWEET'S FILE for BUILDERS 
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These files, three of seven Sweet's Files (see opposite 
page), serve the building construction market as follows: 


Sweet's File, 
Architectural 





Commercial. educational. 
institutional, public. reli- 
For designers and gious, recreational and resi- 
constructors of dential buildings (except | 
and 2-family houses less 


than $25.000), 





Firms of: Architects. 
Building Design Engineers, 


General Building 


Buying factors! Contractors 
| Also: Federal. State. \Vluni- 
cipal and Corporation Ar- 


chitects and | ngineers 


Distribution (Annual) 15.000 files 


Issuance starts December of previous year 


: 978 mfrs’ catalogs 
Contents (current files) ws daa e 
(,000 catalog pages 


1—Firms and individuals who receive these Sweet's Files 
are selected according to specific minimum requirements as 
to type and volume of work handled. Data are obtained from 
the Cumulative Activity Record maintained by Sweet's Dis- 
tribution Department through the news gathering facilities 
of F. W. Dodge Corporation of which Sweet's Catalog Service 
is a division, 


Sweet's File 
for Builders 


Light structures prinei- 
pally houses (less than 


£95.000), 


Operative (speculative) 
Builders 

Contractor Builders 

Also: 


Architects (light structures) 


20.000 files 


February of current year 


199 mfrs” catalogs 
1.384 catalog pages 


Sweet's File, 
Engineering 


Industrial and industrial type 
buildings also public works 


(notexclusively earth moving). 


Consulting Engineers 

Heavy Engineering 
Contractors 

Industry and L tility 
Construction Departments 

Federal. State. County and 


Municipal Lineineers 


10.000 files 


November of previous year 


345 mfrs’ catalogs 
3,016 catalog pages 


2—Following the initial distribution of each new issue 
selected oflices at the time of issuance. additional files ; 
forwarded throughout the ensuing year to newly quacify 


offices. 


3—The time required for compilation and production neces- 
tates the settlement of catalog plans and the receipt of serv 
orders well in advance of the issuance date. 
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Printing specifications 


Catalog sizes — multiples of 4 pages (4, 8, 12, 16, ete.). 
lrim page size 834 x IIL in. 
Stock white coated. 


ly pography as desired. 


Cuts client to supply. 120 sereen recommended, 


PYO (Print-Your-Own) service 


Clients may. if they preter, print their own catalogs and 
deliver them to Sweet's for filing and distribution. 
Special « harges. lower than those for the complete serv- 
ice, apply to catalogs handled in this way. It is required 
that such catalogs be produced in accordance with 
Sweet's “Mechanical Specifications.” a copy of which 


s given to all PYO clients. and that copy and layout be 


submitted to Sweet's for chee hing before client orders 


cuts and before Ly pe is set, 


Pre-prints and reprints 


Individually bound copies of clients’ catalogs may be 
ordered at any time in advance of the issuance of the 
file in which they are to be distributed or not later than 6 
months after their appearance in such file unless covered 


vy subsequent renewal contract. Charges on request. 


Pre-filing 
Lal logs int Sweet's are filed im seectrons according to 
roducts or uses of products Catalogs within each sec- 


on are filed alphabetically by manufacturers names. 


File-indexing 


mh mantutac turer s cal log Is numbered and indexed 


nde | manutlacturer s name. produc ts or seryv- 
es described or illustrated ane }) trade names. 
Charges 


Service charges on catalogs distributed in Sweet's range 
etween 8/10 and 3 cents approx. per catalog 
ace per oflice. dep nding on the catalog s size. tise of 
olor printing and distribution required, See listing 
nder “Publications.” this section of Market Data 


jook. A charge scale will be sent on request. 


Sweet's charges include 


catalog design or such assistance or supervision 
as may be desired: 
catalog printing PYO service excepted: 

catalog filing and distribution: 

use of confidential distribution lists excepting 
Sweet's File for Builders. 


c 


Sweet's charges do not include 


otographs, drawings or cuts. These will be made, if 
sired, at client’s order at prey ailing rates. For informa- 
m and charges on special requirements (special stock, 
ip work, varnished covers, etc.), communicate with 
inting Department, Sweet’s Catalog Service, New 


rk office. 


7 Sweet’s Files serve 
industry’s major market groups 


(See Market Data Book Index to Media Data) 


CONSTRUCTION :: ° 
Sweei’s File, Architectural 
Sweet's File for Builders 
Sweet's File, Engineering 


POWER 


Sweet's File for Power Plants 


MANUFACTURING 
Sweet's File for Product Designers 
Sweet's File for the Mechanical Industries 
Sweet's File for the Process Industries 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 

Main Office — NEW YORK 18 — 119 Wes? 40th Street 
BOSTON 16... . .« .« 31 St. James Avenue 
SEM 8 sn ore . 70 Niagara Street 
CHICAGO 54. . . . . 700 Merchandise Mart 
CINCINNATI 2 . . . . . American Building 
CLEVELAND 15... . . 1422 Euclid Avenue 
DETROIT 26. . . . . 548 Free Press Building 
LOS AMGELES 13. . . . . 816 West Sth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 7. . . . . . 1321 Arch Street 
PITTSBURGH 22 . . . ._ . Professional Building 
ST.LOUIS1T . . . . . . . 721 Olive Street 


























Comparison of Building Activity in 1948 with 1947 


3/7 Eastern States 
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All sections of the country shared in 
the rise in total urban building valua- 
tions in 1947. The greatest increases, 
around 30%, occurred in the South At- 
lantic States and in the West South 
Central States. However, the largest 
dollar volume was reported for cities in 
the East North Central States ($1,186 
million) and for those in the Pacific 
States ($1,084 million). Los Angeles, 
New York, Detroit, and Chicago were 
the top ranking cities in building con- 
struction in 1947. California and Texas, 
for the fourth successive year, led all 
other States in the number of new 
dwelling units for which city permits 
were issued. 


Despite the fact that construction 
operations during the first quarter of 
1948 were limited by extremes of winter 
weather in many sections of the coun- 
try, the dollar volume of work put in 
place ran ahead of the level of a year 
ago in all classifications except indus- 
trial building (public and private) and 
publicly financed housing. Expendi- 
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tures for all new construction totaled 
$3.1 billion, a 25% increase over the 
first quarter of 1947. There was a 50% 
jump in private expenditures for new 
housing, which totaled $1.3 billion dur- 
ing the first three months of the year. 
At the same time, the $266 million spent 
on commercial construction (stores, 
restaurants, warehouses, etc.) repre- 
sented a rise of 42% over last year. 
Privately financed work on all types of 
new construction accounted for $2.5 
billion—half a billion dollars more than 
during the first 3 months of 1947. 


Most of the gain in public construc- 
tion during the first quarter of 1948 
occurred in nonresidential building, par- 
ticularly in buildings for educational 
purposes. The dollar volume of this 
work rose by nearly 100% to almost 
$100 million, the highest quarterly vol- 
ume since the third quarter of 1939, the 
first year for which the Bureau has 
monthly figures. Public expenditures 
for all classifications of new construc- 
tion totaled $613 million for January, 
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February, and March 1948—a gain of 
20% over 1947. 


Dwelling Units 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics es- 
timated that the number of new family 
dwelling units started in 1947 was 886,- 
600, valued at $4,432,807,000. Only 
7,940 of these were publicly financed. 

The number of starts on family dwell- 
ing units was divided as follows by 
geographical divisions: 


8 ee re $3,700 
tt Pn éscéccceveteceteasoeace 106,500 
Bene Deeeee GCMNTRE cc ccccccocceceseenss 141,200 
We DD CE wcceuccncecnceseeee 55,200 
tt  piccnteekadeeenenanededs 160,500 
Ps Pt SD .cncenkeséeuseehaeen 47,¢ 

Wee Be GUS ccccccccsctessaceoss 129,700 
DE tcceduetees caneccenaseceeenes 30,300 
BU «0. hn eeu enes00040800see0eeseeees 181,900 


Practical Builder reported that 835,- 
000 new dwellings were completed in 
1947. About 45,000 were single family 
units in two-family structures, 90,000 
were single family units in multi-family 
dwellings and 700,000 were single 
family homes. 
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THE ROOFING, SIDING AND INSULATION INDUSTRY 


lf we use the word “"WEATHERPROOFER" we get a term more accurately descriptive 
of the modern roofer, who seals buildings against the insidious attacks of moisture and of 
heat and cold. It is a combination business involving roofing, the waterproofing of walls 
and foundations, the application of new siding materials over weathered siding, installation 
of storm windows, sheet metal work, some remodelling and the application of rigid, fill and 
blanket types of insulation, 


There are some 25,000 contractors in the field who employ around 72,000 mechanics, 
of whom 14,000 do new and industrial work, while the balance are employed on residential 
repair, remodelling and maintenance. The asphalt and tarred roofing products part of the 
industry alone recorded a $150,000,000 volume in 1939 according to Bureau of Census 
figures, and today are closer to one third of a billion dollars out of a total roofing, siding 
and insulation volume of a half-billion dollars. 


THE OWNER-SUBSCRIBER-READERS OF THE UNITED ROOFER 

The UNITED ROOFER is owned by the members of the UNITED ROOFING CON- 
TRACTORS' ASSOCIATION, an international contractors’ Association with members in the 
U. S. and Canada. It was founded in 1886 by Samuel D. Warren, originator of built-up 
roofing; Major Samuel D. Barrett, coal tar pitch pioneer manufacturer and H. M. Reynolds, 
inventor of the asphalt shingle—a product which has had the fastest development in volume 
of any roofing material in history. Four thousand copies are distributed monthly—approxi- 
mately 3,600 to subscribers and the balance rotated to cover every roofing contractor in the 
U.S. and Canada. 


nile, Regge, 
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Roofing Industry 











EDITORIAL CONTENT 

Editorially the UNITED ROOFER has done an 
outstanding job, as is evidenced by demands 
made upon the magazine for reprints of articles 
and special issues. Each year a number of special 
ssues on Industry subjects are published—the re- 
sult of months of research. This is in addition to 
the Convention Issue published in January, 1949, 
which describes the 62nd Annual Convention and 
Exhibit of the UNITED ROOFING CONTRACTORS ' 
ASSOCIATION at Dallas, Texas, January | and 
2, 1949. 





questions. 


EDITORIAL AUTHORITY 

James McCawley, Editor of the UNITED 
ROOFER, was a roofing contractor previous to 
assuming the editorship of the magazine. Recog- 
nized by the U. S. Government as a construction 
expert, he spent part of two war years in Britain, 
conducting research into the effect of bomb and 
bomb blast on construction materials. He is the 
author of "'Roofing—the Encyclopedia of Shelter," 
which has been distributed by sale in 18 countries 
in four continents. 


The UNITED ROOFER maintains for the benefit of subscribers 
an INFORMATION and RESEARCH BUREAU which answers 
thousands of queries each year on the manufacture, distribu- 
tion, sale, application and estimating of roofing, siding and 
insulation products as well as legal, business and general 


Agency Commission 15%. 





For rate card and other details contact 


UNITED ROOFER 


431 S$. DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
Telephone Harrison 5987 
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Some 
UNITED ROOFER 
advertisers 


Barrett Div., Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp. 

Bird & Son, Inc. 

United States Gypsum Co., Insu- 
lite Div. Minnesota & Ontario 
Paper Co. 

Pittsburgh Corning Corp. 

Armstrong Cork Co. 

Johns-Manville 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 

Koppers Company, Ine. 

The Philip Carey Mfg. Co. 

Certain-Teed Products Corp. 

Reilly Tar & Chemical Corp. 

The Ruberoid Co. 

Aluminum Co, of America 

The Paraffine Companies, Inc. 

The Texas Co. 

United Cork Companies 

A. C. Horn Co. 

Ford Roofing Products Co. 

The Flintkote Co. 

Nichols Wire and Aluminum Co. 

Reynolds Metals Co. 

Weatherbest Co. 

Abesto Co. 
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American Builder 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp. 
Adams &t., Chicago 3, IL, Randolph 0794. 


Rates effective January 1, 1948 
Card received March 11, 1948 


Published by 
106 W 


Agency commission 15% on display space and color 
rt * are ald wit ’ days. Cash discount 
2 ‘ from | ice date, 30 days net. 
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Mechanical Requirements 
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1 page 10 
page 1/2 10 
2 page 7/16 ) 7 4-15/16 
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4 page 3-7/16 4-15/16 
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Ivertiser 
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Halftone i line from photographs and draw 
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Cuts hot ograpl retouchings, drawings and reprints 
be fur ns at vst 


Issuance and Closing Dates 


Published monthly sued Ist of publication mont? 

Last formes we f preceding mont space 

reservations eitior /3, 1/3, 1/6 page and color 
ivertising 10th of 1 ling month. Copy should be 


received 10 days earlier to insure proofs. Previous 
advertisement may be repeated if new copy is not 
eceive th of preceeding month, 
Personnel 

Editor—Edward G. Garin 

Business Manager Morris 


Representatives 
New York 7 0 Church St.. Worth 4-3060. 
Ann Arbor, Mich —Whitker Bldg 
1 13—Terminal Tower 
Sanders, 2909 Maple Ave 
1038 Henry Bidg 
San Francisco 4 00 Montgomery St., 
Los Angeles 14—530 W. Sixth St 


Cleveland 
Dallas 4—J 
Seattle 1 


Room 830 


CIRCULATION—A.B.C. 12-31-47 








Established 1879. Single copy .35; per year 3.00. 
Total net paid excluding bulk (6 mos. aver.)....48,230 
Total net paid including bulk... a 
Advertisers — — —— a 
Advertising agencies . —_ 268 
Samples to prospective advertisers. 867 
All other unpaid distribution. scan 234 
Total distribution (6 months average) —— * | 
TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTION 
Based on total net peid of November issue._......80,573 


Mail 80,551; single copy sales 22) 





New England 5.788 West South Central 5,712 
Middle Atlantic.....15,593 Mountain States 3,260 
South Atlantic 7,005 Pacific States... 6,807 
East North Central 21,241 Canada —.—..... 1,946 
East South Central 2,160 Foreign a 483 
West North Central 10,271 Miscellaneous 285 


BUSINESS ANALYSIS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Contractors and builders: Builders and contractors 
pecializing in residential or light commercial or 
light industrial building 39,125; contractors special- 
izing in heavy building construction 255; contractors 
specializing in all types of heavy construction other 
than buildings 154; general contractors engaged in 
heavy construction of both buildings and other than 
buildings, not specializing in either 593. Special 
trade contractors, contracting for only such parts of 
buflding construction as carpentry, masonry, plumb- 
ing, roofing, heating, ventilating, electrical, painting, 
concreting and excavating 9,230. Distributors: Retail 


dealers lumber, building materiale and 
equipment 13,079; wholesalers, jobbers and manufa 
turers’ agents of lumber, building materials and ir 
stalled equipment 843; 
equipment 233. Architectural, architectural-engineer 
ing firms and architects and architect-engineers | 
private practice 1,750. 
and engineers in private practice: Civil 144; electr 
cal 41; mechanical 46; all other 107. Realty: Cor 
mercial and industrial realty ownership and manag¢ 
ment 369; residential income-producing property ow! 
ership and management 422; realty brokers 1,574 
Insurance and mortgage companies, savings and con 


mercial banks and building savings and loan ass 
ciations 1,150. Government: Federal 849; commis 
sioned officers in armed forces 94; state, county 


township and district 250; municipal 253; foreig 
191. Commercial and industrial organizations (inclu 
ing transportation and privately owned utility com 
panies) 2,653; manufacturers of building products 
equipment and construction equipment 1,437; produc 
ers of building and construction materials (includir 
cement, cement products, sand, 
aggregates, clay products and other raw materials 
339; public libraries and professional clubs, societi« 
and trade associations 783; universities, colleges ar 
schools, including professors, instructors and studer 
2,497; members of armed forces (not classified above 
149; miscellaneous 1,259; unclassified by business a: 
ndustry 682 





installed 


distributors of constructior 


Consulting engineering firms 


gravel and other 


‘ 


Unpaid distribution (6 mos aver—not analyzed) 1,777 
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| the jobber | The jobber buys building ma- 


terials from manufacturers and distributes them to 


dealers who in turn supply the builders. 
American Builder has selective coverage and 
penetration among all 3 — the jobber, the dealer, 


and the builder. 


the dealer | The dealer must have products 


available for his contractor-builders when they 
want them. Many dealers supply kitchen units, 
bathrooms, heating plants. A majority sell paint 
and hardware. Often, dealers do the complete 
building job as well. 

The dealer is interested in every phase of light 
construction. American Builder keeps him fully 


informed. 


| the builder Im most important factor in 


light construction, the builder works closely with 
the dealer. The jobber warehouses the products 
they want. These 3 are the distribution team in 
light construction. 

American Builder editorial is directed to the 
builder, as it has been for seventy years. The ad- 
vertising tells the builder what products to use. 


The dealer and the jobber, alert to the needs of 
their big customer, the builder, are interested in 
methods and materials for a profitable job. And 
a profitable job means having the right product at 
the right place at the right time. 





® 
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To get products into the hands of the contractor- 
builder on the job, you are dependent upon the local 
building materials dealer and the jobber who 
supplies him. 


All 3 must agree that your product is salable and 
that it will perform up to accepted standards. Only 
then will your products flow smoothly to market. 


American Builder can help you with the jobber, 
the dealer, and the builder, for it serves the 
interests of all 3. In fact, there is no larger or 
stronger group of volume buyers in the industry 
at these 3 vital points of sale than 

American Builder’s 80,000 subscribers. 


AMERICAN BUuILDER’s editorial activity keeps pace with 
today’s conditions. Look over a current issue (we will 
gladly send you a copy). You will see how and why every 
factor in the industry is served with vital information. The 
editorial material of American Builder is audited in the 
field by the Eastman Research Organization. 


To do the job as it must be done, today, calls for ex- 
panded editorial coverage and increased editorial costs. 
Such a forward-looking editorial policy holds the interest 
of the largest circulation in the light construction field. 


Look over the advertising pages in American Builder. 
(The largest number of advertisers and advertising pages 
of any publication in this field for 1947.) 


American Builder advertising gets careful reading and 
it gets results. Tell your story here to all 3 who must say 


yes before you get the order. 


A Simmons-Boardman Publication 


AMERICAN BUILDER | Sfcvers.sesn" 
| 30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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1938 1939 1940 194) 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1948 
—F. W. Dodge Corporation 
Financing was the greatest on record. Debt service Housing Administration or the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. 


During the postwar period, mortgage 
credit has been available on more liberal 
terms than ever before, according to 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland. 
Loans made in 1947 were estimated at 
$10,500 billion; retirements, $5,226 mil- 
lion; change in outstandings, a gain of 
$5,274 million; outstandings at end of 
year, $29,700 million. 

The volume of debts on nonfarm 
homes has increased more rapidly dur- 
ing the postwar period than at any 
time in history. A higher proportion of 
homes than ever before probably now 
are mortgaged. The debts secured by 
these mortgages probably average larg- 
er than at any previous time and the 
total volume of nonfarm residential 
debt outstanding at the close of 1947 
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appears also to absorb a higher pro- 
portion of income than before the war, 
at least for large numbers of home 
owners. 


During the past two years the volume 
of loans made on 1- to 4-family houses 
has approximated $20 billion, about $4 
to $6 billion may have represented con- 
struction and other temporary loans 
and $14 to $16 billion, the amount bor- 
rowed by the purchasers of the 5 to 6 
million houses acquired in the two 
years. Retirements or repayments 
amounted to about $10 billion and the 
volume outstanding increased by about 
another $10 billion over the two-year 
period. Of the $20 billion of loans made, 
about $7 billion or more than 1/3 were 
insured or gus:arteed by the Federal 


This rapid growth in real estate debts 
indicates that people are taking more 
money out of real estate than they are 
putting in and that lenders are putting 
up the difference. We generally say 
that people are putting their money 
into real estate during a boom, and that 
is correct. However, if the volume of 
borrowing increases, more money is be- 
ing taken out than is being put into 
real estate by investors. A lot of people 
are buying real estate; but they are 
borrowing to do it. The persons to 
whom the buyers pay the money are 
taking the money out of real estate. The 
seller may put his money back into real 
estate, but that only means that some- 
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FOCUSES YOUR ADVERTISING SQUARELY ON THE MARKET FOR QUALITY BUILDING PRODUCTS 


Hicu-guauity building products find their No. 1 market 
in architect-designed buildings: stores, hospitals, churches, 
schools, theaters, office structures, factories, transportation 
terminals, public buildings, hotels, apartments and good houses. 

All of these buildings, from hospitals to good houses, are 
designed and constructed to yield a long-term return in 


the form of either income or use. To the architect specify- 


ing materials and equipment for such buildings, the cost of 


use over a period of years is as important as the first cost. 





The product’s functional efficiency, maintenance cost and 
durability are real considerations, as are the manufacturer’s 
stability, experience, proven engineering skill and willing- 
ness to stand behind his product. 

In short, architect-designed buildings are basically a 
quality market rather than a price market. And architect- 
designed buildings are not only a good market but a big 
market. They normally account for more than half of the 


total building volume. 


There are five reasons for Architectural Record’s TOP position 


(with architect-engineers and with advertisers) in this market: 


1. Edited for Architects and Engineers . . . The 
Record’s editorial content is designed for undiluted useful- 
ness to the building industry’s key professional group: 
architects in private practice, in commerce, industry and 
government, and the engineers who work with architects 
in the selection of building materials and equipment. There 
are two reasons for the Record’s editorial concentration on 
service to architects and engineers. First, their specifying 
authority their power to say what types and makes of 
materials and equipment shall go into a building — makes 
the architect-engineer group the most important in the 
industry. Second, the professional information needs of 
these men are specialized and technical. Serving them is a 


full-time publishing job. The Record does that job. 


2. Coverage of Planning and Specifying Activity 

Accurate, daily Dodge information as to which archi- 
tects are designing what buildings, and where, is the basis 
of the Record’s circulation development. Continuously and 
methodically, the Record’s circulation is aimed at archi- 
tects shown by Dodge Reports to be active and it is the 
planning and specifying activity of the architect-engineer 
that makes sales for building products. Architectural 
Record’s detailed knowledge of architect-engineer activity, 
its ability to select active architect-engineers for subscrib- 
ers, gives the Record a measurable, provable coverage of 


building designing and specifying activity. Every check 


shows that at any given time no less than 80°% of all current 
planning of architect-engineer-designed buildings is on the 


boards of Record subscribers. 


3. Largest Architect Circulation . . . More archi- 
tects subscribe to the Record than to any other business 
or professional publication. The Record leads its field in 


consulting engineer circulation. 


4. Published by Dodge . . . For fifty-seven years the 
Record has been published by F. W. Dodge Corporation 

“Marketing Headquarters for the Building Industry.” 
The Record’s editorial program and circulation develop- 
ment are guided by intimate knowledge of building market 
conditions and complete familiarity with the information 
needs of architects and engineers. No other publisher has 
Dodge’s facilities for determining constantly the kind of 
magazine most useful to architects and engineers in their 
current work, and for producing and delivering such a 
magazine to the building designers whose current work 
makes them important to building product manufacturers. 


5. Most Economical Advertising Vehicle... Be- 
cause its space charges are based on effective, waste-free 
coverage of the compact architect-engineer group that con- 
trols building product specifications, the Record’s rates for 
continuous advertising are the lowest per thousand archi- 


tects and engineers reached. 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD carries more advertising, from more manufacturers of building 
products, than any other magazine in the architectural field. In the first half of 1948 the 
Record led the second publication by 13 per cent, the third by 67 per cent. 








WHAT IS THE RECORD’S 
EDITORIAL POLICY? 


Architectural Record’s editorial content is dictated by an 
editorial objective of many years’ standing. That objective 
is maximum architects and engineers in 
terms of the building projects on their boards today 


usefulness to 


and in the foreseeable future. 


As a result. the Ree ord’s readers know they can look to 
it for the two kinds of editorial material that mean most 
to them in their work: 


Vews of latest developments in sound architectural 
practice, The Record by no means ignores theory, but 
the emphasis is on modern te hniques that have passed the 
theory stage and have been demonstrated in the field on 
technical information the architect can apply currently to 
building projects that mean his livelihood. In twelve to 
twenty pages of every issue, the Record’s ARCHITECTURAL 
ENGINEERING section presents to its architect-engineer audi- 
ence a solid package of purely technical information on 
new developments in building design, construction, materi- 
als, equipment, and building and product research. In 
addition to concise technical articles, drawings and photo- 
graphs, this section embraces such widely acclaimed Record 
“Products for 


features as ““Time-Saver Standards” and 
Better Building.” Its usefulness may be judged from the 
fact that in 1947 architects and engineers bought from us 


$154,000 worth of reprints of Time-Saver Standards pages. 


Feature treatment of the kinds of buildings that 
mean business for the architect-engineer. Three 


general types of structures constitute the market for 
architect-engineer services. They are (1) non-residential 
buildings such as stores, schools, theaters. hospitals. ete.: 
(2) apartments and hotels: (3) houses designed and built 
for the owners occupancy. These three classifications, of 


which the non-residential is largest, not only provide the 
bulk ot the 


well over hall 


architect's work but thev normally account for 
of total building volume. That is why two out 
of every three mainssection editorial pages in the Reeord 


are devoted to buildings of these types. 


The Reeord’s relative editorial emphasis on individual 
types of buildings in the three groups is determined by the 
actual volume of planning of each kind of building as 
revealed by Dodge Reports on specific projects for future 
construction. Building Types selected for feature treat- 
ment during 1948 because of their current importance and 
interest to architect-engineers include hospitals, schools, 
industrial buildings. churches, 


The tangible value of these 


apartments, office buildings, 


stores, restaurants and houses. 
feature studies to the architec t-engineer is ine reased by a 
collaborative editorial plan unique in publishing. At least 
several times during the year, a Building Types study is 
the editors of a_ leading 
discussion, and is published 
the Record. 


prepared in cooperation with 
magazine in the field undet 


concurrently in both that publication and 





FOR EDITORIAL EXCELLENCE 


ce 1929 Archites 


titive aw irds 


AWARDS 


tural Record has received thirteen 


Sir 


compe for editorial excellence, more than 


iny other architectural publication. Citations have 
included best illustrative treatment of editorial ma 
t il best published research, best single issue de- 
voted to a single theme, best pictorial reporting and 


est single article 














The latest extension of the Record’s policy of giv- 
ing its readers information directly useful to them in 
their work is a special Western Section serving subscribers 
in the eleven Pacific and Mountain states. Copies of the 
magazine circulated in California, Oregon, Washington. 
Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico 
\rizona, Utah and Nevada carry, in addition to the regu 
lar contents, a special western editorial and advertising 
department. 

Climate and topography in these states have favored 


innovations in building design which cause 
architecture to have a strong regional character. with a 


western 


corresponding need for specialized building design infor- 
mation. Distribution of many building products manufac- 
tured on the coast is regional in scope. These circumstances 
give the west coast a special entity from both the publishing 
and marketing viewpoints. That this special entity is worthy 
of special attention is evident from the growth of the west 
as a market for building products, and likewise from th: 
steady growth of the Record’s Western Section since its 
inauguration in September 1947. More than forty adver- 
tisers appear regularly in its They of 
are in addition to the Record’s 330 national advertisers 


course 


now pages. 


WHO EDITS 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD? 


kditor: KENNETH KINGSLEY 
Srowe.i. A.1.A.: BS... Dart- 
mouth College: M.Arch.. Har 
vard University. One of th 
best-known figures in archi 
tecture and building. “Ken 
Stowell is secretary of the 
Beaux Arts Institute of De 
sign. and a member of bot! 
the Westchester and New 
York chapters of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects 
He is past president of the 
Architectural League of New 
York, the Westchester Chap- 





KENNETH kK. STOWELL, A.L. A. 


Editor, AncurrecturAL Recorp ter. A |. w and also of the 
Westchester County Society 
of Architects. A registered architect in New York State 


since 1921, Mr. Stowell has been editor of American 
Architect and Architecture, Architectural Forum, and 
House Beautiful. He was formerly a member of the firm of 
Skinner, Bush-Brown and Stowell, architects in Atlanta. 
Architecture at Georgia 


and Associate Professor of 


School of Technology ° 


was 


Vanaging kditor: Emerson Gosie, B.S. in engineering. 
University of Illinois. Three years in engineering work for 
a large utility company. Formerly editor of 
System, associate editor of Factory, eastern editor of Build- 
ings and Building Management, and editor of National Real 
Estate Journal. 


associate 


Senior Associate Editor: Doucias Haske. Writer of numer- 
ous architectural studies in Architectural Review (London), 
American architectural magazines, Readers’ Digest, Har- 
pers, American Scholar and others. Wrote the first regular 
column of architectural criticism in the United States for 
the Nation, 1930. Has made pioneering contributions in 

















research and designs for school buildings. Author chapter 
on architecture in symposium “America Now’; architec- 
tural editor, New International Year Book. 


{ssociate Editor: FLorence A. vaN Wyck, A.B., Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College; A.M. in English, Radcliffe Col- 
lege. Graduate study, Alliance Francaise (Paris), University 
of Lille, and Sorbonne. Formerly publicity director and 
instructor in journalism, Briarcliff Junior College. 


{ssistant Editor: Ropert E. Fiscuer, B.S. in engineering, 
Purdue University. Technical writing, Carnegie Institute 
f Technology, 1944. Radio technician, U. S. Navy, 1944- 
946. Technical writing, National Tube Company, Pitts- 


uurgh, 1946-1948. 


kditorial Assistant: Georce P. Wuire, B.A. in architecture, 
University of Virginia. Navy communications ofheer, 
1945-1946. Research and planning division, Rich's, Inc., 
\tlanta, Feature architectural subjects, 
\tlanta Constitution. 


Ga. writer, 


West Coast Editor: Ex.isanetH Kenpatt Tuompson, A.B., 
lulane University; M.A.. University of Wisconsin. Studied 
irchitecture Tulane | niversity and University of California. 
Formerly reporter New Orleans Times-Picayune, and asso- 


iate editor, Architectural Record. 


Industry Relations Consultant: Tuomas S. Hotpen, B.A. and 
VILA.. University of Texas: B.S. Arch., M.LT. Graduate 
nember, Business Advisory Council for the Department of 
Commerce. Board member: Regional Plan Association of 
New York. New York Building Congress. Commerce and 
Industry Association of New York. Member: National 
\ssociation of Manufacturers, Chamber of Commerce ot 
he United States. President, F. W. NYodge Corporation. 


Consultant: CLype Suure. Studied engineering 
id business administration at Crane College and North- 
estern University. With United States Gypsum Company 

eighteen market analyst head of 
itistical department. Assistant vice president and manage! 
division of F. W. Dodge 


Matistical 


vears as and sales 


statistical and research 


‘ rporacvuon, 


Field Research Consultant: Ciirrorp G. Dunne ts, Jr. Civil 
Carnegie Pech. Associated with architects and 
mtractors in Pittsburgh area. With 1921. 
Now assistant vice president and director of news policy, 


engineer. 


Dodge sin c 


mstruction news division: and manager of field research. 


HOW BIG IS THE 
BUILDING MARKET? 


Phe Dodge statistical and research division has conserva- 
ely estimated that total construction volume in the first 
n post-war years will average approximately double the 

annual volume of the 1930-1939 decade (the 

cade of depression and slow recovery ). This is an 

crease of about 5 per cent over the prosperous 1920-1929 
ade. Note: this estimate expresses post-war volume in terms 


erage 


pre-war cost levels. 


Within this increase, residential building volume is 
pected to average three times the average residential 
ilding volume of the 1930-1939 period; non-residential 
‘ding would increase about 70 per cent over its 1930- 
9 average; heavy engineering construction would in- 
ise about 50 per cent. In detail these figures break down 
shown in the next column. 





CONSTRUCTION CONTRACT VOLUME BY DECADES 


(37 Eastern States) Annual Averages in Millions of Dollars 














Estimate 

20 for ACTUAL 
1920- 1930- Peacetime 1946 Volume 

1929 1939 Yeors 1955 1947 

Commercial 730 247 488 475 785 
Manufacturing 400 158 279 210 94] 
Educational 346 196 272 300 391 
Hospitals and Institutions 118 81 100 150 192 
Public Buildings 59 108 84 120 73 
Religious Buildings 115 38 76 95 117 
Social and Recreational 176 73 124 145 122 
Miscellaneous 49 25 37 80 92 
NON RESIDENTIAL 1,993 926 1,460 1,575 2,715 
RESIDENTIAL 1,987 719 1,353 2,157 3,154 
Total Building 3,980 1,645 2,813 37 oa 5,869 
Heavy Construction 970 950 962 1,425 1,890 
TOTAL CONSTRUCTION 4,950 2,595 3,775 5,157 7,759 


CIRCULATION 
GEARED TO THE MARKET 


Architectural Record stands first in architect circulation, 
and first in consulting engineer circulation. For six con- 
\. B. C. statements it has shown a larger total 
architect and consulting circulation than any 
other business or professional magazine. 





secutive 
engineer 


Even more important to Record advertisers, however, 
is another measure of value found in no A.B.C. 
ment. That is not of numbers of 
architects and engineers, but of those particular architects 


state- 


sure coverage, mere 
and engineers who at any given time are actually working 
on plans and specifications that mean future orders for 


building products. 


Architectural Record has conducted a three-vear series 
of actual job-by-job checks of planning and specifying 
activity on building projects totaling $3,399,465,000 in six 
widely separated market areas. The studies have embraced 
the work of 3.558 architectural firms on 18.263 building 
projects of every type, both residential and non-residential. 


More than $2.800,000.000 of the total dollar volume. 
. was found to be in the hands of Record subscribers. 
of almost 12.000. or 65°:. of the total 


or 83‘ 
This also was true 
number of projects. 


This demonstration of coverage of the planning and 
specifying activity which makes orders for building prod- 
ucts is the result of the Record’s long-standing policy of 
selecting prospective subscribers on the basis of their 
activity, as revealed by Dodge Reports. 


Only one architectural magazine delivers this constant 
spot coverage of sales in the making, because only one 
architectural magazine has accurate, daily Dodge informa- 
tion on newly active architect-engineers and new building 
planning activity. 

The Record’s demonstrable coverage of market activity is 
the advertiser's assurance that he is talking constantly to 
men who are working on plans and specifications that his 
products can go into. 


@ See next page for detailed circulation analysis 








Summary of Architect and Engineer Circulation 


krom business analysis of subse riptions based on Not 


nwhicl sviou substantial increases See 


Architectural, architectural-engineering firms and 
architects and architect-engineers in private practice: 
Subse riptions in company name, owners and corporate executives 
General managers and managers 
Registered stafl architects 


Total architect circulation shown ..... 566 «© © © © © © © @© oe 


Consulting engineering firms and engineers in private practice: 





1947 issue (Dec. 31, 1947 A.B.C. Statement) 


idvanced closing date of Market Data Book prec luded use of June 30, 1948 figures, 


current Standard Rate & Data Service. 


8,807 
12 
1.836 


10,655 


Subscriptions in company name, owners ind corporate executives 
Civil 1,136 
Electrical 84 
Mechanical 148 
All other 166 
Total 1,534 
General managers and managers 9 
Stafl engineers 2,826 
Total engineer circulation shown . . 6 6 6 6 ee ee ee ee - 4,369 
Total architect and engineer circulation shown . 15.024 
Total net paid circulation 23,433 
Percentage of architect circulation to total 15.47 
Percentage of architect and engineer circulation to total 64.11 
Renewal percentage 53.46 
\rrears percentage 5.48 
Percentage of subscriptions sold at full rate 85.43 
Percentage of subscriptions sold without premium 97.98 








ADVERTISING RATES COLOR 


(Effective with January 1949 issue) 


AND BLEED CHARGES 


(Effective with January 1949 issue) 


| time 6 times 12 times Standard colors are red, blue, green, yellow and orange 

| page Soov $485 $395 I o - 

. : wach extra standard color, per page $13: 
page 150 100 ? per pag $135 
page (istand) tho 20 80 Each extra spec ial color. per page 155 

y y s10 05 05 ’ 

page (reg.) | d d 0 a . yc 

ne extra color of publisher’s +, per page ; 
page WO 210 L8O I choice per page 125 
; page 170 145 110 Special color charges above do not include metallic inks, for 


which rates will be quoted on request 


Bulk rates applying to full-page unita only: 18 


pages within twelve months, $38 


24 pages within 12 
more pages within [2 

Vinimum apace 
For advertimm rates in Western 


Standard Rate & Data Service 


months, $375 per page: 36 or 


‘4 page 


> per page; Bleed charge, per page, $50. Backing up of inserts, if required: 


one page, 890; two pages, $105. 


months, $365 per page 


We reserve the right to increase these rates without advance 
Section. see notice. In that event, advertisers will have the option of 


eancellation without short-rate penalty 





New Yor«x 18 


DISTRICT MANAGERS 


fom Tredwell, Benton B. Orwig, Harry M. Horn, Jr.. 119 W. 40th St.: 


Pennsylvania 6-1500 


Boston 16 Harry M. Horn, Jr., 855 Park Square Bldg.; Hancock 0700 
BurraLo Benton B. Orwig, 70 Niagara St.: Cleveland 8200 


CHICAGO 54 Cl 


(CLINCINNA 


m1 2 Jol 


> 
iude Riemersma, Robert 


Wh 


lr. Franden, John M. Cogan, 700 Merchandise Mart: 
itehall 4400 


in C. Jackson, American Bldg.; Parkway 2866 


CLEVELAND 15 John C. Jackson, 321 Hanna Bldg.: Cherry 7256 
Dattas | 0. O. Paulsell, 412 Construction Bldg.; Central 9073 
Derrorr 26 Robert T. Franden, 548 Free Press Bldg.: Cadillac 2745 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 John M. Cogan, Architects and Builders Bldg.: Lincoln 4507 


Los ANGEL 
VIINNEAPOI 

PHILADEI 
PirTsBURGH 


, ; 
Portiann 13 


s 13 Bob Wettstein, 816 West Fifth St.; 
bert T. Franden, Plymouth Bldg.: 
fom Tredwell, 1321 Arch St.: 
in C. Jackson, Professional Bldg 


is 2 Ro 
PHIA 


99 Jol 


Bob Wettstein 


fucker 2779 
Atlantic 1474 
Locust 7-4326 


Atlantic 8220 
3325 N. E. Mawwood Ct.: Garfield 1903 


RECORD ‘Exclusives’ 


1. More architect subscribers than 
any other business publication. 


2. The largest combined audience 
of architect and consulting engi- 
neer subscribers that is available. 


3. Provable coverage of architect 
engineer planning and specifying 
activity regionally, nationally 
and by types of buildings. 


4. A steady, consistent and timel) 
editorial policy with sharp focus 
on current working interests of 
architects and engineers. 


5. An exclusive service of market 
information that stems from the 
Record’s publishing sponsorship 
by F. W. Dodge Corporation. 


6. Lowest rate per page per thou- 
sand architects and engineers 
reached. 

7. More advertising, and more ad- 
vertisers, than any other magazine 
in the architectural field. 

8. Thirteen competitive awards for 
editorial excellence. 





MECHANICAL REQUIREMENTS 


W idth of column, 3° in. (2-column page) 
Width of column, 2's 
Depth of column, 10 in. 

Full page, type size, 7 x 10. 
Two-thirds page, t's x 10. 

Half-page, 3°s x 10 or 4% x 7. 

Island half-page. 7% x 4% 

One-third page, 2's x 10. 

Quarter-page, 3°. x 47%. 

Bleed page, 8% x 117% untrimmed, 8%4 x 
]1°s trimmed. 


in. (3-column page). 


Color plates should be supplied unmounted 
1] points high for running on patent bas 
Black plates should be mounted on blocks i: 


usual manner. Screen recommended, 120. 


Insert size: 94 x 12% untrimmed, 8°, x 11 

trimmed. Allow ‘4" trim at head. Maximur 
weight, 100 lb., 25 x 38 basis. Inquire as t 
quantity 60 days prior to issue for whicl 
insert is intended. 

Closing dates: Ist of preceding month for cop 
to be set: 4th of preceding month for col 

plates; 8th of preceeding month for black-and 


white plates Firm reservations by Ist of pre 
ceding month are required tor page, pag 
island ‘2-page and i advertisements 


r 








Sr. Lours | 


San Francisco 8 


Claude Riemersma, 721 Olive St.: Chestnut 7390 
Bob \ etistein, Room LOO3 rw \ Bldg . Yukon 6-2522 
Bob Wettstein, 709 Seaboard Bldg.: 


SEATTLE | Seneca 6765 
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All Construction Expenditures, by Type 


{Value of work put in place] 


of Construction 





Expenditures (in millions) 





















































Type of construction 1948 1947 | 1947 | 1946 
| Apr.? | Mar. | Feb.! Jan. Dec.? | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. 3| | Aug.? July? | June | May? Apr.’ Total® Total ? 
j 
| | | 
Total new construction ¢................... $1, 269} $1, 166) $1,009) $1, 157) $1, 320, $1, 432! $1, 497} $1, 423) $1, 364) $1, 264) $1, 162| $ $1, 0 032 $928 $13, 977 $10, 458 
Beem deceetet Foes mee Mises tte —Sa O—E——— SS ES > Se |G eee eee ee ee = ——_ 
ee 990 941) 837) 948} 1,097) 1, 141 1, 129 1, 086, 1, 042 966 885] 7% 713) 10,893) 8, 253 
Residential building (nonfarm). ....... | 500} 475 400) 500) 610 630) 590| 540) 500 455 405) 355 310 5,260) 3,183 
Nonresidential building (nonfarm) $.__.} 263) 267) 265 273} 284) 287) 275 267 260 254 250} 242 238; 3,131) 3,346 
REET ERE RINE LOTTE 115| 120 25] 130) 134) 136) 137} 138) 139) 139) 140) 141) 142! 1,702) 1, 689 
Commerc RENE ioe 88 ” 84 85) 7 93] 82 75) 6 67 65 58 53) 835) 1, 110 
are eS, i n 

joldiees.....--..... lhe ool 22 22) 24) 22 sl 14) 14) 15| 15) 16| 7 17 216 309 
Stores, restaurants, and garages. 66 67 62 61) 69) 74 61) 54) 2] 49 41 36 619 801 
RRR 13 13 12 13) 13} 13} 12| 11 10} 8| 8 7) 118 72 
7 "aa eRe aa, 16 15 15 16} 17] 17] 17| 16 16| 14) 12} 11| 11 164 115 
Hospital and institutional cs) 9 9 9| oo) 9) ~ 9 i) 9} 9) 9) 9 107 81 
All other nonresidential...........-| 22) 21] 20 20; 20 19| 18 17 16) 15| 16| 15| 16, 205 279 
Farm construction................--.--| 37} 23 14| 14 15) 25) 50} 65 7 60) 50} 40| 30) 450 350 
REE TT, 190 176 158 161} 188 199] 214) 214 207 197) 180) 153) 135; 2,052) 1,374 
a | 25) 23) 21 24) 28) 30 32 33] 33 31| 27 23! 22 318 "258 
Re RA RR RR 55} 541s 48 rt a 7) 59 54 46 44 40; 31 25) 510 305 
Other public i “eer 110) 99) 89 92 105 116 123 127 128 122 113 99 8S 1, 224 811 
Tee 279) 25} 72 209 223} 91) 368 337} 22 298 277 242 215 3,084) 2,205 
Residentiai building. - ORME EERE 7} 5) 6 9) § 8 9 7 & 9 8 9 16 182 369 

Nonresidential building (other than | | - 
ee or of al facilities) ........... 74 65 49 53} 52 50) 53 49) 5) 2 43 42, 40 505 = 
ndust _ AER AER IRE | | 1} 0 0) 1 1} 1) 2 2 3 4 25 8 
Educat eal ORE ROT FET BRS: | 38) 36| 30 2 32 29 27| 26 25 23 24 22 22 275 101 
Hospital and institutional... _._- -| 14) 10} 7 7) 8 x 9 s 7 7 7 6 6 81) 85 
All other nonresidential 21) 18) 11 13 12 12 16 14 12 10 10 10 s 124 55 
Military and naval facilities.. ; 19) 16 11 14) 17| 19 23 22 22 19 15 15] 15 204 188 
II a iclit > tics laencehsdacdchinicseiuisibiebibacinshin 80 52| 41] 56) 5) 119 178 159 149 137 125 100 76) 1,233 772 
i hes arr 38) 33) 25) 27} 28 32 35 32 a3) 31 30) 28 26 331 194 

Miscellaneous public-service enter- | } ol J al A al ” ie * Wl a = 4 al 
DE inikcbninteerahiinnnennnneedl 10} g 2 7| 7 
Conservation and development.......- | 39 35 28 33 36) 41 45 44 42 39 35 29 25 396 240) 
SI Gs acccinccntiicncebnne } 12 10) 6 y 9 12 14) 12) 12) 10) 10 9| s 116 30 





1 Joint estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 
8. Reconaaiel of Com- 
Estimated construction expenditures represent the monetary value 


Labor, and the Office of Domestic Commerce, U. 
merce. 


of the volume of work accomplished during the given period of time. 
figures should be differentiated from permit valuation data reported in the 
tabulations for urban building authorized and the data on value of contract 


awards reported in table F-2. 
3 Preliminary. 


Department of 


These projects. 


local transit facilities. 


4 Includes major additions and alterations. ; : 
$ Excludes nonresidential building by privatcly owned public utilities. 
* Excludes expenditures to construct facilities used in atomic energy 


7 Covers primarily publicly owned electric light and power systems and 


® Covers miscellaneous construction items such as airports, monuments, 


memorials, etc, 








3 Revised, 
; sce takes > ner s s North Carolina ......... 247,819 7,285 
one else takes the money out. Some of Farm Buildings Cnet i gall 140°314 3°147 
the money may be used to pay off . EN stduccustavesehanens 624,873 13,354 
previous mortgage. From $2 to $3 bil- The 1940 Census of Agriculture re- rn ask’ bee erate 
lion may have been so used in 1946 and ported that buildings on the country’s Pennsylvania ceuambaeas 600,862 13,374 
= . S c BIMNG ..wccccecesecses o 
1947. However, if the total of mortgage 6,096,789 farms were worth $10,405 — _—— sera s3e'eee ates 
lebts increases that excess is being million, and that to repair or add to South Dakota ..:........ 133,752 3,141 
tuleens out of veal estate be senssbode these structures farmers spent $305,- Tennessee peak eamGianwews se. $46 one 
| notices Seagal ** 650,000 for building materials in 1939. (tan .272222222/2222221 “ge’0s7 11277 
If the expansion in mortgage loans These totals were divided as follows Vermont ................ 66,384 11830 
1ecompanies the financing of new prop- ; 2 VIFBIMIR .ccccccccsecccce 280,512 6,552 
wee by states: Washington ............. 154,520 4,972 
erties then the money that is “taken Cost of West Virginia .......... 105,767 2,789 
jut” of real estate may be used directly Value of | Bide. = Weoming oo eae B82 
to pay for wages, for materials and ee's(000) 7 There were about 6,800,000 dwellings 
for the enterprising effort that produced ajahama ................ 117,347 3,462 and 45,000,000 service buildings on 
the structures. However, when the ex- Arizona ..........csee0085 23,091 1,309 farms in 1940. Farm income in 1946 
A 3 . r DEE ened ecadaduvase 116,314 4,187 oded 25 billi os f 
ansion in loans is predicated on trans- California ...........--. 380,363 14,225 exceeded $2 lulion, giving ilarmers 
. ° . ») ¢ 9 _ : 
ers of existing properties at ever peeenen HED eee eee e eens osarree esis ample funds with which to construct 
igher prices, the money that is “taken Delaware ............-.. 28,060 662 new buildings. 
” DN, cicacdawiaaaen pun 68,211 2,911 
it” of real estate may not be used Georgia (°°.2.2222222522! 160,521 5.434 
lirectly for productive purposes. The man eee ceeeeeereserees evant Rr Trade Factors 
real wealth of our nation has not been Indiana’... 222222251151: 423;701 11,750 
nereased, but the lenders have been J0W@ --.-.------.+++++++ 3e7'832 arog? _ Construction of any type of building 
suming greater and greater propor- Kentucky ..............+. 256,382 8,053 is possible only because of the existence 
ns of the risks that attend any boom. Maine 8.772.002.2511 87'968 iszg. «Of @ large number of specialists of dif- 
The net increase in loans on 1- to 4- Maryland ............... 129,282 3,203 ferent kinds, each highly skilled in his 
P ‘ inlet Massachusetts ........-:. 120,782 3,587 own field, and each makin valuable 
family houses was about $10 billion for Michigan ............... 454.450 13,426 ib 2 h g 
he two years. The value of new 1- to Minnesota ............... 545,657 15,402 contri utions to the composite result. 
‘ < Mississippi eccccceccocese 129,492 4,046 The building factor who may exercise 
4-family homes constructed in that pe- Missouri ................ 344,384 10,105 > - 
ene Montana ..............+. 66,611 2719 control of the selection of materials 
od was probably about $8% billion. Nebraska 256.754 4'987 . 
. ; ? the lend hich th Se Sr tseenecesenes 3340 oH and equipment may appear under any 
te value of the land on which the new Woy Hampshire ........ 39,655 1,241 One of these vocational classifications: 
‘sidences were built may have ranged New Jersey pbemeeseseeon 119,148 4,197 He may be an architect, contractor- 
4 sy: ew Mexico ..... eecescse ’ . 
from $1 to $1% billion. a ae erseeeeeers 538.657. 14276 builder, sub-contractor, realtor, financ- 
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BUILDING 





ing or maintenance organization, or a 
lumber and building materials dealer. 

Extended studies of ways in which 
building specifications are prepared, 
and ways in which materials and equip- 
ment are selected, indicate that the buy- 
ing factor in control of building jobs 
vary largely according to the nature 
of the project, its size or value, and 
other conditions. Each type of build- 
ing professional has a definite place in 
the picture and deserves attention. 


Architects 


Forty-three states, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, the Philip- 
pines and Puerto Rico have laws regu- 
lating the practice of architecture. The 


exceptions are Kansas, Nevada, New 
Hamyshire, Vermont and Wyoming. 
The National Council of Architects 


Registration Board estimates the num 
ber of registered architects in the U. S. 
at 15.000 

The number of individual architects, 
architectural draftsmen and designers 
is somewhere between 20,000 and 21,00 
Most are associated with some 7,000 
although 
thousand draftsmen and designers are 
employed in the architectural depart- 
ment of industrial and commercial or 
ganizations and in the architectural] de- 
partments of federal, state and munici- 
pal governments, and in architectural 


architectural firms, several 


departments of contractors, realtors, 
developers, financial institutions and 
railroads. 


The function of the architect is broad. 
He designs the structure, both from the 
engineering and decorative standpoints, 
writes specifications and also passes 
upon contract awards as advisor to the 
owner. He supervises construction and 
in many cases interior decoration and 
specifies materials, actual or with an 
“or equal” clause. 

Ordinarily, the important construc- 
tion job starts with the commission of 
the architect to prepare plans. He is 
usually selected very much as a lawyer 
or doctor is selected, because of his past 
record and his fitness to do the par- 
ticular job in hand. 

After plans and specifications have 
been completed and approved by the 
owner, they are submitted to contrac- 
tors for bids, to be received before and 
opened at a stated time. Sometimes the 
contractors invited to bid are limited to 
those with whose work the architect is 
familiar. In public projects, competi- 
tion usually is open. 

Contracts generally may be let in two 
ways. A general contractor, who under- 
takes responsibility for the erection 
and equipment of the entire structure 
is chosen, or separate contracts are let 
for the various parts of the work. In 
the first case, the general contractor 
sublets portions of the work to sub-con- 
tractors, such as those doing excavat- 
ing, foundations, installation of plumb- 
ing, heating, electrical and woodwork. 
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Builders and Building Contractors, 1939 


No. 
RS re Fe ee me 28 
EN). Siddc wple'y oacclauiselnw hd’ wa eteen ah 22 
DL spines en sods emmmedasionsainkias Tt 
Dn tiche-o6 Gan been Geese bua cewes 688 
Dt ss viigcccheesendesuenalaeenas 50 
I is od ome das Bag acelin 132 
Delaware see sale ih hale ake bel 26 
See Ge GIOUIOD 2.cccccvccecetosss 85 
Florida chi ibadbkeueedees vie betende 95 
Georgia $06 666660endeensasenns 38 
DE Cull bul wadiveda pkth eae éhueese ae ade t 
DY tisecbdssneasaveaneueeeesekegias t 
Indiana ..... Pee TTP TT TTT TST PTT TT 60 
OL: séeeeess Rb t Babs sheenwe tT 
PE: seescee : wate . 2 11 
i ofa net dana dé aldbd bah be ae een t 
DD ciecenucepietséechaseacdoansa t 
rr t 
Maryland ..... : jéneeaas. ee 
Massachusetts .... ee 140 
Michigan ...... ; : ; 212 
DED e¢cees sees ‘ ca ; 59 
Mississippi . : Tt 
Missouri ..... asesede wine sscee Bae 
Montana ..... : btaveseens ae t 
Cae ee ad pense seca 10 
DGEE §Seabeccosctcoess seed as t 
New Hampshire ............ wee es t 
New Jersey . Sones hence 117 
tt?  vccvdenepeosnes shes ebeceen 6 
New York set sieuameeees. 
North Carolina ........ raacene 31 
North Dakota ...... : pie edah t 
Ohio Shueeeenesuaes Sei Geivthce ace ae 
DE cpbecoacsdeneanneéeeenen - 72 
CO kee cececescccecceseess es t 
PE <5 ccaseceset tah eeieaetemiaa a 
Rhode Island bi nbhekh ene 33 
South Carolina ......... . 12 
South Dakota ......cse-: P - t 
Tennessee -eeeees , Pere 55 
TD ccsadceveussusee 201 
 ti5 ed sea deaweny ends) Ss aneees 30 
EE. cc cccenédbenh ednees os bbbeteeue t 
Virginia 124 
Washington .......... a onen ey -- 133 
West Virginia ....... ‘ née ein 17 
Wisconsin ........ ; - veees t 
Wyoming ....... t 
ee ccuvcokbdecddontccticanyvecsenseass 3.706 


+Withheld to avoid disclosure *Includes 


Builders Building Contractors 
Value of Value of 
Work $(€90) No Work $(000) 

821 282 13,538 

287 268 5,596 
t 201° 5,519 
12.134 5,235 126,352 
817 325 10,959 
3,081 685 26,741 
786 122 3,322 
6,975 149 10,211 
2,564 658 23,658 
779 415 19,555 

t 172° 3,190 

T 1,473° 76,984 
1,383 713 30,558 
t 576° 22,977 
990 357 10,392 

7 405° 15,854 

t 331° 20,733 

tT 179° 4,287 
5,753 443 18,538 
2,831 939 41,906 
6,652 1,122 47,556 
1,641 744 34,823 
t 205° 6,658 
3,895 665 25,887 
t 134° 5,687 
180 201 8,988 

+ 56° 1,960 

t 120 3,416 
6,281 $89 37,052 
328 130 3,649 
13,960 2,193 124,462 
644 582 35,082 
tT 65° 2,602 
4,338 1,479 73,705 
3,507 270 13,278 
t 378° 10,106 
8,931 1,719 75,558 
498 276 8,676 
312 191 12,175 

T 95 2,785 
1,125 337 16,246 
4,612 1,642 55,001 
775 168 6,139 

t 93° 2,506 
5,452 615 23,653 
1,703 523 14,294 
484 211 7,982 

t 818° 26,091 

t 90 2,544 
109,190 29,640 1,173,761 


builders. 


—Bureau of the Census 





Less frequently, when the owner or 
architect wants to dispense with a gen- 
eral contractor on small work, the 
architect gets bids from sub-contractors 
on the various parts of the work and 
supervises erection of the building. 

In designing and equipping high class 
residences, clubs, motion picture thea- 
ters and apartment buildings, the archi- 
tect performs the additional service of 
selecting furniture and furnishings in 
the interest of harmony throughout. 

Aside from purely professional work 
for the owner, the architect may swing 
to the business side by promoting and 
financing buildings, working in conjunc- 
tion with the real estate operator and 
others. 

The American Institute of Architects 
defines the professional service of the 
architect as the preparation of prelimin- 
ary studies, working drawings, specifi- 
cations, large scale and full size detail 
drawings; the structural and mechan- 
ical design for the contract drawings 
and specifications; the drafting of 
forms of proposals; the taking of bids 
and the preparing of contracts; the 
checking of shop drawings; inspection 
of models; issuance of certificates of 
payment; the keeping of accounts; gen- 
eral administration of the business and 
supervision of the work. 

The A. I. A. says that a proper mini- 
mum commission for complete service 
on conventional structures is 6%, based 


on the total cost of the work. The fee 
should be higher for structures requir- 
ing special and prolonged study in their 
design and detail; or where the produc- 
tion cost to the architect is high in 
proportion to the project cost, such as 
monumental and residential work, dec- 
orative and cabinet work, landscape fea- 
tures and additions to existing build- 
ings. 

The architect usually receives 20% 
of his fee upon completion of prelimin- 
ary studies and 55% upon completion 
of specifications and general working 
drawings (exclusive of details). Other 
payments are made as the work prog 


resses. 


Building Contractors 


Building contractors may be divided 
into two general divisions: (1) those 
who do light-load-bearing building, and 
(2) those who do heavy construction 
work. The work of these groups dif- 
fers essentially according to the size 
of the project and the fact that the 
latter usually is characterized further 
by the use of fabricated steel work. 


The 1939 Census of Business re 
ported 413 distributors of contractors 
equipment and supplies, with sales o! 
$98,392,000. There were 252 suc! 
establishments in 1929, with sales 0! 
$56,171,000. Average sales per estab 
lishment rose from $222,901 in 1929 t 
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There’s a Reason...in fact 37 of them, proving that 


Lea Mrs gone £UCSS -lh oY Know! 


That's why BSN carries most Advertising addressed to Lumber Dealers 


First publication edited 100% for the dealer. No divided 
reader interest. Serves and champions lumber and build- 
ing material dealers exclusively. 


Original advocate of “100% dealer distribution.” 


+ 
. 


on 


Finest editorial talent; largest staff in the business, with 


a combined experience, on BSN alone, of over 200 years. 


Covers the top half of the lumber and material dealer 
group. 


Cover-to-cover readers. 


> 


4.7 readers per subscriber. 


No forced circulation. Its circulation is the natural growth 
of 30 years of service that builds intensive readers. 


Only interested readers. Subscriptions are cut off on 
expiration. 
No free group distribution. Every dealer pays for his 
own copy. 


Circulation obtained by exclusive representatives. 


“~o © © NOW 


Uniform subscription rates—same price to all; no special 
quantity deals or discounts, 


Uniform advertising rates—same rates to all. 


Largest advertising volume from building material manu- 
facturers. 


—_ «A 
oN 


First lumber and material dealer publication to join ABC. 


15. Aggressive “How-To-Sell-More” editorial policy makes 
money for dealers, sells more products for advertisers. 


4 
> 


16, Originated the idea that lumber dealers become building 
* material dealers and handle all building materials. (Now 
universally accepted.) 
17, Originated the idea that lumber and material dealers 
* handle “Traffic Builder” items. (Now’ universally ac- 
cepted.) 
18, BSN’s book “How to Display and Merchandise Traffic 
Builders” is the dealer’s Bible on this subject. 


19, Pioneered and aggressively pushed rural markets for 
dealers. 

20, Originated the idea 13 years ago that lumber and material 
dealers handle home appliances. Thirty-five hundred 


dealers now sell appliances. 


21, Originated National Home Appliance Week for Lumber 
and Building Material Dealers (first time in 1947). 


22. Originated the idea that the lumber and material dealer 
offer construction service. Thousands of dealers now are 
in the contracting, remodeling and repair business 


23. Pioneered the modern main street building materials 
“store”. 


24, First to publish a Dealers’ Directory Issue of building 


materials and equipment. Now in its 11th year. 


25. Originated the dealers’ and wholesalers’ “Round Tables,” 
—. 
editorial advisory boards of top dealer and wholesaler 
readers. 

26. First, and only, paper to publish a section devoted to the 
interests of the jobbers, wholesalers and distributors of 
this industry. 

27, Performed outstanding service to manufacturers and 
wholesalers in the study “How to Sell the Building In- 
dustry Through the Wholesaler-Distributor”. 

28, Pioneered in many great national campaigns—Rebuild 
America for Beauty; The Only Real Security—a Home 
of Your Own; Debunking the Miracle Home, and many 
others. 

29. First dealer paper to publish a monthly “news letter” in 

pape P y 
its editorial pages. 

30, First dealer paper to publish a signed publisher’s edi- 
torial. 

31, Carries the only extensive equipment department to help 
dealers with material handling problems. 

32. “Ask Al” department is an institution for news of new 
products, for advice and counsel. Dealers rely on it. 

33, Co-sponsor, with Practical Builder, of the famous Red 
Letter of the Building Market. 

34, Only dealer publication universally quoted—only dealer 
publication with a full-time public relations staff. 

35. Always leading its industry. As one reader said, “Tells us 
where we are going, not where we have been”. 

36, Recognized as counsel by both dealers and manufacturers. 

. og y 


37, Part of the only organization which publishes entirely to 
the building industry, with papers covering manufactur- 
ing, distribution and construction. 


“Imitation ts the sincerest form of flattery’.— but BSN has never been successfully imitated 





These facts are the strength of your advertising in BUILDING SUPPLY 
NEWS. You're one of the men who buys value. You study the markets, 
the people who can best use and distribute your products. You read 
figures and facts and base your choice of advertising media on the 
book that looks best from every angle. You are a successful merchandiser 
because of this careful calculation. You know how to dig below surface 
noise to the actual performance a publication can give. And, here, in 
the way you like to see it — point by point — is the BUILDING SUPPLY 
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NEWS story of supremacy. 









Send for booklet and research data on “How to Display and Mer- 
chandise Traffic Builders,” “A New Face on Main Street,” “How to 
Sell the Building Industry Through the Wholesaler-Distributor,” 
and many others. Our experienced staff will be glad to consult 
with you on your building industry selling problems. 


——_ BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS ss soutnm wasash AVE., CHICAGO 3 
Advertise where the Leaders Advertise...in‘BSN 
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$238,237 in 1939. The number of em- 
ployes rose from 2,352 to 5,152 and the 
payroll from $5,273,000 to $10,758,000. 

Carpentry and masonry work usually 
is done by the general contractor, who 
sublets specialized work. He is usually 
under bond to complete the contract and 
furnish perfect material and workman- 
ship. Occasionally he also assumes the 
financing of large building enterprises, 
such as hotels and office buildings cost- 
ing millions of dollars. 


The general contractor, whether he 
receives a contract from the owner di- 
rect, an architect, or promotes his own 
building enterprise, is the purchaser of 
building materials, equipment and sup- 
plies. 

Besides carpentry and concreting, 
the more important § sub-contracting 
trades are electrical, elevator construc- 
tion, heating and piping, painting and 
decorating, glass and glazing, pipe cov- 
plumbing, roofing, 


ering, plastering, 
sheet metal work, steel erection, stone 
work, marble and tiling and ornamental 


iron work. Materials supplied by sub- 
contractors are subject to specification 
requirements, and are, in effect, ac- 
cepted by joint approval of architect or 
engineer and general building contrac- 
tor. 

In the field of home building the con- 


tractor is compelled to exercise the 


design and specifying function along 
with construction, because almost 84 
per cent of all the homes built are 


valued at $6,000 or less, according to 
Practical Builder. 

The American Institute of Architects 
believes the contractor should be paid 
on a cost plus fee basis. It points out 
that the contractor occupies a position 
of peculiar trust and responsibility— 
in fact one that parallels that of the 


architect. 


Building Professionals 


Inmportance of building professionals 
marketing factor is stressed by 
American Builder, which points out 
that on practically every building 
project a professional advisor of some 
kind stands between the distributor and 
ultimate owner. On speculative projects 
a professional builder is the “con- 
who offers the ultimate owner a 
building that necessarily is 
without change. On other 
projects a building professional either 
writes the specifications or strongly in- 
fluences choices of materials and equip- 
ment because of his long experience 
and superior knowledge of the field. 


as a 


sumer” 
complete 
accepted 


In cities and metropolitan areas 50 
per cent of the new houses may be built 
on speculation, says American Builder. 
In smaller cities and towns the percent- 
age of speculative projects is much less. 
A nation-wide survey among active 
building men in cities and towns of all 


sizes indicates that nearly one-third of 
their residential work is speculative. 
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Estimates as to the number of specula- 
tive builders are hard to obtain, due to 
the fact that many who build on con- 
tract for individual owners frequently 
enter the speculative field and build a 
few houses for sale when they feel con- 
ditions are right. 

Retail lumber and building material 
dealers, in addition to serving as the 
principal distributor of building prod- 
ucts, states American Builder, in recent 
years have become “consumers.” It is 
estimated that between 4,500 and 5,000 
of the nation’s 22,000 dealers now are 
building houses, either for sale, as con- 
tractors, or are “steering” house jobs 
from behind the scenes by providing 
plans and other services. An even 
larger number do “unit selling” of 
modernization work, and in many cases 
handle financing or may serve as gen- 
eral contractors. 


Real Estate 


Figures quoted for the number of 
real estate firms in the United States 


vary greatly. From the number of 
real estate licenses (in states having 
license laws) it is estimated by the 


National Real Estate Journal that there 
are more than 200,000 people engaged 
in the business. Many are associated 
with real estate organizations, but the 


number includes many free-lance or 
part-time brokers, even attorneys li- 
censed to accept commissions. Other 


estimates indicate that only 40,000 have 
business telephones. 

It has been calculated that some 10,- 
000 real estate organizations do 90 per 
cent of the business, including broker- 
age, building and management of 
homes, apartments and store buildings. 
There are 14,859 members of the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate 
Boards (members being designated as 
Realtors). Membership is commonly 
by individuals, not by firms. 

Real estate organizations engage in 
a wide variety of activity, covering 
virtually every phase of the shelter in- 
dustry—building all types of structures 
homes, apartments and 
store buildings), subdivision and land 
development, building and _ property 
management, sales, leasing, financing, 
appraising, insurance, even farm man- 
agement and sales. 


(principally 


The group building residential struc- 
tures represent the type of builder now 
known as “operative builders.” They 
build homes in quantity on a speculative 
basis. They find the greatest building 
activity when rents, sales, and con- 
struction reach substantial figures. As 
the building cycle reaches a peak, as 
much as 80 per cent of new homes are 
built for sale, as distinguished from 
homes built on order. 


Subdivisions are planned and devel- 
oped by real estate companies in readi- 
ness for building and occupancy. Their 
activities embrace the building of 
streets, laying of sewers, water and gas 


mains, provision of street lighting and 
electric wiring. Trees and shrubs are 
planted. Sometimes parks and golf 
courses are included. 


Distribution of Building 
Materials and Supplies 


The primary volume of building ma- 
terials and supplies moves from the 
manufacturer through a wholesaler or 
jobber to the retailer, although many 
products are sold partly—and some 
largely—direct from manufacturer to 
retailer. Manufacturers frequently find 
it more economical to sell through 
wholesalers and jobbers than to main- 
tain the necessary sales force to sell 
direct to retailers. 

According to the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, 60% of 
the U. S. lumber output moves through 
wholesalers. On millwork, American 
Lumberman & Building Products Mer- 


chandiser reports that 55% of the re- 


tailers buy primarily from jobbers, 
30% direct from manufacturers and 
the remainder from both manufactur- 


ers and jobbers. 

The major volume of plywood moves 
to retailers through jobbers. Insula- 
tion and roofing tend to be sold largely 
through wholesalers or jobbers. Cement 
is sold direct from manufacturer to 
retailer. Paint sells largely direct from 
retailer, although a 
moves through a 


manufacturer to 
certain percentage 
wholesaler or jobber. Most builders’ 
hardware through a wholesaler 
or jobber, although some manufactur- 
ers sell direct to the retailer. Gener- 
ally speaking, the manufacturer of an 
individual building specialty finds it 
more economical to distribute through 
wholesalers or jobbers than direct. 

Principal wholesale channels supply- 
ing retail lumber and building prod- 
ucts retailers are wholesalers of lum- 
ber, millwork jobbers, plywood distrib- 
utors, building material wholesalers, 
wholesale hardware jobbers, glass job- 
bers, some paint jobbers and some 
plumbing, heating and electrical supply 
wholesalers. 


sells 


Retailers of lumber and building 
products sell either direct to consumer 
or to a contractor or operative builder. 
Many concerns are combination retail- 
ers and wholesalers. 

Following is a percentage break- 
down of the average retail lumber and 
building products dealer’s sales: 


Direct to home owners...........eess6- 33.5% 
Disest Ge GTASMRGED wcccccccccccccceccece 22.9% 
To contractors and operative builders... 30.2% 


To industrial, commercial institu- 


tional concerns 


100.0% 


Important trends in the field are for 
dealers to make more sales direct to 
consumers; to sell new homes, moderni- 
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OVER 25% OF THE 


NATION'S RESIDENTIAL 
CONSTRUCTION 
IN 1947 





has grown to over 18 million according to the Census 
Bureau estimate for July 1, 1947. And more men, women 
and children continue to move westward. Incomes have 
risen correspondingly—reliable sources today place the per 
capita income of Westerners at 105 per cent of the national 
average. Industrial, agricultural and commercial activities 
are monthly reaching new heights. Current statistics indi- 
cate that in the light construction field alone a $2 billion 
building year in the West will likely be exceeded. 


Even in the short time since the War's end, the market 
for building products in the West has overshadowed the 
market of the 37 eastern states. Expressed on a per capita 
basis, the West is building twice as fast as the East. 
Numerically, one-quarter of the current national market 
in light construction, including home building, lies 
in the West, 

Without population and purchasing power there is no 
market. From 13,886,265 population in 1940 the West 


The Market and How to Reach It 


WESTERN BUILDING alone does a thorough job in completely covering the fastest 


A 1948 WESTERN BUILDING survey 
growing light construction field — where buying and building habits differ from other 





among more than 4,000 retail lumber and 
building material dealers indicates the 
following percentages of all yards in the 
West are handling and selling the products 
and services listed: 


sections of the country. WESTERN BUILDING offers the only complete, concen- 
trated and effective coverage of this vast market. 


ANALYSIS OF CIRCULATION—Geographical and Occupational, Issue of June, 1948 


Retail Lumber 











and Building Building 
Aeoustions mraterials 2... nc sccccccccccces 40.4 Material Dealers Builders Architects Officials Misc Total 
Aluminum sheets ... eemaaese 57.4 California 1 ,2C ; 1,696 196 138 228 3 463 
Aluminum foil insulation 21.6 ee ai > 1,054 2: r+ oe one 
Asbestos cement boord 12s Oo Salone eck 33) 401 35 + o = 3 
Bathroom accessories ‘ 47.8 Montana ...... 235 242 g 13 9 507 
Builders hardware ¥ . 85.4 errr. ; 19 232 4 9 € 446 
Builders machinery on AGE. dcueces 182 231 10 8 a 43 
Building paper . .. 91.6 New Mexico Peete 151 108 1 G 270 
Built-in fixtures 57.4 fk mney p+ 67 3 8 17 } 
Cement ...... < 83.7 ——- .. |... 4 46 "i r : 101 
Circulating fireplaces recone a Caste .. ........ 3¢ 46 3 4 152 240 
Composition shingles ; 84.4 British Columbio 142 3 2 ~ 15° 
Dampproofing compounds co. De Alaska ... ~— 26 17 2 45 
ee 89.6 PWEE ccc scces 12 23 6 2 ] 44 
Electric fixtures and supplies 31.7 Foreign. ...... coe “ I ] ee 3 > 
Fabricated buildings .... : 9.6 WEE, bnatuneusae 3,811 5,026 358 276 611 10,082 
Farm equipment and supplies 15.3 
ae ovat 156 WHAT PRESENT SPACE USERS SAY: 
rn 72.4 ‘“‘We plan to use our six insertions in WESTERN “We have a great many dealers in the West 
Floor sanding mnchine ‘eantels 31.2 BUILDING this year for the promotion of two doing an aggressive sales job. We, too, are 
Gerage doors, upward acting 78.3 products We firmly believe that your journal trying to help the good work along to the best 
Gerden equipment and supplies 15.5 can accomplish much in the way of promotion of our ability and féel that our advertising in 
of these two products WESTERN BUILDING is going to play a big 
Gtess ...---.... wo ; ov. A National Building Materials Manufacturer part in developing a much more aggressive 
Gypsum wallboard 87.0 program in the Western States than ever 
Hardwood flooring ; 82.0 “Thought you would be interested in knowing before.” 
Heating equipment eee vesesececcces 17.1 that after turning this inquiry over to our A National Heating Equipment Manufacturer 
Insulating board ‘ 89.8 Denver dealer, we received an order for one of “We appreciate WESTERN BUILDING very 
insulating wool irene ; 79.2 these machines from this prospect, proving again much and it will always be on our schedule. We 
Rn: cccassadcawas : 17.9 the drawing power of WESTERN BUILDING.” think you are doing a very good job in the field.” 
SS ee Fa ... 100.0 Pacific Coast Sales Manager, Power Saw Mfg. A Western Tile Board Manufacturer 
Metal loth ................ eee - 75.1 Make certain your products and services are featured in the Advertising Pages of each issue during 
Millwork ........+..+-+5: . 82.7 the next 12 months when activity and prospects are insured. 
Mortar colors ......... 55.8 
Paint and painters’ supplies 78.0 auc . +“ ‘ ma 
Plan books 56.3 T 
Planing mill operated 25.3 NE & & R NL 7 , | 
Plaster and plastering supplies 71.3 ‘ ‘ ’ ° 
Plumbing supplies 34.8 i 
Piyweed ones eos ess. 323 | SERVING THE LIGHT CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY OF THE WEST 
Sash weights and balances ; 83.7 rtetigs LUMBER AND ‘BUILDING MATERIAL DEALERS, BUILDERS, ARCHITECTS, BUILDING OFFICIALS 
POND secdccadetunes ssces Oe ’ ; 
ee ee : 
Wee BOS nscsecan ; » hee U | LD ING ~ «+t 
Time payment plan offered ; so aa : dis y * 
Tools for building craftsmen 44.8 : 
Sane meee onus pumpe Ae ay “3 + 5 — Ni fe gesty pa yen 519 s.W. Park Avenue, Portland 5, Oregon. Telephone 
ee es ees oe CD L Salle ? ee Ng kr tog Only CHICAGO (Mid-West) : L.. 6. Hammond, 30 N. 
wy ‘ aSalle St., Chicago 2, Illinois. Telephone RANdolph 1843, LOS ANGELES (Southern California) : 
ood preservotive ................. -- 19 Jack O. Hodges, 479 S. Holt, Los Angeles 36, Calif. Telephone BRadshaw 22-3935. SAN FRANCISCO 
ee errr Ss (Northern California) : Rogers P. Parratt, 68 Post St., San Francisco 4, Calif. Phone SUtter 1-5568. 
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First the Market 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE is edited 
for the Building Product Specifiers—the 
architects, job-captains, specification-writ- 
ers, draftsmen, designers who need prac 
tical help in the use and in the selection 
and specification of materials, products 
ind equipment for sound building design 
P/A reaches 21,245 of these men—a seg- 
ment which controls product specifica- 
tions on 89% of all new non-residential 
construction and 63% of all new residen- 
tial, multiple-housing, apartment and ho- 
tel construction 

A breakdown of that market distribution 
follows, as represented by P/A circulation 





figures as of June 30, 1948. 
Architects 10,623 
Engineers (Civil, Mechanical, 
all others 3,473 
Designers 3,060 
Draftsmen 4,089 
Total Professional 21,245 


Total net paid circulation includ- 
ing commercial and industrial 
organizations, government de- 
partments, builders and con- 
tractors, schools, etc.) .............. 27,831 


What PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 
Does to Reach That Market 


The basic purpose of P/A is to offer these 
specifying men the information they need 
most—to show them how the intelligent 
ise of building products, materials and 
equipment contributes to progress in 
irchitecture 
Guided by this objective and by continu- 
ing reader-research, conducted by the 
R. O. Eastman organization, P/A allots 
ts editorial material to the following 
ections 
3% DESIGN: Building presenta- 
tions which represent practi- 
cal design progress and 
which analyze the structures 
and how they function in 
terms of the products and 
equipment used. 


Building MATERIALS and 
METHODS: The _ technical 
‘How To Do It” section on 
new or improved uses for or 
adaptations of the materials 
and products of construction. 
Engineering data on equip- 
ment by outstanding authori- 
ties. Source material for au- 
thentic product information 
Reference data for filing. 

“fo OFFICE PRACTICE: Articles 
dealing with professional 
problems relating to specifi- 


PROGRESSIVE 
ARCHITECTURE 


Some facts about the magazine and the 


15 BILLION dollar market it serves... 


cations, client-contacts, rela- 
tions with manufacturers, le- 
gal aspects, contractor-rela- 
tions, office organizations, 
place in the community, and 
the innumerable and ever- 
changing problems of con- 
ducting the business of archi- 
tecture. 

10% NEWS: Concerning building 
activities, AIA chapter meet- 
ings, Producers Council activ- 
ities, Washington notes, code- 
developments and _ related 
subjects. The only NEWS- 
LETTER in the architectural 
field. 


To perform its job most effectively, P/A 
employs a staff of technically trained 
men, all practical architects, whose back- 
grounds and experience qualify them as 
specialists: 
Thomas H. Creighton, A.I.A., Editor 
Received his A.B. at Harvard, con- 
ducted private practice before joining 
P/A. Author of “Planning to Build.” 
Member, Architectural League 
George A. Sanderson, Feature Editor 
A.B. from Yale, B.S. from M.1.T. Private 
practice. Editorial staffs of Newsweek, 
Sunset, Architectural Record. Member, 
Architectural League. 
Frank G. Lopez, A.I.A., Technical Editor 
Cornell University, College of Architec- 
ture. Shreve & Lamb, N.Y.C. Editorial 
staffs of American Architect and Archi- 
tectural Record. Member, Architectural 
League. 
Elmer Bennett, Architectural Illustrator. 
Connected with office of James Gamble 
Rogers, N. Y. C. 
Charles Magruder, Managing Editor. 
B.S. in Architecture, University of Flori- 
da. Office of Francis T. Kennard & Sons, 
Tampa. Was feature editor of Tampa 
Daily Times. 


RESULTS — But Good! 


In the past 24 months alone, P/A has 
received more than 100,000 inquiries for 
manufacturers of building products, mate- 
terials and equipment. Here's the record 
for the past four years: 





May-December, 1944 23,042 
January-December, 1945 46,742 
January-December, 1946 50,050 
January-December, 1947 52,346 
January-April, 1948 14,277 
Total 186,457 


Response to display advertising by archi- 
tectural specifiers are tops in the field. 
Detailed case history reports on reader 
response in major product classifications 
available on request. 
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Less than 
Page 6 time 6 time 12 time 
] $535 $460 $385 
2/3 425 375 320 
Island ' 360 325 280 
295 250 200 
V/s 220 195 175 
VW 150 130 110 


Color rates, special positions and mechan- 
ical data upon request. 


Product Directory Section 


The P/A Product Directory Section ap- 
pears as a monthly feature in P/A and 
constitutes (a) an industry report on ma- 
jor classifications of BUILDING PROD- 
UCTS, MATERIALS & EQUIPMENT, and 
(b) space for a series of standard adver- 
tising units arranged for position beside 
editorial material to afford maximum visi- 
bility. This section is not a listing of com- 
panies or products. 


RATES FOR PRODUCT DIRECTORY SEC- 
TION: 

Space in the Product Directory Section 
can be used in conjunction with larger 
display space to earn a lower rate. 

12 times, $50.00 per insertion 

6 to 11 times, $75.00 per insertion 

1 to 5 times,.$90.00 per insertion 


CUMULATIVE COSTS 


No. of Total No. of Total 
Insertions Cost Insertions Cost 
12 $600.00 6 $450.00 
ll 825.00 5 450.00 
10 750.00 4 360.00 
9 675.00 3 270.00 
8 600.00 2 180.00 
7 525.00 l 90.00 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 


Executive Offices: 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 


Representatives: 
Edw. D. Boyer, Jr. 
Harold D. Mack, Jr 
Wm. B. Remington 
N. Y. Office 
Bryant 9-4430 


D. G. Pilkington 
22 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago 3, Ill. 
Randolph 6-8497 


Brad Wilkin 
1133 Leader Bidg., Cleveland !4, Ohio 
Prospect 5583 
448 S. Hill St 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
Michigan 6203 


Duncan Scott & Co 
Mills Bldg. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Garfield |-7590 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING 
CORPORATION 


*“Now Ready . . . HOW TO SELL EFFECTIVE- 
LY TO ARCHITECTURAL ORGANIZATIONS... 
a comprehensive study crammed with authen- 
tic facts on the development of building prod- 
ucts sales. Send for your copy today. Dis- 


tribution limited 
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zation and repair jobs on a “package” 
or “unit” basis, i.e., completed job in- 
cluding the labor; third, expansion in 
over-counter business. 


American Lumberman & Building 
Products Merchandiser states that the 
growth in over-counter business has 
developed hand-in-hand with the trend 
for the dealer to make more sales to 
the consumer. It is estimated that to- 
day the average lumber and building 
products dealer is doing 25% to 30% 
of his volume over-counter—and this 
percentage is increasing from year to 
year. 

Fourth important trend is for re- 
tailers of lumber and building prod- 
ucts to expand their construction ser- 
vice—by building new homes and farm 
structures, by offering a repair and 
modernizing service or by doing pre- 
cutting and pre-assembling at the yard. 


The retailer of lumber and building 
products is an important purchaser of 
yard and store equipment, including 
many types of woodworking and mate- 
rials handling equipment, motor trucks 
and trailers, storage bins, portable con- 
veyors, cranes, cement mixers, gravity 
roller conveyors, bucket elevators, dis- 
play and store fixtures, intercommunica- 
tion systems, signs, store front mate- 
rials, roof trusses and a range of office 
equipment, including cash _ registers, 
adding, bookkeeping and billing ma- 
chines, check writers, etc. 


The 1939 Census of Business re- 
ported 25,067 lumber and building ma- 
terial dealers, of whom 5,781 were line 
yards. These line yards, 23.1 per cent 
of all dealers, handled only 20.0 per 
cent of total sales of $1,478,459,000. 
Average sales of independent dealers 
were $61,384, compared with $51,130 
for line yards. 


The dealer is also a heavy user of 
such equipment as storage bins, port- 
able conveyors, cranes, truck mounted 
concrete mixers, trucks, bucket eleva- 
tors, gravity roller conveyors, and 
office equipment. The National Motor 
Truck analysis made in 1929 by Gen- 
eral Motors Truck Company showed an 
average of about eight trucks in use 
per dealer. Increasing volume of sales 
and low replacement of truck equip- 
ment during the early and middle ’30’s 
indicate a heavy prospective market 
among dealers. 


The 1939 Census of Business gave 
this analysis of operations of 25,067 
lumber and building materials dealers: 
Independents had 76.5 per cent of the 
establishments and 79.6 per cent of 
sales; chains had 22.1 per cent of the 
stores, 20.0 per cent of sales; other 
types had 0.4 per cent of establish- 
ments, 0.4 per cent of sales. In 1935 
independents did 75.6 per cent of the 
business, chains getting 23.9 per cent. 


The Bureau of the Census gave this 
commodity breakdown of sales of 
lumber yards and building materials 
dealers with 1939 volume of $1,253,- 
033,000, or 84.8 per cent of the total: 
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Sales of Building Material Dealers, Lumber Yards 





Bullding Material Dealers Lumber Yarus 

Sales Sales 

No. (000) No. (000 
BE, onn00s8eedenseecencseeese 69 $ 2,862 126 3 6,968 
DE 6uectecesecsccanveseetpaes 10 * 656 91 6,398 
i n0cgeseeconnsesadsoenes : 34 1,376 252 9,844 
CED cecscccoecocees secesece - 441 33,685 1,232 105,831 
CD Ascesksietceesteetees oe 35 1,336 305 14,697 
Connecticut ....... eeocceeseesses ° 56 6,882 164 19,662 
DY eteanateccane oeeececeene ° 14 373 34 8,276 
District of Columbia .......+.+.. 17 2,643 16 5,089 
EME vooscucesecs pane e5eseneebos 63 4,684 269 22,176 
CEE §ccecececseoccocecesoescees 103 5,908 183 12,359 
Dt nisetheuesesebeodsicd euesenee< 7 138 168 8,308 
DEED cessueneeecseteesnevesetess 262 19,976 1,178 73,697 
DEED. 60090000000 eeeseceseeseeus 154 608 671 ,367 
BU ceccccccecececcectcoeeessoees 74 4,118 1,091 52,593 
NN nnn6066 06666000606006066064 68 2,663 860 22,116 
DE? 400600e08es0e6eseeoueees 73 4,781 303 6,207 
RMUREOER cccccccctece Susucsennecss 43 3,424 240 19,510 
MD 0006004eheeeeeseseednessoees 54 1,580 149 5,069 
DE scondeudesee6eeéoeeseees 58 6,120 123 13,045 
DEREEEENGEED §ccccceccccceccesees 132 7,626 307 32,435 
DD eseccecseoceees eencescces 223 16,228 739 6,736 
DE sceeceeteessenesecuectese 76 4,802 998 44,691 
DEE 6eccecccaccevcoeecesoos 37 1,467 149 17 

rrr eee 80 6,143 744 0, 
rrr re 17 746 207 8,843 
DE sevsdncecesseeeososssese 33 924 620 19,126 
DN gidsenesbeceeecereuseneeess 6 176 30 3,263 
New Hampshire ......-ssceeesess 17 1,680 53 3,736 
SEY GET coccccecccoscceseesece 130 10,316 369 ,046 
i DEED 600606000006660660696 23 991 116 6,633 
tt Mh tec tvecesceenebhakaseeued 420 29,999 1,191 97,408 
Se SEE. cccceccecacesseees 93 6,659 182 9,906 
BUGTCR TRBMSER cccccccccccvcceccccs 6 183 344 7,271 
Dt sveateahkedéeeesenadesseeeee 404 24,962 $28 53,088 
DE scannereseddceceencens ee 36 2,450 761 1,578 
Dl. ccinncegeségnnseeneessbene . 65 2,849 222 9,990 
TE ccsenceseesesecencoes 349 14,492 872 61,063 
PED ENE caccccccccecoessseees 30 340 46 6,844 
Pn CED cocceccesenenerer 45 3,218 130 7,670 
th DE cacuecesedesssasenes 11 196 $56 10,381 
WEMONEOD ccccecosceccecesccececs 62 5,061 262 14,194 
MUD Scececseccceucesecesoeeceses 117 6,081 1,916 987 

EVO cccccescesecovoscesoosceceses 19 960 116 . 
WHEEL sceceasestesceeceonnsesee 18 629 43 2,018 
WHEE cccccecccvocesceseeseecece 79 6,706 184 12,661 
WENO 3 cccccccccccocceccceuce 94 4,552 408 16,818 
TE WEED cccceccecesseecones 73 3,965 187 8,187 
WOO ccccccccccccoccccccseece 131 7,729 767 40,665 
WUE occecedeccsecnsonueesses 7 213 104 4,967 
We BD ccccccecceseceesecececoses 4,446 $281,642 20,621 $1,196,817 


—1939 Census of Business 





The Department of Commerce estimated 1947 sales of lumber and building material dealers 
at $5,644 million, a gain of 282% over 1939. 
Building materials, roofing, 74.8 per The Why of BSN. 
‘ent: planing j Toc s, cabi , o7 9° 
— ~ ng m 2 I . ao “" In this booklet, Building Supply News 
work : —— ‘ . : s, : > 
vork, per cent; hardware, too estimates the current number of lum- 


paint, glass, wallpaper, 6.8 per cent; 
coal, coke, wood, ice, fuel oil, 5.9 per 
cent; hay, grain, feed, fertilizers, farm 
and garden supplies, 0.7 per cent; farm 
implements, machinery and equipment, 
0.2 per cent; heating and plumbing 
equipment and supplies, 0.6 per cent; 
other sales, 0.9 per cent. 


The Bureau of the Census classifies 
retailers according to their principal 
line of business. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


How to Sell the Building Industry 
Through the Wholesaler- 
Distributor. 


This is a brief, but interesting market 
study made by the research staff of 
Building Supply News. 


ber and building material dealers at 
30,000. The analysis tells what a build- 
ing material dealer is and what he sells. 


Selling Tools Through the Lumber 
and Building Material Dealer. 

This is a study by Building Supply 
News of the types of tools handled by 
lumber and building material dealers, 
of brand preferences of dealers, and 
how dealers merchandise such products. 


Selling Plastic Tile in the Building 
Industry. 

This is another mail study conducted 
by Building Supply News, showing 
trends in relation to tile. 
$5.25 Billion of the Building Market! 

This is a study by Practical Builder 


of the volume of business done by its 
readers. 


The Light Construction Industry. 


In this handsome booklet, American 
Builder gives an exhaustive analysis of 
the building field and the factors which 
comprise it. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, September 15, 1948 
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The Architectural 


only Mxe UR gives you foundation coverage 
of the building market 





THE MARKET—1948: 


This year will see about 16 billion dollars 
spent for new construction. Of this, over 6 
billion dollars will go for residential build- 
ing, more than 4 billion for non-residential. 
Commercial and educational construction 
will be particularly active. 


SELLING THE BUILDING MARKET: 


It depends on reaching five groups of pro- 
fessionals 


.men who design 
..-.-men who construct 


-.-men who finance 


«- men who own and manage 


...men who distribute materials and 
equipment 


Each of these men, at one time or another, 
is a specifier, a purchaser or an approver of 
building materials for building projects. But 

since there is no way to tell from one job 
to the next which of these men will swing a 
sale or be against it—successful selling in 
the building market hinges on selling all 
the professionals whose individual decisions 
nay influence the final, joint decision of the 
group. 

lherefore, it means selling not only the 
architect, but the architect and the owner, 

/ the contractor, and the lending institu- 
tion, and the host of other specialists, consul- 
tants and suppliers who influence every sale. 

Obviously it is impossible to reach every- 

yn building. 
some half-million firms and people (not in 

uding employees) who make their living 
by building. Nor is it necessary. 

The building industry, like every other 
has its top-level leaders—the 
ven who account for most of the volume. 
The concentration of activity that comes 
ithin their control is simply expressed by 
hese percentages 


Chis would require selling 


business, 


0 of all building is done by only 20% 

the people who are engaged in building. 
hits the right 20% 
he mayor professional 


So, if your advertising 
groups, you can 
now you are covering 80% of the entire 
iilding market. (Write us for our Hartford 
nd New Haven Building Market studies 
hich back up these facts.) 


FORUM S AUDIENCE: 


e 64,309 subscribers of FORUM (as of 
ovember, 1947) fall into the 
ipational 
ESIGN CRON P 

signers, en 


following oc- 


STOUDS 
(architects, de- 
gineers, etc.) 


ONSTRUCTION GROUP (build- 


ers, contractors. deve lopers, etc.) 11,322 


REALTY OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT AND FINANCIAI 
GROUP (chains, department 

hospitals, schools, thea- 
ters, industrial corporations, 
life insurance companies, lend- 
ing institutions, other property 
owners and managers, etc.) 


PUBLIC OFFICIALS GROUP 

(Federal, state, municipal, etc.) 2,180 
DISTRIBUTION GROUP (dealers, 

jobbers, wholesalers, etc.) 3,648 
OTHER BUILDING PROFES- 

SIONALS (universities and col- 
building product and 
equipment manufacturers,  stu- 
dents, etc.) 


stores, 


9,818 


leges, 


13,912 


Totalling 64,309 


FORUM — the one horizontal publication in 
the building field — reaches more architects, 
engineers and designers than either cof the 


two vertical publications. (FORU M 23,429; 
Progressive Architecture, 19,127; Architec- 
tural Record, 17,113.) W cae more, 


FORUM is the preferred magazine of the 
men who design (and we shall be glad to 
send you, on request, a copy of Dun & 
Bradstreet’s Preference Survey). 


FORUM'S CIRCULATION STRENGTH: 


It takes the hit show ... or the big game... 
or the No. 1 magazine to command and get 
the biggest crowds at the highest prices. 
That's why FORUM’s circulation revenue is 
far and away largest in the building field. 

FORUM has the largest individually net 
paid circulation at the field’s highest sub- 
scription rate—$5.50 a year. It’s healthy cir- 
eulation, too. Most FORUM subscriptions 
are obtained direct-to-publisher by mail. No 
pressure tactics are used to “force” circula 
tion—and FORUM’s circulation efforts are 
concentrated only on leading professionals. 
Every practical method is used to screen 
out others. 


FORUM'S ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP: 


One sure evidence of a magazine's leader- 
ship is what its advertisers think of it. And 
by this standard of judgment, reflected in 
the dollars that advertisers spend, FORUM 
is head and shoulders above any other pub- 
lication in the field. During 1947 building 
product manufacturers invested $1,152,425 
in FORUM’s advertising pages—an all-time 
record for building magazines. 

And in the first six months of 1948 


FORUM again heads the field as it has for 
the past 15 years. 


FORUM'S EDITORIAL POWER: 


The FORUM is edited on the principle that 
a subscription does not force a man to read 
any magazine—even at $5.50 a year. 

As the idea magazine of the industry, 
FORUM is the only completely staff-written 
publication in the building field. This means 
that its editorial staff (far and away the 
largest of any building publication) must 
comprise not only people who are able jour- 
nalists by TIME Inc.’s high standards, but 
also competent and forward-looking tech- 
nicians in all phases of building. 

Topflight building leaders invariably give 
FORUM’s editors first or exclusive publish- 
ing rights to their best work. Reason: Be- 
cause of the prestige, wide publicity and 
general acceptance which appearance of 
their work in FORUM gives them. Only in 
FORUM are their projects seen by both po 
tential customers and fellow professionals, 

But the final yardstick by which FORU M's 
editors measure performance is whether 
ideas move from FORUM’s pages into three 
dimensions on the ground. FORUM’s ree- 
ord of successfully initiating, sponsoring 
and promoting new building ideas such 
as “radiant heat”, the “curtain wall” 
“modular planning”, “utility unit”, the 
“packaged mortgage” and many others 
constitutes a journalistic achievement vir- 
tually unmatched by any publication in any 
field at any time. 

FORUM’s continuing editorial leadership 
is the best guarantee of heavy reader trafh« 
through its advertising pages. 


FORUM'S MARKET COVERAGE: 


FORUM is the only building magazine with 
effective coverage of the major specifiers and 
buyers in every important branch of building. 

In this great building year...and through- 
out the great building decade ahead 
FORUM-reading architects, engineers and 
designers will do the bulk of the planning. 
FORUM-reading contractors and builders 
will undertake the construction. FORUM 
reading realty owners and managers will 
initiate and control the building programs. 
FORU M-reading bankers will do the finane- 
ing. FORUM-reading dealers will supply 
the materials and equipment. 

And, because FORUM editorially screens 
for the 20% who build the 80%, it provides 
building product manufacturers with the 
one firm foundation on which to build na- 
tional sales. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


350 Fifth Avenue 


'‘NDUSTRIAL MARKETING, September 15, 1948 
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To Get the Right Information to 
the Right Man at the Right Time. 
This is a 32-page booklet describing 
Sweet’s Catalog Service—an inter-in- 
dustry product information system 
to bring buyers and sellers together. 
Following this organization’s own prin- 
ciples of catalog design, it presents 
the nature of the service, how it is 
rendered and its advantages. A back- 
cover pocket contains separate four- 
page folders which give specific in- 
formation on each of the seven Sweet’s 
files. 


A Billi a 21! Building. 


suilding permits totalling more than 
$1 billion were issued in the 11 Far 
Western states, Alaska, Hawaii and 
British Columbia in the year follow- 
ing the war’s end. This is pointed out 
in a 12-page booklet published by the 


editors of Western Building. The 
booklet presents a market study of 
the Western building products retail 


distribution field. It outlines regional 
differences in Western and Eastern 
markets and explains Western distri- 
bution methods for building products. 
It also lists 24 types of products han- 
dled by Western retail lumber and 
building material dealers, with the 
number of dealers handling each type. 


The Unprejudiced Story of the 
Builders’ Function in the Light 
Construction Market 
In this bookiet, P actical Builder dis- 
the functions of the 
builders, 
estate builders, 


cusses operative 
custom 


and 


contract 
real 
Importance 


builder, 
builders, and 
their relative 


Vedia Data File 


A merican Lumbe ran 


This folder describes current activi- 
ties of the dealer, who is pictured in 
uch roles as exercising influence on 


brand determination, and offering finan- 


cing assistance 


research material is 
rchitectural Forum: 


The 


available 


following 

from A 

Current Status of Veteran Administra- 
fion Hospital Construction Program. 

The Building 
America’s Universities and Colleges. 

Forum’s Basic Building Chart of the 
U. S. A.—1948. 

Forum’s Building Market Fact Series. 

Floo) 

A Study i 
fion. 

The Style of Homes Residential Build- 

Are Currently Featuring. 

A Survey of Professional Builders on 
Model Homes. 

A Survey of Professional Builders on 
Empl. yment of Architects. 
lousehold Equipment 

{itt} 

Builders Are Planning to 

Roofina Surve y. 


Residential Activity of 


Cove ring Sw vey. 


Homebuilding 


Concentra- 


ers 


: , 
Professional 


Feature. 


A--ociations 


American Construction Council, 154 
Nassau St., New York. 

American Institute of Architects, 
17385 New York Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Asphalt Roofing Industry Bureau, 2 
W. 45th St., New York. 

Associated General Contractors of 
America, Munsey Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 

General Contractors Assn., 341 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. 

Insulation Board Institute, 
Washington St., Chicago. 

Metal Lath Manufacturers 
Standard Building, Cleveland. 

National Assn. of Building Owners 


111 W. 


Assn., 


and Managers, 134 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago. 
National Assn. of Real Estate 


Boards, 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 
Producers Council, 122 E. 42nd St., 
New York. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface: unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


ARCHITECTURAL 


Architect and Engineer, 68 Post St., San 
Francisco 4 Published by Architect and 


Engineer, Inc Est. 1905 Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published 15th. Forms close ist. Agency 
d nts, 1 Circulation 00. Rates 
Times ] Page Page 4 Page 
175.00 $110.00 $ 75.00 
¢ 140.00 85.01 55.00 
75.00 $5.00 
‘ . } ] 
The Architectural Forum, 350 Sth Ave., 
New York 1 Published by Time, Inc 
Est. 1892 Subscription, $5.50. Trim size, 
9% x12! Type page, 8%x1l. Published 
lat. Forms close Sth Agency discounts, 
] N L.A tater nt or request 
Cireulatior 63.255: 66,590 
Following re headings ndicated by reference 


a, b, c¢, ete 


4. Subscriptions in mpany, name, owners an¢ 
corporate executive ind general manager 
and 


managers 
BR. Registered st 
C. Staff engineer 
dD Designers im des chief designers 

chief draftemer 


124 


ff architect 


designers 


apecif tor writer squad 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 
month period ending Dec 


31, 1947.] 


leader jol captains, industrial designers 
co-ordinator and unregistered architects). 
FE. Draftsmer 
F, Superintendent ind nstruction supervisory 
taff 


G. Buildir department staffs 


H. Realty 


vr and maintenance 
department staff 


l. Mortgage loans and insurance department 
taff 

J Material dealer department staffs 

K. Oth department managers and department 
head 

L. Individual and other employees, sales staff 
ind unclassified by title 


a. & Gs mem & I G. H » « kK I 
Architectur 
and architects 


tural-engineering firms 
and architect-engineers in pri 
—— 


archite 


vate practice total 13,177 
9923 896 265 1716 2100 47 51 10 
Consulting engineering firms and envinee-s i 
private practice 
Civil Total 1,445 
Ox tf » 65 wi 16 
Electrical (total 197 
142 l 4: r bel 2 4 1 
Mechanical! (total 279 
178 1 60 10 18 8 6 
All other (total 214 
l } 5 30 12 6 z 
Contractors and builders: 
Builders and contractors specializing in resi- 
dential or light commercial or light indus- 


trial building (total 6,615 


A. B 


A. io. a oe eo oe oo ee ee ee 
5945 37110 101 


82 169 2 6 34 126 


Builders and contractors engaged in both 
residential or light commercial or light in- 
dustrial building and heavy building con- 
struction, not specializing in either (total! 
1,644) 

1291 27 85 26 29 110 16 50 
Contractors specializing in heavy building 
construction (total 565) 


367 13 72 13 16 58 6 2 
Contractors specializing in all types of heavy 


construction other than buildings (total 
228) 
149 3 39 3 8 20 2 { 
General contractors engaged in heavy con- 
struction of both buildings and other than 
buildings not specializing in either (total 
1,076) 
695 22 175 10 31 100 18 16 
Special trade contractors, contracting for only 
such parts of building construction as car- 


roofing, heating 
yncreting and 


pentry, masonry, plumbing, 
ventilating, electrical, painting, c¢ 
excavating (total 1,589) 
1385 3 50 16 12 29 l 25 «468 
Government 
Federal (total 2,180 
788 335 522 51 126 110 
Commissioned officers in U 
forces (total 538) 
129 23 168 36 14 78 21 24 6 t 









State, county, township and 
188) 
178 41 136 13 os be bn 23 21 
Municipal (total 716 
317 50 155 S 13 13 38 25 ] 22 «664 
Foreign (total 1,189 
331 329 230 39 117 is OC 1 "> 66 
Commissioned officer in rmed 
forces (total 57 
15 14 15 3 1 4 ] { 
Commercial and industrial! rganizations in- 
cluding transportation and privately owned 
utility companies) total 6,414 
2727 202 1344 443 292 201 79 28 5 ’ 628 456 
Manufacturers of building products, equipment 
and construction equipment (total 1,82 
973 17 245 77 35 14 > 197 258 
Producers of building and construction materi- 
ils (including cement, cement produc sand 
gravel and other aggregate clay product 
and other raw materials total 54¢ 
382 2 64 . 11 s 7 
Distributor 
Retail dealers—lumber, building material 
and installed equipment total 2,484 
2270 7 #17 25 22 10 1l 53 66 
Wholesalers, jobbers and manufacturers’ 
agents of lumber, building materials and in- 
stalled equipment total 1,137 
968 1 22 8 10 3 14 1 «80 
Distributors of constructior iipment t 
tal 153) 
127 l ‘ 4 ] ] 5 
Realty 
Commercial and industrial reait vnership 
and management total 1,465 
1350 1 10 3 2 6 30 29 ll 
Residential income-producing roperty own- 
ership and management (total 824 
763 5 5 1101 
Realty brokers (total 916 
$20 2 7 l l l ] ) 6 
Insurance and mortgage companies vings 
and commercial banks and buildin aving 
and loan associations (total 2,231 
1721 28 23 { 8 11 > 57 236 60 78 
Attorneys (total 294 
279 l :s 
Landscape architect tot 186 
153 4 2 be 1 2 17 
Interior decorators (total 738 
595 l 6 10 a 14 78 
Universities colleges and cheols neluding 
professors, instructors and students total 7 
Soh 
1013 9S 44 18 28 834 ¢ 23 6584 
Public libraries, professional clubs ciletic 
and trade associations (total 957 
911 i 9 2 ; l 20 7 
Members of armed forces (not classified above 
(total 193 
2 2 15 s1 oO §F 1 ; 109 
Miscellaneou total 2,319 
515 6 18 45 92 6 161 1096 
Unclassified by business ar ndustry total, 
1,576) 
$12 73 46 20 18 1100 
TOTAL 64,309 
\ G 239 
B H 268 
Cc I 29 
D J i1 
E kK 1,58 
} I 10.805 
Rates 
rimes l Page 6 1 >/10 
Page Page 
l $990.00 $760.00 $395.00 
ty 945.00 725.00 575.00 
2 900.00 690.00 355.00 
5% discount on 18, 10% discount on 24, 


12%% discount on 36, 15% discount on 
48, 17%% discount on 60 pages or more 


within one year 


Standard color, $125: bleed 
For additional « 
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practical building magazine pub ihe Bractical 
builders. That's why you can be sure that your adver- 
tising message will be read with keen job-interést by 
our 74,500 readers. 

PB’s “how-to-do-it” editorial policy is the most power- 
ful reader-magnet in the building field. It is also the 
most costly with the largest and most experienced staff 


of building experts of any building magazine. 


To maintain the high standards of PB’s unique and 
costly editorial content, PB has just announced an in- 
crease in subscription rates from $5 for 3 years to $7. 
This is the highest 3-year subscription rate charged by 
any contractor-builder magazine. 


PB’s “New Look’”—new format in standard 7x10 type 
size gives extra value. PB’s basic “how-to-do-it” formula, 














Pan ; 


TO GET BUYING POWER YOU HAVE TO BUY READERSHIP 


90% keep it for reference (established by sur- 
vey). 1,500 plus copies of our 1946 Index 


distributed at request of readers. 


2,776 entirely unsolicited subscriptions came 
in over the transom in 1947 from Builders at 
$5.00 each. No consumer subscriptions ac- 
cepted—only building men who represent 


buying power. 


5,000—plus—inquiries (with cash) for books 
and reprints, stimulated by our own house 


ads only. 


2,500—plus—inquiries and questions to ‘Ask 


Elmer’, PB’s famous answer man. 


Hundreds of unsolicited testimonials. 


WY, i _ : 
so successful for f2 years, mm presented in a chal- 
réuduble maga- 
zine for builders—the best value sond/ Visibility for 


advertisers. 


lenging new format, producing the | 


These facts add up to the gredtest advertising value 
you can buy in any building publication. 


Advertising in Practical Builder gets results. 


'4,500 PRACTICAL BUILDER READERS 

consumers of a 9 billion dollar market, 5 billion not reached by 
any other building magazine. The Contractor-Builder is the ‘‘man- 
who-buys" of the building industry. PB's 74,500 readers control 
purchases, determine specifications, install or apply 90% of the 
products used to build, remodel, repair or maintain residential, 
commercial, factory and light-load buildings. 

SEND FOR BOOKLETS and research data Interpreting the light construction market 


for your products: “‘The Unprejudiced Story of the Bullder’s Function in the Light 
Construction Market,’’ “‘Practical Builder Reedership Survey,” and many others. 


Published by INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, INC., Publishers to the Building Industry 
ilso Publishers of Brick & Clay Record, Ceramic Industry, Building Supply News, Ceramic Data Book, Building Material Merchant & Wholesaler 
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Architectural Record, combined with 
American Architect and Architecture, 119 
W. 40th St., New York 18. Published by 
F. W. Dodge Corp. Est. 1891. Subscrip- 
tion, $4.50. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. N.1.A.A. 
statement on request. 


Circulation, 22,970; (gross), 24,341. 
Following are headings indicated by the refer- 
ences a, b, c, etc.: 


A. Subscriptions in company name, owners and 
corporate executives and general managers 
and managers. 

B. Registered staff architects. 

5. Staff engineers. 

D. Designers (includes chief designers, design- 
ers, chief draftsmen, estimators, specification 
writers, squad leaders, job captains, co-ordi- 
nators, industrial designers, unregistered 
architects, display managers, art directors) 

E. Draftsmen. 

F. Superintendents and construction supervisory 
staffs. 

G. Individuals and other employees. 


j BR Cc D. E. F. G. 
Architectural, architectural-engineering firms 
and architects and architect-engineers in private 
practice (total 11,013) 

8,819 585 288 657 595 11 55 
Consulting engineering firms and engineers in 
private practice: 

Civil (total 1,270) 


1,141 12 73 24 14 3 3 
Electrical (total 107) 
R4 16 3 2 ae 2 
Mechanical (total 194)— 
149 6 26 5 4 : 4 
All other (total 237) 
169 18 40 6 6 1 2 


Contractors and builders: 
Builders and contractors specializing in resi- 
dential or light commercial or light industrial 
building (total 1,161) 

914 62 89 39 20 11 26 
Contractors specializing in heavy building con- 
struction (total 284) 

161 29 70 9 3 7 5 
Contractors specializing in all types of heavy 
construction other than buildings (total 57) 

27 6 14 1 3 1 2 
General contractors engaged in heavy con- 
struction of both buildings and other than 
buildings, not specializing in either (total 
367) 

222 22 83 15 7 8 10 
Special trade contractors, contracting for only 
such parts of building construction as carpentry, 
masonry, plumbing, roofing, heating, ventilat- 
ing, electrical, painting, concreting and exca- 
vating (total 221) 

166 3 29 2 4 3 14 
Government : 

Federal (total 1,026 

278 231 103 28 25 4 55 
Commissioned officers in armed forces (total 
79) 

«BG > 20 2 
State, county, township and district (total 
$10) 


28 58 169 16 12 10 22 
Municipal (total 325) 
‘1 82 157 8 9 11 27 
Foreien (total 444) 
98 172 125 12 20 4 13 
Commercial and industrial organizations (in- 


cluding transportation and privately owned util- 
ity companies) (total 1,845) 


359 216 R63 119 8] 54 153 
Manufacturers of building products equipment 
and construction equipment (total 555) 

228 $2 132 30 2 ~ 1038 


Universities, colleges and schools, including pro- 


fessors, instructors and students (total 1,752 
539 105 58 8 9 3 1,030 
Public librari professional clubs, societies and 
trade noctatior total 612 
53 13 11 1 54 
Members of armed forces (not « sified above 
(total 47 
‘7 
Miscellaneou total 1,098) 
ise a4 as 162 0 ; 279 
Unclassified by business and industry total 
434) 
2 9° > | ?O8 
Total 
\ 14,490 E R67 
R Tage fF 144 
Cc > Re G 117 
D 1,153 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
] : 0.00 $310.00 $170.00 
t 485.00 265.00 145.00 
12 95 00 205.00 110.06 


Standard red, green, blue, orange, yel- 
low, $1 bleed, $50 
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Circulation of Western edition, 2,940. Archi- 
tectural, architectural-engineering firms and 
architects and architects-engineers in private 
practice: subscriptions in company name, owners 
and corporate executives, 1,098; general man- 
agers and managers, 2; registered staff archi- 
tects, 196; total architect circulation, 1,296. Con- 
sulting engineering firms and engineers in pri- 
vate practice: subscriptions in company name, 
owners and corporate executives; civil, 141; 
electrical, 13; mechanical, 14; all other, 21; 
general managers and managers, 1; staff engi- 
neers, 319; total engineer circulation, 509; to- 
tal architect and engineer circulation 1,805; 
others, 1,135. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $225.00 $115.00 $ 60.00 
6 200.00 100.00 55.00 

12 175.00 90.00 50.00 


Standard green, $45. 


For additional data see pages 111-14. 





Architecture and Design, 52 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New York 17. Published by Archi- 
tectural Catalog Co., Inc. Est. 1937. Sub- 
scription, $8. Trim size, 10x13. Type 
page, 8x11. Published ist. Forms close 
15th preceding. Agency discount, 15-2. 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $240.00 $155.00 $ 90.00 
4 210.00 145.00 80.00 


Standard color, $85; bleed, $25 

Arts and Architecture, 3305 Wilshire 
Bivd., Los Angeles 5, Cal. Published by 
John Entenza. Est. 1911. Subscription, 
$5. Type page, 8%x11%. Published Ist 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 9,170. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $325.00 $185.00 $110.00 
6 290.00 170.00 100.00 
12 260.00 145.00 80.00 


Standard red, $110; bleed, $40. 





Construction Methods. 
(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION). 





Construction News Bulletin, 3103 Arcade 
Bldg., Seattle 1, Wash. Published by Pa- 
cific Builder & Engineer, Inc. Est. 1902. 
Subscription, $9. Trim size, 8x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 2nd, 3rd, 4th & 5th 
Saturdays. Forms close 1 week preceding 
Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 1,481. Rates—1 page, $150; 
6 pages, $120; 12 pages or more, $105. 


Journal of the American Institute of 
Architects, 1741 New York Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Published by Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects. Est. 1944. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 54%x7%. Type 
page, 43/16x6. Published Ist. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation 7,682. Rates—1l1 page, $275; 6 
pages, $225; 12 pages, $200. 


Landscape Architecture, 9 Park St., Bos- 
ton 8, Mass. Est. 1910. Published by 
American Society of Landscape Archi- 
tects. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11. 
Type page, 7x9%. Published quarterly, 
Jan. Forms close 20th preceding. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 65.00 $ 40.00 $ 24.00 
$ 58.50 36.00 21.60 





Liturgical Arts, 7 E. 42nd St., New York 
17. Published by Liturgical Arts So- 
ciety, Inc. Est. 1931. Subscription, $3. 
Type page, 7x10. Published quarterly, 
15th Feb. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. Circulation, 1,800. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $125.00 $ 62.50 
4 200.00 100.00 50.00 





National Architect, 120 Madison Ave., 
Detroit 26, Michigan. Official Publica- 
tion of National Council of Architectural 
Registration Boards. Published by Tal- 
mage C. Hughes. Est. 1945. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%xll. Type page, 7x10. 
Published ist. Forms close 15th preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
(Sworn), 6,950. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $175.00 $ 95.00 
6 285.00 165.00 90.00 
12 270.00 155.00 85.00 


Standard red, yellow, blue, $100: bleed, 


Northwest Architect, 2642 University Ave., 
St. Paul 4. Published by Minn. Ass'n of 
Arch. Est. 1936. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 8%x1ll%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished bimonthly, Ist. Forms close 20th. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 

(Sworn), 1,688. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 


6 50.00 27.50 15.00 
Standard color, $15; bleed 10%. 





Pennsylvania Architect and Engineer, 
1530 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Pub- 
lished by Building News Publishing Co. 
Est. 1940. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Published 5th. 
Forms close ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 50.00 $ 25.00 
6 70.00 40.00 22.00 
12 60.00 32.00 17.00 
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Progressive Architecture, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18. Published by Reinhold 
Publishing Corp. Est. 1920. Subscription, 
$4. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published 5th. Forms close 5th prec 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 25,673; (gross), 26,474. 
Following are headings indicated by the refer- 
ences a, b, c, etc.: 

A. Subscription in company name, owners and 
corporate executives and general managers 
and managers. 

B. Registered staff architects. 

C. Staff engineers. 

D. Designers (includes chief designers, design- 
ers, chief draftsmen, squad leaders, job cap- 
tains, industrial designers, unregistered ar- 
chitects, specification writers, estimaters). 

E. Draftsmen. 

F. Individuals and other employees. 

A. ! ‘ D. E. F 
Architectural, architectural - engineering firms 
and architects and architects-engineers in pri- 
vate practice (total 12,532)— : 

7,856 713 187 1,715 2,039 22 
Consulting engineering firms and engineers in 
private practice: 

Civil (total 859)— 


602 14 128 45 69 
Electrical (total 77)— 
18 vous 19 7 3 
Mechanical (total 123) 
7 : 29 9 10 l 


All others (total 156) 
94 10 25 16 9 
Contractors and builders: 
Builders and contracters specializing in resi- 
dential or light commercial or light industrial 
building construction (total 1,037) 

849 16 45 58 60 G 
Contractors specializing in heavy building con- 
struction (total 167) 

68 11 42 22 21 
Builders and contractors engaged in both resi 
dential or light commercial or light industrial 
building and heavy building construction, not 
specializing in either (total 428) 

314 15 48 23 19 9 
Contractors specializing in all types of heavy 
construction other than buildings (total 61)— 

26 7 13 5 9 1 
General contractors engaged in heavy con- 
struction of both buildings and other thar 
building, not specializing in either (tota 
538) 

298 33 82 56 65 

Government: 
Federal (total 932 


108 279 351 52 113 
State, county, township and district (tot 
270) 

51 51 99 12 45 
Municipal (total 337) 
66 79 113 16 51 


Foreign (total 472 

88 206 87 10 72 

Commissioned officers in armed forces (tot 
37) 

25 2 10 eeee ‘ 
Commercial and industria] organizations (i 
cluding transportation privately owned utility 
companies (total 2,066)— 

392 177 759 845 345 
Manufacturers of building products, equipment 
and construction equipment (total 340) 

142 12 54 56 26 
Universities, colleges and schools, including pr 
fessors, instructors and students (total 3,714 

686 68 15 ll 23 2,9 
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BUILDING 





AL/ BPM 





You Reach the Men -- and More of Them 


Who Actually Sell Your Product .. . 
the Topflight Dealers and Wholesalers 
in the Building Products Field 





GROWTH—CONSISTENTLY UP, UP and UP 


Since 1943, AL/BPM has increased its circulation 92.2% compared 
with 53.8% for the 2nd paper. This spectacular growth is a good 
indication of how the readers of AL/BPM rely on its up-to-date 
news, editorial and advertising pages for the information they 
want and need. 


AL/BPM — THE QUALITY BOOK 


Your advertising in AL/BPM receives the extra selling power of: 


® Receptive, responsive readers 

@ Largest dealer circulation 

® Largest wholesaler circulation 

@ Largest combined distributor circulation 
® Highest renewal rate 

® Highest © of mail subscriptions 

@ Largest advertising volume 


IMPORTANCE OF DEALER IN 
PRODUCT DISTRIBUTION 


From a nationwide survey, it is estimated that retailers of lumber 
and building products control brand specifications on approxi- 
mately: 


55°° of the new home market 
85° of the structural improvement market 
95° of the farm market 


Averaged out, these figures indicate that retailers control brand 
letermination on over 70% of the multi-billion dollars worth of 
lding products and accessories they sell annually. 


®® simerican 


fon 
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139 N. CLARK ST., 
MARKET PLACE OF THE LIGHT CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 
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AL/BPM OFFERS LARGEST 
DISTRIBUTOR COVERAGE 


The latest comparable ABC figures (Dec. 


31, 1947) are used in making a distribu- 


tor coverage 


comparison between 


AL 


BPM and the 2nd paper in this field. 
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e 30, ‘47 RETAIL & WHOLESALE 


Dec. 31, ‘47 


As of June 30, 1948, our retail net paid 


circulation is 17,439. Our combined retail 


and wholesale circulation is 18,877. 


net paid is 21,442. 


Total 


This is another gain 


in the distributive coverage of the build- 


ing products field. 


and 


UILDING -RODUCTS 
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umberman 


sERCHANDISER 


CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
— PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER §& 


ATURDAY 
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Specification Record, 134 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago 2 Published by Specification 


Record, Inc. Est. 1923. Controlled. Trim 
ze s x1ll ype page 6 ex Agency 

d int ! Cire ation (Swern), 

6.000, HK pag 0; 24 es, 3 0 
\ ‘ Ldditiona past ec0U 


Sweet's File, Architectural, 119 W. 40th 
St New York 18, N ; Compiled and 
distributed by Sweet's Catalog Service, 
division of F. W. Dodge Corporation. Est. 
1906. A bound file of manufacturers’ cat- 
alogs, used as a source of buying infor- 
ation by important specifiers and buy- 


ers of building materials, equipment and 
ervice Revised annually and lent to 
qualified office for one year. Distribu 

hi ; 


architects and bullding design engineers 
in private practice or employed by cor- 
porations or by Federal, State and Mu- 
nicipal offices; to general building con 
tractors and to government procurement 
ft 


ce ind buying agencies. Catalogs in 
Sweet's Files consist of multiples of four 
page Typography and color* printing as 
desired, Trim page size, 8%x11 in. Charges 
include catalog design, or such assistance 


as may be desired, printing, filing, distri- 
bution and use of confidential distribu- 
. , ‘ re N 


comn sion 
" Sweet l é Archite 
extra color on first 
i te ervice charwes 
‘ italog, 31,2 
S i s l page cata 
ita $3,250 ~0-pag 
i i-pa italog, $4,61 
“ ; ~-pa cata 
ther ecificatior 
r hare for cata 
i her Sweet's 
I I ré catalog if 
‘ (See Power Plants 
| ring, Manufacturing In 
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Journal Royal Architectural Institute of 
Canada, 7? Queen St., West, Toronto 2 
Published by The Royal Architectural In- 

f Canada Est. 1924 Subscrip- 


‘ 


te 
tion, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10 
Kor ‘ e ist preced 
\ nt Cir t 
Time 1 Page % Page % Page 
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American 





Chicago o Published by Simmons-Board- 
man Pub. Corp Lust 1si9 Subscription 
$ Trim size, 844 x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published Ist Forms close 15th. Agency 
discount 15-2 N.LA.A tatement on 
request 
Circulation 80,510; (gr ), S2,287. Con- 
ractors and builder! 10,127; special 
rade contracto! 0; lumber and bidg.., 
material dealer O79; rchitects and 
nezinee! #,USS8 reaity 2,009; others, 
662. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $720.00 $360.00 $180.00 
3 660.00 330.00 165.00 
' 620.00 $15.00 157.50 
12 600.00 300.00 150.00 
Standard col $125; bleed, 10% per 


page; color bieed, 15%. 


American Roofer and Siding Contractor, 
425 Fourth Ave., New York 16. Published 
by Harris-Fox-Hoffman Corp. Est. 1910. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%xll*. 
Type puge, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
close Zdth Agency discounts 19-2. Circu- 
ation (Swern), 3,600, Kates 


limes l rage % b’age 
an T 
s ty ’ 
ov et ) 
Brick A&A Clay Record, 
iS Bb K A » ( AY P’RQDUCTS 


Bricklayer, Mason and Plasterer, 815 
Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
Est. 1898. Controlled. Type page, 7x1v. 
Published 15th. Forms close 10th, Agency 
discounts, 15-' Flat rates—l page, $svU; 

page, $175; %™ page, $100; % page, $60. 


Builders’ Guide, 1530 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Published by Building News 
Pub. Co. Est. 1884. Subscription, $10. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 
lished Wednesday. Forms agliose Monday. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 40.00 $ 22.00 $ 13.00 
6 560.00 300.00 180.00 
52 1,000.00 550.00 


300.00 


Building Contractor of California, 949 
Bendix Bidg., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
Published by Western Journal Co. Est 
1936. Controlled Trim size, 9%4x12% 


Type page, x10 Published 10t! 
Forms close 30th pre Agency discount 
15-2. Circulation, 4,256. Rates 
Prime l Page » Page ,; Page 
t ' I 
r 15.00 
Building News, 029 W Washingtor 
bivd La Ange lo, Calif Est L1Y¥4t 
Subscription, $1 Ty} page OMXxlol 
Put hed | eek! Thursda Forms 
I ! Ager! dis int 15-2 
Cu ‘ 000. Rate Op per incl 
< $2? 60 400 i1 ye 





Building Products, 461 8th Ave., New 


York 1 Published by Thomas Pub. Co. 
Est. 1937 Subscription, $1. Trim size, 
x11 Type page, 7x10. Published bi- 


onthly, 15th of first month. Forms close 
Oth of month preceding. Agency dis- 


counts 15-2 Circulation (Sworn), 
10,506. Rate 2s page, (3%x10), $75 flat 
s pane ~xX4%) >4 flat 


Building Witness, 626 Broadway, Cincin- 

nati, O. Published by Building Witness 

Pub. Co. Controlled. Type page, 7x10. 

Published weekly. Forms close Thurs 

preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circu- 
(Swern), 4,000, Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
’ 68.00 $ 38 00 9100 
th 60 “ ; tL.O0 1 

s 


California Real Estate Magazine, 117 W 
Sth St., Los Angeles 15, Calif. Published 
by California Real Estate Ass'n. Est. 
1920. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 8 7/8x 
11%. Type page, 7x10 Published Ist 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts 5- 

Cireulation (Swern), 10,459. Rates 


pare Lio me ‘ inte 





Carpenter, The, 222 E. Michigan St., In- 
dianapolis 4, Ind. Published by United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America. Est. 1881, Subscription, $1 


Type page, 5x8. Published monthly 
Forms close Ist preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 379,678. Rates 
page, $400; % page, $210; 4% page, $11( 
Central Constructor, 707 Keo Way, 


Des Moines, la. Published by Associate 

General Contractors of lowa Est. 1923 

Published list. Forms close 25th. Trim 
Zz S%4 x11 Typ Lee 7x10 Agen 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 

1,200. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 $ 25.00 
6 65.00 13.00 22.00 
12 50.00 5.00 18.00 

Cole $18 

(hicage Construction News, 2 Vi 

Washington St.. Chicago ¢ Publis} 

by F. W. Dodge Corp. Est. 1946. Sub 

scription, 30. Type page, 10%x16% 


Published daily except Saturday, Sunday 


and holidays. Forms close 2 days pre- 


ceding. Agency discounts, 15 Circula- 
tion, 4,000 Rates—Open, $3.00 per incl 
TOO inches $° oo per ine} 250 cl 
$1.85 00 inches, $1.70: 750 inehe ¢ 
1.000 inches, $1.40 





Commercial Record, 7 Whitney Ave., New 
Haven 7, Conn. Published by Record Pub 
Co Est. 1880. Subscription, $14. Type 
page, 85x13%. Published Friday. Forms 
lose Monday Agency discounts, 15-2 


circulation 4,035 Rates 
rimes 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $ 96.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
2 72.00 37.00 19.00 
°6 70.00 36.00 18.00 
9 58 00 29.00 15.00 
Concrete. 
EERIN CONSTRUCTION 


Construction Buayers® Directory, 2°45 5S 


Dearbor? St Chicage Trim size 
,x10% Type page 7x10 Published 
juarterly. Forms close 15th 2nd prec. mo 
cre! ‘ a nt } Cir ilation 9 OOD 
in 
Tin Pag Pag , Page 
£150 00 ¢ 8 00 = 50.00 
} 1235.00 76.50 j 00 
Ss 1 d I j | ed, 10 
Construction. 
See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION.) 
—_—_-__ 
—_—__ 


Contractors Register, 60 KE. 42nd St., Nev 
York 17 Published by Sub-Contractors 
Register, Inc. Est. 1913. Trim size, 6x9 
T'ype page, 5x8. Published January. Cir 
culation, 1948 edition, 8,149; (gross) 
8,500. Architects, 1,542; contractors and 
engineers, 3,836; federal state and city 
government, 651; mfrs. and suppliers, 609 


industrial, 900; others, 611 tates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $230.00 $130.00 $ §0.00 





The Construction Digest. 
See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION.) 





Construction Methods. 
See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION.) 


Daily Construction Reports, 168 S. Hil 
St.. Los Angeles 12. Calif Published by) 
lles-Ayars Pub. Co Est 1911. Ad\ 
page, 20%x15%. Published daily, excep! 
Saturdays, Sundays and holidays. Agenc 


discounts, none Circulation (Swern) 
2,341. Rates—3 cols. by 10”, $50; 5 inser 
tions per menth, $175; daily, per montl 


hf 
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Roofing Year Book 





Buyers’ Directory and Reference Manual 


The ROOFING YEAR BOOK, BUYERS’ DIRECTORY and REFERENCE MANUAL came off the presses 


first in 1940, and proved the need for it by the fact that without any advertising support, all copies 


were exhausted within a month of publication. 


The ROOFING YEAR BOOK is consulted the whole year round by contractors who look to it for an 
easy source of ready reference for purchases. The lucky owner of a YEAR BOOK is also entitled to a 
year-round inquiry service. Letters in our file show an amazing variety of inquiries. A contractor in 
Florida who manufactured his own concrete roofing tile wanted to purchase pallets. Another wanted 
skin creams for roofing mechanics handling asphalt and coal tar pitch. Another wanted a carload of 
siding material. All were placed in touch with the nearest manufacturer or distributor. 


The Major fields of the roofing industry are roofing, siding, wate 
proofing and insulation. These fields embrace the application of 


score of different materials. The contractors who apply these 
materials fall into two main groups—those who specialize in the 


pplication of one or two materials only and those who operate 
ymbination shops and are skilled in a dozen or more roofing and 
ding crafts. 
By and large the specialists reside in the large cities where there 
s a field for specialization. The combination shops are to be found 
the smaller cities and towns where the volume of business in any 
e roofing craft is too small to support a specialist shop. The 1939 
usiness census showed 844 contractors did a total volume of work 
excess of $51,000,000. This percentage is interesting when com- 
nared with the 25,000 contractors in the field and shows how stable 
this industry is, and why you should be represented as an adver 
tiser in this year-round publication. Forms for the 1949 edition 


lose on March 1, 1949, 


Products Applied by od 


Contractors 


Asphalt shingles 
Asphalt cement 
Asphalt emulsions 
Copper sheets 
Galvanized sheets 
Aluminum sheets 
Asphalt felts 
Tarred felts 

Coal tar pitch 
Spray coatings 
Wood shingles 
Metal shingles 
Roofing slate 
Roofing Tile 
Roofing Slag 
Roofing gravel 
Snow Guards 
Rigid Insulation 
Blanket Insulation 
Fill Insulation 
Caulking materials Rags 
Waterproofing materials Cellulose 
Damproofing Materials Pallets 
Storm Windows 
Weatherstripping 
Siding Materials 


Rag Beaters 
Mica and talc 


Tank cars 
Asphalt mixers 


Where 
To 


Buy 


Products Purchased by 
Manufacturers 


Mineral and Slate Granules 
Roofing Machinery 


Roofing Roll Protectors 
Drums and containers 


Grinding Machinery 


Sale of roofing, siding and insulation materials is largely done 
by door to door selling. There is no better way of expanding your 
sales than by introducing your products to the type of contractors 
who employs the door to door, direct to consumer, selling technique. 

rhe Roofing Year Book is distributed to all members of the 
national contractors’ association and by subscription. A minimum 
of 4,000 copies of the 1949 edition will be printed and advertising 
rates are based on this minimum distribution. Advertisers in the 
Year Book have the additional privilege of purchasing at cost copies 
of the Year Book’s master list of roofing, siding and insulation con 
tractors, or the staff of the Roofing Year Book will address, and 
mail advertising or sales material. Postal receipts giving the number 
of pieces mailed are provided for all such mailings. The Year 
Book’s list of contractors is checked monthly and is the most accu 
rate list in existence. 


ee ad Products Purchased by 


Contractors 


Roof brushes 

Buckets 

Roofing cleats and discs 
Gutters and leaders 
Flashing Materials 
Roofing duck and canvar 
Roofing and siding nails 
Roof edging 

Siding corners 

Skylight glass 

Slater's hammers 
Shingler's hammers 
Ladders & Scaffolds 
Roof brackets 

Metal forming machinery 
Spraying equipment 
Compressors 

Gloves and Sneakers 
Hand and skin creams 
Automobiles and trucks 
Asphalt and tar kettles 
Fire Guns 

Roof scrapers 

Hoists 

Asbestos cutters 

Siding Cutters 


To make sure your product is listed or to secure advertising space 
Wire, Telephone or Write 


Roofing Year Book 729 Manhattan Building 
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Dally Journal, 1217 Welton St., Denver 
4, Col. Published by F. W. Dodge Corpo- 
ration. Est. 1897. Subscription, $20. Type 
page, 105/16x16. Published every  busi- 
ness day except Monday. Forms close 2 
days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 2,042 Rates—Open, $1 per inch; 
100 inches, 75c; 250 inches, 70c; 500 inches 
65c; 1,000 inches, 55c 
Daily Pacific Builder, 465 10th St., San 
Francisco 3. Published by F. W. Dodg: 
Corp. Est. 1890. Subscription, $30. Type 
page 10 5/1616. Published mornings 
except Sat., Sun. and holidays. Forms 
close 3 p. m preceding day. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 Circulation (Sworn), 4,020. 
Rates—per inch, $3.00; 100 inches, $2.00; 
00 inches, $1.70 1,000 inches, $1.40; 2,- 
000 inches, $1 20 

New York 


Dodge Reports, 119 W. 40th St., 
18, N. Y. Issued by the Construction 
News Division, F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
Est. 1891. A daily news service reporting 


to subscribing sales organizations the 
names and addresses of owners, archi- 
tects, engineers, contractors, engaged in 


new building and engineering plans and 
projects. Each job reported in progressive 
stages on 6”x3%" individual slips and 
issued according to subscriber’s specifi- 
cation of types of projects and stages of 
development required. (Charges based on 
territory covered and scope of the service 
selected.) Reporting organization covers 
37 states east of Rocky Mountains. Used 
to direct salesmen to specific prospects, 
to time mailing of direct advertising, to 
accurate answers to marketing 


get more 
questions, and for home or branch office 
control of field selling. Offices in 35 


leading cities. 





Dodge Statistical Research Service, 119 
W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. Published 
by Statistical & Research Division, F. W. 
Dodge Corporation. A confidential sub- 
scription service giving contracts award- 
ed data in a series of monthly bulletins 
showing the total for the 37 eastern 
states and 15 separate geographical dis- 
tricts. State and major county summar- 
ies also provided. Data covers number of 
projects, square feet of floor area and 
valuation for building and heavy engi- 
neering work by 50 detailed project classi- 
fications; also statistics on public and 
private ownership work and number of 
new dwelling units created. Used to ob- 
serve construction trends and specifically 
as a management control tool. 





Bngineering News-Record. 
(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION.) 





Engineering News-Record Construction 
Daily. Sse ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION, 


York 19. 


Plooring, 45 W. 45th St., 
Published by Cantor Pub. Co. Est. 1931. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms 
close 20th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Sworn), 9,010, Rates 
Times l Page % Page % Page 
| $ $135.00 $ 75.00 
a 200.00 110.00 60.00 
12 175.00 90.00 50.00 


Standard color, bleed, 


New 


$65; 10% 


2216, Tampa l, 
Publishing 


Florida Bullder, P. O. Box 


Fla Published by Peninsula 

Co Est. 1946 Subscription, $2 Trim 

size, 8%x1l. Type page, 7%x10. Published 

10th. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 

15-2 Circulation, 3,040 tates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 1% Page 
l $110.00 $ 60.00 $ 30.00 
100.00 55.00 27.50 

12 90.00 45.00 25.00 


Lumber Ex- 
Published by 
Est. 1944. 


Home Bullding Guide, 601 
change Bldg., Minneapolis 1. 


Home Builders Guide Corp 

Controlled. Trim size, 8x10%. Type page, 
7x10 Published semi-annually Forms 
close Jan. and June Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation, 1,300,000, divided even- 
ly among 10 cities Rates, each city—1 
page, $580; », $385; %& page, $195 


% page 
Home Owners’ Catalogs, 119 W. 40th St.. 
New York 18, N. Y. Distributed by F. W 
Dodge Corp. day by day to qualified 
families planning new homes for their 
own occupancy or planning substantial 


130 


alterations of existing homes. Distribu- 
tion is rigidly controlled from 15 Dodge 
district offices to families identified and 


qualified by Dodge news service as 
definitely planning to build homes. Final 
trim page size, 8%x1ll. Agency discount, 
15% and 2% for cash within ten days. 
Closing dates: Volumes are bound at 
timed intervals depending upon rate of 
home building activity. Home Owners’ 
Catalogs consists of multiples of 4 pages 
printed by advertisers. The following 
charges cover distribution of 80,000 cat- 
alogs (estimated 12 months’ distribu- 
tion): 4 pages, $7,440; 8 pages, $8,240; 12 
pages, $9,040; 16 pages, $9,840; 20 pages, 
$10,640; 24 page S, $11,440; 28 pages, 
$12,240; 32 pages, $13,040 


gestae Sennen. 95 
York 1¢ Pullished by 
tions, Inc. Est. 1945. 
Trim size, 8%x115. Type page, 7x1. 
Published quarterly. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 10,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page ss Page 
$325.00 $225.00 $125.00 

i 300.00 210.00 110.00 
Standard red, blue, yellow, green, $50; 


bieed, 15%. 


Madison Ave., New 
Hlousing Publica- 
Subscription, $2. 








Institutions Magazine. 
(See INSTITUTIONS.) 





Journal of Housing, 1313 E. 60th St., Chi- 
cago 37. Published by Nat'l. Ass’n. of 
Housing Officials. Subscription, $5. Type 
page, 84x11. Published 10th. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation (Sworn), 3,500. 
page, $200; % page, $125; % page, 


Rates—1 
$75. 


Journeyman Roofer and Waterproofer, 
130 N. Wells St., Chicago 6. Est. 1924 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 74x10. Published 6th. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15- Circula- 
tion (Swern), 12,581. Rey 
1 Page 14 Page 
$ 90.00 
80.00 
70.00 


$45; 


4 Page 
$ 50.00 
42.50 
37.50 
10% 


rimes 
1 $160.00 
6 140.00 
12 120.00 


Standard red or green, bleed, 


Mineral Wool Installation Manual, 189 
W. Madison St., Chicago 2. Published by 
Shelter Pubs. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 


9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,000. Rates— 
1 page, $150; % page, $90; % page, $50. 
Color, 25%. 


@ 


National Heal Estate and Building Jour- 
nal, 427 Sixth Ave., SE., Cedar Rapids, 
lowa. Published by Stamats Publishing 
Co. Est. 1910. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 
¥xl2. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 10,801; (gross), 11,165. Real 
estate organizations that build, sell 
and manage buildings, 6,119; contractors 


and builders, 2,391; others, 1,561. Rates— 
rimes 1 Page 6 Page 4 Page 
l $215.00 $125.00 70.00 
6 195 00 110.00 60.00 
1 175.00 95.00 50.00 
Standard color, $50; bleed, $20. 





Pit and Quarry Handbook. 
(See CEMENT AND QUARRY 
DUSTRIES.) 


Propucts In- 


The Plasterer and Cement Finisher, 45 





Astor Place, New York 3. Est. 1904. Sub- 
scription, $1. Type page, 6%x9%. Pub- 
lished loth. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 40,000. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Flat $250.00 $135.00 $ 75.00 
Bleed, 25%. 
Plastering Industries (formerly North- 
west Plastering Industries), Construction 
Center, Arctic Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash 
Published by Charles F. Clay. Est. 1938. 
Subscription, $2. Type page, 7x9%. Pub- 
lished 15th preceding. Forms close Ist. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 6,011 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 1/3 Page 
1 $378.00 $189.00 $126.00 
6 359.10 179.55 119.70 
12 302.40 151.20 100.80 


Practical Builder, 5 So. Wabash Ave 
Chicago 3. Published by Industrial Pubs 
Inc. Est. 1936. Subscription, $7 for 

yrs. Trim size 8x11. Type page, 7x10 


Published monthly. Forms close 7th prec 


month. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation (Sworn) 69,590; (gross 
70,566. Builders and contractors, 51,284 
building material dealers, 7,450; archi 
tects and engineers, 1,662; others 9,88: 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page %4 Page 
1 $720.00 $420.00 $222.00 
6 630.00 367.00 194.00 
12 600.00 350.00 185.00 
Standard red, green, yellow, blueprin 


blue, $100; bleed, 10%. 
For additional data see page 125. 


Prefabricated Homes, 114 E. 32nd St., New 





York. Published by Illumination Pub 
Co., Inc. Est. 1943. Subscription, $2. Trim 


size, 8%x11%. Type page. 7x10. Published 


bimonthly. Forms close 5th. Agency dis 

counts, 15-2. Circulation, 7,500. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $220.00 $120.00 $ 65.00 
3 200.00 110.00 60.00 
6 180.00 100.00 55.00 


Standard red, $50; bleed, $20 





Real Estate News, 105 W. Madison St 
Chicago 2, Ill. Est. 1942. Subscrip 
tion, 35. Type page, 7x10. Published Fri 


day. Forms close Tuesday. Agency dis- 





counts, 15-0. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $126.00 $ 63.00 $ 42.00 
6 105.00 52.50 35.00 
13 84.00 42.00 28.00 
Real Estate Record and Builders’ Guide, 
119 W. 40th St., New York 18. Published 
by F. W. Dodge Corp Est. ‘ee Subscrip- 
tion, $30. Trim size, 84%x11%. Type page 
ixlvu, i’ublished Saturday. Forme close 
Sat. preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation (Sworn), 1,018. Property man- 
agement companies, vbidg. owners and 
mgrs., banks and ins. companies, 890; 


architects, engineers, builders, 35; mfrs 


15; others, 108. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 
12 95.00 60.60 30.00 
24 90.00 50.00 25.00 
52 80.00 45.00 20.00 


Standard color, $40; bleed, $20. 





Realty & Building, formerly Economist, 
12 E. Grand Ave., Chicago 11. Pub- 
lished by Realty & Building, Inc. Est 
1888. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 9%x 
13%. Type page, 8%x12. Published Sat 
urday. Forms close Wednesday. Agency 
discounts, 15-0 Circulation (Sworn), 
5,162. Rates—Open, 27c per agate line; 
13 times, 22c; 26 times, 20c; 52 times, 18« 








9 


Roefing Data & Reference Manual, 425 
4th Ave., New York 16. Published by 
Harris-Fox-Hoffman, Inc. Est. 1945, Sub 
scription. $3. Trim size, 85%x1l1\%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published June 15th. Forms 
close May 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation (Swern), 7,000. Rates—! 
page, $225; % page, $175; % page, $90. 
Standard color, $25; bleed, $20. 





Roofing, Siding and Insulation, 45 W. 45t)! 


St., New York 19 Published by Cantor 
Pub. Co. Est. 1945. Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 8%x1l11%. Type page, 7x10 


Published 5th. Forms close 20th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern) 

7,505. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $230.00 $135.00 $ 75.00 
6 200.00 110.00 60.00 
12 175.00 90.00 50.00 

Standard color, $65; blee d, 10%. 





Roofing Year Book, Buyers’ Directory 4 
Reference Manual, 431 So. Dearborn St 
Chicago 5. Published by Shelter Publica- 





tions. Est. 1945. Subscription, $2. Tri: 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Publish: 
Jan. Forms close Jan. 10. Agency dis 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation (Sworn), 4,000. Rates— 
page, $150; % page, $90.00; % page, $5 
Standard color, 25%; bleed, rates on ré 
que st 


For additional data see page 129. 











Rocky Mountain Contractor. 
(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION.) 
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Small Homes Guide, 82 W. Washington 
St., Chicago 2. Published by Small 
Homes Guide. Inc. Est. 1937. Subscrip- 
tion, $1.40 for 4 issues. Type page, 8/%x 
11%. Published April 15 and Nwov, 15. 
Forms close 60 days prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 439,610. 
Rates—1 page, $1,950; % page, $1,000; 


4 page, $575. Color, $275. 


Southwest Builder and Contractor. 
See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION.) 





Sweet’s File for Builders, 119 W 40th St., 
New York 18, N. Y. Compiled and distrib- 
uted by Sweet's Catalog Service, division 
of F. W. Dodge Corporation. Est. 1942. 
A bound file of manufacturers’ catalogs, 
used as a source of buying information 
by designers and builders of houses and 
other light structures. Revised annually 
and lent to qualified offices for one year 
Distribution (Swern), 20,000 to active 
operative (speculative) builders and con- 
tractor builders; also to firms of archi- 
tects whose work is predominantly in the 
small house field. Catalogs in Sweet’s 
Files consist of multiples of four pages. 
Typography and color printing as desired. 
Trim page size, 8%xXil in. Charges include 
catalog design, or such assistance as may 
be desired, printing, filing and distribu- 
tion. No agency commission. No cash dis- 
count. For catalogs in Sweet's File for 
Builders, including one extra color on 
first and last pages, complete service 
charges are as follows: 4 page catalog, 
$1,400; 8 page catalog, $2,190; 12 page 
catalog, $2,980; 16 page catalog, $3,770; 
20 page catalog, $4.560; 24 page catalog, 
$5.350; 28 page catalog, $6,140; 32 page 
catalog, $6,930. Charges for other speci- 
fications on request. Note: combination 
charges for catalogs distributed also in 
other Sweet's Files and for two or more 
catalogs in any number of files. (See 
rower Plants, Design Engineering, Man- 
ufacturing Industries and Chemical 
process Industries sections of Market 
Data Book.) Branch offices in Boston, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh and St. Louis. 


For additional data see pages 104-5 


Sweet's File, Engineering, 119 W. 40th 
St.. New York 18, N. Y¥. Compiled and 
distributed by Sweet's Catalog Service, 
division of F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
Est. 1914 A bound file of manufactur- 
ers’ catalogs, used as a source of buying 
information by those in charge of de- 
sign, construction and equipment of in- 
dustrial plants, utilities and other heavy 
engineering projects, government and 
private. Revised annually and lent to 
jualified offices for one year. Distribu- 
on (1949 file), 10,000, to consulting engi- 
neers; engineering contractors; state, 
municipal and corporation engineers; 
irchitects whose work is predomin- 
antly in industrial type buildings: 
government procurement offices and buy- 
ing agencies. Catalogs in Sweet's Files 
consist of multiples of four pages. 
Typography and color printing as de- 
sired. Trim page size, 8% x11 in. Charges 
include catalog design, or such assist- 
ince as may be desired, printing, filing, 
distribution and use of confidential dis- 
tribution lists. No agency commission. 


No cash discount. For catalogs in Sweet's 
File, Engineering, including one extra 
olor on first and last pages, complete 
service charges are as follows: 4 page 
atalog, $1,020; 8 page catalog, $1,590; 
12 page catalog, $2,160; 16 page catalog, 
$2.730; 20 page catalog, $3,300; 24 page 
atalog, $3,870; 28 page catalog, $4,440; 
2 page catalog, $5,010. Charges for other 
pecifications on request. Note: combina- 
ion charges for catalogs distributed also 

other Sweet's Files and for two or 
nore catalogs in any number of files. 
See Power Plants, Design Engineering, 
lanufacturing Industries and Chemical 
rocess Industries sections of Market 
fata Book.) Branch offices in 3oston, 
tuffalo, Chicago. Cincinnati. Cleveland, 

troit, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pitts- 


irgh and St. Louis. 
Texas Contractor. 
See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION.) 


Thomas’ Register. 
See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


United Roofer, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 5. Published by United Roofing 
Contractors Assoc. Est. 1938. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x1ll. Type page, 
74x10. Published 15th. Forms close Ist. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 

(Sworn), 4,000. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 14 Page % Page 
] $155.00 $115.00 $ 80.00 
‘ 199 HO R500 55.00 

12 110.00 75.00 45.00 


Standard red, 25%; other colors, flat rate, 
$75: bleed, 10%. 
For additional data see page 107 


Western Builder. 
(see KE Nui NLEKiNG CONSTRUCTION) 





Western Building, 519 S. W. Park Ave., 
Portiand 5, Ore. Published by The Tim- 
berman. Est. 1941. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 844x114. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Ist Forms close Z5th Ageney discounts, 
15.2. Circulation, 10,350. Rates— 


‘Limes 1 Page % Page % Page 
] $225.00 $140.00 $ 80.00 
6 200.00 120.00 70.00 


12 175.00 100.00 60.00 
Standard colors, $60; bleed, $25 
For additional data see page 119 


CANADA 





Architectural & Building Catalogue, 1253 
McGill College Ave., Montreal, Que. Pub- 
lished by Canadian Engineering Pub., 
ita. Est. 1846. Trim size, 8%4x1l. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Feb. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,000. Rates—1 
page, $175; 2 pages, $315; 3 pages, $435. 


(CAB BNA 
British Columbia Journal of Commerce 
and Building Record, 618 Homer St., Van- 
couver, B. C. Published by British Co- 
lumbia Journal of Commerce, Ltd. Est. 
1911. Type page, 10%x14%. Published 
Saturday. Forms close Wednesday. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, March, 1948, 1,459; (gross), 
1,582. Rates—l inch, $1.40; 125 inches, 
$1.20; 250 inches, $1.12. 








Daily Commercial News and Building 
Record, 34 St Patrick St., Toronto 2B, 
Ont. Est. 1927. Official publication of the 
Canadian Construction Ass'n. Type page, 
X20%49. Published daily except Satur- 
day and Sunday. Forms close noon day 
preceding, Agency discounts. 15-2. 
Circulation, Sept., 1947, 3,190; (gross), 
3,220. Rates—l1 line, 15¢c; 1,750 lines, 
12%c; 3,500 lines, llc; 7,000 lines, 10c. 


@ 


Home Building in Canada, 372 Bay St., 
Toronto 1. Published by Walkers’ 
Publishing Co., Ltd., Est. 1920. Subscrip- 
tion, $1.25. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7%x10. Published bi-monthly, Feb. 20th. 
Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 8,428; (gross), 8,733. Rates— 


Times 1 Page \ l’age \™% Page 
1 $155.00 $ 89.00 $ 45.00 
6 135.00 78.00 39.00 


Standard red, $45; bleed, 10%. 





DCCAB 


La Propriete Et La Construction, Fides 
bBldg., Montreal 1. Published by Marcel 
Malepart & Co. Fst. 1946. Type page 
Malepart & Co. Est. 1933. Type page, 


74x10. Published 1st. Forms close 
loth. Awency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation 9,202; (gross), 9,473. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page 14 Page 4, Pave 
$110.00 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 
6 100.00 60.00 36.00 
12 90.00 55.00 32.00 
Standard color, 25%. 


MacLean Building Catalog, 345 Adelaide 
St., West, Toronto, Ont. Published by 
MacLean Bldg. Reports, Ltd. Est. 1923. 
Controlled. Trim size, 8%x1ll%. Type 
nage, 7x10. Published Ontario edition, 
Mar. & Oct. Quebec edition, Apr. & Nov. 
Western edition, June. Forms close 15th 
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preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, Ontario edition, (Sworn), 5,- 
000, Quebec edition, 5,000, Western edi- 
tion, 5,000, Rates—1 page, $110; % page, 
$60; %4 page, $36. 

Standard red or blue, $25; bleed, $12. 





Le Constructeur du Quebec, 391 St. James 
St. W., Montreal 1, Que. Published in 
French by Holliday Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1926. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11\4. Type 
page 7x10. Published bimonthly 10th. 
Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation (Sworn), 1,415. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 27.50 
3 70.00 $2.50 26.00 
6 67.50 40.00 24.00 


Color, $25; bleed, 15%. 





Small Homes, 372 Bay St., Toronto 1, 
Ont., Canada. Published by Walkers’ 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1938. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 74x10. Published Dec. 31. 
Forms close Nov. 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,vvv. Kates— 
1 page, $125; % page, $75; % page, $41. 
Standard color (red), $45; bleed rate, 10%. 





BUILDING MATERIALS AND 
SUPPLIES 


@ 


American Lumberman & Building Frod- 
ucts Merchandiser, 139 N. Clark St., 
Chicago 2, Ill. Est. 1873. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x 
10. Published every other Saturday. 
korms close 12 days preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 20,238; (gross), 21,080. 
Dealers, 16,654; wholesalers, jobbers and 
munufacturers axents of lumber, build- 
ing materials and installed equipment, 
1.341; lumber mfrs., 859; mfrs. of wood 
products, 701; others, 1,140. tates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 325.00 $175.00 $ 95.00 
6 285.00 155.00 85.00 
13 240.00 135.00 70.00 
26 210.00 115.00 60.00 


Standard red, $60; bleed, 10% on gross. 
For additional data sce page 127. 








Building Material Merchant & Whole- 
saler (formerly Highlights), 5 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 3. Published by Industrial 
Pubs., Ine. Est. 1946. Trim size, 8x11. 
Type page, 7x10. Published monthly. 
forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, Feb. 1948, 17,485 (gross), 
18,642, Retail dealers, 14,832; whole- 
salers, jobbers and mfrs. agents, 3,160; 
others, 447. 

14 Page 4 Page 


Times 1 Page 


1 $235.00 $145.00 $ 75.00 
6 200.00 125.00 65.00 
12 175.00 105.00 57.50 


Standard red, $50; special colors, $125: 
bleed, 10%. 


Building Supply News, 5 S. Wabash Ave., 
St., Chicago 3. Published by Industrial 
Publications, Inc. Est. 1917. Subscription, 
$3 Trim size, 8x1l. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished monthly. Forms close 7th pre- 
ceding for plates, Ist for copy. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, 18,673; (gross), 20,000, 
Dealers in building supplies, 15,686; 
wholesalers, jobbers, etc., 1,049; others, 
1,889. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $340.00 $200.90 $125.00 

6 295.00 175.00 108.00 
12 250.00 150.00 90.00 


Standard red, $65; green, yellow, blue, 
$125; other colors, $150; add'l pages, 
same color, 10%; bleed, 10%. 


For additional data sce page 117. 
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Ballding Supply News Annual Dealers’ CANADA 
Directory Issue. Published as the Janu- 
ary ssue of Building Supply News by —_ ——— ---- ——- — _ _ - — 
Industrial Pul Ine S. Wabash Ave 
CI \ a Pe wl Southern Building Supplies, Peachtree D 
culation (Sworn), 21,000, General adver- pide Atlanta Ga. Published by W. R »CCABA 
tising per insertio! Phe following rates © Smith Publishing C: Est. 1946. Con- 
ipply only to the Annual Directory Issu¢ , ed aiken ze, 8%x11 'vpe page 
and not ir combinat ' Ww ith space used 7x10 Published monthly Forms close Building Materials News, 1253 McGill 
in other issus A Gurl ge tne year ro e ‘rn 10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- College Ave., Montreal 2, Que. Pub- 
che 18-page rate A, Be q that “ culation, March, 1948, 8,836; (gross), lished by Canadian Engineering Pubs., 
18 ' ee: t publishe d le or 3 ce noses. 9.746. Retail and wholesale dealers Ltd Est. 1945. Controlled. Single ad- 
a Gane So een een ge: 24 %889 vertising unit, 3%x5 Published ist 
‘ mwe ] ives ; ne pa ‘ y 2 i me — rency : ~ : 
Lee $200 page $190; 36 pages, $175 Times 1 Page % Page % Page Forms close 15th Agency discounts, 
, . ei1¢ ( ¢ on 00 $ 50.00 = 
ae rite for te oy Se — rey — —— f ‘ oe " 45°00 Circulation, Mar., 1948, 12,128; (gross), 
Nov. 15. Last copy date Dec 1 alts l l f 70.01 $0.00 12,296. Architects 1.557; contractors, 
Ea : : lard _ . wal - . . 2,997: sub-contractors, 3,268; others, 4,241 
’ ; ‘ ‘ ply y< Stanaard red, $40: bleed, $15 . ; : - S 
het rs, $ Single unit rates—l1 time, $60; 6 times, 
For additional data see page $55: 12 times, $50 
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Building Management 
and Maintenance 





Office Buildings 


The field of managed buildings is 
made up principally of buildings 
planned as investments and operated 
for profit. Included in this category are 
office and commercial buildings, rang- 
ing from the 102-story Empire State 
Building in New York City down to 
the five- and six-story office buildings 
which comprise the central business 
districts of smaller cities from coast 
to coast. There are, according to Build- 
ings and Building Management, some 
6,500 principal office buildings, with a 
total rentable area in excess of 400 mil- 
lion square feet of office space. These 
buildings, valued at $6 billion, house 
more than 3 million persons employed 
by the major businesses and industries 
of the country, and themselves employ 
upward of 100,000 building service 
workers. 


Also included in the field of managed 
buildings, and having a far greater ag- 
gregate square foot area, though less 
clearly recorded and tabulated are loft, 
commercial, institutional and company- 
owned buildings occupied for office, 
commercial and light manufacturing 
purposes. In addition, many of the 
principal apartment buildings and a 
vast number of small multi-family 
structures are owned or managed by 
professional building managers and 
property management companies. 

These building owners and managers 
are the top executives of the properties 
under their management, and they are 
in direct, personal charge of renting, 
operation and maintenance, with the 
final authority in the selection of build- 
ing materials and equipment for up- 
keep, repair and rehabilitation. Their 
purchases now and in the near future 
must be sufficient to offset more than 
four years of inadequate maintenance 
and minimum repairs during the war. 
In addition, they must buy the mate- 
rials and equipment necessary to mod- 
ernize their buildings in anticipation of 
‘ompetition from new structures now 
being planned. Many of these owners 
ind managers are themselves planning 
ew buildings and are working on plans 
ind specifications. Buildings are their 
usiness, and they will own and control 
i great majority of the buildings 

rected in their cities in future years. 

Among the services customarily pro- 

ided for tenants in the routine opera- 
ion of existing buildings, for which 

uilding owners and managers must 
egularly buy supplies and replace- 
ents, are heating, lighting, air condi- 
oning, painting and decorating, plumb- 
ig and toilet rooms, elevators, floors 

id floor coverings, acoustical mate- 
ials, partitions, roofs, cleaning and all 

1e hundreds of items needed in keep- 


ing America’s office buildings running 
smoothly and efficiently. 

Major repair and rehabilitation work 
has started in many war-worn office and 
commercial buildings. There is a stead- 
ily growing demand for materials and 
equipment needed to produce better of- 
fice and commercial space, such as air 
conditioning, acoustical treatment, flu- 
orescent lighting, special decorating. 

Within the structural limits of exist- 
ing buildings, building owners and 
managers can construct almost any 
type of office or apartment that any 
new building can offer. Building owners 
and managers are planning many 
changes in their buildings as a result of 
wartime operating experience. They 
want, and expect to get, better lighting 
and new ideas on decorating; more effi- 
cient heating and many improvements 
in air conditioning; faster elevator 
service and improved materials for cor- 
ridor walls and partitions; cleaning 
materials and equipment that will re- 
duce man-hours and save money; de- 
pendable plumbing and _ toilet-rooms 
that are easier to maintain and keep 
clean; and a whole host of new devices 
and equipment that will make office, 
loft and apartment buildings more de- 
sirable places in which to live and 
work. 

Building owners and managers are 
primarily interested in the net earnings 
of their properties. Foremost in their 
judgment of any building product or 
maintenance material is whether its 
use will make their buildings less ex- 
pensive to operate or more profitable 
to own. What they want to know about 
advertised products is: (1) How are 
they used? (2) What will they do bet- 
ter than other products? (3) What 
buildings are using them, and for what 
purpose? (4) What do they cost, and 
what do they save? (5) Where can they 
be purchased, and in what quantities? 


When a new building is planned, a 
building manager is usually appointed 
to consult with the architects and engi- 
neers on materials and equipment 
which will assure the greatest possible 
rentability and the lowest operating 
and maintenance costs. In addition, the 
National Association of Building Own- 
ers and Managers, with local associa- 
tions in 52 cities and a total member- 
ship of more than 2,000, has for 20 
years maintained a building planning 
service through which investors con- 
templating the construction of a build- 
ing can secure the advisory services of 
a group of experienced building mana- 
gers who will review the architect’s 
plans and specifications and advise the 
investors as to the physical and finan- 
cial soundness of the plans. More than 
100 buildings, including some of the 
largest office structures in the United 
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States, have received the benefits of 
this consultation ‘service. 

Many business men who later develop 
into important users of building ma- 
terials get their first knowledge of 
these products from seeing them used 
in their own offices and in those of 
their friends and associates. 

Skyscraper Management gives the 
following figures on expenditures, based 
on its 1947 annual experience exchange 
report: 








(000) 

COE. vracanwnes er eeeweaewees $105,480 
PE cceceahsnce0sdenetews s 56,880 
PPE caceeeecnesedesennbes nus 27,360 
DEE MONEE so uciccccctaesene 34,120 
BSP GOMGICIOMINE ccccccccccveses 16,920 
POE 6h cba veeseceascencxene 8,640 
Twtel GROPREIORD 2.ccccvcerenes $317,160 
Repairs, maintenance ........... $ 27,720 
Tenant alterations .......6eee6.% 14,800 
TORARE GOCOFACIMET ccccscccecsecs 17,280 
Total construction ......... $ 64,800 
Fire insurance premiums........ $ 2,880 
Other insurance premiums....... 4,680 
Total insurance premiums..... $ 7,560 
SGRAND TOTAL: cccccccesecvess $389,520 





*Exclusive of administration expense, 
taxes, depreciation and other fixed charges. 


PLANNED EXPENDITURES FOR_DE- 
FERRED IMPROVEMENTS AND 


MODERNIZATION 
DURREE cicscccevccocncsssenedesaes $ 44,025 
BSP GEREIODIEE, 5c cnccccencecceccsce 3,400 
General modernization ...........++. 19,918 
Electric systems and fixtures...... 6,241 
FEGRtING SYSTEMS cccccccccccccccccss 1,993 
PIUMDINE SYSTEMS .cccccccsccccecces 1,369 
Exterior improvements ........++++. 6,024 


(Store and store fronts—en- 
trances) 
Interior alterations and remodeling 7,363 


Geame Voted eecccccsccvscscesscces $100,334 

The 1947 survey of the National As- 
sociation of Building Owners and Man- 
agers indicated that for the first time 
since 1934, occupancy of office buildings 
declined slightly from the preceding 
year. Based on reports from 2,641 office 
buildings with 230,098,750 square feet 
of space, the survey indicated a loss of 
0.39 per cent from 1946. Vacant space 
was 2,199,226 square feet, or 0.96 per 
cent of the total. Federal government 
occupancy was 10,159,527, or 7.11 per 
cent of the total, compared with about 9 
per cent a year ago. State and local 
government occupancy was 2,278,543, or 
1.6 per cent, a slight gain over 1946. 


Multi-Family Dwellings 

An analysis of 1940 census figures 
by Building Reporter and Realty News 
indicated that the United States had 
3,937,572 structures containing five or 
more dwelling units. Of this total, 3,- 
148,781, or 80 per cent, were in the 92 
cities with 100,000 or more population. 
These cities contained only 29 per cent 
of the country’s 1940 population. 

New York City held 1,355,681 such 
structures in 1940, or more than one- 
third of the total. The New York- 
Northeastern New Jersey metropolitan 
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A typical organization chart for a large office building 





MANAGER 
COLLECTIONS 
RENTING ncroutine 
OPERATING 
MANAGER 
PURCHASING & OFFICE OFFICE 
BROKERS STOREKEEDER PERSONNEL PERSONNEL 
I | | L | | | 
CHIEF HEAD ELEVATOR SPECIAL HEAD CHIEF PLUMBER CHIEF CHIEF 
ENGINEER MECHANIC OFFICER JANITOR ELECTRICIAN CARPENTER PAINTER 
WATCH MECHANICS TRICI DER D 
ENGINEERS ELECTRICIANS HELDE CARPENTERS AINTERS 
MECHANICS | | 
HEAD NIGHT * HEAD HEAD 
JANITOR DAY PORTER MATRON 
l l 
FOREWONAN PORTERS smarenen PORTERS MATRONS 
—Build ; 


district contained 1,572,840 multi-fam- Publications Real Estate Forum, 12 E. 41st St. New 
ilv d llings - 39.9 f th York 17 Published bv Real Estate 
lly dwellings, or 39.9 per cent of the Forum, Inc. Est. 1946. Subscription, $3 
U. S. total. [Audited and sworn circulation figures are Trim ‘size, ¥xizZ. ‘Type paxe, 74x10 
printed in bold face: unsupported statements, oe . = —.. 30th 
It is these multi-family dwellings light face. Unless otherwise stated, circula- ff) hates 1 Cireulation, 
which are being constantly modernized tion figures shown are for the six-month pe- 7) ),.. 1 Pace % Page % Page 
to attract and hold exacting tenants. riod ending Dec. 31, 1947.] L $210.00 $120.00 $ 70.00 
- - in 175.00 100.00 55.00 
These buildings are controlled and 12 165.00 90.00 50.00 
= = Standard color, $70; bleed, 10%. 


managed by building managers or 
building management firms. 


Skyscraper Management, 134 S. La Salle 





Many building management firms are &® St., Chicago 3. Published by Nat'l Assn. 
themselves owners of such properties. of Building Ownere, & aiianagers. gust 
; . , 5 1916. Subscription, $3. rim size, 9x12. 
When acting as agents, they are usual Buildings, The Magazine of Building Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
ly consulted before buildings are Management, 427 Sixth Ave. S.E., Cedar close 10th. Agency discovnts, 15-2. Cir- 
erected. Rapids, Iowa. Published by Stamats Pub. culation, (Sworn), 5,115. Rates— 
Co. Est. 1906. Subscription, $3. Trim size, Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
. 9x12 Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 1 $225.00 $112.50 $ 75.00 
The Department of Commerce esti- Forms ciose 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 6 174.00 100.50 67.00 
-s : es : . 6 D0 
mated 1945 expenditures for residential Circulation, 4,669; (gross), 5,245. 1° __ 150.00 87.00 60.00 
maintenance at $1,227 million, divided Building owners and managers, 2,907; Color, $50. 
me . . : . 9 commercial & industrial organizations, —__ 
as follows: Owner occupied units, $620 711: others, 1.146. Rates— — 
million; rented dwellings, $620 million; Times 1 Page % Page % Page Western Housing, combined with ovr 
§ its illi 1 $210.00 $120.00 $ 70.00 ment Journal, 257 So. Spring St., Los 
vacant units, 965 million. 6 185.00 105.00 60.00 Angeles 12, Calif. Published by Apt 
" : : 12 148.00 84.00 48.00 Ass'n of Los Angeles County, Inc. Est 
Normally, according to this author- $35: bleed. $20 1918. Subscription, $2. Type page, 7x10. 
ity, residential expenditures are larger : ’ published ist, pores sons — Amenes 
. . . aiscot s, wre. > « Tl, Oy . ve 2S— 
per unit for tenant-occupied units than ; ____s- Times 1 Page % ase % Page 
for owner-occupied units. 1 $110.00 $ 62.50 $ 40.00 
6 100.00 57.50 35.00 
+ . . » € 5° 5 30. ) 
Expenditures for maintenance vary 33 = cg ; 52.50 00 
. 3 , ’ ; . Standard color, $25. 
considerably by regions. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce gives the following 
figures on annual repair costs per unit: uildine Reporter and Realty News, CANADA 
285 Madison Ave., New York 17 Pub- 
ae , i. me . . lished by Building Reporter and Realty —_— 
Family aed re) = sNews. Est. 1944. Trim size, 84x11. Type 
Region 5-19 “over Aver page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms close Building Maintenance and Management 
North $60 95 $89.60 $69 12 28th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 391 St. James St _W est, Montreal, Que 
_—_ +H 72 26 a eo Published by Holliday Publications, Ltd 
South ......+. 54.79 73.36 46.23 Circulation, 10,013; (gross), 10,800. Est. 1947 Trim size, 8%4x11% Typ 
West ........ 43.79 99.79 43.66 Building owners and mana-ers of In- page, 7x10. Published 25th. Forms close 
come-producing properties, 9,021; finan- jist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulatior 
cial, 494: others, 199. Rates— 4.800. Rates— 
These figures indicate that structures Times 1 Page % Page % Page Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
having more than 20 dwelling units l $215.00 $125.00 $ 70.00 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
: 6 195.00 110.00 60.00 6 110.00 67.50 40.00 
usually are designed for the de luxe 12 175.00 95.00 50.00 12 100.00 62.50 a5 00 
$50; bleed, 10%. Standard red, $35; bleed, 15%. 


trade. 
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Business Equipment and Supplies 





Volume in 1947 was about $200 mil- 
on above 1946, reaching $1,700,000,000. 
The first quarter of 1948 saw demand 
till in excess of increased production. 

The production index of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in Jan., 1948, based 
nm a 1939 average of 100, was as fol- 
ows: typewriters, 157; cash registers, 
adding and calculating machines, 226. 


The office equipment industry is es- 
sential to every type of business. 
Whether commercial activity is lively 
or slow, large quantities of its products 
are consumed and must be replaced. 
Because of the essential character of 
its wares, most branches of the indus- 
try are free from wide fluctuations so 
common in other fields. Modern office 
machines, systems, furniture, filing 
equipment and supplies make possible 
the smooth operation of big business, 
including the business of Government. 


Distribution generally is through 
dealers. Some lines, mostly mechani- 
eal, are sold direct to users by the 
manufacturer’s own sales organization. 
Some manufacturers with dealer poli- 
cies reserve certain large cities for 
direct retail branches. 


The distributors constituting the 
largest group in the industry are com- 
monly known as commercial stationers. 
The word “commercial” is used to dis- 
tinguish them from the more numerous 
social stationers who sell mostly for 
home consumption. Approximately 
4,500 such dealers are operating in the 
United States. More than 90 per cent 
sell filing equipment and _ supplies. 
About half of them sell desks and 
chairs. All sell such stationery lines 
as loose leaf, blank books, writing ma- 
terials, desk accessories, typewriter 
supplies and various other every-day 
requirements. Two thousand or more 
stationers handle at least one office 
machine line, many handling several. 
Among the machines sold to greater 
or lesser extent by commercial sta- 
tioners are typewriters, duplicators, 
adding machines, calculators, auto- 
graphic registers, check protectors, 
staplers, scales, copyholders and dic- 
tating machines. 


)ffice machine dealers not included in 
the commercial stationery classification 

al about 2,800. Practically all of 
tiem sell typewriters. Likewise most 

them sell duplicators, adding ma- 
¢ nes and calculators. Other machines 

1 are listed in the preceding para- 
g aph. 


“xcept in a few large cities most 
‘e furniture is sold by commercial 
ioners. However, in New York, 
Angeles, Chicago, and a few other 
ters are to be found dealers in of- 


orm @7 oO 








fice furniture who sell no stationery 
other than filing supplies and desk ac- 
cessories. Five hundred would cover 
this group. 


The number of dealer outlets in both 
stationery and machine classifications 
has increased substantially during the 
last two years. This is due in a small 
way to returned service men establish- 
ing businesses of their own. A more im- 
portant reason is that the demand for 
up-to-date equipment and supplies has 
widened the field, making possible the 
operation of stores at profit in commun- 
ities which formerly had none and the 
successful maintenance of a greater 
number of stores in larger centers. 


There are brokers operating in a 
small way, selling largely from cata- 
logs, and office machine men working 
from their homes, who are not included 
in the figures given above. 


Contact usually is direct from manu- 
facturer to dealer. There are a few 
important wholesalers, but a sales pro- 
gram through dealers must include 
manufacturer’s cultivation of the larger 
distributors through his own salesmen. 
Some lines, such as writing materials, 
for example, which serve both the com- 
mercial and social stationery trade, are 
sold direct to leading commercial sta- 
tioners by the manufacturer and al- 
most exclusively through jobbers to the 
local neighborhood stores which ac- 
count for so many of the other group. 


Production figures on some products 
handled by stationery and office sup- 
ply dealers were as follows for 1939: 
writing ink, $2,951,000; mucilage, paste, 
and other adhesives, except glue and 
rubber cement, $4,169,000; hand 
stamps, stencils and brands, $10,812,- 
000; safes and vaults, $6,084,000; car- 
bon paper and inked ribbons, $20,777,- 
000; pencils (except mechanical) and 
crayons, $15,860,000; pens, mechanical 
pencils and pen points, $24,881,000. 


About two-fifths, 43.7 per cent, of 
the pens, mechanical pencils and pen 
points were sold directly to retailers, 
while one-fifth, 20.6 per cent, went to 
wholesalers and jobbers. About one- 
sixth, 16.5 per cent, was sold through 
wholesale selling organizations oper- 
ated by manufacturers. One-tenth, 9.7 
per cent, went to commercial users. Ex- 
ports accounted for 7.2 per cent. 

There were 152 manufacturers of of- 
fice furniture in 1939, the value of their 


products being $54,750,000. These es- 
tablishments had 1,622 salaried em- 
ployes and 11,776 wage earners. Wood 
furniture accounted for $16,754,000, 
metal, $31,580,000. Chairs were worth 
$11,450,000; desks and tables, $10,968,- 
v00; filing cabinets and cases, $20,617,- 
000; other, $5,299,000. 

Ninety-five establishments with 90 
per cent of the production reported 
1939 expenditures of $823,000 for plant 
and equipment, of which $577,000 was 
for new machinery and operating equip- 
ment. 

About one-third, or 35.8 per cent of 
the office furniture produced in 1939 
was sold direct to retailers and 24.5 
per cent to wholesalers and jobbers. 
Sales from producers to industrial, com- 
mercial and other users amounted to 
16.6 per cent. One-fifth was sold 
through sales organizations owned and 
operated by the manufacturers, 16.6 
per cent through their own wholesale 
branches and 2.9 per cent through their 
own retail outlets. 

The value of office and store ma- 
chines produced in 1939 was $150,- 
170,000. There were 123 manufactur- 
ers. This industry, selling largely di- 
rect to the user, embraces establish- 
ments primarily engaged in manufac- 
ture of office and store machines, in- 
cluding those for adding, calculating, 
bookkeeping, billing and computing; 
typewriters, cash registers, counting 
and change-making machines; card 
punching, sorting and tabulating equip- 
ment; autographic registers, duplicat- 
ing machines; addressing and mailing 
machines and postal meters; and check- 
writing, signing and similar machines. 

Eighty-four establishments with 97 
per cent of the production reported 
1939 expenditures for plant and equip- 
ment of $4,452,000, of which $3,943,000 
was for new machinery and operating 
equipment. 

Associations 

National Stationers Assn., Invest- 
ment Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National Office Machine Dealers 
Assn., Winters Bank Bldg., Dayton 2, 
Ohio. 

Office Equipment Mfrs. Institute, 60 
E. 42nd St., New York. 

Wholesale Stationers Assn, of U. S. 
A., 250 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Wood Office Furniture Institute, 
American Security Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 
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American Business, combined with Sys- 
tem, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, 
Ill. Published by Dartnell Publications, 
Inc. Est. 1930. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
ist. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-0. N.LA.A. statement on request. 
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Circulation, 16,198; (gross), 16,869, 
Business estabs., 14,350; others, 1,548. 


Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $190.00 $120.00 
12 275.00 165.00 110.00 


Standard color, $75; bleed, $45. 
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American News Trade Journal, 131 
Varick St., New York 13. Published by 
American News Co. Est. 1919. For news- 
dealers. Controlled. Type page, 5%4x8*%. 
Published bi-monthly. Agency discounts, 
15-0, 

Circulation 

Ll pa $200; % 
$55 


(Sworn), 83,000, Flat rates 
page, $100; \% page 


@® @ 


Geyer’s Topics, 260 Fifth Ave., New York 


1. Published by Andrew Geyer, Inc. Bst. 
1877. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
11% Type page, 7x10 Published 25th 


preceding Agency dis- 


Forms close 5th 
counts, 15-2 


Circulation, 6,902; (gross), 8,028. Sta- 
tionery and business equipment dealers 
6,005; wholesalers, 356; dept. and chain 
stores resident buyers school supply 
distributor 395 mfrs and salesmen, 
931: other 269 Rates 
Time Page % Page % Page 

l $175.00 $ 98.00 $ 54.00 

6 150.00 84.00 46.00 

12 140.00 78.00 42.00 
Standard red, $55; bleed, 15% 
Combination rates with Office Manage- 
ment and Equipment 
Time l Page Page % Page 

1 $300.00 $165.00 $ 90.00 

6 255.00 1238.00 76.00 
12 240.00 130.00 72.00 


Standard red, $95: bleed, 15¢ 
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= 
The Journal of Accountancy, 13 FE. 41st 
St.. New York 17. Published by Am. In- 


Official publication 
of Accountants 


Co., Inc 
Institute 


stitute Pub. 
of American 


Est. 1905. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 6% 
x9%. Type page, 5%x8. Published on Ist 
Forms close 12th. Agency discounts 15-2 
Circulation 2.056; (gross) 12,598. 
Certified publi iccountants, public ac- 
countants and accounting firms, 16,830 
companies and company officials, 7,716; 
others, 17,75 Rates 
Time l Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $300.00 $160.00 $ 85.00 
6 55.00 136.00 72.00 
12 2°95. 00 120.00 64.00 
Color rates on request: bleed, 10%. 


Avenue, New 
Adoma Pub- 


Modern Retailing, 250 Fifth 
York 1, N. Y. Published by 


ishing Co Est. 1929 Subscription. $1. 
Trim size, 11%x16/ Type page, 10%x 
15% Published bi-monthly January 
Forn close th preceding Agency dis 
counts. 16-2. Circulation 34,125. Rates— 


Time l Page % Page % Page 
1 $6 00 $345.00 $175.00 
t 600.00 300.00 150.00 


Modern Stationer, 250 Fifth Ave. New 


York 1 Published by Adoma Pub. Co 
Est. 1920. Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 
S44 x11 Type page 7x10 Published 
LStl Forms close Ist Agency discounts 
] 2. Circulation, 4,833. Rate 
Time 1 Page Page 4% Page 
1 $155.00 $ 88.00 $ 52.00 
6 125.00 75.00 42.00 
12 125.00 70.00 38.00 
Stand ] or 50; bleed 15% 
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National Stationer, 740 Investment Bldg., 





Washington 5, D. C Published by Natl 
Stationers Assn Est. 1928 $3 Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Published 
16th Forms close 15th Agency dis- 
ints, 15-2. Circulation, 3,600 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $115.00 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 
f 97.75 55.25 29.75 
86.2 48.4 26.25 
( ’ . Rae é ad 206 
— 
z wy 
—_—_—_—_— 
Office, 270 Madison Ave., New York 16. 
Published by Office Pubs. Co. Est. 1935. 


Trim size, 5%x8. Type page, 4%x7. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. 
Circulation, Feb., 
21,011. Rates— 


1948, 20,303; (gross), 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $2°0.00 $115.00 $ 60.00 
" 185.00 100.00 50.00 
9 165.00 90.00 $5.00 
‘ T ss 





Office Appliances, 600 W. Jackson Blivd., 
Chicago 6. Published by The Office Ap- 
pliance Co., Est. 1904. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published ist. Forms close 14th. Agency 


discounts, 6-2 


Circulation (Swern), 10,814, Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $180.00 $ 96.00 $ 51.00 

6 156.00 84.00 45.00 
12 144.00 78.00 42.00 
Color rat $47.50 bleed, 20% 
Office Appliances Buyers Index, 600 W 
'lackson Bivd., Chicago 6 Published by 
The Office Appliance Co. Est. 1947. Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10 Published annually Forms close 
Oct. 10 Agency discounts, 0-2. Circula- 
tion, 11,000. Rates 1 page, $200; % page 
$155 1 page, $90 

Color, $66; bleed, 20% 
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Office Management and Equipment (for- 
merly Office Equipment Digest), 260 Fifth 


Ave., New York 1. Published by Andrew 
Gever, Inc. Est. 1877. Trim size, 8%x11\. 
Type page, 7x14 Published ist. Forms 
Inse Sth Agency discounts. 15-2 
Circulation, Dec., 1947, 5.308: (gross) 
8.107. Officers of largwe companies, 1,757: 
office management execs., 1,836; purchas- 
ing agents, 608; others, 1,165 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $210.00 $115.00 $ 65.00 
6 175.00 97.00 54.00 
12 160.00 89.00 50.00 


Standard red, $65: bleed, 15% 


Pacific Stationer and Office Outfitter, 657 
Mission St., San Francisco 6. Published 


by Manchester Pubs Est. 1908 Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type 
page, 7%x10 Published 15th. Forms 
close 5th Agency discounts, 15-2 ir- 


culation, 1,500. tates— 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 70.00 $ 38.00 $ 22 00 

" 65.00 ».00 20.00 
60.00 $2.00 18.0 


12 32 
Standard red, $30; bleed, $15. 








Purchasing. 

(See PURCHASING.) 
Retail Bookseller, 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York 3. Published by Baker & Taylor Co 
Est. 1898. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 


64%4x9%. Type page, 5% x8. Published 25th 
preceding. Forms close 8th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, 6,590. Rates— 
1 page, $122.50; 12 pages, $102.50; 24 
pages, $92.50. 

Color rates on request; bleed, $7.50. 





Southern Stationer and Office Outfitter, 
75 Third St.. N. W., Atlanta, Ga. Pub- 
lished by Ernest H. Abernethy Pub. Co. 
Est. 1930. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th. Forms close 30th. Agency discounts 





15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 55.00 $ 35.00 
6 78.00 48.00 30.00 
12 65.00 40.00 25.00 

Standard red, $30; bleed, 15%. 

Thomas’ Register of American Manu- 

facturers. 


(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 





Who Makes It and Where, 260 5th Ave., 
New York 1. Published by Andrew Geyer, 
Inc. Free with “Geyer’s Topics.” Not 
sold separately. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type 





page, 7x10. Published annually. Forms 
close Nov. l. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 8,000. Rates—1l page, $180 
% page, $108; % page, $90. Color, $80 
bleed, 15%. 
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Canadian Bookseller, 481 University 


Ave., Toronto 2, Canada. Published by 
Maclean-Hunter Publishing Co. est. 
1884. Controlled. Trim size, 6%x9%. 
Type page, 5%x7%. Published 15th 
Forms close ist. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 1,201; (gross), 1,320. 
Libraries, 580; retailers, 423: others, 252 
Rates 
Times 1 Page “% Pare % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
6 70 00 40.00 22.50 
12 60.00 25.00 20.00 


Standard red $35; bleed, 15%. 
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Canadian Stationer, 481 University 
Ave., Toronto 2, 


Can. Published by Mac- 
lean-Hunter Pub. Coe. Est. 1884. Trim 
size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency; 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 2,363; (gross), 2,738. Re- 











tailers, 1552. Rates 
Times 1 Pae 16 Pare Y%Y Page 
$ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 £0.00 $2.50 95.00 
12 75.00 40.00 91.295 
Standard red, $40; bleed 15% 
Vi R 
DCCABA 
Quill & Quire, 9 Duke St., Toronto 
Canada. Published by Current Publica 
tions, Ltd. Est. 1935. Type page, 5% x 
8%. Published 15th. Forms close 25t 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, Dec., 1947, 2,131; (gross 


2.456. Book and stationery stores, 1,18 


Libraries, 536; others, 348. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.4 
Hh 70.00 40.00 22.5! 
12 60.00 35.00 20.0 
Standard red, $25; bleed, $10 
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Aero Catalog & Buyer’s Guide..... 80 
Aeronautical Engineering Catalog. 80 
MIPOTaTe BORP MOMs. cccceccccsece 80 
PNG MOUNOOONEY su veccscceececess 80 
Airport Reference 2... ccccsccccee 80 


Allen’s Hand Book of Oil Industry .432 
American Annual of Photography. .452 


American Aviation Directory...... 80 
American Blue Book of Funeral 

DE «<n cothsn cen ob Sechhe 6 0's ee 
American Druggist Blue Book..... 210 
American Fertilizer Hand Book... .161 
American Gas Handbook..........309 
American Hospital Directory.......316 
American Pulp & Paper Mill 

, MOOOOE . 0.000 ccowrapesen 448 
American School and University. ..499 
is Se le OE BO ccccwrsencceccaee 
Annual Butane-Propane News 

0 
Annual Directory of Frozen Food 

IY ok a 0nd bare bn ube db eed 277 
PE SE EE c cdi nwa dbenawes 162 
A. S. M. E. Mechanical Catalog 

rr Se: <6 oak enced ena é ex 360 


Bakers Weekly Buyers’ Guide 


I gat et elie ole Bela wew ead 283 
Bank Directory of Ninth Federal 

PONGEWE BPUNOEEEE ciccccceccceness 83 
Beauty Shop Compendium ........ 87 
Best Safety Catalog and Directory .366 
Better Shipping Manual...........298 
Blue Book of Shoe & Leather 

Dt -¢rveuaebhesadeav ne deca 
Broadcasting Yearbook ........... 36 
Brown’s Directory of American 

ke eee 309 
Building Supply News Annual, 

Dealers’ Directory Issue........ 132 
Business Year Book.............. 72 
SD... cckcwavensabhasesecte 
Buyers’ Guide and Implement 

Repair Directory .............. 258 
Buyers’ Guidebook Number of 

Chemical Industries ............ 160 


Cc 


California Petroleum Register..... 134 
Caminos y Calles Catalog and 

Reference Data Issue...........252 
Camp Director’s Handbook........500 
Canadian Mining Manual......... 393 
Candy Buyers’ Directory.......... 286 
Candy Industry Catalog and 

PUNE GUMS «cccncedcsecsckes 286 
Canning Trade Almanac.......... 266 
Car Builders’ Cyclopedia.......... 492 
Catalogo Azucarero .............. 252 
Catholic Directory, The Official... .480 
Ceramic Data Book............... 151 
Ceramic Trade Directory.......... 151 
Chain Store Age Directories. . . 186, 210 
Chemical Engineering Catalog..... 160 
Chemical Materials Catalog....... 160 
Chilton Automotive Buyers’ Guide.. 74 
China and Glass Red Book........ 306 
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Coal Mine Modernization Year 

i cig hendetetaes outst oekees 169 
Coast Marine Directory...........373 
Commercial Bulletin Food 

EE. DeGeussetvecscuvas avers 268 
Commercial Refrigeration 

OEE ch vt cseecces seeencaws 495 
Composite Catalog for Cemeteries. .303 
Composite Catalog of Oil Field and 

Pipe Line Equipment........... 434 
Concrete Industries Yearbook...... 148 
Connecticut Beverage Blue Book & 

oR Se 68 
Conover-Mast Purchasing 

NE ok sade nueenesos een meee 
Consolidated Catalogs ............ 291 
Contractors Register .......cescee: 128 
Corset and Underwear Review 

Directory and Year Book........ 188 
County Agents Directory & 

ND Ta is Sa wietarer ia 263 
Crockery and Glass Journal 

Er 
Custom House Guide.............. 252 

D 

Dairy Industries Catalog.......... 180 
Davison’s Textile 

Directories ............906, 511, 512 
Decorative Furnisher Buyer’s 

ae ee 
Diesel Engine Catalog............ 204 
Diesel Engineering Handbook..... 204 


Directory of Iron and Steel Plants.410 
Directory of the Trailer Coach 


EE i d:ntknwrdan Ge eh aweMaes 74 
Distribution and Warehousing 

I A eeey ae ee ee 298 
Domestic Engineering Catalog 

ee er cee 63 
Drug Topics Red Book............ 210 


E 


Earnshaw’s Guide for Buyers..... 186 
Electrical Catalogs .......ccccccci 226 
Electronics Buyers’ Guide.........235 
Enamel Trade Directory.......... 151 
Engineers’ Power Plant Directory.471 
Export Catalog File.............-. 253 
Exporters’ Encyclopedia ..........253 
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Fairchild’s Clothing Direc- 


ee err 162, 186 
MED 5 io-3.n db Aceimaink Meike ean ean 418 
Fashion Accessories Directory..... 186 
Fashion Buyers Guide............ 188 
Feed Bag Red Book.............. 290 
Feed Trade Manual..............290 
Financial Post Survey of Cor- 

wawebe BOCUFIIOS 2. cc ccccscccecs 85 
Financial Post Survey of Mines... .393 
Financial Post Survey of Oils...... 435 


Fleet Operators’ Reference Annual 76 
Flow Directory of Material Han- 
dling Equipment, Machinery & 


ro 
Food Industries Catalogs.......... 277 
Fur Trade Directory. .......cccee: 188 


G 


Garment Mfrs. Index............. 162 
Gift and Art Buyers’ Directory... .306 
Glovers’ Supplies Directory........ 504 
Se SE is dwewiecceesennen 188 
Grain Trade Buyers’ Guide........ 290 
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Handbags Directory .............. 504 
Hardware Age Catalog........... 311 
Hardware Retailer Directory...... 311 
BeOS ESCO BOR WOO. oc ks ccccscinns 162 
Heating and Ventilating Buyers’ 
PE, Sa. ccnevedtaeteeesaneddnes 63 
Heating, Ventilating, Air Condi- 
ST GOOD 6a sg wcdceunewesearns 63 
Highway Contractors & Engineers’ 
Equipment Manual ............ 244 
Hitchcock’s Export Sales Catalogs.253 
Home Building Guide............. 130 
Home Owners’ Catalogs........... 180 
Hotel Buyers’ Directory........... 318 
Hospital Purchasing File..........316 
eee 
House Furnishing Review 
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Reference Number .............321 
Industrial Equipment Handbook. . .368 
Infants’ & Children’s Directory... .187 
Institutions Magazine Catalog 


SE cv ckacrdveceusbagw ke 323 
Interior Decorator’s Handbook... ..307 
International Motion Picture 

I fa i ack 5: hos ce tec ao ed 418 
Bs Ss, NIE cre a ak eaerane eer 235 


Jeweler’s Buyers Guide...........328 
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Keystone Coal Buyers’ Manual, 
Including Directory of Mines... .169 
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Latin American Construction 
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Latin American Industrial Buyers’ 
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SS Ee eee 298 
Linens & Domestics Directory..... 187 
Locker Operator Guide Book....... 495 
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MacQuown’s Coal Directory and 


TS ee 169 
MacLean Building Catalogue...... 131 
MacRae’s Blue Book..............364 


Manual de Ingenieria Sanitaria... .253 
Manufacturing Confectioner’s Blue 


ES Oe OS ee 286 
Marine Cataleg and Buyers’ 

SE ec bciuadevcene caudana neue 
Marine Diesel Handbook..........373 
Marine News Annual Directory... .373 
Market Data Book Number of 

Industrial Marketing ........... 36 
Market Guide (See Editor & 

ae eae baa a cid 36 
Markets of AMOTIC®. ....ccccvcccs 36 
Mass Transportation’s Directory. ..516 
Meat Packers’ Guide, Annual......296 
Mechanical Tabulation (See Editor 

I Sao aca. aire ass ea 36 
NN ao. km a ew we We wr ee 169 
Medical Directory of N. Y., N. J. 

th eee ee 


Merchandise Mart Buyers’ Guide. .172 
Metal Finishing Guidebook 


ree ee 411 
Metal Industries Catalog...... 201, 411 
. ke 411 
Midwest Power Plant Directory... .471 
Millard’s Farm Equipment 

SN in Soe ak wiatere ait 260 
Mineral Wool Installation Manual.130 
Mines Magazine Year Book........392 
Miimes Memister on. cc ccc ccccs cece see 
Mining Catalogs ............. 169, 393 


Modern Brewery Age Blue Book. .100 
Modern Packaging Encyclopedia. ..454 


Modern Plastics Encyclopedia..... 440 
Metor’s Handbook ............... 74 
Ee ee a 426 


National Directory of Canadian 


Pulp & Paper Industries........ 450 
National Highway & Airway 
NINN i gai cncia ldo 4a ocean, aah cei 76 
National Housewares Directory... .307 
National Industrial Stores Assn. 
rere rr 187 
National Lithographer Yearbook. ..474 
National Paint Dictionary........ 443 
ON ENED 6c cca ccacceceeeee 244 
Ve + UE «can caneduceecwe 187 
rthwestern Blue Book..........336 
rthwestern Miller Almanack....291 
Pe I <5 6 ote. Ki-woh nari mi 307 
igent’s Directory-Economist 
PE daeevewnnesesebneneeas 187 


© icial Automobile Price Guide.... 75 
O necial Container Directory........440 
© icial Motor Freight Guide...... 76 
O icial Steamship & Airways 

Ee es 
Sp ee ee 254 
O erating Data Book............. 495 
O erseas Buyers’ Guide for 

.utomotive Distributors ........ 254 
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Pacific Motor Boat Handbook..... 90 
Paper & Pulp Mill Catalogue...... 448 
<<. 2°. Ge ee 448 
Fee RON BUGs on vv wnccccceesen 450 
Petroleum Data Book............. 434 
Petroleum Register .............. 435 
Photo Trade Master Catalog....... 452 
Pit and Quarry Handbook......... 148 
PN NE a a wins coauiwalcdnnad 456 
Playthings Directory ............. 507 
Pocket List of Railroad Officials... .492 
Posts’ Paper Mill Directory........ 450 
Powers Road and Street Catalog 

Oe Ge FE on dckacsnseaoaed 244 
Printing Trades Blue Book........ 476 
Premting YOOr BOOK. «.cccciccccves 476 
Public Relations Directory and 

We Ge 6G kde en kaw een 36 


Pulp and Paper Manual of Canada.450 
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Railway Engineering and Main- 


tenance Cyclopedia ............. 492 
Record Retailing Yearbook........ 485 
eo "eee 69 
ck: fh” Re 260 
re 435 
Refrigerating Data Book and 

SS ee 495 
Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 

re ee eyo 66 
Restaurant Buyers’ Directory...... 498 
Rocky Mountain Petroleum 

ee SER v5 Fi ceee esas 435 


Roofing Data & Reference Manual.130 
Roofing Year Book, Buyers’ Direc- 

tory & Reference Manual....... 130 
eS Eo < ote kane dkencuwe 513 


ee SO Pe rer reer 75 
PINT Oe III, 6 ed aicce.x.nierensetenie 170 
Sea’s Pacific Coast Yacht Register. 90 
Security Dealers of North America 85 
Seed Trade Buyers’ Guide and 


ee ne eye ee 263 
Sewerage Manual .......06scece 428 
a ae 
RG GEG on osckswiene<scas cle 
Shoe and Leather Reporter Annual. 504 
IID oi ok a uine eomceretank dram ares 131 
Small Homes Guide............... 131 
oe tore 161 
Source Book of Coin Machine 

errr re er errr 43 
Source of Supply Directory....... 450 
Sources of Supply Directory for 

Leather Goods Mfrs............. 504 
Sporting Goods Trade Directory. ..507 
Standard Advertising Register..... 38 
Standard Directory and Buyers’ 


Guide for the Hatchery & Poul- 

ty 184 
Standard Rate and Data Service... 38 
Store Equipment and Construction 
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Sugar Reference Book and 

Rr eo 278 
ee re 163 
Surgical Trade Buyers’ Guide... ..384 
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Syndicate Store Merchandiser 

SS re ee cee 187 
Syndicate Store Merchandiser 
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Technology Review .............. 245 
Telephone Buyers’ Directory....... 174 
Telephony’s Directory of the 

Telephone Industry ............ 174 
po gt ree 512 
REED RA os hicks cee eewe 418 
Thomas’ Register of American 

PEGMUTRCUUTOTS 66 oso ccesce sce «BOO 
Thomas’ Wholesale Grocery and 

Kindred Trades Register........ 268 
po ee ee ore 514 
Toys & Novelties Buyers’ Guide... .507 
Traeeer: FPuese MOGs cos voce scovess 260 


U 


Ukers’ International Tea & 

Coffee Buyers’ Guide............ 278 
Universal Photo Almanac......... 452 
U. S. Far Eastern Trade Directory .256 


V 


Vocational Instructor’s School 


 TROGNOGE ov vccccceccuecs 502 
W 

Walden’s A. B. C. Guide........... 450 
Walden’s Paper Production 

po Sh” ER Pee ere 450 
Water and Sewage Works Annual 

Reference and Data Edition..... 428 
Water Works Manual............. 428 
Watkins Cyclopedia of the Steel 

DS od ck ccmenncawen ts cues 412 
Welding Encyclopedia ........... 521 


West Coast Lumberman’s Statisti- 
cal Review and Directory of The 


Western Timber Industries......338 
Westrade Traffic Directory........300 
Where to Buy in Los Angeles..... 189 
.. 2 8 rer ere 136 
Who’s Who in the Butter, Cheese 

Ore DEI TMGUOETINE 64.4 cc dvccue 181 
Who’s Who in the Egg and 

Poultry INGUMrIes oo soc ccc cess 184 


Who’s Who in the Hatchery World.184 

Wines and Vines Yearbook of the 
i ek Re eee 69 

Wire and Wire Products Buyers’ 
Guide and Year Book of the Wire 


pO rrr eee ee 414 
Women’s Wear Daily Directories. ..189 
World Convention Dates..........319 
World Markets Directory of 

Importers and Exporters........ 256 

Y 
Yachtsman’s Guide ..........c.0- 90 
Year Book of Resorts.............319 
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MONTREAI - .. .803 Castle Bldg. 
TORONTO re ...137 Wellington St. W. 
VANCOUVER W. G. R. Murphy, 736 Granville St. 
NEW YORK .....W. G. Gould, 7 West 44th St. 
CHICAGO W. S. Akin, 308 W. Washington S 
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“NATIONAL BUSINESS” 


Industrial and Professional 
Publications Give Intensive 


Coverage of Their Field 
IN CANADA 


Your advertising in these “NATIONAL BUSINESS” pub- 
lications is highly effective, because they go to executive 
and operating men who appreciate their superior editorial 
standards. 

They exercise a strong influence in the buying of equip- 
ment and supplies by all Canadian industries, amounting to 
more than $5 billions annually. 

{ “NATIONAL BUSINESS” representative will be glad 


to help you plan your advertising to industry in Canada. 


CANADIAN MINING JOURNAL. Canada’s only national independent tech 
nical mining magazine. Reaches the technical men in all of Canada’s 
leading mines who are responsible for specifying equipment and supplies. 
CCAB. BNA. 

PULP & PAPER MAGAZINE OF CANADA. The world’s leading pulp and 
paper magazine, and the only national publication serving the industry. 
Official Organ of the Technical Section, Canadian Pulp & Paper Association. 
Monthly, with additional Convention issue in February. CCAB. BNA. 
CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS has the largest circulation 
of all Canadian industrial publications. Up-to-date information service on 
“what’s new” in plant machinery, equipment and supplies, for plant man 
agers, superintendents, chief engineers, purchasing agents, production heads 
in all industries. Monthly, CCAB. BNA. 

CANADIAN FOOD INDUSTRIES. The original and most influential journal 
of the food industries in Canada. Its annual statistical number in May is 
the standard reference on Canadian food processing statistics. Monthly 
CCAB. BNA. 

CANADIAN FISHERMAN. The only coast-to-coast coverage of Canada’s com 
mercial fisheries, reaching all the worth while buyers. Monthly CCAB. BNA 
CANADIAN REFRIGERATION JOURNAL. Exclusively serving the entire re 
frigeration and air conditioning industries; manufacturers, distributors, en 
gineers, dealers, and service men. Monthly CCAB. BNA. 

LOCKER PLANTS & FROSTED FoopsS. (oes to al! locker plants; proces- 
sors, distributors and large buyers of frosted foods; refrigeration engineers: 
dealers and contractors; ice cream manufacturers and other large users of 
refrigerated equipment. Quarterly, starting February each year. 

suHop. The national newspaper of used equipment. CCAB. 

PRODUCT NEWS. Largest retail circulation in Canada. “What's new” i: 
the fields of hardware, household appliances, electrical and sporting goods, 
shelfware, furniture, paints and oils. Monthly, CCAB. 

CANADIAN bDocToR. The medical man’s business journal. Complete cov 
erage of the Canadian medical profession, with valuable supplementary 
services to aid sales promotion. Monthly, CCAB. BNA. 

CANADIAN JOURNAL OF COMPARATIVE MEDICINE. (Canada’s only veter 
nary journal. Monthly. 

ANNUAL PUBLICATIONS. Canadian Mining Manual; Pulp & Paper Ma 
ual; National Directory of Pulp & Paper Industries; Industrial Equipment 
Handbook; Canadian Ports & Shipping Directory, 


Market, circulation, and other information available 
from your nearest “National Business” representative. 





any 
NATIONAL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
Kerman __ 


HEAD OFFICE: GARDENVALE, QUE. 


0 ee ee ree 
> (Shee G. H. Scoltock Jr., 2102 Farmers Bank Bl 
SAN FRANCISCO..... ...C. H. Woolley, 605 Market 
LOS ANGELES...... 4. Haurin Jr.. 6000 Miramonte Blv 1. 
e I i icnn tos ceendensaaumincoerimaden 


paeee el A. J. Chambers, 33 The Avenue, Beckenham, Ke 
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Canada 


(See also Exports and Imports) 





‘anada’s 1947 population was 12,- 
566,000, according to the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics. The gain over the 
1941 census was 1,076,000, the largest 
nereases being shown by Ontario, Que- 
bee and British Columbia. Losses were 
reported in Saskatchewan and Prince 
Edward Island. 


The Business Year Book estimated 
1947 income at $10.7 billion, compared 
with a pre-war level of $4.0 billion. All 
employment records were smashed in 
1947, when more than 5,000,000 persons 
were gainfully employed for the first 
time in the country’s history. Average 
hourly earnings in manufacture reached 
1 new high of 85.6 cents. The average 
pay envelope was 40% above 1941, while 
the cost of living increased 31%. 


Canada’s foreign trade in 1947 was 
at a new peak of $5,347 million, exports 
being $2,774 million and _ imports, 
$2,537 million. As the result of unbal- 
anced trade with the United States, the 
Canadian government adopted an im- 
port control plan late in 1947 designed 
to cut U. S. imports by $300 million. 


Imports from the United States in 
1947 amounted to $1,974 million, com- 
pared with $1,405 million in 1946. Ex- 
ports to the U. S. were up from $888 to 
$1,034 million. 


Exports to the United Kingdom re- 
covered from the 1946 low of $597 mil- 
lion, but were still $200 million below 
1945. Imports from the United King- 
lom declined from $201 million in 1946 
» $189 million. 


- 


Canada’s growing importance in 
orld trade is indicated by the fact 
that only 64% of her exports went to 
the United States and United Kingdom 

1947, compared with 75% in prewar 


= 


rs 


‘ourist vehicles entering Canada in 
7 numbered 1,664,000. Visitors spent 
42 million. In the meanwhile, Can- 
adians were spending $168 million in 
r countries. 


“99 


jough Canada occupies an area of 
4,863 square miles, 22.2 per cent 
e than the United States, its 1941 
ilation was only 11,420,084, or 8.7 
nt of that of the United States in 
This figure, however, repre- 
d a gain of 10.1 per cent over the 
19° Canadian census. It included 5,- 
82) 122 males and 5,594,062 females, - 
rat » of 104 to 100. 
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Canadian Production in 1947 and Recent Years 














1947 

Net ($000) 
NS hin. nS aianwart pocomaale 1,600,000 
er 925,709 
Fisheries 74,595 
Trapping....... 17,348 
| 539,186 
Electric Power. . 256,162 
Less: 

Duplication forest production. 88,702 
Total, primary production... 3,324,298 
Construction eee newer 478,352 
Custom and Repair............. 246,802 
Manufactures, Total............ 3,905,575 
Total, secondary production..... 4,630,729 
Less: Duplication.............. 653,201 
Net value of production......... 7,301,826 





























% change 

Net 1946 1945 1944 

1947/1946 Net ($000) $000 $000 
— 0.2 1,603,594 1,284,682 1,533,372 
+42.8 648,448 550,971 507,358 
—19.0 92,036 85,374 76,889 
—26.1 23,482 21,505 23,989 
+19.1 452,717 413,577 454,022 
21.0 211,669 210,036 209,758 
+20.0 73,918 64,502 61,358 
+12.4 2,958,028 2,501,643 2,744,030 
+42.7 335,215 267,958 249,037 
+20.6 204,645 178,200 165,174 
+17.2 3,332,607 3,564,316 4,015,776 
+20.0 3,872,467 4,010,474 4,429,987 
+31.0 498,621 428,244 437,045 
+15.3 6,331,874 6,083,873 6,736,972 
Business Year Book 





Population by provinces in 1941: 


% Gain 
1941 Over 1931 
Prince Edward Island... 93,919 6.7 
PUOUR. TORR. cccccccsccces 573,190 11.8 
New Brunswick ........ 453,377 11.1 
COD Na ecnccndcecececec see 15.5 
CE, gt ecensnadeae 3,756,632 9.5 
DL. dcccceecencavos 722,447 3.2 
Saskatchewan .......... 887,747 3.7¢ 
DEE. 5:4 04c4006604000% 788,393 7.8 
British Columbia ....... 809,203 16.6 
MN as eteeeus be aedeeke 4,687 10.8 
Me Ws ROUTED cucensic 10,849 11.6 


*Loss 


Final 1941 census figures for cities 


over 50,000: 


% Gain 

1941 Over 1931 
DE  wchunessceeeeans 882,398 7.8 
(ae ee 656,930 4.1 
We «ce cécnceceaneesc BE 10.1 

ME gichskcasedeneks 217,994 0.4° 
EE gas wiih irate ice 163,768 5.3 
err es 147,002 12.6 
CE: seccdad unvosvebuus 149,881 18.1 
SOE . ua cdcnccbansdend ee 87,264 4.2 
Se 92,404 16.7 
I 0g ond Socata lee laa 77,043 8.3 
Dn s6rcdacneceneetne 103,961 64.7 
I wits Cada dtembigite hin 65,927 8.5 
PE: adestenbnadannk ane 69,326 17.0 
I cee a a ahs ck ticks cori ei 96,520 6.2 
Pn MEME cAsaatanccheae 50,084 5.4 





*Loss. 


The 1941 census showed that Canada 
is only 46 per cent rural, compared with 
80 per cent in 1871. The population is 
44.3 per cent Catholic. English only is 
spoken by 67.2 per cent; French only, 
18.9 per cent; English and French, 12.8 
per cent; neither English nor French, 
1.1 per cent. 
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In 1941, 2,808,110 workers were gain- 
fully occupied; 245,940 persons were 
employers; 794,630 were working for 
themselves and 346,690 were without 
employment. Of the total labor force 
of 4,195,370, 79.3 per cent were male 
and 20.7 per cent female. 

The value of agricultural capital in 
1940 was $4,481,715,000, divided as fol- 
lows: Land and buildings, $3,321,328,- 
000; implements and machinery, $462,- 
120,000; livestock, $698,267,000. Field 
crops accounted for $651,228,000 of 
1940 agricultural production worth $1,. 
235,714,000. Chief of these was 287,- 
620,000 bushels of wheat and 106,771,- 
000 bushels of vats. 

Lumber production in 1940 was 
valued at $298,035,000, of which $158,- 
230,000 was net. The country is noted 
for its newsprint production, valued in 
1940 at $158,447,000, or 70 per cent of 
all Canadian paper output. 

Mineral production in 1940 was 
valued at $529,825,000, of which one- 
half came from Ontario. Canada leads 
the world in nickel production. It is 
also increasing its output of copper 
and zinc, war metals. 

Manufacturing was conducted in 
1939 by 24,805 establishments. They 
had 658,114 employes, with salaries 
and wages of $737,811,000. The cost 
of materials was $1,836,159,000; net 
value of products, $1,531,052,000; gross 
value, $3,474,784,000. Montreal and 
Toronto are leading industrial centers. 
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(See also Coal; Oil, Petroleum; Metal Mining) 






Cement and Quarry Products Industries 





The non-metallic minerals indus- 
tries, exclusive of those producing fuels 
and clays which are discussed else- 
where, are defined as follows by Pit 
and Quarry: 

(1) The production of crushed stone 
(not dimension stone) ; sand and gravel, 
including industrial sand; blast fur- 
nace slag, and many other non-metal- 
lies, such as abrasives, asbestos, asphalt 
rock, barytes, basalt, bentonite, borax, 
chalk, cyanite, diatomite, feldspar, 
fuller’s earth, fluorspar, graphite, kie- 
selguhr, magnesite, marl, mica, phos- 
phate rock, pumice, riprap, rock salt, 
shale, slate, talc, travertine, etc. 

(2) The manufacture of Portland 
cement; lime; gypsum and gypsum 
products, such as plaster and wall 
board; artificial aggregate; mineral 
wool; ready-mixed concrete; lime putty; 
roofing granules; concrete products 
(blocks, bricks, joists, tiles, pipe, etc.) ; 
and sand-lime brick. 

Many processes and much of the 
equipment employed in carrying them 
out are common to most divisions of 
the non-metallic minerals industries. 
This is particularly true of those 
branches which are called “producing” 
as distinguished from “manufacturing” 
industries. 

According to Pit and Quarry Hand- 
Book, 8,385 plants were producing or 


manufacturing these minerals and 
their products in 1948. 
U. S. NON-METALLIC MINERAL 
PLANTS BY PRODUCTS 

Agwregates: 

Crushed stone 1,924 

Sand and gravel 2,731 

ee GE icccdecccsceaganese 66 
Cement 

Portland 148 

TE we eeseesescenseseeceseeseésseses 98 
Gypsum: 

Gypsum 44 

Gypsum products 54 
Lime 336 
Miscellaneous 2.964 

Net total 8,385 

Plants making two or more products are 
counted separately in each group but are de- 
ducted in calculating the net total. 

U. S. NON-METALLIC MINERAL 
PLANTS BY STATES 

Alabama 120 Nevada : 48 
Arizona 39 New Hampshire 19 
Arkansas 58 New Jersey 13 
California 656 New Mexico 19 
Coloradd 102 New York 452 
Connecticut 85 North Carolina 127 
Delaware 19 North Dakota 4 
Dis. of Col 15 Ohio 667 
Florida is6 Oklahoma. 78 
Georgia 117 Oregon 121 
Idaho . 85 Pennsylvania 688 
Illinois 518 Rhode Island 17 
Indiana 339 South Carolina 43 
lowa °5906South Dakota 55 
Kansas 192 Tennessee 170 
Kentucky 171 Texas 205 
Louisiana 57 Utah 68 
Maine : ig Vermont 52 
Maryland 117 Virginia 195 
Massachusetts 96 Washington 153 
Michigan 395 West Virginia R6 
Minnesota 145 Wisconsin 297 
Mississippi o7 Wyoming 36 
Missouri = 
Montana a %U. Sz 8,385 
Nebraska 208 
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Manufacturing in Non-Metallic Mineral Industries, 1939 


Cost of 
No. of Materials, Valueof H.P. or 
No.of Wage Wages etc. Products Prime 
Est. Earners $(000) $(000) $(000) Movers 
CEE. 6 pccncnaneceateveseeenn 160 23,801 31,588 68,530 192,611 554,650 
Gypsum products ........-e6:. 68 4,936 6,666 16,694 46,242 13,911 
Concrete products ........++.+. 2,040 17.363 18,770 65,685 130,393 25,291 
DD. artenepeecedeeeeseeneseds 269 9,458 9,069 13,706 36,971 19,672 
DEOTG WOES on cocccceesecesee 58 1,885 1,821 3,535 8,238 1,295 
Wallboard and wall plaster 
(except gypsum), building 
insulation and floor compo- 
DE secacdadansetaneescbenes 124 6,227 6,288 14,804 35,754 5,839 
Monuments, tombstones, cut 
stone and stone products 
BGG, cvcccccneccatconedecces 1,244 18,516 22,000 25,287 75,812 41,156 
—Bureau of the Census 
In April, 1948, the adjusted production index of the Federal Reserve System was 96 per cent 


above the 1935-39 average for cement. 





Cement 


Rock Products estimates 1947 cement 
production at 186 million barrels. It 
gives the following figures for other 
non-metallic products: crushed stone, 
260 million tons; sand and gravel, 300 
million tons; lime, 6 million tons; gyp- 
sum, 3,700,000 tons; slag, 10.300.000 
tons; ready-mixed concrete, 12 million 
cu. yards. 

In 1938—the latest year for which 
data on raw materials were collected 
—32,244,000 short tons of raw mate- 
rials (exclusive of fuels and explosives) 
entered into the manufacture of 105,- 
357,000 barrels (19,807,116 short tons) 
of Portland cement in the United 
States, an average of about 612 pounds 
to a barrel of finished cement (376 
pounds). 

The totals were as follows: 26,193,- 
000 tons of limestone and cement rock; 
3,054,000 tons of clay and shale (in- 
cluding kaolin for the manufacture of 
white cement); 428,000 tons of blast- 
furnace slag; 618,000 tons of marl; 93,- 
000 tons of iron ore; 663,000 tons of 
gypsum, and 1,195,000 tons of other 
materials, such as oyster shells, sand- 
stone, sand, cinders, fluorspar, diato- 
mite, diatomaceous. shale, fuller’s 
earth, bentonite, Silica, quartz, ashes, 
pyrite ore, and pyrite cinder. In 
cements like the puzzolan portlands, 
which require highly siliceous ma- 
terials in their manufacture, the use of 
a wider variety of materials, such as 
diatomite, diatomaceous earth and 
shale, pumicite, and tufa, is reported. 


Of 160 cement producers in 1939, 
157 reported power equipment. They 
used 307 prime movers with 555,000 
hp.; The number driving generators 
was 198 with 529,000 hp. This total 
included 34 steam engines, 30,000 hp.; 
133 steam turbines, 376,000 hp.; 18 
diesel and semi-diesel engines, 17,000 
hp.; 9 other internal combustion en- 
gines, 3,800 hp.; 4 hydroturbines and 
water wheels, 2,500 hp. Reserve power 
was represented by 109 prime movers 
of 25,000 hp. 


Total kilowatt rating of generators 
was 378,400 hp., steam turbines ac- 
counting for 340,000. The industry has 
30,612 electric motors of 1,335,000 hp. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 160 manufacturers of cement, 
with products valued at $192,611,000, a 
gain of 5.1 per cent over 1937. The 
value added by manufacture increased 
9.6 per cent to $124,082,000. The cost 
of materials, supplies, fuel, purchased 
electric energy and contract work was 
$68,530,000, a slight decline from 1937. 


Production in 1939 was 124,698,000 
barrels. Shipments were 125,057,000 
barrels, valued at $184,255,000. This 
was a gain of 5.6 per cent in produc- 
tion, 8.1 per cent in shipments, and 7.5 
per cent in value, as compared with 
1937. 

Portland cement accounted for 122,- 
259,000 barrels, or 98.0 per cent. Ship- 
ments of Portland cement were 122,651,- 
000 barrels, or 98.1 per cent of the total, 
valued at $180,893,000, or 98.2 per cent. 
Natural, puzzolan and masonry cement 
to the amount of 2,439,000 barrels com- 
pleted 1939 production. Shipments were 
2,405,000 barrels, valued at $3,362,000. 


The rank of the principal cement 
producing states is: Pennsylvania, 
California, Michigan, Texas, New York, 
Ohio, Iowa, Alabama, Missouri, Ten- 
nessee, and Kansas. 

Distribution of total shipments of 
Portland cement in 1939 was approxi- 
mately as follows, according to the 
Portland Cement Association: 





Per 

Classification cent Barres 
Paving (roads, streets, air- 

area 20 24,530,000 
Structural (buildings, 

bridges, railroads) ........ 30 © 36, 796,000 
Conservation (reclamation, 

water supply, sewerage)... 18 22,077,00 
Housing and miscellaneous 

SE 00be60tss<avheeeseenen 22 26,983.00 
BEE Gn keddencedstadeecasane 10 12,265,000 

MD nhactassbeeneonsdenake 100 122,651 v0 


In the cement, lime and gypsum »- 
dustries the raw material is subjec e 
to burning in rotary or vertical ki ns 
in the case of cement and lime or « 1!- 


cining kettles in the case of gyps: ™. 
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CEMENT AND QUARRY PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES 








A HUGE MARKET 
SERVED BY... 


ROCK PRODUCTS 


The Non-Metallic Minerals Industry, di- 
rectly serving construction, agriculture, 
railway, steel and other basic industries 
has many operations in common in the 
production and manufacture of Portland 
cement, crushed stone, sand and gravel, 
lime, industrial sand, gypsum, slag, phos- 
phate, major miscellaneous nonmetallic 
minerals; ready mixed concrete, concrete 
block and brick, concrete pipe and other 
miscellaneous concrete products. 


EQUIPMENT APLENTY 
NEEDED IN ALL OF 
THESE UNIT OPERATIONS 


Unit operations common to many plants 
include power generation and transmis- 
sion, stripping, drilling, blasting, excavat- 
ing, conveying and hauling, crushing, 
screening, grinding, washing. drying, cal- 
cining, flotation, hydroseparation, pack- 
ing, etc, 


THOUSANDS OF PLANTS 


Growth and expansion since the war has 
been tremendous. Rock Propucts con- 
ervatively estimates the plants in various 
egments of the industry as follows 

Portland Cement « « «ae 


Crushed Stone . 2,300 

ind and Gravel is ~— ae 
lime. . ‘ . i , , . 260 
ee. Se el eee -——, See 
es. SS a wis : 62 
eady Mixed Concrete . 1,600 
( onerete Products . 6,200 


Other Nonmetallic Minerals . eo 


THE OUTLOOK 


mary interest of management and pro- 

tion men is in new machinery and 

ipment—an interest accentuated by the 
iv lustry’s need to decrease labor’s frac- 
:-n in the cost of production. Worn out 
Pp .nts are being rehabilitated—and new 
P nt capacity constructed. It will remain 
a ‘able market for years. 


ROCK PRODUCTS READERS ARE THE 


BUYING-DECISION MEN OF THE INDUSTRY 


¢ Rock Propucts readers are the nonmetallic minerals market. They 
are the engineers responsible for continuous operation and increased 


production. 


Readership surveys conclusively prove Rock Propucrs 
coverage (11,466 producer circulation, ABC, Dec. 31, 


1947) is the most 


complete. The buying-decision men of the industry read, value and are 
influenced by the advertising pages of Rock Propucts. (Proof available 


on request.) 


WHY THEY READ ROCK PRODUCTS 


¢ Rock Propucts presents a planned and balanced editorial pro- 
gram that speaks to production technicians of their specific day to 
day problems. The editorial staff members are authorities; each is 
technically trained. Several are specialists whose services are in 


world wide demand in consulting capacities. 


HIGHEST CIRCULATION IN THE FIELD means 
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This chart graphically presents Rock 
Products circulation growth and deep 
penetration into the nonmetallic min- 
erals industry: A—Companies; B— 
Administration; C—Production; D— 
Other. 





LOW ADVERTISING COST 


Rock Propucts circulation growth has close- 
ly paralleled that of the industry. It is now 
at the highest point in its history—13,684 
total net paid (analyzed issue) ABC, Dec. 
31, 1947. 

New circulation has been carefully selected 
and adequately served. The evidence is re- 
flected in Rock Propucts renewal percentage 
now at 79.59%. 

With complete coverage, deep penetration 
and outstanding editorial service, Rock 
Propucts has the lowest cost per page per 
thousand readers—$23.74. 

Market information is available to manefac- 
turers. You and your advertising agency are 
invited to consult Rock Propucts research 
staff on your specific problems. 


ROCK PRODUCTS 


309 W. JACKSON BLVD., 


New York Cleveland 
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Chicago 


CHICAGO 6G, ILL. 


San Francisco Los Angetes 
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PRODUCTION OF CONCRETE BLOCK AND BRICK 
MILLIONS OF UNITS 
30 3 e | ef ] a oe 300 
200 enonactnn 4: 200 
CONCRETE BLOCK 
(e” x 6” « 46" = block 
equivalent) 
100 100 
(Standard brick) A. oes tp moe 
| pee 
ao = 
-* 
ee a 
0 Se ¢ an * au oun 0 emcee ae cae OS) i j | L 0 
3rd Qtr. ath Qtr. ist Qtr. and Qtr. 3rd Qtr. ath Qtr. ist Qtr. 2nd Qtr. 3rd Qtr. uth Qtr. 
ee 1905 -- ee ey rn ereeatenes eee 1946 a 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 

















Use of pulverized coal as fuel is in- 
creasing and this requires additional 
pulverizing and drying equipment, some 
of which pulverizes and dries the coal 
and delivers it directly into the kiln. 
Burning conditions in the kiln are con- 
trolled by special types of instruments. 
Cement kilns are equipped with coolers 
to cool the “clinker,” which is the prod- 
uct of the burning process. 

In some plants the waste heat from 
the burning operations is used for 
steam generation or for drying coal and 
other materials. 

Dust collecting equipment costing 
many hundreds of thousands of dollars 
is in use in cement and other plants 
where dry crushing and grinding are 
done on a large scale. 


Aggregates 


Although Portland cement is never 
used without some form of aggre- 
gate, there are numerous uses for 
crushed stone, sand, gravel, and slag 
which do not require cement. Examples 
are secondary highways, railroad bal- 
last, foundry work, etc. 

In 1945, production of sand and 
gravel was 195,524,000 short’ tons 
valued at $128,937,000 (average value 
66 cents a ton). This was a gain of al- 
most 1 per cent over 1944. Of the 1945 
total, 78 per cent was supplied by com- 
mercial plants and the remainder by 
Federal, State, county and municipal 
governments. 

Crushed stone produced in 1945 was 
152,346,520 short tons valued at $161,- 
459,264, a 2 percent increase over 
1944. Crushed and broken stone used 
for concrete aggregates and railroad 
ballast amounted to 85,373,260 short 
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tons valued at $80,429,619 and consti- 
tuted 56 percent of the industry in 
1945. Commercial operators produced 
93 percent of the 1945 output for a 
t percent increase over their 1944 pro- 
duction. Government agencies showed 
a drop of 40 percent in 1945 produc- 
tion. Production for the first 6 months 
of 1946 was considerably above that 
for the same period of 1945. 

Rock Products reported that the 
crushed stone, crushed slag and sand 
and gravel industries are preparing 
facilities for increased output and serv- 
ice, but.as in other branches of the in- 
dustry, find machinery deliveries slow. 
While new enterprises are few, many 
existing plants will be rebuilt or re- 
placed entirely. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
that power equipment in use at the end 
of 1939 had a rated capacity of 643,026 
hp., 54 per cent driving stationary 
equipment such as washing and screen- 
ing equipment and generators. 


Power loading machines available 
for use included 1,090 power shovels, 
816 clamshells, 646 dragline excavators, 
614 sand pumps, 242 scraper loaders, 
and 379 loading machines of other 
types. Of the total of 3,787 loading 
machines of all types, 2,408 were driven 
by internal combustion engines; 789 
were electrically operated; 584 were 
steam-driven; 6 were operated by com- 
pressed air. 


Of the 1,736 power shovels and drag- 
line excavators, 1,628 had a dipper or 
bucket capacity of less than 3 cubic 
yards; 102 had a capacity of from 3 
to 5 cubic yards, and 6 a capacity of 
more than 5 cubic yards. 


Fuels consumed by the industry in- 
cluded 17,359,000 gallons of gasoline 
and kerosene, 330,000 barrels of fuel 
oil, and 279,000 short tons of bitu- 
minous coal. 


Concrete Products 


Rock Products reported 6.200 con- 
crete products plants in the United 
States in 1947. There were 5,700 block 
and brick plants with an estimated 
production of 1,200 million standard 
units. Another 400 concrete pipe man- 
ufacturers produced 6 million tons it 
1947. 

There were 600 burial vault manu 
facturers and 500 producers of othe 
concrete products such as joists, roof 
slabs, laundry trays, etc. 

During 1946, Pennsylvania ranked 
first as a producer of concrete block, 
followed by Michigan, Ohio, New 
York, and New Jersey. These five 
States accounted for 37 percent of the 
total production. North Carolina rank- 
ed first in output of concrete brick dur 
ing the year, followed by Georgia 
Ohio, Florida and California. Thesé 
five States accounted for 41 percent o! 
the total brick output during the year 

Production of concrete sewer an 
culvert pipe in the United States i 
1946 totaled 2,195,817 short tons, ac 
cording to the Bureau of the Censu 
Of this output, 1,478,361 tons, or 6 
percent represented culvert pipe, whil 
sewer pipe production amounted t 
717,456 tons, or 33 percent of the tota 
These figures show that while 194 
production of sewer pipe was 18 pe 
cent below 1939, culvert pipe outp! 
was more than double 1939. 
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Delivers Your Product Story All Year at One Low Cost! 
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Produces more Sales for Every Advertising 
Dollar Spent in this Billion Dollar Industry 


Pit and Quarry Handbook’s unique edi- 
torial advertising tie-in helps sell your 
products . . . brings buyers and manufac- 
rers together for mutual benefit. The 
en who read the Handbook consult it for 


purpose—because it is a constant source 
if tested ideas and practical operating and 
iintenance methods. 
Consequently, your catalog advertisement, 
icing an authoritative technical article 
lealing with the problem your product is 
lesigned to solve, strikes the reader at the 


xact moment he is most inclined to buy. 
hat’s how this editorial-advertising tie-in 


ices your product on display in the Show 
Window of the Industry every single dav 
r one solid year. 


The Handbook enjoys the confidence of the 
industry—-each yearly edition is completely 
revised and re-edited by leading authori 
ties. That’s why the Handbook is thumbed 
the year ‘round. 

Manufacturers are urged to tell their com- 
plete product story in this successful sales 
producer. Spot your catalog copy in every 
product section that deals with your equip- 
ment. Put your sales message in Pit and 
Quarry Handbook where it will do the 
most good for the longest period of time. 
The opportunity to place your product 
story before the industry’s active buyers 
comes but once a year... and at ONE low 
cost. There is still time to send copy for 
the 1949 Handbook—closing December Ist. 


Write for folder giving the complete story about Pit and Quarry Handbook 


PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK 


538 S. CLARK STREET 
NEW YORK 17, 101 Park Avenue 


e CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


CLEVELAND 14, 465 The Arcade 


PACIFIC COAST: 318 N. Lockheed Ave., Whittier, Calif. 





10 REASONS wuy THE HANDBOOK 
ATTRACTS MORE PROSPECTS TO YOUR 
ADVERTISING — PRODUCES MORE SALES 


IT’S A TECHNICAL REFERENCE MANUAL. 
When operators seek solutions to definite problems, 
your catalog advertisement faces authoritative infor- 
mation dealing with the very process your product 
is designed to improve. 


IT’S A BUYING GUIDE. Executives and engineers 
refer to the Buyers’ Guide Section as a routine mat- 
ter when in the market for supplies and equipment. 


IT’S A DIRECTORY OF THE INDUSTRY. 


All plants and executive personnel represented, in- 
dexed and classified. Used frequently for sales and 
advertising lists. 


IT’S AN EQUIPMENT INDEX. Cross-reference 
to your catalog advertisement increases effective- 
ness. 


IT’S A TRADE NAMES INDEX. identifies manu- 


facturer when only the trade name is known. 


IT’S THE INDUSTRY'S ONLY ANNUAL. 
Consulted regularly throughout the year, It serves 
as a constant sales producer for !2 full months. 


IT REACHES ALL MAJOR BUYING FACTORS 
in the field. Placed in the hands of nearly 5,000 
(CCA) top executives in the nonmetallic-minerals 
industries. 


IT FEATURES QUICK MAIL SERVICE. A tear- 
out address slip that makes it easy for interested 
buyers to contact advertisers. 


IT HAS 24 SPECIALIZED SECTIONS. there is 
a section devoted to the specific type of operation 
your product is designed to service. 


THE 1948 HANDBOOK IS THE 4ist EDITION. 
It enjoys the confidence of the industry. Its estab- 
lished reputation assures a welcome reception by 
old-timers and newcomers alike, in the field. 





tric locomotives), motor trucks, tractors 
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Overburden Removal—Shovels, trucks, tractors, 
dozers, dump wagons, truck buckets, draglines, cableways, etc. 


Excavating and Loading—Blast-hole drills, air-drills, compressors, explo- 
sives, power shovels, draglines, trucks, tractors, trailers, wheel-scrapers, 
dump wagons, drag-scrapers, dredges, dredge pumps, etc. 


Trans portation—\|ndustrial railways (steam, internal-combustion and elec- 
and trailers, wheel-scrapers 
dump wagons, truck buckets, belt-conveyors, tramways, etc. 


Crushing and Grinding—Crushers (jaw, gyratory, disk, roll, etc.), pulver- 
izing mills (hammer, ball, tube, rod, roller, etc.), feeders, weighing and 
proportioning feeders, air-separators, portable crushing plants, etc 


screw, pan, chain-drag, 


Conveying and Elevating—Conveyors (belt, 
screw, dewatering, etc.), 


shaker, pneumatic, etc.), elevators (bucket, 
bulk-material handling equipment, weighing-in-transit equipment, etc 


Screening and Classifying—Grirzzlies, screens (vibrating, shaking, revolv- 
ing), screening media (woven-wire cloth, perforated metal), classifiers, 
hydroseparators, concentrating tables, flotation cells, washers, scrubbers, 
sprays, portable screening plants, etc. 


| PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK 


PARTIAL LIST OF PRODUCTS USED IN THE ACTIVE BILLION-DOLLAR NONMETALLIC-MINERALS INDUSTRY 
Burning and Cooling—Kilns, kettles, coolers, preheaters, recuperators, 
oil-burners, coal-pulverizing mills, control instruments, etc. 

Power and Power Transmission—Electric motors, generators, rectifiers, 
transformers, switchgear, control apparatus, etc.; internal-combustion and 
steam engines; boilers, waste-heat boilers; speed-reducers, transmission 
belts, chains, ropes, couplings, etc. 

Pumping—Centrifugal, plunger, rotary and turbine pumps; valves and 
fittings; plain and spiral metal pipe; rubber couplings, etc. 

Dust Collection—Dust arresters and collectors, fans, blowers, electrical 


wheel-scrapers, bull- 


precipitators, etc. 


Storage and Packing—Silos, bins, tanks, gantries, cranes, conveyors, 
stackers, portable loaders, drag-scrapers; bag-packers, car loaders and 
unloaders, scales, bin-level indicators, chutes, etc. 

Ready-Mixed Concrete and Bituminized Aggregates—Trucks, truck-mixers, 
bins, batchers, control apparatus, cement pumps, screw-conveyors, com- 
pressors, scales; asphalt mixing plants, etc. 

Concrete Products—Mixers, bins, brick and block machines, vibrators, 
electric and internal-combustion floor trucks, lift-trucks, pipe machines, 
tile machines, molds, pallets, etc. 





The National Authority in the Nonmetallic-Minerals Industry 
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Distribution of Cement Plants by States 
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67% OF THE PRODUCTION 
WAS IN THESE STATES 
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Rock Products 





Concrete sewer or culvert pipe was 
reported produced by 338 companies 
operating 484 plants during the year. 
Of this number, 294 reported the pro- 
duction of concrete sewer pipe and 441 
plants reported producing concrete 
culvert pipe; these numbers represent 
increases of 20 percent and 46 percent, 
respectively, over the number of pro- 
ducing plants in 1939. Of the total 
number of sewer or culvert pipe plants, 
79 started production in 1945 or 1946 
and accounted for 6 percent of the 
total 1946 output of sewer pipe and 5 
of total culvert pipe pro- 


percent the 


duction. 

The concrete products industry made 
a sensational gain between 1937 and 
1939, increasing the value of its prod- 
ucts from $76,174,000 to $130,393,000, 
or 71.2 per cent, according to the Bu- 
reau of the Census. The number of 
establishments gained 47.6 per cent to 
2,040; wage earners, 35.2 per cent to 
17,363; wages, 36.4 per cent to $18,800,- 
000; cost of materials, supplies, fuel, 
purchased electric energy and contract 
work 85.3 per cent to $65,685,000; and 
value added by manufacture, 58.9 per 
cent to $64,709,000. 


Leading products in 1939 were as fol- 
lows: 


Tons Value 

(Thousands) 

Building materials ........... $31,720 
Block and tile, except roofing 

TED seccecccescotoesesesecs 406 25,615 

See GD weevencedeuses 132 3,258 
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ee 7 1,765 
Circular structures .......... 87 1,56 
Conduits and pipes ........... wee 22,239 

Se OED ceccccectaceces 712 8,861 

Dn UU ethenabesdececesas 83 888 

Electric conduits .......... 5 98 

EVPIGRRION BIDS occccccccccce 159 1,881 

BOOP DENS cocccccccccescce 880 10,511 
Premixed concrete, cu. yds.. 7,772 650,569 


Dimension Stone 


Output of dimension stone in 1944 
was 618,620 short tons valued at $14,- 
855,000, a decrease of 26 per cent in 
quantity and increase of 11 per cent 
in value over 1943. 


The value of monuments, tombstones, 
cut stone and stone products produced 
in 1939 was $75,812,000, a decline of 
4.0 per cent from 1937. The number of 
plants fell from 1,403 to 1,244. Produc- 
tion was divided as follows: Building 
stone, $34,911,000, up 24.0 per cent; 
monumental stones, $32,806,000, down 
23.0 per cent; stones for ornamental 
and miscellaneous uses, $7,040,000, down 
14.6 per cent. 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 231 manufacturers of paving 
blocks and paving mixtures with prod- 
ucts valued at $32,754,000, a gain of 
29.5 per cent over 1937. 


Miscellaneous Mineral 
Industries 


Several new lime plants, with rotary 
kilns up to 400 foot length, are being 
erected. Gypsum remains one of the 


critical short building materials and 
the industry has extensive plant con- 
struction planned or already under 
way. The phosphate industry, con- 
centrated particularly in Florida and 
Tennessee, is installing larger capacity 
earth-moving equipment and is extend- 
ing its application of froth flotation 
processing for greater recovery from 
deposits. Similarly, other of the non- 
metallic mineral industries, not related 
to construction, are planning major 
plant changes. 


Associations 


American Concrete 
Second Blvd., Detroit. 


American Concrete Pipe Assn., 
LaSalle St., Chicago. 


Institute, 7400 


98 
N. 

American Granite Assn., 221 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Asphalt Institute, 801 Second Ave., 
New York. 

Cast Stone Institute, P. O. Box 606, 
New Haven 3. 

Cement Institute, 111 W. Washing 
ton St., Chicago. 


Cinder Concrete Products Assn 
P. O. Box 95, Primos, Pa. 

Gypsum Assn., 330 S. Wells St 
Chicago. 


Monument Builders of America, 2‘ 


E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
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The market is BIG... 
and is getting BIGGER 


The Concrete Products Industry produces 
a variety of products in wide demand by 
building contractors and building supply 
dealers. They include concrete block, 
brick, pipe, flooring, roofing, lintels and 
joists, drain and sewer tile. 
Ready-mixed concrete is in rapidly in- 
creasing demand. It is a_ construction- 
servicing project which compounds con- 
crete mixes in central mixing plants. 

In the main the industry purchases all raw 
materials. There is, however, a growing 
trend among aggregate producers toward 
vertical expansion to include manufacture 
of concrete products and ready-mix. 


This Means 
Sales Opportunities for 
Your Products 


Raw Materials 
Cement Aggregates (Regular and 
Lightweight )}—Waterproofing and Col- 
oring materials. 

Production and Processing Machinery 
Block and Brick Machines—Pipe and 
Tile Machines—Roofing Tile Machines 

Cement Mixers—Steam Curing Kilns 
Steam Boilers—Vibrators. 

Auxiliary Equipment 
Pipe and Tile Forms Burial Vault 
Forms—Specialty Forms. 

Materials Handling Equipment 
Power and Hand Lift Trucks—Front 
End Loaders—Central Mixing Plants 
Bins and Batchers—Weighing Equip- 
ment—Conveyors—Car Unloaders. 

Transportation Equipment 
Diesel and Gasoline Engines—Electric 
Motors and Control Equipment—Elec- 
trie Cable. 

All this equipment must be augmented 

by many allied and related products, as 

well as equipment essential to aggregate 
production and handling. 


Wherever the Thousands 
of Plants are Located 


Concrete Products 6200* 
Block & Brick 5700 
Concrete Pipe 100 
Burial Vaults 600 
Other Products 500 

Ready-Mixed Concrete 1600 


Total concrete products plants adjusted 
to allow for plants making more than one 
product. 





a huge and 
GLOULNG market 
THE 
CONCRETE 
PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY 


serued by 


CONCRETE PRODUCTS 
Influences Equipment 
and Materials Purchases .. . 





@ CONCRETE PRODUCTS readers are the market. Their 
buying influence will go into swift action when the needed 
equipment can be obtained, for labor saving machinery and 
fully mechanized operation are a must. Any equipment which 
will aid them will find a ready market. 


The Authoritative Voice in the Industry 


The clearly defined pattern of editorial treatment incorporates 
direction, leadership and interpretation. 

The same seasoned editorial staff which guides ROCK PRO- 
DUCTS program assures CONCRETE PRODUCTS of leader- 
ship in its field. New methods and technical advances in 
production equipment are a feature. Producer administration 
and engineering staffs are provided with trends in market 
volume and product preference. 


CONCRETE PRODUCTS Reaches More Readers .. . 
More Results for Lower Coverage Cost 


The number of units comprising the in- copies and ready-mixed is 2,707 copies. 


dustry is conservatively estimated to be 


7,800 plants producing concrete products 
and ready-mixed concrete. Virtually every 
plant receives one or more copies of 
CONCRETE PRODUCTS and each copy 
is delivered to an individual at an organi- 
zation level having buying influence. 


The total combined distribution (6 month 
average, ABC and CCA, Dec. 1947— 
22.543 copies) gives the most complete 
coverage. Producer coverage is 10,546 


Conceere Pe 


A MACLEAN. 


With the most complete coverage of the 
field and outstanding editorial service, 
CONCRETE PRODUCTS has the lowest 
cost per page per thousand—$13.76. Com- 
pare and evaluate these facts 


Market information for specific products 
is available to manufacturers. You and 
your advertising agency are invited to 
consult CONCRETE PRODUCTS re- 


search staff on your specific problems. 


IC ATION 


309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6G, ILL. 


New York Cleveland Chicago 
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National Concrete Burial Vault National Mineral Wool Assn., 1270 
Assn., 2275 Scranton Road, Cleveland. Avenue of America, New York 20. — 


National Concrete Masonry Assn., National Ready Mixed Concrete Pit and Quarry Mandbook, with which ts 


88 S. Dearborn St.. Chic: : ) r ; consolidated, Directory of Cement, Gyp- 
3 Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl Assn., Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. —- tina Ga Glens ann Cbeuhae 


National Crushed Stone Assn., 1735 National Sand and Gravel Assn., Stone Plants, 538 S. Clark St., Chicago 5. 
Est. 1907. Subscription, $15 to non-pro- 
















14th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. ducers, one copy free to plants producing 
National Industrial Sand Assn., Portland Cement Assn., 33 W. Grand "on-metallic minerals. Trim size, 8x11 
" P . Type page, 7x10. Published Feb. 1. Forms 
Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. Ave., Chicago. close Dec. 1. Agency discounts, none. 
National Lime Assn., 927 15th St., Sand-Lime Brick Assn., P. O. Box Circulation, 1947 edition, 4.585; (gross), 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 216, Saginaw, Mich. 5,283. Cement, 417; aggregates, 3,236; 
misc. non-metallic minerals, 652; others, 
280. Rates— 

Publications 1 Edition 3 Editions 

1 Page $400.00 $325.00 

[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface: unsupported state- } Paces ye 00 275.00 

S or more pages 240.00 210.00 





ments, lightface. Unless otherwise stated. circulation figures shown are for the six- 
month period ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 





Standard red, $60 per page 





For additional data see page 14 






















































































Chemical & Engineering News. Times 1 Page % Page % Page : ™ wa 
' l . $225.00 $130.00 
eee CHEMICA My Ess | RIES 6 3 195.00 115.00 
12 210 00 180.00 100.00 @ 
Concrete. Stand: . . : -_ 
~ : . Standard red, orange, blue, green, yel- 
(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION.) low, $80; bleed, $60. Rock Products, with which ts incorpo- 
: = For additional data see page 147. rated “Cement, and Engineering News” 
Concrete Industries Yearbook, 538 S. and ‘‘Concrete Products,” 309 W. Jackson 
Clark St., Chicago 5. Published by Com- —— — —— Blvd., Chicago 6. Published by Maclean- 
plete Service Publishing Co. Est. 1939. Hunter Pub. Corp. Est. 1896. Subscrip- 
Distributed in two ways: (1) as part faa) tion, $2. Trim size, 84x11. Tyt ye Page, 
of Pit and Quarry Handbook, (2) as oad 7x10. Published ist. Forms lose 8th 
separate publication. Subscription: (1) Agency discounts, 15-2 
as part of Pit and Quarry Handbook free gxplosives Bngineer Delaware Trust ees P : i sae . 
to manufacturers of concrete products Bldg. Wilmington 99, Del. Published by ™ ae ae a ‘ereee), See Sre- 
and ready-mixed concrete, $15 to others; fercules Powder Co. Est. 1923. Trim ° R47. . eo ~ Be ne) mary th ws 
(2) as separate publication $1 to man- gizge 9x12. Type page. 7%4x10%. Pub- ~:.\)’,.. ae dc Shon” is aoe 
ufacturers of concrete products and j\atea bi-monthly. Forme clase 1st. crete Pre setae calcaraie’ St Teen 
ready-mixed concrete. Trim size, 8x11 ‘ a one = — 
Type page, 7x10. Published Feb. 1. Forms Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulation, 9,386; Times 1 Page % Wage \% Page 
close Dec l. Agency discounts, none (gross), 11,214. Coal mining, 1,882; Metal- 1 $250.00 $915.00 £195.00 
Circulation, 1947 edition: (1) as section of ic and non-metallic mining, 1,915; con- 6 200.00 185.00 105.00 
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dustries Yearbook'’s CCA circulation is lates - tandaré ble , 17 wa a Geen eS ee 
the same as that of Pit and Quarry eal : — % Pag % Page low, $60; bleed, $5¢ 
Handbook, see that pub for breakdown) Times 1 Page 2 e age ta 18 ¢ r 
_ : : . Te 1 $200.00 $120.00 $ 65.00 
Circulation as separate publication 
. 248 : (re . . oe 6 180.00 110.00 60.00 =— -_ a 
Cement, 346 concrete products mfrs., 12 160.00 100.00 55 00 
1,467; ready-mixed concrete manufactur - . ‘ ~" . ¥ 
ers, 1,208; others, 479. Rates, per edi- standard red, $40: bleed, 10%. _—— and Minerals, Box 29, Peekskill, 
tion— , , New York. Published by Peter Zodac 
1 Edition 3 Editions - . - Est. 1926. Subscription, $3. Trim _ size, 
1 page $400.00 $325.00 6x9. Type page, 44x7% Published 1st. 
pages 325.00 °75.00 Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
8 oO ore pages 240.00 *10.00 (S55 CHEMICAL PROcESS INDUSTRIES.) Circulation, (Sworn), 3,000, Rates 
r mor pag 24 21 
Standard red, $60 per page. — Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 12.00 $ 7.00 $ 4.00 
epee ———<<«<—= Journal of American Concrete Institute, 
aa 717 New Center Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich 
Published by and official organ of Ameri- . 
— can Concrete Institute. Est. 1929. Sub- Sweet's Catalog File for Builders. 
Concrete Manufacturer, 538 S. Clark St., scription, $10.00. Type page, 44x74. Pub- (See BUILDING.) 


Chicago. Published by Complete Service lished monthly, Sept. to June. Agency 
, (Sworn), 


Pub. Co Est. 1937. Distributed in two discounts, 15-2 Circulation - 
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separate publication (controlled), Jan @® 5x74. Type page, 356x5%. Published 
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Chicago 6. Published by Maclean-Hunter department individuals, 2,430; companies —_ _— 
Pub. Corp. Est. 1903. Trim size, 84x11% and partnerships, 1,564 Non-produce rs— 
Type page, 7x10 Published Ist Forms Machinery and equipment manufacturers Qhio Monument Builder, 240 E.. Mound 
gioee Sth. Agency wa 8; on and dealers, 805; others, 833. Rates— St., Columbus 15, Ohio. Published by 
ation, as section 0 tock Products Monument Builders of Ohio. Est. 1936 
13,631; (gross), 15,086; as separate publi- Times 1 Page My Page % ty Subscription, $1. Trim size, 5%x8%. Type 
eation (controlled), 8,812; (gross), 9,246. 1 $300.00 erty po i + page, 4%x6%. Published 15th. Forms 
As Concrete Product's ABC circulation is 6 265.00 16 20 00 close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
the same as that of Rock Products, se¢ 12 240.00 145.00 80.0 culation, 500. Rates— 
that listing for breakdown. Controlled " —" — , 
circulation: Concrete products, 6,836; eepeeace red, $50; yellow, $60; bleed, Times 1 Page % Page 
ready-mixed concrete, 1,624; others, 490 ‘ l 15.00 $ 10.00 
Rates— For additional data see page 149 6 10.00 6.00 
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CEMENT AND QUARRY PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES 





HISTORY AND PURPOSE 


PIT AND QUARRY was established in 
1916 as the ONLY paper devoted exclu 
sively to the well-defined objective of pro- 
moting the well-being of the non-metallic 
minerals industries—improvement of meth 
ods by stressing greater mechanization 
improvement of profits- through better un- 
derstanding of production and selling costs, 
improvements in financial structure, im 
provements in business opportunities, tech- 
nology, methods, etc. 


MARKET AND COVERAGE 


The market reached by PIT AND 
QUARRY is big and active. The value of 
the industry’s products in recent years is 


as follows 


1937..$ 632,000,000 1942.. 1,100,000,000 
1938.. 587.000.000 1943..$8 806,973,595 
1939. . 710.000,000 1944.. 738.199.624 


1940.. 805.000.000 1945.. 763,321.13] 
1941.. 1,015,000,000 1946.. 1,132,042,000 
1947.. 1.370.200.000 


These figures apply only to direct prod- 
ucts Add to this ready-mixed concrete, 
bituminized aggregates, plaster, concrete 
products, ete., totaling another $398.800,000 
n 1947. The over-all total in 1948 is des- 
tined to exceed two billion dollars. 


HORIZONTAL COVERAGE 
PIT AND QUARRY serves and reaches 


producers in every branch of the industry; 
every type of operation; and every locality 
where plants are located. It is now at an 
ill-time high in producer circulation. 


VERTICAL PENETRATION 


lt provides editorial material for and is 
read by higher bracket individuals in every 
responsible functional occupation from 
hairman of the board, president, owner, 
ice-president, general manager, down to 
the superintendent, engineer, chemist, and 
roduction manager. 


EDITORIAL INFLUENCE 
or over 30 years PIT AND QUARRY has 


een pioneering with aggressive editorial 
eadership. It is more thoroughly read 
ecause it publishes more exclusive articles 
85% staff written—14% by paid con- 
ributors—less than 1% reprinted or syn- 
cated. 


IT AND QUARRY’s editorial content 
romotes machinery sales through stimu- 
iting and maintaining an interest in 
echanization, and the application of more 
heient methods and equipment. 


GROWTH IN PAGES 


Reading Pages Advertising 


Pree 602 633 
ee 617 680 
| RE ee 670 761 
808 
EE ae 638 969 
. Seer 710 1.164 
| er 735 1.390 
Ae 819 1,527 


CIRCULATION 
PIT AND QUARRY’s total net paid cir- 


culation is now at an all-time peak—over 
10,909. It reaches all key individuals who 
have the power to buy or specify your 
product. 


GROWTH IN PRODUCER 
CIRCULATION 
(Audited by the A.B.C.) 


1939 May..... 4617 1943 May..... 6359 
| 4641 Nov......5550 

1940 May.....: 5037 1944 May.....5602 
Nov.,....9397 Nov......6245 

1941 May.....5945 1945 May..... 6601 
ee 6196 eee 6993 

1942 May.....6513 1946 June.....8195 
ae 6650 as a ad 9086 

1947 June.....9177 

Dec.... 10,909 


ADVERTISING VOLUME 


P&QO carried 195 more advertising pages 
in 1944 than in 1943. 

P&Q carried 226 more advertising pages 
in 1945 than in 1944, 

P&QO carried 137 more advertising pages 
in 1946 than in 1945, 

Average advertising gain per month, 1944 
over 1943, was 16 pages. 

Average gain per month, 1945 over 1944 
was 19 pages. 

Average gain per month, 1946 over 1945 
was ll pages. 


SERVICE TO ADVERTISERS 
PIT AND QUARRY editors travel con- 


stantly for editorial material for publica- 
tion and for editorial surveys which are 
made to determine trends and _ industry 
conditions. In addition, market surveys 
covering most of the important equipment 
bought by the industry are available to 
advertisers and prospective advertisers. 


STAFF 


Throughout the life of the magazine there 
has been no change in ownership, little 
management change and few changes in 
editorial personnel. Average length of 
service is exceptional, 


PIT AND 


538 SO. CLARK ST. 
NEW YORK 17, 101 Park Ave. 


Pit and Quarry 
and Associated Industries 













LEADS IN EXCLUSIVE 
ADVERTISING ACCOUNTS 


\ great many of the advertisements 
appearing in PIT AND QUARRY 
are exclusive. That is, even though 
other advertising media is avail 
able, a majority of the advertisers 
in the aggregate industry feel that 
PIT AND QUARRY does the job 
well enough and therefore do not 
use other publications. 

This significant difference has been 
growing at an increasing rate, and 
at a widening ratio. 

For the period, July, 1946 to June, 
1947, inclusive, PIT AND QUARRY 
had 115 exclusive advertisers and 
Rock Products, 62. 

In addition, for the first 6 months of 
1948, PIT AND QUARRY shows a 
gain of 48 pages over the same 
period in 1947, while Rock Products 


shows a loss of 21 pages. 











W. E. Trauffer, Editor, civil engineer, has 
had over 20 years of experience in contact- 
ing the industries covered by P&Q through 
visits to plants, and offices, attendance at 
technical meetings and conventions, etc. 
In this time he has visited and personally 
inspected more non-metallic-minerals plants 
in the United States, Canada and Mexico 
than any other man. Over 1,100 of his ar- 
ticles on the industry's technology have 
appeared in PIT AND QUARRY during 
the past 20 years. 

Wm. M. Avery, a civil engineer, Field 
Engineering Editor, brought to P&Q four 
years ago a wide background in engineer- 
ing and in the steel industry, one of the 
major users of non-metallics. 

Harry F. Utley, Pacific Coast Editor, has 
been a member of the staff since 1932. He 
had a background of experience with the 
Portland Cement Association and in the 
concrete products industry before joining 
the staff. 

Harold R. Drimilla, Research Editor of 
PIT AND QUARRY, and Production Edi- 
tor of the PIT AND QUARRY HAND. 
BOOK, has had many years experience as 
a newspaper and magazine writer and edi- 
tor, and in work in the engineering field. 
Edward J. Brunenkant, Field Editor, 
whose combination of engineering training 
and writing experience makes him a 
valuable member of the staff. 

Marie E. Ansel, Associate Editor, who is 
responsible for news, departments, and the 
production end of PIT AND QUARRY has 
had years of experience in newspaper and 
magazine writing, layout and production 
work, 


QUARRY 


CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
CLEVELAND 14, 465 The Arcade 


WHITTIER, CALIFORNIA, 318 N. Lockheed Ave. 
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Ceramics; Glass 


(See also Brick and Clay Products; Chemical Process Industries) 





The ceramic industry is experiencing 
its best postwar year. Backlogs in the 
industry are so heavy that further ex- 
pansion in production is being planned 
up to 30° 

Demand on the industry is closely 
correlated with the heavy building pro- 
gram. All types of construction—pri- 
vate homes, office buildings, churches, 
recreational centers, 
warehouses, industrial buildings—are 
a prime market for ceramics. The 
ceramics involved are floor and wall tile, 
glass, sanitaryware, electrical porcelain 
and porcelain enameled products. Be- 
sides the new construction, the replace- 
ment market, which has not been sup- 
plied adequately since 1940, is requiring 
almost as many ceramic products as the 
new construction market. 


schools, airports, 


Porcelain Enamel 


Architectural enamel for exterior and 
interiors of buildings has reached a 
new high in development. Since it can 
be installed at prices almost equivalent 
to other types of materials, it is getting 
more attention from architects than 
ever before. 

Prefabricated houses are now being 
constructed of porcelain enameled steel. 
Starting at 100 houses per week, one 
prefabricator hopes to build up to 100 
houses per day. Should this develop- 
ment materialize porcelain enamel will 
double its raw materials, equipment 
and manpower requirements. 

The development of thinner coats of 
porcelain enamel and lower temperature 
enamels promises to make this material 
coating, and far 

resistance and 


universal as a steel 
superior in weather 
mechanical strength to all others. 

The industry has expanded 35% in 
the past 18 months, but present capacity 
seems likely to prove inadequate in the 
light of new developments. 

All branches of the industry 
refrigerators, washing machines, enam- 
eled cooking ware, signs, table-tops and 
have launched extensive 


stoves, 


architectural 
advertising campaigns. One branch has 
more than doubled its volume by such 
promotion. 


Pottery Products 


The raw materials from pot- 
tery products are made, such as clay, 
flint and feldspar, are inexhaustible and 
low priced, a statement which does not 
apply to competitive materials. Any 
shape or size can now be made out of 
pottery. From abrasive resistant parts 
to the most decorative, they can be made 
from flint, clay and feldspar. 


which 


Dinnerware—The dinnerware indus- 
try has no competition from abroad, 
nor does it look as if imports will 
be available for some years. The 
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The Ceramic Industry in 1939 














No. of All Em- 
Plants ployees 
GLASS 
ee 37 18,612 
Glass containers ....... 77 29,223 
Glass tableware ....... 115 31,137 
OPTHALMIC : 
Lenses, fittings ie eed 91 13,349 
Optical instruments, 
Dt . skavseeeennedeeé 30 1,735 
POTTERY: 
Floor and wall tile ..... 49 6,101 
Bee GE ccceceescese 17 4,749 
Sanitaryware ...ccccees: 25 5,099 
Co) arr 31 12,710 
Electrical porcelain .... 42 6,825 
Others (china, etc.) ... 151 6,665 
PORCELAIN ENAMEL: 
Vitreous enamel products 55 12,347 
Enameled sanitaryware. 259 28,113 
TES  keecckandccensbien 979 176,665 


Based on a 1935-39 average 
was: 


Their Cost of Value 
Salaries Ma- Value of Added 
and Wages terials Products by Mfg. 
$(000) $(000) $(000) $(000) 
28,034 33,849 68,540 
41,682 59,893 98,378 
37,759 27,033 70,284 
17,988 14,209 30,745 
2,480 1,114 3,632 
7,523 5,142 12,517 
5,454 1,707 7,653 
7,377 6,982 14,997 
15,166 8,157 19,644 
8,204 7,144 13,673 
7,974 3,817 2,775 16,593 
14,236 20,348 44,239 23,891 
37,804 52.630 125,578 72,948 
231,681 242,025 687,887 453,495 


—Bureau of the Census 


of 100, the Federal Reserve index in February, 1948, 
Glass containers, 255; clay products, 156. 





industry is modernizing old plants and 
building new ones to achieve the 25 to 
35% more production which is needed. 


New automatic equipment is cutting 
production costs. 


Artware—The artware industry has 
grown by leaps and bounds. It is 1,000% 
larger than in 1940, and all plants are 
operating at full rate. Technological 
developments have made possible the 
production of artware far superior to 
that imported from Europe. The indus- 
try should do between $60 and $80 mil- 
lion dollars worth of business this year, 
with 1,600 potteries. 


Electrical Porcelain — The electrical 
porcelain is identified closely with con- 
struction. Electrification also takes a 
large share of the industry’s production. 
Some plants have a six-year backlog of 


orders. 


The defense program will stimulate 
demand for the finer electrical porce- 
lain, such as steatite for radar, televi- 
sion, radio and other fine instruments 
used by the forces. This branch of the 
industry did a $30 million dollar busi- 


ness annually during the war. 


Stoneware—The development of the 
synthetic rubber program, and the 
greater use of chemicals require the use 
of stoneware for transportation and 
production. No other materials stand 
up under conditions existing in syn- 
thetic chemical plants, so that stone- 
ware pipes, valves, and containers enjoy 
a monopoly. 


Floor and Wall Tile—This industry 
produced 100 million sq. ft. of floor tile 
in 1947, and will add this year. 
The potential market is 400 million sq. 
ft. Expansion will take place as rapidly 
as equipment and financing are avail- 
able. 


25% 


Sanitaryware—Present production is 
at capacity, and the building program 
will require an expansion. Several 
plants have already been built and 
others are being planned. 


Technological developments have 
placed old plants at a great disadvant- 
age, and a wave of modernization is 
resulting. 


Glass 


Glass production during the past four 
years has exceeded all previous peaks. 
Production of glass containers in 1947, 
for example was 115 million gross, com- 
pared with a prewar output of 53 mil- 
lion. 


The automobile industry and building 
are consuming all available quantities 
of flat glass. The development of dou- 
ble glazing —two sheets hermetically 
sealed with a space between—has cre- 
ated additional demand. 





The tableware glass industry has de- 
veloped glass which is not only finer, but 
almost unbreakable. 


The expansion of the air forces may 
take the entire capacity of the fiber 
glass division. Fiber glass has found 
uses wherever fireproof insulating ma 
terial is needed. Both refrigerators and 
stores are being insulated with fibe) 
glass. It is also finding usage in auto- 
mobile cushions, textiles, pillow pack- 
ing, and filters. 


Associations 


American Ceramic Society, 2525 N 
High St., Columbus, Ohio. 

American Glassware Association, 19 
W. 44th St., New York. 

Associated Glass & Pottery Manu 
facturers, East Liverpool, Ohio. 
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CERAMICS, GLASS 





Electrical Porcelain Section, Nation- 
al Electrical Manufacturers Assn., 155 
E. 44th St., New York. 

Glass Container Mfrs. Institute, 250 
Park Ave., New York. 

National Assn. of Manufacturers of 
Pressed and Blown Glassware, 34 
Conestoga Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Glass Distributors’ Assn., 
Western Division, Tribune Tower, Chi- 


cago; Eastern Division, 15th and Hud- 
son Sts., Hoboken, N. J. 

Plate Glass Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica, 1211 First Natl. Bank Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Porcelain Enamel Institute, 1010 Ver- 
mont Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

U. S. Potters Assn., E. Liverpool, 
Ohio. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 


light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 


American Ceramic Society Bulletin, 2525 
N. High St., Columbus 2, Ohio. Published 
by American Ceramic Society. Est. 1922. 


Subscription, $4 Type pag 6%x8 5. 

Published 15th. Forms close 2ist prec. 

Agency discounts, 15-0 Circulation 

(Sworn), 5,009. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $125.00 $ 85.00 $ 66.00 
4 110.00 70.00 40.00 
9 100.00 60.00 25.00 


Standard red, $35; bleed, $10. 





American Glass Review, Century Blidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Published by Commoner 
Pub. Co. Est. 1879. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Saturday. Forms close 10 days 


preceding. Agency discounts, 10-2 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 $ 35.00 
12 50.00 35.00 22.00 
44 37.50 5.00 13.00 
25.00 15. 00 9.00 


. an color, $35; bleed, 15%. 





Better Enameling, 1427 S. 55th Ct., Cic- 
ero 50, Ill. Published by Chicago Vit- 
reous Enamel Product Co. Est. 1930. 
Controlled. Type page, 6%x9%. Published 
15th. Forms close 25th Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 3,408. 
Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $100.00 $ 68.75 $ 43.75 
6 87.50 59.50 37.50 
12 75.00 50.00 31.25 


Standard color, $31.2 25; bleed, 10%. 





Ceramic Age, 421 Parker St., Newark 4, 
N. J. Pullished by Ceramics Pub. Co., 
Inc. Est. 1921. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close Ist. Agency dis- 
counts, none Circulation (Sworn), 3,167. 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $135.00 $ 90.00 $ 60.00 
6 100.00 70.00 47.50 

12 90.00 55.00 40.00 


Standard color, $30; bleed, 15%. 





Ceramic Data Book, 5 S. Wabash Ave., 


Chicago 3. Published by Industrial Pub- 
lications, Ine. Est 1922 Controlled. 
Free to mfrs. of clay products, glass, 
enamel and refractories plants Trim 


size, 8x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
annually. Last forms close Aug. 1, 
N.LA.A. statement on request. Circula- 
tion (Swern), 6,000. tates, consecutive 
nsertions— 


Times 1 rage 2 Pages 3 Pages 
1 $250.00 $456.00 $625.00 
3 225.00 410.40 562.50 


Every page over 4, $125 on one time 
r $112.50 on 3 time basis. Special 
multiple page catalog rates 12 pages, 
$132; 24 pages, $112.50; 36 pages, $100. 
Standard red, $50; other colors, $75; 
bleed, 10° 


@® 


Ceramic Industry, 5 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 3. Published by Industrial Pub- 
lications, Inc. Est. 1923. Subscription, 
$4. Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 7x10. 
Published monthly. Forms close 15th 
preceding for copy, 10th for plates. 
N.1LA.A. statement on request. Agency 
discounts, 15-0 


Circulation, 4,464; (gross), 5,079. Mfrs. 
of glass, porcelain enamel, pottery and 
allied ceramic products, 2,064; raw mate- 
rials, 381; labs., schools, professors and 


basis, c 


libraries, 1,139; others, 840. tates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $240.00 $130.00 $ 90.00 
6 180.00 100.00 65.00 
12 150.00 90.00 55.00 


Color (red), $35 per page, or less; stand- 
ard orange, blue, purple. vellow or green 
$60; other colors, $100; bleed, 10% 


Ceramic Trade Directory, 421 Parker St., 
Newark 4, N. J. Published by Ceramics 
Pub. Co Est. 1929 Subscription, $7.50 
Trim size. 4%x6! Type page, 3%x4% 
Published Oct. Forms close 6 weeks 
preceding. Agency discounts none. Cir- 
culation (Swern), 3,183. Rates—l page, 
$100; 2 pages, $160 





Chemical Engineering Catalog. 
(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) 


Chemical & Engineering News. 

(See CHEMICAL PROCESS _INDUSTRIES. ) ) 
Enamelist, 4150 E 56th | St., Cleveland 5, 
O. Published by Enamelist Pub. Co. Est. 
1923. Controlled. Trim size, 5%x8. Type 
page, 4%2x6%. Published 15th. Forms 
close Is Agency discounts. 15-0. N.I.A.A 


report on request. Circulation 4,456. 

Rates— 

Times l Page \% Page 4 Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 26.25 


H 67.50 $1.25 


12 60.00 37.50 19 50 
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Enamel Trade Directory, P. O. Box 173, 
Newark, N. J. Published by Ceramics 
Pub. Co., Ine. Est. 1935. Subscription, 
$7.50 Trim size, 4%x6%. Type page, 
314x47%. Published Sept., 1948. Forms 
cl weeks preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, none. Circulation (Sworn), 3,000, 


ose 6 


Rates—1 page $100; 2 pages, $160. 


Finish, 
(See METAL 
INDUSTRIES) 


PRODUCING AND WORKING 


® ABP 


Glass Digest, 225 Lafayette St., New 
York 12. Published by Ashlee Pub. Co., 
Inc. Est. 1922. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 84x11. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th. F ae close 15th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. IL.A.A. statement on 
request. 

Circulation, 3,447; (gross), 3,683. Sup- 
plies, jobbers, wholesalers, 603; dealers, 
contractors, glaziers, 2,218; manufac- 
turers, 573; others, 109. Rates— 

1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 

6 130.00 70.00 40.00 

12 120.00 65.00 35.00 


Color, $60: bleed, 20% 


@ @ 


The Glass Industry, 55 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18. Published by Ogden Pub. Co. 
Est. 1921. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8% 
x11%.. Type page, 7x10. Published 30th 
preceding. Forms close 21st. Agency 
discounts, none 


Circulation, 1,945; (gross), 2,228. Glass 
manufacturers and executives, 847; pro- 
ducers of raw materials equipment and 
supplies, 153; schools, libraries, univer- 


sities, students, 354; others, 530. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 1, Page % Page 
1 $140.00 $ 90.00 $ 70.00 
6 30.00 80.00 60.00 
12 120.00 70.00 50.00 


Color, $35; bleed, $10 


Industrial & Engineering Chemistry. 
(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) 





National Glass Budget, 313 Sixth Ave., 
Pittsburgh 22. Published by Budget Pub- 
lishing Co. Est. 1884. Subscription, $4. 
Trim size, 107.x15%. Type page, 95x14. 
Published Saturday. Forms close’ Thurs- 
day. Agency discounts, 15% on new busi- 
ness tates upon request. 





Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers, 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 


Stained Glass, 37 Walden Street, Newton- 
ville 60, Mass. Published by Stained Glass 
Association of America. Est. 1905. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 5%x8%. Type 
page, 3%x6. Published quarterly. Forms 
close 15th preceding. Agency discounts. 
10-0. Circulation, 550. Rates—1 page, $45: 
% page, $25; % page, $15. Discount of 
10% and 20% respectively for semi-an- 
nual and annual contracts. 
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Chemical Process Industries 


(See also Brick and Clay Products: Gas; Oil, Petroleum: Paper: Plastics: and other specific industries) 








Chemical process industries may be 
defined as those industries engaged in 
materials or 


Chemical Process Industries, 1939 











processing chemical raw enue 
in turning out finished products . in mn Value of 
which the use of chemicals is essential. Ho. of wae Power, ete. Outpt 
“er ine deehtign eins. fin. ants rners 
These finished products vary widely, iM- Cy intents .........cccssecceseecccesseees 2,766 83,130 $ 509,378 $1,137,490 
cluding soap, synthetic fibers, fertil- Coke Oven Products ............--+++++-. 112 12,693 261,217 346,978 
izers, paints, explosives, pulp and paper, Drugs, Medicines, Cosmetics ............+ 1,633 32,749 173,782 512,451 
lass. synthetic rubber. refined i Explosives and Fireworks.............++. 139 8,400 28,713 75,681 
glass, synthetic rubber, refine petro- PUNCEMOED cecvcceccsccceccesocesccecceese 764 18,744 128,630 185,684 
leum products, plastics, leather, and Glass and Ceramics ..........sssseeceeees 1,559 129,946 180,669 554,006 
iveing and , , textiles Despite BGEMOE, TRMMOE cecccccccccceccccescccce 446 47,252 228,774 346,438 
dyeing and printing textiles. Wespit€ Lime and Cement ...........sseccccesees 429 33,259 82,236 229,582 
this variety of output, all producing Oil and Fats ...........ccceee cece eeeees 1,38) soos $91,304 620,863 
. . Pe y 5 7 88, 59 5 
units make use of many identical oper- Paper and Pulp s.-----..ccccccccccce 8820 13TH 676.997 1,159,867 
ations. Chemical engineering is the Petroleum Products ...........0++sseees: 485 72,840 1,933,264 2,461,127 
common denominator of their efficieney. Rubber Goods .-...s;.cccccjgucccccecees 698 120,740 496,174 902,328 
: — , , , , ing Be cccaccves 90 »752 67 ’ 
This group of industries is climbing Other MIE netcccesctee ets pesencates 2,234 148:906 345;814 1,401,888 
rapidly toward an annual output of $30 
15,441 981,041 $6,602,944 $11,102,398 


billion and when final returns on the 
1947 Census of Manufacturers are in, 
they will probably show that volume 
was about double that reached in 1939 
(the last census year) and that in- 
creased prices will swell the dollar value 
‘of output well over $25 billion. This is 
far above the $11.1 billion total reached 


Total 


The Federal Reserve System's 
bove the 1935-39 average. 


—Census of Manufactures 


index of chemical products production in March, 1948, was 150% 





illustrate the importance of chemical 
production and its contribution to the 
overall value of output in the chemical 


Industrial Chemical ws. All Production 
Federal Reserve Board Indexes 
1935-1939= 100 


. ; : s All Industrial 
in 1939. A good idea of the growth in process industries, Charles S. Munson, Fens oui a lu sr 
: e% roduction iemicals 
various branches of the chemical process president, presented a graph to the 
strie *s > P > f * , A : ’ * 4s 1947 &7 32 
industries can be obtained from an €X- Manufacturing Chemists’ Association j94¢ eH 394 
ogg of : he —s E ee ae at its 1947 meeting showing for the 1945 203 392 
x " strigz “ons ) ) " , . . ° z 235 3 
—— or meustrial eeagys tion first time, a quantitative picture of 1943 239 366 
chemicals. This consumption is related : , . ; 1942 199 286 
; chemical production. In it he showed /*%e +4 ‘ 
to the value of output of consuming in- ; 1941 162 210 
the growth of both organic and inor- 1940 125 153 
dustries, and if price changes are taken 1939 108 120 


into consideration the index supports 
the conclusion stated above. 

Using this yardstick, the plastics in- 
dustry is seen to have grown almost 
100% from 1941 to 1947. Rayon indus- 
try has expanded 75% in the same pe- 
riod. Paint, varnish and lacquer indus- 
try has grown over 50% since 1941. 
The same is true of the fertilizer and 
rubber industries. Glass industry is 
about 40% greater, and petroleum re- 
fining operations have grown by about 


30° 


Chemicals and allied products are 
currently placed at levels well above 
1939. According to C. C. Concannon 
and F. M. Hoffheins, of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, value of this 
classification was close to $8.7 billion in 
1946. A later report from Washington 
stated that production of chemical and 
allied products was operating at a rate 
of about $9 billion in 1947. Better to 





ganic output from 1930 to 1946. How- 
ever this does not include superphos- 
phate, currently produced at the rate 
of 10,000,000 tons per year, nor heavy 
tonnage pigments. 


In 1946 rehabilitation of equipment, 
together with completion of new pro- 
ductive units, laid the foundation for 
an upward trend in production and 
1947 established industrial consumption 
of chemicals at a new all time high. This 
activity has gradually cut down the dis- 
parity which formerly existed between 
supply and demand, and in some in- 
stances has created a fair semblance of 
balance with scattered reports of stock 
accumulations. In the main, however, 
demand continues to predominate and 
some of the more important tonnage 
chemicals —and finished product for 
which they are essential—promise to be 
in the scarce category for at least an- 
other year. 





On the other hand new plants are 
being added steadily and completions 
this year have brought notable increases 
in capacity. A flood of new products 
will be ready for commercial exploita- 
tion as raw materials become more 
readily available. Most of the old line 
industries have reached a point of 
stability with indications that they will 
continue for some time without much 
change from present conditions. 


If the chemical process industries are 
broken down into their principal com 
ponents it is possible to make a bette: 
examination of the future. The fer 
tilizer industry has almost tripled in 
the past nine years. Secretary Krug 
has submitted a comprehensive report 
to the President on world fertilizer 
needs and the part that the United 
States must play in meeting them. His 
report indicated that the fertilizer in 
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INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, September 15, 1948 





OBJECTIVE MARKET RESEARCH DATA 

ON THE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES ’ 

You rs Prepared by 

" REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 

for the asking a You'll find helpful eye-opening facts in the varied information our 

Market Research Department has gathered —information based on 

reliable surveys conducted either by outside research organizations 
under our direction or by Reinhold’s Research Department itself. 


The high quality of the data and the great demand for it is evi- 
denced every day by continued requests from large manufacturers 
and prominent consultants. Professors in universities like MIT and 
Harvard have shown their recognition of the high caliber of these 
studies by requesting copies for classroom and library use. 


“== 





Merely advise us those in which you are interested, and we'll gladly 
send complete reports. (In some cases, there may be a small charge.) 


EQUIPMENT & MATERIALS STUDIES 


A. MARKET STUDIES FOR THE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES —<a series of quantitative studies of buying practices 


and policies. 


S @& Ges Gare wa Se Sg eae ess eIwIEn"”— Tele 


1. Steel Plate Fabrication. The results of a survey to find out how sales engineers buy new plate equipment, class of equip- 
ment as replacements, preferences on installations of equipment, who in the company does the specifying and buying, etc. 
20 pages, 1945. 


2. Power Transmission Equipment and Lubrication. Reveals types of power drives used on different classes of equipment, 


al group vs. individual drive, source of equipment purchase, who in company does buying, how specifications are made, etc. 
ls 12 pages, 1945. 


3. Valves and Regulators. Plant men express their preference in valve requirements, opinions on materials used, causes of 
valve failure, future expansion in plant, etc. 20 pages, 1945. 





4. Materials of Construction. Shows materials from which new process equipment will be constructed, reasons for change, 
construction trends. 16 pages, 1945. 





- 5. Pumps. Discloses types of pumps required, sizes and capacitigs to be bought, working conditions, etc. 32 pages, 1946. 
6. Materials-Handling Equipment. Shows amount and types of equipment on hand and to be purchased. 16 pages, 1946. 
re 
ns 7. Pipe, Tubing and Fittings. Reveals types of pipe and tubing in use, estimated expenditures, application of piping systems, 
es installations and specifying factors, etc. 20 pages, 1946. 
‘ts 
a- 8. Dust-Collection Equipment. Discloses purposes behind dust collection installations, types of dust encountered, dust 
re collectors employed, purchasing policies, etc. 12 pages, 1946. 
of 9. Instrumentation and Control. Shows extent to which firms use or plan to buy various indicating, recording and control 
ill instruments, with titles of executives responsible for purchases. 28 pages, 1946. 
ch 10. Air Conditioning and Refrigeration Equipment. Gives types of units in use, purposes, future purchasing plans, etc. 
16 pages, 1946. 
ire 11. Motors and Other Prime Movers. Reveals planned purchases of electric motors, use of speed changers, special 
. feature requirements in motors, preference data, etc. 12 pages, 1946. 
el 
er 12. Crushing, Pulverizing, Screening and Grading Equipment. Part |—Size Reduction: discloses adequacy of present 
in reduction equipment, factors of equipment design, requirements of reduction equipment, etc. Part |I—Screening and Grading: 
ug discloses factors involved in installation and purchase of magnetic and non-magnetic separation equipment, use of wire 
ort and cloth screen, etc. 16 pages, 1946. 
zer 
ted 13. Packaging and Labeling Machinery, Containers, and Related Supplies. Enumerates what firms buy, how much, and 
Lis who in company does purchasing of packaging machinery and supplies. 4 pages, 1946. 
in 
at B. A STATISTICAL STUDY OF THE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES. Offers a detailed breakdown of the 144 component 
es- industries which form the chemical process industries market. Includes number of plants, value of products, cost of materials 
rec and energy, estimated expenditures for plants and equipment in 1946. Compares 1939 Census data with postwar estimates. 
ng 
ior C. BUYING PREFERENCES IN CHEMICALS. The results of a mail survey on companies to which respondents turn first for 
Few supplies and technical information about 18 specific heavy chemicals listed. Conducted by Recording and Statistical Corporation. 1941. 
val 
D. BUYING PREFERENCES IN CHEMICALS, SURVEY II. The same type of survey, this time listing 16 product categories 
(¢.g., plastics, drugs). Based upon Chemical & Engineering News subscribers in ABC groups 1 e and 1 f. 17 pages, 1946. 
ued 
est E. SURVEY INVESTIGATING THE USE OF 18 SPECIAL CHEMICALS. Results of mail questionnaire to research directors 
iful 


and chief chemists on their use or intended use of 18 chemical specialties (e.g., fatty acids, industrial aromatics, waxes, etc.) 
ac 2 pages, 1948. 


94€ 








READERSHIP AND PREFERENCE STUDIES 


A. CONTINUING MONTHLY READERSHIP STUDY ON INDUSTRIAL & ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY. Results of 
the first year’s returns of a monthly survey sent out by the managing editor of | & E C reveal facts like these: 

41% of respondents keep their copies of | & E C for periods of 6 to 35 years. 80% think that the ads in | & E C are “an asset.”’ 
80.6% always or usually look at the ads. 


Also covered: subscribers’ reports on quality and readership of articles, special features and standard departments. 


B. REINHOLD MARKET RESEARCH PANELS. One year ago Reinhold invited a representative group of key men to contract 
to answer a limited number of questions on product and readership preferences in exchange for credit on technical books. It was 
believed (and the response reassured this belief) that in this way Reinhold would obtain the cooperation of men of high standing 
in the field. To date 280 men have joined the Panel. Information obtained is available to individual advertisers at cost, will be 


invaluable to those interested in making specific surveys on brand acceptance. 


C. HANCOCK REPORT. A digest of a 60-page report based on 2,225 personal interviews made by Opinion Research 
Corporation under direction of John M. Hancock, noted as a reorganizer of business firms. Concerns ACS activities. Some 
highlights of the report: 

81% of the members feel that the greatest benefit they have received from the society is its publications. 

Among readers of | & E C, 85% of the group of chemical engineers are “regulars,”” as well as 70% of:the group of chemists. 


6-page digest, 1947. 


D. CASE HISTORIES ON I & E C. Over 100 informative references to specific articles or advertisements that have been 
of practical value in plant operation, equipment design, or equipment selection. 


E. FIELD INTERVIEW READERSHIP STUDY OF PROCESS INDUSTRIES, covering eight publications. Gives data on 
readership, subscriptions, readership habits, readership of features and departments, helpfulness in plant operation and 
equipment selection. Series of data sheets based on 25-page report. (Call one of our representatives if you'd like to see the entire 


report). 1947. 


F. INDUSTRIAL & ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY READERSHIP & MARKET STUDY. Covers plant information and respon- 
sibilities of | & E C readers. Includes tables on processes used, items bought by title groups and by industry. 9 pages, 1947. 


G. CEC USE REPORTS. Compilation of signed reports sent in by Chemical Engineering Catalog users every time they turn to 
the catalog for information. Tells why CEC was used, information sought, etc. Still under way. 


H. USE OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG. Results of a survey asking 4500 process industries firms the names 


of firms referred to in CEC frequently, occasionally, or never. Response tabulated according to the distribution of companies 


referred to and according to the responding companies. 1945. 


I. ORDERS TRACEABLE TO CEC. Results of a series of questionnaires sent to users of Chemical Engineering Catalog asking 
them if they had used CEC for an inquiry that resulted in a specific order within the past year from one or more of 8 specific 
companies listed. From samples alone (292 returns), total orders were received by the listed companies only, for $2,134,342.33, 
running from $46,490.93 to $599,832.58 per individual company. 


J. VALUE OF CHEMICAL & ENGINEERING NEWS AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM FOR THE PETROLEUM 
INDUSTRIES. A series of individual data sheets on the coverage of C & E N vs. the coverage of vertical papers in each of a 


number of individual industries. 


SPECIAL 


ORIGINS OF BUSINESS. [racing specific orders from start to finish through 10 individual plants. Conducted by James E. Jump 
& Associates. Interviewer asked equipment manufacturer to select a recent order from a new customer or a former customer 
ordering a type of equipment not previously bought by him—an order resulting from an initial phone or mail inquiry rather 
than from a salesman’s contact. Interviewer then approached persons involved in order, following through name by name until 
order was traced in its entirety. Important fact pointed up was constant reference to file data and the documentary basis of 
most of its findings. Complete charts drawn up on findings. Respondents also questioned on use of process industries catalogs 
and magazines as source of product information. Results tabulated, duplication checked. A new type of research pioneered by 
Reinhold and forming the basis for two articles in Industrial Marketing—reprints available. 
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Through the Reinhold organization we offer you six selling tools—the five publications of the American Chemical 
Society, plus the time-proved distribution of Chemical Engineering Catalog. Here’s the story on each for your 
consideration individually, or as a powerful package. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS— 


Five Ways of Reaching the Process Industries Market 


Through each of these five publications bearing the A.C.S. label, you can reach a huge segment of the chemical process industries market. 
Taken together or in groups of two or three, they form one main highway which will take you to that market in the quickest, most direct way. 


1. Via INDUSTRIAL & ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY — If you want to reach plant men who do actual specifying and buying 


of materials and equipment. 


Editorial Scope. Published monthly, | & E C is read for its complete up-to-the-minute data on operating principles in the industrial and 
applied chemistry field. Here’s how the editorial feature pattern ran this year: 


January —Unit Operations Review June — Heat Transfer 

February —Furan Chemistry Statistical Review: Facts and Figures on 

March — Unit Process Symposium Chemicals and Raw Materials 

April — Production of Synthesis Gas August — Purification and Conditioning of Water Supplies 
Chemical Engineering in Plastics September — Unit Process Review 

May — High Vacuum Technology October —Chemical Engineering Materials of Construction 


November —Pilot Plant Design and Construction 


and, in addition, monthly process engineering articles and articles on design and operation of pilot plants as well as the regular departments: 
corrosion, equipment design, plant management, instrumentation. 


Circulation. Latest ABC figures show | & E C’s circulation at 33,187,—/argest monthly circulation in the field. Subscribers have evidenced 
their preference for | & E C in the current renewal percentage figure of 73.03%. 


Readership and Use. A survey (conducted without regard to any subscription list) recently revealed that | & E C was the magazine 
among the 10 serving the process industries) most helpful in actual plant operations, and in equipment selection and design. 


Another survey, conducted by an independent research organization, shows that subscribers read | & E C more regularly and more 
thoroughly than any other process industries magazine. 


2. Via CHEMICAL & ENGINEERING NEWS -— if you want to reach the largest all-around circulation in the process industries. 


Editorial Scope. The news magazine of the field, CHEMICAL & ENGINEERING NEWS comes out every Monday, carries news on new 
products, processes, labor and government regulations, trends and highlights in the field, personnel and associations, interpretation of 
important events. 


Circulation. 65,162,—the largest circulation of any chemical publication in the world! 


Readership. When an outside research organization asked readers of process industries magazines how they read their publications, 
C & EN led all the rest in page-by-page readership. 80% of its readers go through the magazine page by page rather than just checking the 
index. That's important when judging the effectiveness of a medium. 


3. Vie ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY —if you want to reach the specialist in the laboratory. 


Editorial ‘Scope. Known since its founding in 1929 as the Analytical Edition of | & E C, this magazine gained its own recognition at the 
beginning of this year when it became a separate publication. Today, the analyst must be more than a chemist in the strictest sense of the 
word. He must have a thorough knowledge of physics, mathematics, optics, statistics, electronics, etc. To meet the editorial requirements of 
these men, the American Chemical Society reshaped Analytical Chemistry as an individual monthly publication. 


Circulation. Latest circulation figure for Analytical Chemistry is 29,227. 


4. Via JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY — if you want to reach scientists and research men who are 


large users of intricate laboratory apparatus, chemicals, and a variety of specialized materials. 


Editorial Scope. Dealing in pure rather than applied chemistry, the Journal's editorial pattern is designed to appeal to men who are 
working on the most involved and most technical chemical problems. This year, for the first time since its founding in 1879, the Journal of the 
ACS opened its pages to advertising. The very character of the monthly magazine and its prestige as the oldest ACS publication make it a 
sales medium of high rating in the field. 


Circulation. Circulation of the Journal is now 18,962, of which the largest percentage are company officials, chemists, and research directors. 


5. Via CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS —if you want to reach men responsible for basic developments in the field. Like the 
Journal of the ACS, Chemical Abstracts this year accepted advertising for the first time in its 40-year history. 


Editorial Scope. This semi-monthly magazine, as its name implies, gives brief condensations of all scientific papers in its field. That includes 
foreign as well as American papers, carefully studied and digested by a staff of 800 abstractors. 


As such it is invaluable to the men who must know all about developments in the field. Here they will find articles covering every 
possible phase of the industry. Packed with information, Chemical Abstracts last year led all process industries publications in amount of 
editorial material published, with 4,494 pages of factual, scientific matter. 


Circulation. Abstracts’ circulation is now 20,905, of which 15,000 are high among the buying and specifying factors. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS 
Editorial offices: 1155 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Advertising Managed by: REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION, 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 











And here’s another influential factor in selling to the process industries 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG 


One of the basic methods of selling to the process industries, besides 
periodical advertising, is through your own company catalog. CEC will 
distribute that catalog for you (print it, too, if you want) and will get it 
into more plants, on to more working desks, at less cost than you could 
possibly manage through your own distribution. 


Look at these strong advantages of distributing through CEC: 


PRESTIGE 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG, now in its 33rd year, is the oldest and 
biggest composite of catalogs in the process industries. As such it has 
achieved a reputation unmatched in the field. Ask to see some of our testi- 
monials and discover for yourself how men in industry rely on CEC for 
information about materials and equipment. 


DISTRIBUTION 


CEC is distributed annually to 15,000 men in 12,000 plants which make up the bulk of the field's total 
buying power. Industries and plants covered by CEC include: 


rr re se a Se Seen et Sw & ele 427 
Cellulose Products (Synthetic) .. a ee a eT ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 76 
Cement, Lime and Rock Products Mfrs. gt OO re ee a ee Oe ee oo ae ee 459 
Chemical Manufacturers. . oa eee Oe nee eee a a a el le 
Coke By-Products Plants and Gas Companies et ts Bm SMe & Ree te we 229 
Engineers, Consultants, and Testing . . . ©. . «© «© «© «© © © © ee ee 695 
ee ee a a a a 845 
Se . - « «+ « + £ e tle lhl lle Se ee ew 96 
ee kh. & «§ «¢ ££ « +e es ee POR Se et Oe Se hue hlU/e 270 
Food Products Manufacturers . . ....... 2. «© «© © «© «© «© «© «© « « « 2054 
Glass, Ceramics and Refractory Mfrs... . . . . ©. 2. 2. ee ee ek ek 664 
Leather Products Manufacturers .§ . . . . . . . 2. ew ee ee 214 
Linoleum, Artificial Leather Mfrs. . . . . . . 2. we ee kk 133 
Uj. « « ¢ « «+ # *« © © 6© © ee +e eh .hUhU!hUuhhlUh hl! 587 
Oil, Fat and Soap Industries ._. +e’ e weer ee eer +e oR ee 259 
Paint, Varnish, Lacquer and Ink Mfrs. a a a a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 506 
Paper and Pulp Products Manufacturers. . . . . . . 2. 2. 1 we ew ee eek 725 
Petroleum Refining and Related Mfrs... . . . . . 2. 2. 6 ew ew eee kk 556 
Pharmaceut'cal and Cosmetic Mfrs. . . . . . . . 1. ee ee 471 
Plastics and Insulation Manufacturers . . . . . . . . . ee ee kk 247 
Rubber Products Manufacturers. . ~ *e ew > >. & 2 we we eK eis & 4 358 
Storage and Dry Battery Manufacturers ik @ es €@ k& & @ 6B & Se Kk kK ew & SX 82 
Sugar Manufacturers and Refiners .§ . . . . . . . 2. ee ee ek kk 151 
Textiles, Bleachers, Dyers, Finishers . . . . . . . . . . oe ee ee kk kk 521 
ee ee. © € et & &« £& © ee we oe wee &’ Se Hees 258 
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MAILING LIST. All CEC customers get a copy of the Distribution List, a compilation of 26,000 names, titles and addresses of men 
who regularly use and want catalog information. This list is printed industry-by-industry, and is constantly under check for 
revisions and additions. You'll find it invaluable for individual mailings. 


TRIPLE INDEX. Only in CEC are process industries materials and equipment classified by company, trade and product names. 
PREPRINTS AND REPRINTS. At a low cost, Reinhold will furnish additional copies of individual catalogs to its customers. 


MERCHANDISING. Reinhold is constantly at work to make certain that your catalog in CEC is used. ‘Process Engineering” 
is issued regularly throughout the year to CEC recipients, carrying news of developments in the industry, listing changes you moy 
need to make in your catalog. In addition, Reinhold merchandises CEC through a half million advertising impressions in trade 
papers, through direct mail campaigns, and through reports on research studies. 


RE-DISTRIBUTION OF CATALOGS. One of our most important advantages, we believe, is our re-distribution program. 
By sending used catalogs to engineering students in accredited colleges and universities, we are building acceptance among 


future engineers and production men for your products and for CEC. Thus distribution through CEC brings not only immediate 
sales, but also a long-term lease on customers for you. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG 
REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


New York + Chicago + Philadelphia + Cleveland 
Buffalo + tLosAngeles + San Francisco 
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CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 





War End Uses of Some Chemicals 





ALLOCATIONS OF CASEIN: 1944 ALLOCATIONS 


(Thousands of pounds, dry basis) 


Use 
TOTAL ALLOCATIONS 1/ 


Paper 2/ 
Adhesives 
Paint 
Plastics 
Rubber 


Building materiale 

Food and pharmaceuticals 
Textiles 

Leather 

Insecticides 
Miscellaneous uses 3/ 





VY The new supply of casein for 1944, according to records of the War Food Administration, 
amounted to 62,108,000 pounds of which 14,883,000 were derived from domestic sources and 


47,225,000 were imported. 


/ for the siging of paper and wallpaper finishing, with the former the more important use. 





sspunt percent Dee Amount Percent 
67,604 200.0 
26,150 38.6 TOTAL ALIOCATIONS...ccccccccesecsess 63,194 100.0 
ber + 7 Brport...... 5 / 
5 a4 PTITTTITIIT ITT Titi iie 5 oN 
$518 a2 Direct military 2/secccsesceseeseneesees 938 le 
2,852 42 
977 2.9 CURSE USEBocccccccccccccccccccececcecces 62,231 98.5 
= oe Fhame-Quecliagscccccecoccecccccccececs 54 669 66.5 
860 13 Extreme pressure lubriceste..cccccccce 6,010 9.5 
275 nw Cutting and drawing ofle...ssscecseses 1,416 2.3 
«a Miscellaneous uses and small orders... 1% 0.2 
13,079 19.4 


¥ Lees than one-tenth of one percent. 
2/ Bnd-use data not available. 


OF CHLORINATED PARAFPINS: JANUARY 1,-JUWE 30, 1945 
(Thousands of pounds) 























































































CONSUKPT!0N 0 LINE: 2944 
‘ Includes a large quantity of casein for the manufacture of fibers and amaller quantities "onan af geuaael 
for other end-uses not specified. 
Use Aes ups Percent 
ALLOCATIONS OF CHLORINE: JANUARY 1, 1944-JUNE 30, 1945 TOTAL CONSUMPTION 9,75 ma @ 
Direct milit j 5, dat “py 
(Short tons, pure basis) Seneken sided 696 1.9 
Other uses | 22,9 
| Total Jan. 1- | uy 1,- | Jaa. 1,- Rubber chemicals 2/ ina? Siea 
Uses June WO, or we June YO, Dyestuffs, pigments, intermediates 19,3 21.5 
| Amount Percent 1945 | 19 1948 Drugs and pharmaceuticals 3/ 208 he2 
+ Explosives and stabilizers 3,02 Doe 
TOTAL ALLOCATIONS ....+e+seseeees «| 2,097,286 | 100.0) 686,908) 695,671 | 709,669 Photographic chentesis 1,935 ae 
| | Petroleum refining ¢/ 1,572 1.8 
Cy One eee ee 15 80 0.7} 1,903] 6,022 7,555 a a ee 1,553 1.7 
Direct ailitary Yececcccccces ecccece ° 57,238 2.7 29,839 | 25,220 12,179 Sn ee en ee See 
! | | ¢ cl « L/ End-use data not available, 
Other uses......+++ pacsiebesnseenenes 2,019 530 96.6] 665,166 664 ,429 689,935 S/ Qynthetie rubber additives such as cyclohexylasine, di:herylesine end hydroquinone. 
| d/ Aniline reserved largely for the aanufecture of sulfs druys. 
Chemical manufacture... ....sseeeseee 1,544 1ST 73.8 | 525,600 | 508,876 510,309 4/ For the preperation of emulsion treakers, petroleum sdditives, gesoline gum inhibitors, 
Paper processing, «.....seeeecseecee "25165 12,2) 88 O71 | oh gk2 61,740 end oil corrosion inhibitors, 
Metallurgical uses...........+ eecee 100 ,179 | 4.8 6,610} 29,018") & 51 &/ Flotation products, paraciticides, mildew inhibit » etc. About 163,000 pounds were al- 
Water treatment.........sccseessees 62,730 | 3.0 18,226 | 21,735 | 22,769 located under the small order exemption clause c! ullocetion control order, 
Sputientte FUBDOT. ..eecccrseeseccees * 1D me 9.0% 5A” : 19 
treatment....scees ecccccecesecs JP? | oil 2 | b, ° LOC: TTON - _ — . 
Petroleum refining. ....s.essesesees 1, 0.2) 495 30 | 471 ALLOCATIONS OF BB yee i... ~' tamet = JUNE SO, 1945 
Mievel laneous uses and emall | a a 
CPRSTCe cc cccccccccccccccecoccocece 39,745 | 1.9} 16 196 | 14,383 9,166 slat = ae is <r cen, Boe eee a ree"wane 
ita = = TOTAL | Jenuery l- July 1- January )<- 
1/ Bnd use deta not available. Pp alt June 30, December 31, June 30, 
| Amount Percent ss lo44 1944 
— iatiineal pore iceitdammiacaaall vm ee i startenitniaiaieeiaiaae 
ALLOC/TIONS OF CHEMICAL COTTON PILP: JANUARY 1, 19¥u-stNIE 30, 1945 Total Allocations....| 371,646 100.0} 118,714 136 267 116,865 
(Short tons) Direct militery D/eeeeses 1,868 0.5 < 638 1,148 
- az oil ; FOTCigdeccscccecs eevccces & 2/ 23} 20 45 
otal den. i] ety 2] de. LH Other WOSsccscccessecees 369,890 99.5 118,649 135,609 115,632 
= - - Sono 3. | Boe, S| dene 3 Aviation gasoline 3/...| 175,630 71 ©.707 71,746 “Se,177 
amount | Perceat] 1905 | x¢06 ‘| 19ue BUTERGccccccccccsccces 80,561 21.7) 30,830 27,431 22 ,300 
a ; | | ; Fhanolccccocccccccccocs 39,911 10.7 14,422 | 12,114 13,375 
° e A ADALINGcccccccsccccsecs 22,208 6. 9,574 6,768 6, 066 
TOTAL ALLOCATIONS. .ccccccsereseses 423,602} 100.0] 146,791] 139, sou | 137,237 9,403 2.5 3,982 3/203 2/213 
| } P 8,124 2.2 2,446 3,170 2,508 
RNIN sianccait ie tanccuen eee vaineunle 3,160 0.8} 1,280 1,120 760 3.574 1.0 "981 1163 1,432 
Pisene SHINE Meevsicsissencecnes es | 196,260 | 3] 60,172 61,654) = 7h ual pe 2,100 0.6 608 770 722 
| - Solvent blends “We eos 1,376 0.4 643) 733 ~ 
SURST BUPPcccecsecccscceccousncecuenes | 22% 202 | 52.9) $339) 76,820) 6? O43 Nitrodenzene...cceseees 1,618 0.4 401) 507 710 
2 ae | Rudder chemicals...+.+. 937 0.3 M4? 290} 300 
High tenacity yrrn...scccccessesees «| 120,168 26.0) 2 ,623 37,559| 29,986 Trichlorobenzene......+| 246 | 0.1 74) 98 ™” 
| Pleetics, film, and lacouer...sceees | 59,536 14.1) 714123) 20,562 17,861 | Miscellaneous wes 5/.. 24,202 | 6.5} 8,834) 7,613 7,758 
RPYOD. oe eees % ,598 8.4 13 ,652 11,241 10 ,705 —; ‘ 
Mert crs | 5 750 1.2 1,710 1,940 1,600 PY Mnd-use dete not available. 
Miscellane a) | | 2/ Less then one-tenth of one percent. 
orders 2 13 ,650 | 3.2 6,71 5 518 | 1,891 | 3/ Includes military aviation fuel. 
ee. See i 1 ¥, Blends as defined and controlled by Order M150. 
1/ Snd-use deta not ave 5/ Inclutes benzene used in the mnufecture of nylon, phthalete plasticizers, mlsic anhy- 
| 3 Includes cotton pulp for explosives produced in privete plante. aride, camphor, anthraquinone, resorcinol, alcohol densturant, amell orders, and other 
L miscellaneous uegs not specified. Quantities used in mylon comprise « substantial pert 
f of this total. No benzene was alloceted for the manufecture of eutomotive fuel during 
ALLOCATIONS OF CRESOLS AND CRESYLIC ACID, CRUDE AND REFINED: 1944 this period. 
Thousands of pounds) 
ALLOCATIONS OF COPPER OXIDES: JANUARY 1, 1944-JUNE D, 1945 
| . eer — (Thousands of pounds, 88% copper) 
| "se Perce Sethe 
| qOTA, ataccaries mayer eae Total Jan. 1, | uly 1,- | Jan. 1,- 
| 1 83,345 100.0 Use Jane 3, | Dec. 3i, | June 3, 
| as Amount | Percent} 1945 | 1944 19uu 
| . 
' 
| wr TOTAL ALLOCATIONS....0csseeseeceees 27,640| 100.0/ 13,¥m | 10,106 | 4,100 
| dhe 
a Se Direct military Morrecseereseeererenee 5,498 19.9 0} 2,588 | 2,910 
37°1 Bpeshs cocscccccccccccccecescocs eeccoce 106 0.4 58 % | 12 
"Ore % fistitien teen eeerererernserenes . a GUST WEEDococccccccccocccoccssceseecce! BSS 79.7 13,376 7 ,4e2 1,178 
Disinfect 769 Anti-fouling painte...ssssecsceseceee| 18,687 67.6| 12,277 5 617 793 
we ae 3-4 Dyes and pignents.. ‘ Suu 2.0 0 Suu 0 
beresporalit 206 Blectropiating..... . 732 2.6 4m 301 ° 
edicinale 0-3 SRI iiscccvccseccnveseneseccess 504 1.8 287 200 17 
Dyes ane es 0.3 Gasoline evectoner.... peeeeesenessese yo 1.3 75 205, 60 
Secelianeous uses and anall orders... 404 PadahsGBecccccosscocccccecsccocesces 326 1.2 163 82 81 
Miscellaneous uses and sual) orders... 88% 3.2 143 533 207 
2/ Includes oil additives, L/ Bnd-use data not availadie. 



























































rdingly, with the prospect that this 
rend will be accelerated. New synthetic 
etergents are continuing to grow in 
olume. This industry is increasing its 
‘\w material requirements. Pulp and 
iper has been produced in volume well 
ove prewar levels with expansion pro- 
rams under way to increase present 
pacities. The outlook appears to be 


more dependent on availability of raw 
materials than upon any change in 
consumer demand. 


Synthetic rubber production is declin- 
ing under growing competition from 
natural rubber. This trend will con- 
tinue as supplies of the natural product 
become more abundant. Total consump- 
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tion of rubber is at a high level and 
consumption of rubber chemicals should 
remain far above prewar standards. 
For many years rayon has shown an 
almost unbroken annual growth and 
should continue to do so in the next 
few years. 


Plastic materials expansion has con- 
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CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 





tinued its brilliant march forward and 
will probably continue to expand for 
some time. Over $50 million has been 
spent on synthetic resin research since 
1939 and the number of technical spe- 
cialists engaged in the plastics industry 
has more than trebled in the past nine 
years. 

Petroleum refineries are setting new 
peacetime records for runs to stills and 
there is every indication that the in- 
dustry will improve its position as a 
consumer of a wide variety of materials 
and a constantly growing variety of 
finished products. 

All of this adds up to the belief that 
the industries which offer the largest 
outlets for chemical raw materials ap- 
pear to be able to maintain a high rate 
of operations for at least another year. 


Foreign Trade 


In the coming year, the European re- 
covery program will swell exports of 
the products of chemical process indus- 
tries. In addition to the greatly ex- 
panded home demand for all types of 
finished turned out by the 
chemical industries, there is 
competition for these supplies from all 
parts of the world. The value of chem- 


products 


pr ocess 


ical exports is four times that of the 
last prewar yeal 

United States export trade has been 
of such record proportions that it has 


materially to the 


prosperity. A reversal in trend is in 
evitable cumulative rise in 
the disparity between exports and im- 


contributed national 
Hpecause the 


yorts is rapidly depleting the exchange 
I I ; 


dollars available in outside countries. 
Anothe tactor of owing s onific ince 
is the curtailment of foreign require 
ments through 1 gradual increase in 
productive facilities abroad. 
Construction 

4 McGraw-Hill survey of business 
plans conducted by its field research and 


economics departments showed that 
chemical companies spent $1.4 billion 
on new plants and equipment in 1947. 
They will spend $1.2 billion in 1948 


The petroleum industry spent $540 mil 


lion in 1947 and plans to equal that 
amount in 1948. In reply to questions 
on 1949 plans b of the chemical 
companies said that they will spend as 
much or more than in 1948. Only 28% 
said that they would spend less. Ap 
proximately 25° of the chemical com- 
panies completed their expansion pro- 
grams in 1947. By the end of 1948 
65% of the chemical companies will 
have completed their post-war expan- 


sion. The petroleum industry completed 
only 11° of its expansion program in 
1947 be completed 
this year. 


and only 26° will 


Control Over Purchases 


Because of the highly technical na- 
ture of their manufacturing operation, 
buying habits in the chemical process 
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Relation of Chemical Process to Other Industries 


Chemical Process 


Sete tticaael— 
$10.949,036,311 















Food ; 
Industries 
$10,618,025,930 






Machinery | 
Manufacture’ | 


$ 9,912,333,468 / 


j 


| 


j 
j 


Miscellaneous 


$ 9,879,804,055 





Metal Industry 
$ 9,164,384,952 















Industries 





wn ce 1939 


of Manufactures 





industry are shaped by the necessity 
for application of sound chemical en- 
gineering principles in the selection of 
the processes to be used, and in decid- 
ing upon the type of equipment which 
permit these processes to operate at 
their highest efficiency. This was true 
in the prewar era, and is doubly true 
today when management is striving 
for greater mechanization in order to 
reduce the number of manhours per 


unit of output. This includes not only 
the development of new equipment of 
improved design, but also a more 
of all the mechanical aids 


for efficiency in produc- 


vene ral use 
which 


tion. 


make 


Increased emphasis on im- 
provement will result in streamlining 
many operations. This means more and 
better 


ing devices, checks 


process 


automatic controls, proportion- 


balancers on 


and vo- 


and 
time, temperature, pressure, 
lume relations. That is why men of 
technical training have the deciding 
voice in purchases of equipment. 


A pre-war survey made by Ernst & 


Ernst, New York, in which several 
thousand industrial plants were asked 
to name the men who initiate and 
specify purchases, was later checked 


by Chemical Engineering and broken 


down into three main divisions: those 
to recommend purchases; those to se- 
lect make; and those who authorize 


orders. In the first two divisions, chemi- 


cal and other engineers, plant manage- 


administration were 


influence, 


ment and plant 


have the major 


general administratior 


shown to 
plant and 


authorizing orders. 


most important In 


first-hand in- 
purchases of 
Chemical En- 
to 
889 executives in the chemical process 
industries in Indiana 
and Maryland, replies being re- 
ceived and tabulated. Of this total, 189 
replied that purchase of raw materials 
was a matter of collaboration between 
production and research departments; 
136 named the production department 
responsible for purchases, and in 
cases the research department was 
the functioning agent, although three 
of the replies credited the research de- 
partment with the deciding voice only 


effort to 
about 


In an obtain 


formation the 


chemical raw materials, 


gineering mailed a questionnaire 
Pennsylvania, 


360 


as 


9” 


in the purchase of new chemicals. 


Mechanical Needs 


During the period of enforced maxi- 
mum production much study went into 
the refinement and improvement of 
processes. At present there is a huge 
deferred demand for new equipment 
throughout the process’ industries. 
Higher production costs as represented 
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AN INFLUENTIAL AND EF- 
FECTIVE MEDIUM TO REACH 
CHEMICAL BUYING POWER 


Journal of 





CHEMICAL EDUCATION 


PUBLISHED BY THE DIVISION 
OF CHEMICAL EDUCATION OF THE 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 


Few, if any, American industries have as__ the great plants which serve America as does 
close a link between the colleges and univer- _ the chemical industry: — 
sities and the practical every-day operation of 


® Through ACS Committees there is a system of accrediting of approved institutions for train- 
ing chemists and a constant interpretation to these institutions of the needs of the industry. 

® To an almost universal degree executives in the chemical industry, either business or technical, 
are chemists or chemical engineers, recruited through the colleges and universities that train 
chemists and chemical engineers. 

¢ A substantial proportion of faculty members of college and university chemical departments 
also act as consultants to industry. 

¢ A substantial number of business and technical executives in the chemical industry are teach- 
ing in institutions training chemists and chemical engineers. 

® Current manpower problems require a constant close working relationship between those who 


educate chemists and those who employ them. 


The JOURNAL OF CHEMICAL EDUCATION ness. The chemical industry is built on chemical 

the link between education and industry in th ducation; chemical education serves the chemical 

mical field. It not only serves the expanding edu industry and the JOURNAL OF CHEMICAL 

laboratory supplies and equip EDUCATION serves both. It has a unique status 

strategic entree to the entit s a “continuing textbook,” constantly interpreting 

dustry the complex and rapid development of chemical 

There are no “studious cloisters pale” in chemical technology not only for students and professors but 
ducation, no vast gulf between college and busi also for executives in the chemical industry 





REACH THE FOUR POINT CHEMICAL EDUCATION MARKET 


1. The College and University Market 
A constantly expanding market for laboratory apparatus, equipment, chemicals and supplies. 
2. The “Future Personnel” Market 
The countless thousands of students who ''wear out" the library copies of "Chemical Education." 
3. The College Professor Consultants Market 
Faculty members who act as consultants to the chemical industry or are in charge of industry- 
sponsored university research projects. 
4. The Chemical Industry Executive Market 
Executives who depend on the Journal for their essential contact with training of chemical per- 
sonnel and interpretation of new developments. 











The non-competitive chemical publication that completely covers its field. Read by chemistry professors in 94% 
of the colleges and universities of America. 


}JOURNAL, OF CHEMICAL EDUCATION 


S500 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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CATALOG SERVICE 


for sellers and buyers in the PROCESS INDUSTRIES market 


Se Sweet's Catalog Service is a product information system for sellers and buyers in American industry. Its 
elements are (1) FILES of specially designed catalogs on the products of hundreds of companies having 
common markets, and (2) SELECTIVE DISTRIBUTION of these files to qualified buying factors. Reversing 
the procedure by which catalogs are distributed with the request that they be filed, the Sweet's system 
“pre-files” them before distribution. This simple and effective control assures their instant accessibility at all 


times in each recipient's office. 








SWEET'S FILE for the PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


Sweet's File for the Process Industries, one of 
seven Sweet's Files (see opposite page), is specially de- 
signed to meet the catalog needs of operating and 
maintenance officials of important manufacturing es- 
tablishments in the process industries. The current 
issue of this file contains 212 manufacturers’ catalogs, 
totalling 1,628 pages, filed in 7 sections and 38 sub- 


sections as follow 8: 


Processing Equipment glass 

thermal insulation 

refractories 

roofing and siding 

waterproofing and dampproofing 
flooring and paving 

paints and finishes 


crushing and grinding 
mechanical separation 
mixing 

drying and forming 
heat transfer 
fabricated plate 
non-metallic 


Structural Equipment 
Mechanical Equipment ane 
structural systems 


doors and hardware 
skylights and ventilators 
partitions, fences and guards 
chimneys 


material handling 

power transmission 
pumps and compressors 
pipe and fittings 

valves and traps 
measuring and controlling 


lubrication Piant Utilities 
miscellaneous equipment and , 
. power generation 
supplies 


water conditioning, sewage and 
refuse disposal 

air conditioning and refrigeration 

lighting 

protection and communication 


Electrical Equipment 
motors and generators 
controls 
other electrical equipment 


Materials Service Equipment, 
metals Special Services 


Distribution 


Sweet's File for the Process Industries is distributed 
annually to manufacturers of chemicals, drugs, explos- 
ives, fertilizers, food products, glass, leather products, 
oils, paint, paper, plastics, rock products, soap, ete. 
Individuals reached are plant executives, engineers 
and technically qualified purchasing officials. Of their 
many titles, the following are typical: President, Vice- 
president in charge of Production, General Manager, 
Plant (or Works) Manager, Chief Engineer, Production 
Manager, Maintenance Superintendent, Director of 
Purchasing. Total distribution — 10,000 files. 

Following the initial distribution of each new issue to 
selected offices at the time of issuance. additional files 
are forwarded throughout the ensuing vear to newly 
qualified offices as disclosed in daily news reports, appli- 
cations and by field investigation. 

The distribution is recorded in a printed list which 
is furnished clients for their exclusive use as a part of 
each service contract, 


Issuance 


Sweet's File for the Process Industries is scheduled for 
issuance in the fall of the year preceding its issuance 
date. The time required for its compilation and produc- 
tion necessitates the settlement of catalog plans and 
the receipt of service orders well in advance of the 
distribution date. 


How to Get the Best Resulis 
From Sweet's Catalog Service 


Prospective buyers consult manufacturers’ catalogs in 
Sweet's to study and compare the advantages of com- 
peting products, to determine which of them best meet 
their specific requirements, to select those which appear 
to be worth further inquiry or, as is often the case, 
to decide at once which shall be specified or ordered. 

Whatever buying action you want your prospects to 
take, you should make sure that the catalog you will 
file and distribute in Sweet's contains information of 
the kind and amount that will prompt them to take it. 
Your catalog in Sweet’s should anticipate questions 
most likely to be asked by your prospects regarding 
product forms, characteristics, performance and use. It 
should contain more than brief allusions to these im- 
portant subjects. It should make all necessary use of 
text, tables, illustrations and diagrams to demonstrate 
them convincingly. 

Expert advice on effective organization and design of 
essential product information which is to be distributed 
in the Sweet’s Files may be had through members of 
Sweet's consulting staff. Their services are available to 
clients without extra charge. 





Printing specifications 


Catalog sizes — multiples of 4 pages (4, 8, 12, 16, ete.). 
Trim page size — 83% x 11 in. 

Stock — white coated. 

Typography — as desired. 

Cuts — client to supply. 120 screen recommended. 


PYO (Print-Your-Own) service 


Clients may, if they prefer, print their own catalogs and 
deliver them to Sweet’s for filing and distribution. 
Special charges, lower than those for the complete serv- 
ice, apply to catalogs handled in this way. It is required 
that such catalogs be produced in accordance with 
Sweet's “Mechanical Specifications.” a copy of which 
is given to all PYO clients, and that copy and layout be 
submitted to Sweet’s for checking before client orders 
cuts and before type is set. 


Pre-prints and reprints 


Individually bound copies of clients’ catalogs may be 
ordered at any time in advance of the issuance of the 
file in which they are to be distributed or not later than 6 
months after their appearance in such file unless covered 
by subsequent renewal contract. Charges on request. 


Pre-filing 

Catalogs in Sweet’s are filed in sections according to 
products or uses of products. Catalogs within each sec- 
tion are filed alphabetically by manufacturers’ names. 


File-indexing 


Each manufacturer’s catalog is numbered and indexed 
under (1) manufacturer's name, (2) products or serv- 
ices described or illustrated and (3) trade names. 


Charges 

Service charges on catalogs distributed in Sweet’s range 
between 8/10 and 3% cents (approx.) per catalog 
page per office, depending on the catalog’s size, use of 
color printing and distribution required. See listing 
under “Publications,” this section of Market Data 
Book. A charge seale will be sent on request. 


Sweet’s charges include 
|) catalog design — or such assistance or supervision 
as may be desired; 
catalog printing — PYO service excepted; 
catalog filing and distribution: 
use of confidential distribution lists — excepting 
Sweet's File for Builders. 


~weet’s charges do not include 


hotographs, drawings or cuts. These will be made, if 


esired, at client’s order at prevailing rates. For informa- 

on and charges on special requirements (special stock, 
‘ip work, varnished covers, etc.), communicate with 
rinting Department, Sweet’s Catalog Service, New 
Lork ofee. 
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by increases in wage scales, cost of 
fuel, power, and raw materials place a 
premium on efficiency of operations in 
order to meet the competitive situation 
which ultimately must result. Mechani- 
zation promises to be carried out to a 
degree hitherto unknown and _ this 
means an unprecedented demand for 
all the mechanical appliances which 
mechanization implies. Mechanical re- 
quirements of the process industries 
cover such a wide range that they prac- 
tically include everything in the equip- 
ment category. Those most commonly 
and widely used include: 


Solids Handling—Cranes, hoists, air lifts, 
conveyors, stackers, bins, trucks, cars. 
Liquid and Gas Handling—Pumps, com- 
pressors, fans, nozzles, blowers, pipes, 

valves, tanks. 

Disintegration—Crushers, grinders, pulver- 
izers, shredders, colloid mills. 

Mixing—Mixers, agitators, kneaders, emul- 
sifiers. 

Evaporating and Distilling—Stills, columns, 
evaporators, vacuum pans. 


Heating, Cooling and Freezing—Heat ex- 
changers, coolers, condensers, compres- 
sors, coils. 


Screens, electrostatic pre- 
cipitators, air and magnetc separators, 
air filters, dust collectors. 

Wet Separation—Filters, washers, screens, 
thickeners, classifiers, presses, expellers, 
centrifugals, flotation cells, dialyzers. 

Drying and Firing—Dryers, kilns, furnaces. 

Controlling—Instruments such as _  fiow- 
meters, gages, thermometers, volt meters, 
samplers, feeders and scales. 

Chemical Reaction—Autoclaves, 
torts, nitrators, digesters, tanks, 
izers, special equipment 

Packaging—Filling, closing 
chines, containers 

Air-Conditioning — Air 
tems, unit heaters and 

Power Transmission—Belting, 
gears, bearings, couplings, 
ers 

Laabe itior oO ind 
\ grease cups 

Steam and Power Generation 
tokers, turbines, engines, coils, 
Vaives tor process steam, fue Is. 

Generation and Use of Electricity—Genera- 
tors, motors, transformers, switchgear 

Miscellaneous—Welding equipment, 
lighting, fire extinguishers, etc 


Dry Separation 








ketties, re- 
vulcan- 


and sealing ma- 


SVS- 


-conditioning 


|1 cooler 


chain drives, 
spee d reduc- 
grease, lubrication 


sollers, 


pipe and 


tools, 


Many of the above items are used in 
each one of the chemical in- 
dustries. 


process 


The 1939 census shows that power 
was expended in the chemical process 
industries at the rate of 30,000,000,000 
which approximately 50 per 
generated within the plants 


kw., of 
cent 
and the rest purchased. 


was 


Over 800,000 electric motors are in 
service in the chemical process indus- 
tries and aggregate horsepower in ex- 
cess of 12,500,000. This total represents 
approximately 27 per cent of the total 
horsepower in all manufacturing in- 
dustries. The average horsepower of 
moters used is 15, but all types are 
used from fractional sizes to the larg- 
est. One noticeable trend is toward 
the use of vapor-proof and dust-proof 
motors. 


Fuel consumption in 1939, including 
100,000,000 tons of bituminous coal, 
70,000,000 barrels of fuel oil, 845,000,- 
000 M cubic feet of natural and manv- 
factured gas, 2,185,000 tons of anthra- 
cite coal. and 650.000 tons of coke. 
amounted to 50 per cent of the fuel 
consumption for all industries. 
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Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Catalog Design Guide and 
Check Lists of Catalog Information 


A summary of basic principles of 
catalog design dealing with organiza- 
tion of product information for maxi- 
mum utility. Check lists on separate 
sheets cover items of information re- 
garding (1) producer, (2) materials, 
(3) equipments, and (4) services. 
Issued by Sweet’s Catalog Service. 


Story of the Chemical Process Indus- 
tries. 


Facts and figures on the chemical 
process industries market together 
with information on the _ editorial 


coverage of Chemical Industries. The 
booklet defines the extent of the mar- 
ket, and shows what goods and ser- 
vices the industries buy. It 
gives the estimated number of plants 
in the industries and breaks them 
down into industry groups. There are 
and 


process 


estimates on purchases of goods 
services for 1947 and for the five year 


period, 1947-1951. 


Inquiries—Their Care and Handling 


for Industrial Adve rtise rs. 


Putman Publishing Company, pub- 
lisher of Chemical Proce ssing Preview 
this booklet, 
relating to the 


such as “Should inquiries be 


discusses, in numerous 


questions handling of 
inquiries, 
sent to salesmen immediately?”; “How 
qualify inquiries for follow-up?”; “Do 


important industrial men _ inquire?” 
etc. 

Associations 

American Association of Textile 
Chemists & Colorists, Lowell Textile 


Institute, Lowell, Mass. 
American Ceramic Society, 2525 N. 
High St., Columbus, O. 


American Chemical Society, 1155 
16th St., Washington, D. C. 

American Institute of Chemists, 60 
E. 42nd St., New York. 

American Oil Chemists Society, 509 
Poydras St., New Orleans. 

American Petroleum Institute, 50 W. 
50th St., New York. 

Association of American Soap & 
Glycerine Producers, 295 Madison Ave., 
New York. 

Bureau of Raw Materials for Ameri- 
can Vegetable Oils and Fat Industries, 
National Press Bldg., Washington, D.C. 

Calcium Chloride Association, Penob- 
scot Bldg., Detroit. 

Chemical Alliance, Inc., Woodward 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Chlorine Institute, 50 E. 41st St., 
New York. 

Electrochemical Society, 
University, New York. 

Essential Oil Association of U. S., 
220 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Glycerine Producers Association, 295 
Madison Ave., New York. 


Columbia 


Manufacturing Chemists’ Associa- 
tion, Woodward Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 

National Association of Insecticide, 


& Disinfectant Mfrs., 110 E. 42nd St., 
New York. 


National Fertilizer Association, In- 
vestment Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
National Institute of Oilseed Pro- 


ducts, 149 California St., San Fran- 
cisco. 

National Paint, Varnish and Lac- 
quer Association, 1500 Rhode Island 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

National Soybean Processors Asso- 
ciation, Board of Trade Bldg., Chi- 
cago. 


Plastics Materials Mfr’s Association, 
Tower Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Society of Chemical Industry, 
Washington St., Brooklyn. 
Society of the Plastics Industry, 295 
Madison Ave., New York. 
Organic Chemical Mfrs. 
15th, New York. 
Technical Association of Pulp & 
Paper Industry, 122 E. 42nd St., New 
York. 


30D 


Synthetic 
Association, 60 E. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface: unsupported state- 


inents, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 


Agricultural Chemicals, 254 W. 3ist St., 
New York }!, N. Y. Published by Industry 


Publications, Inc. Est. 1946. Type page, 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 20th 
preceding Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, 4,704. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $130.00 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 
6 110.00 60.00 35.00 
12 100.00 55.00 20.00 
Standard red, $25; bleed, $15 
Analytical Chemistry, 332 West 42nd St., 
New York 18 Published by American 
Chemical Society Est. 1929 Subscrip- 
tion, $2.50 to members, others, $3. Trim 
size, 8x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th. Forms close 25th Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. ABC applicant 


Rates, based on space used in one yea! 
and in combination with Industrial an 
Engineering Chemistry, Chemical Ab- 
stracts, and Journal of American Chem- 
ical Society 1 page, $380; 6 pages, $3340 
12 pages, $315; 24 pages, $305 Wher 
Chemical and Engineering News is in 
cluded in combination: 1 page, $380 
pages, $340; 13 pages, $315; 25 pages 
$305 

Standard orange, red 
low, $95: bleed, $35 


green, blue, yel 


For additional data sce insert between page 
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Chemical Abstracts, 332 West 
New York 18. Published by 
Chemical Society Est. 1907. Subscrip 
tion, $7 to members, others, $15. Trin 


size, 7x10. Type page, 6x8%. Pub- 


42nd St 
Americat 
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7 pages, $340; 13 pages, $315; 25 pages, 
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Chemical and Engineering News, 332 W. 


42nd St., New York 18 Published by 
American Chemical Society Est 1923 
Subscription, $2 to members, others, $4 
Trim size, 8x11! Type page, 7x10. Pub 
lished Monday Forms close 20 days 
pre Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation (Sworn), 63,450, Com- 
panies, officials, 5,795; works execs., 2,162; 
foremen, supervisors 2,178; engineers 
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and Journal of American Chemical So- 
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25 pages, $495 
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Chemical Engineering (with Chemical & 
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St., New ork 18. Published by McGraw 
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page, 7x10. Published about 15tl Forms 
close 251 Agency discounts 15-2 
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New York 18. Published by 
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7%x9%. Published August. Forms close 
April 15. Agency discounts, 15-0 Cir 
culation (Swern), 15,300, Rates—l1 page, 
$440; 2 pages, $600; 4 pages, $900; 6 
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pages, $150 Insert catalogs (electro- 
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Chemical Eugineering Progress, |20 East 
4ist St.. New York 17 Published by 
American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers. Est. 1946 Subscription, $6. Trim 
size, 8\4x1ll\ Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
lished ist Forms 5th Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 9,269; (gross), 10,189. Mfg. 
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close 
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Franchise — 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING was estab- 
lished to help the chemical engineer, what- 
ever his title, do his job better, easier and 
more efficiently — to give him information on 
trends and developments, new equipment and 
products, new operations and processes. This 
service aids him in the design, operation, 
production and management of the Chemical 
Process Industries’ plants. 


The common denominator of this industry is 
chemical engineering, while the chemical en- 
gineer is the guiding force leading the indus- 
try to further advances in new fields. 


This is the man who specifies and buys your 
equipment and materials. 


This is the man for whom CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING is published. 


Editorial Design — 


The editors of CHEMICAL ENGINEER- 
ING must continue to serve this man if they 
are to keep this franchise. 


Fourteen full-time editors, the largest staff of 
any chemical publication, are responsible for 
providing the chemical engineer with this 
information so necessary to his daily job. 


The “Chem & Met” Reports (a monthly fea- 
ture) are known and widely read throughout 
the industry. Each month a subject of overall 
interest is thoroughly explored in terms of 
how it will help the man in charge of plant 
operation. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING has been pub. 
lishing a pictured flowsheet insert each 
month for the past seven years. This feature 
has become so popular that it was necessary 
to reprint these flowsheets in book form. 


The editors are experts in chemical process- 
ing, with years of plant experience and edi- 
torial know-how behind them. They have the 
contacts in the industry that are so necessary 
to getting the latest story. And they have the 
knack of putting it into the plain every-day 
language of the chemical engineer. 


Chis editorial excellence is unapproached by 
any other paper. It will continue to stay head 
and shoulders above the field. 


The Market — 


The most complete data to be had today on 
American manufacturing is the McGraw-Hill 
Census of Manufacturers. It lists all plants 
with 21 or more employees; these plants ac- 





count for about 90% of both employment 
and value of goods manufactured. A break- 
down of the Chemical Process Industries fol- 
lows: 


Industry Plants* 
DE cntiseheeeiksneneemenes 882 
Coke Oven Products ..............4.. 39 
NN ae NE itn ows ee casecae ne 393 
Explosives & Fireworks .............. 91 
RES eee Serer 314 
CO 1,560 
DE lieot aaah wawhnsnctsn 372 
Se Oe CN is ct dit wad netaneeue 241 
RI ee ee 95 
oe eee ee 519 
Py CUD 6 ces anecdedecese ens 563 
a ee 643 
ee 448 
Pe ore dai hah a in iciacld ora 3 dais et abc 166 
Rayon & Allied Products............. 29 
er 189 
ME ha Wiha ba dikscwe buslkbwe bere en 261 
RE ty: arash ince poate ararken aerate enae 1,704 

Total 8,509 


*These figures are the latest available from the con- 
tinving McGraw-Hill census. 
Common Unit Operations 

and Services — 


Regardless of the end-product, all chemical 
processes have many similar operations and 
services. Among these are: 

Solids Handling 

Liquid & Gas Handling 

Disintegration 

Mixing 

Evaporating—Distilling 

Heating-Cooling-Freezing 

Dry Separation 

Wet Separation 

Drying-Firing 

Controlling 

Chemical Reaction 

Materials of Construction 

Chemical Raw Materials 
General Plant Services: Packaging, Air Con- 
ditioning, Power Transmission, Lubrication, 


Generation of Steam & Power, Generation & 
Use of Electricity. 


The broad scope of the market, as shown by 
the unit operations employed, includes the 
use of all manner of equipment, equipment 
components, auxiliary equipment, and mate- 
rials of construction that are required to 
implement the unit operations. Included, 
of course, are the raw materials that are 
processed. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING’ s 
Readers — 


In the main, these are the men responsible 
for plant management and production engi- 
neering in the chemical process plants. Their 
chief reading interest is to keep posted on 
up-to-date chemical production, processing 
and operating techniques, wherever such 
techniques are developed, and the means by 
which these techniques are activated — equip- 
ment and accessories, raw materials, construc- 
tion matérials. That's what they find in 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING. 


Not all CHEMICAL ENGINEERING read- 
ers Carry production management or produc- 
tion engineering titles. A goodly number of 
them are higher echelon executives. Quite a 
few of them are chemists and research engi- 
neers, Many are plant operating and main- 
tenance men. But all of them have an interest 
in production, else they would quit reading 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING, for there 
would be little in it for them. 


There are always areas of interest and respon- 
sibility that overlap along the fringes. The 
segments of industry's practical working pat- 
tern cannot be sharply defined and set off one 
from another. But the overlapping areas are 
small compared with the large central core of 
interests and responsibilities that are distinct- 
ly production management and production 
engineering — the function CHEMICAL EN. 
GINEERING serves. 


Circulation — 


The circulation growth of CHEMICAL EN- 
GINEERING is indicative of the tremendous 
expansion of the Chemical Process Industries 
in the past decade. The responsibilities shoul- 
dered by the industry during World War II 
hurried along many developments which 
would not have come to light = many years. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING, through use 


PAID CIRCULATION 

















of the McGraw-Hill Census of Manufactur 
ing Plants, is able to identify and reach the 
buying power of the industry. This census 
lists all the worthwhile manufacturing plants 
by name, location, number of employees, and 
products. It is the only place where this in 
formation is obtainable — no other publisher 
has this information. Penetration of circula 
tion through the plant is the other factor that 
is pushing CHEMICAL ENGINEERING's 


circulation to new heights 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING is doing its 
job by reaching the worthwhile plants and 
the buying influences within those plants 
That's why CHEMICAL ENGINEERING'S 
PAID circulation, audited semi-annually by 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations, continues 
to rise 


Advertising Recognition — 


Another important point by which to meas 
ure CHEMICAL ENGINEERING is adver 


tising acceptance 


Recognition and acceptance among advertis- 
ers is proved by the record 


From August 1947 through July 1948 manu 
facturers or equipment, materials and services 
used more advertising space in CHEMICAI 
ENGINEERING than in any other publica 
tion in the field — 3698 pages of space by 
550 advertisers. Thus the advertiser rates 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING fist 


The leading manufacturers of equipment ma- 
terials and services for the Chemical Process 
Industries recognize and accept CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING as the advertising medium 
for their product story 


Advertising Cost 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING, following its 
original purpose, is covering all phases of 
chemical plant design, operation, production 
and management. The primary objective is to 
serve the man who is responsible for the 
overall efficiency of the chemical engineering 
operation, processes, and plant 


By serving these men CHEMICAL ENGI 
NEERING is also serving you, the advertiser 

and at a minimum cost to you. For as 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING ’'s circulation 
grows with the expansion of the chemical 
process industries, the unit cost of reaching 
the important buying influences of this ex- 
panding market continues downward, At 
present, the advertising rate per thousand is 
$11.57 — an all-time low. 





Award for 
Chemical Engineering 
Achievement 


1933—Carbide & Carbon Chemi 
cals ¢€ orporanon 
1935—Organic Chemicals Depart 


ment, E. I. DuPont De 
Nemours & Co., Inc 

1937—Monsanto Chemical 
pany 


Com 


1939—Standard Oil Development 
Company 

1941—The Dow Chemical Com- 
pany 

1943—The American Synthetic 


Rubber Industry 

1945—The Atomic Bomb Project 
1947—Merck & Co., Inc 

The 9th Award will be 
November 10, 1948 

The winner will be announced 
in the September issue with details 
in the October issue of 


ENGINEERING 


Riven 


to follow 


CHEMICAI 














PACIFIC PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


Market: Pacific Process Industries, a special 
section of CHEMICAL ENGINEERING, is 
designed to fit the needs of the fast growing 
chemical process industries in the eleven 
western states. Printed on natural tint stock 
and bound in the regular edition it is distrib. 
uted to subscribers in California, Oregon, 
Washington, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah and 
Nevada 


For the past decade, especially as a result of 
war-time developments, the West has enjoyed 
a tremendous chemical and industrial growth 
which continues to reach new heights. 


Editorial Objective: The great and rapid 
expansion of the chemical process industries 
in this area deserves complete and on-the- 
spot editorial coverage. Pacific Process Indus- 
tries stresses the broad developments and 
trends in the industry by following closely 


spot news on expanded manufacturing facil- 
ities, mew processes and products, personne! 
news, as well as conventions, technical so- 
ciety news, and meetings. 


PPI is the only publication that covers com 
prehensively developments and trends in this 
area. The potentialities of the region are 
explored and reported by the editors of PPI 


Circulation: The advertiser who tells his 
product story in PPI has the advantage of 
covering adequately the western chemical 
process industry with more than 3300 PAID 
subscriptions while enjoying the prestige of 
being part of a national publication. The 
advertiser enjoys the further advantage of 
appearing in a local magazine edited locally 
and serving local industry. 

Pacific Coast Editor JOHN R. CALLAHAM 
Editorial Assistant . JAMES F, CosGRAvE 

San Francisco, California 
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Current 















Chemenftafor Mailing List? 


This promotional publication (now with 
9,000 circulation) endeavors to highlight the 
process industry market and opportunities for 
those who sell to it. It provides a forum for 
advertisers to discuss their problems and is 
of interest to sales and advertising men and 
their agencies. 


Market and Media File? 


May we send you the current 
file containing data on 
CHEMICAL ENGINEER- 
ING and its market? New 
material has been added to 
keep pace with a 30 billion dol- 
lar process industry market. 











Classified Advertising — 


The 


Searchlight Section of CHEMICAL 


ENGINEERING is designed to give maxi- 


mum service to those advertisers who must 


get 


immediate results from their classified 


advertising. This section is reserved for op- 
portunity advertising (both employment and 


GHEMICAL 
NGINEERING 


business), special services to the industry, 
professional cards, used and surplus new 
equipment and grouped advertising in small 
space units. 

The use of the Searchlight Section is a con- 
venient, highly effective method of reaching 
the influential men in the field. 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Journal of American Chemical Society, 
332 West 42nd St., New York 18. Pub- 
ished by American Chemical Society. 
Est. 1879. Subscription, $4. to mem- 
bers, others, $10. Trim size, 77,x10. 
Type, 6x8%. Published bth. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 18,742. 

Rates, based on space used in one 
year and in combination with Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry, Chemical 
Abstracts, Analytical Chemistry—1 page, 
$380; 6 pages, $340; 12 pages, $315; 24 
pages, $305. When Chemical and En- 
gineering News is included in combina- 
tion 1 page, $380: 7 pages, $340; 13 
pages, $315; 25 pages, $305. 


r additional data see insert between pages 


© 


Journal of the American Oil Chemists 
Society, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. 
Published by American Oil Chemists So- 
ciety. Est. 1924. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 2,938; 
(gross), 3,135. Mfrs and processors, 
1,198; laboratories and chemists, 287; 
others, 1,470. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
5 95.00 60.00 40.00 
12 85.00 55.00 35.00 


Standard red, $35; bleed, 10%. 


Journal of Chemical @auectien, 500 Fifth 
Ave., New York 18. Published by Divi- 











sion of Chemical Education, American 
( chemical Society. Est. 1924. Subscrip- 
tion, $3 Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page 7x10. Publ ished 28th preceding 
Forms close 14th N.1.2 statement on 
request Agency Pena 15-2 Circu- 
n (Sworn), 8,216. Rates 
Tir 1 Page % Page 1% Page 
$130.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 
f 110.00 65.00 45.00 
12 100.00 60.00 40.00 
Standard color, $50; bleed, $15 
r addtt Jata see page 155 





© @ 


_ Paint & Drug Reporter, 59 John St. 
ew York 7. Publishhed by Schnell Pub. 
Gs Inc. Est. 1871. Subscription, $5. Trim 


size, 11%x15%. Type page, 10%x13%. 


Published Monday. Forms Friday. 
Agrency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 10,836; (gross) 11,625. 


Manufacturers, 5,847; wholesalers, 2,587; 

ers, 2,433. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1- 3 $132.00 $ 84.00 $ 60.00 
8-12 110.00 75.50 48.00 

26-51 103.00 61.00 42.00 

52 96.00 55.00 34.00 





® @ 


Pacific Process Industries, a special sec- 
tion bound into Chemical Engineering 

ith Chemical & Metallurgical En- 
gineering), going to subscribers in the 
1l West Coast states. Published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Pub. Co. Est. Jan., 1947. 


'rim size, 81%4x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close 25th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 


3,270. 

Rates per page—1l1 page, $200; 4 pages, 
$180; 8 pages, $165; 12 pages, $150. 
S andard yellow, orange, red, blue, green, 
$75; bleed, $65. 


@ 


Soap and Sanitary Chemicals, 254 V’. 
3lst St., New York 1. Published by Mac- 
Nair-Dorland Co. Bst. 1925. Subscrip- 
tion, $4. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10. Published ist. Forms close 10th. 
Agency discount, none. 

Circulation, 5,024; (gross), 5,800. Soap 
mfrs. and converters, 1,166; sanitary 
chem. mfrs. and supply houses, 1,526; 
proprietary chem. products mfrs., 510; 
other mfrs. and dist. of raw materials, 


562; others, 1,251. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $160.00 $ 85.00 $ 45.00 
6 140.00 75.00 40.00 
12 130.00 70.00 37.50 


Standard red or blue, $35; bleed, $20. 





Soap Blue Book, 254 W. 31st St., New 
York 1. Published by MacNair-Dorlana 
Co. Free to subscribers of “Soap and 
Sanitary Chemicals.” Trim _ size, 9x12 
Type page, 7x10. Published Mar. Forms 
close Jan. 15th. Agency discounts, nuue. 
Circulation (see listing “Soap and sSan- 
tary Chemicals’). Rates—% page, $55; 
1 page, $100; 2 pages, $160; 3 pages, $200. 
Bleed, $15. 








Soybean Digest, Hudson, Iowa. Published 
by The American Soybean Assn. Est. 


1940. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published, 12th. 
Forms close Ist Agency discounts, 15-9. 


Circulation (Sworn), 5,840. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 52.50 $ 30.00 
6 95.00 50.00 27.50 
12 90.00 47.50 25.00 
Standard color, $50; bleed, $15. 





Sweet’s File for the Process Industries, 
119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Compiled and distributed by Sweet's 
Catalog Service, division of F. W. Dodge 
Corporation. Est. 1914. A bound file of 
manufacturers’ catalogs, used as a source 
of buying information by those in charge 
of plant operation and maintenance 
Revised annually and lent to qualified 
offices for one year. Distribution 
(Sworn) 10.000 to engineers, plant execu- 
tives, purchasing officials, government 
procurement offices and buying agencies. 
Catalogs in Sweet’s Files consist of mul- 
tiples of four pages. Typography and 
color printing as desired. Trim page 
size, 8%x1l in. Charges include catalog 
design, or such assistance as may be de- 
sired, printing, filing, distribution and 
use of confidential distribution lists. No 
agency commission. No cash discount. 
For catalogs in Sweet’s File for the Pro- 
cess Industries, including one extra color 
on first and last pages, complete service 
charges are as follows: 4-page catalog, 
$1,020; 8-page catalog, $1,590; 12-page 
catalog, $2,160; 16-page catalog, $2,730; 
20-page catalog, $3,300; 24-page catalog, 
$3,870; 28-page catalog, $4,440; 32-page 
catalog, $5,010. Charges for other speci- 
fications on request. Note: combination 
charges for catalogs distributed also in 
other Sweet’s Files and for two or more 
catalogs in any number of files. (See 
Building, Power Plants, Design Engi- 
neering and Manufacturing Industries 
sections of Market Data Book.) Branch 
offices in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and St. Louis. 


For additional data see pages 156-7. 
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Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 


(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 





CANADA 


DCCABM ay 


Canadian Chemistry and Process Indus- 
tries, 137 Wellington St., W. Toronto 1, 
Ont. Published by Westman Publica- 
tions, Ltd. Est. 1917. Suboertotien. $3. 50; 
U. S. A., $4. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms close 
lst. Agency discount, 15-2. 


1948, 3,923; (gross), 





Circulation, Mar., 
4,412. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $105.00 $ 58.00 $ 31.00 
6 95.00 53.00 29.00 
12 85.00 48.00 27.00 
Standard red, $35; bleed, 10%. 
FERTILIZERS 





American Fertilizer, 1900 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 3. Published by Ware Bros. 
Co. Est. 1894. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
7%x10%. Type page, 6%x8%. Published 
alternate Saturdays. Forms close 10 days 


preceding. Agency discounts, 10-5. Cir- 

culation (Sworn), 1,461. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
13 55.00 38.00 22.00 
26 45.00 30.00 18.00 


Standard red, $20.00. 





American Fertilizer Hand Book, 1900 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. Pub- 
lished by Ware Bros. Co. Est. 1907. Con- 
trolled. Type page, 5%x8%. Published 
Sept. Forms close July 15. Agency dis- 
counts, 10-5. 


Circulation (Sworn), 1,461. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
$125.00 $ 75.00 3. 45.00 


Standard red or green, $25. 


Commercial Fertilizer, 75 Third St., N. 
W., Atlanta. Est. 1910. Published by 
Walter W. Brown Pub. Co., Inc. Sub- 
scription, $2. Type page, 6%x8%. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Sworn), 
1,736. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
vi98.20 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 

8 90.00 60.00 35.00 
00 50.00 30.00 


80. 
stanéaré red, $30; bleed, 15%. 


Journal of the American Society of 
Agronomy, P. O. Box 353. Geneva, N. Y. 





Published by American Society of Ag- 
ronomy. Est. 1908. Subscription, $7.50 
(U. S. and Canada). Trim size, 6x9. Type 


Forms close 
Circulation, 


page, 44x7. Published 15th. 
20th. Agency discount, 15-2. 
(Sworn), 2, 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 50.00 $ 34.00 $ 23.00 

6 45.00 30.60 20.70 
12 40.00 27.20 18.40 





Soil Science, Mt. Royal and Guilford Sts., 
Baltimore 2, Md. Published by Williams 
& Wilkins. Est. 1916. Subscription, $10. 
Published 10th. Forms close 20th. Trim 
size, 6%x10. Type page, 5%x8%. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page er 
1 $ 35.00 20.00 . 
6 27:00 15.00 
12 24.00 13.00 r 0 
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Clothing, Men's and Boys’ 


(See also Shoes and Leather: Textiles) 





The Department of Commerce es- 
timated 1947 sales of men’s clothing 
and furnishings stores at $2,314 million, 
a gain of 3.9 per cent over 1946 and of 
175.6 per cent over 1939, the last census 
year. 

Over 29 million men’s and boys’ suits 
were produced in 1947, a gain of 7 per 
cent over 1946. Production of other 
dress clothing fell below 1946. Overcoat 
and topcoat production declined 8 per 
cent during the year, while cuttings of 
separate dress and sport trousers were 
6 million pairs below 1946. The largest 
drop, percentagewise, was recorded in 


cuttings of separate coats, which de- 
clined 32 per cent. 
Production of dress shirts in 1947 


reached nearly 13 million dozen, an in- 
crease of 30 per cent over 1946. In- 
creased production in other garments 
included pajamas, up 26 per cent, and 
bib overalls, up 19 per cent. Decreases 
were recorded, however, in cuttings of 
work trousers and shirts, down 38 and 
21 per cent, respectively, and in the out- 
put of sport shirts, which dropped 16 
per cent. 


Distribution 
The 1939 Census of Business listed 
21,501 men’s and boys’ clothing, furnish- 





Men’s Clothing and Allied Industries in 1939 














Value 
No. of Cost of Value of Added 
No. of Wage Materials Products by Mfr. 
Est. Earners $(000) $(000) $(000) 
1. Men’s and boys’ tailored clothing... 2,449 137,487 334,557 698,273 263,716 
2. Men's and boys’ furnishings, work 
and sport garments ...........««.. 1,716 160,402 277,414 473,246 195,831 
3. Men's and boys’ underwear........ 54 6,543 10,278 16,693 6,415 
4. Men’s neckwear ..........-.++5; se 381 9,603 26,597 46,393 19,795 
5. Men’s and boys’ hats and caps (ex- 
cept felt and straw) and mate- 
rials and trimmings.............. 325 4,179 8,652 16,293 7,641 
WE dctadahedtned bank because een 4,925 318,214 657,496 1,150,898 493,398 
—Bureau of the Census 
ings and hat stores with sales of $773,- Rates— 
312,000; 10,053 family clothing stores Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
with sales of $429,454,000. Department ; $08.00 $150.00 $ 62.50 
stores also sell men’s clothing and fur- ‘ 135.00 50.08 
nishings in large volume. Clothing Trade Journal, Morris Plains, N 
J. Est. 1912. Subscription, $5. Trin 
_ onie. Type page, 7x10. Published 
* . t orms close th. Agency dis 
Associations counts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,350. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Clothing Mfrs. Assn. of U. S., 220 2 oy “ae $100.00 
Fifth Ave., New York. 12 125.00 75:00 50.00 
Color, $40; bleed, $15. 
Hat Institute, 358 Fifth Ave. New — : 
York. Pairchild’s Fabric, & Sup- 
plies Directory, 7 E. 12th St., New York 


National Assn. of Retail Clothiers 
and Furnishers, Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated. circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 


American Fabrics, 350 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1 Published by Reporter Publica- 
tions, In Est. 1946. Subscription, $10 
Trim size, 11%4x14%. Type page, 9x11% 
Published quarterly, March. Forms close 
45 day prec Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, 13,000. Rates—1l1 page, $750; 
i pages, $600 

Color, $85; bleed, $35; swatches, rates 


on request 


American Gentleman and Sartorial Art 


Journal, 111 5th Ave., New York 3 Pub- 
lished by American Gentleman Pub. Co 
Fst. 1874. Subscription, $15. Type page 
7%x11%. Published monthly except Jan- 
uary, July, and August. Forms close 
15th preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates—(monthly edition)—l1 page, $65 


page, $40; 4% page, $25. 


Annual Gold Book—The National Direc- 
tory of Apparel Brands. Empire State 
Bldg., New York 1. Published by Reporter 


Publicatior E 931. Subscription $2 
Trim size, *#%xS% Type page, 5%x7% 
Published Jan. 1 Forms close Sent. Ist 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 
15.000. Rate l page, $200; % page, $11°& 
Standard color, $65; bleed, $20. 

Apparel Arts, Esquire Bldg., Chicago 1 
Published by Esquire, Inc Est 1931 
Trim siz 10x13% Type page, 84x12 
Published ith prec Forms close 25th 
of 2nd mo. prec. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation 18,516; (gross), 19,898. Re- 
tailers, 14,012; mfrs. 1,872; others, 2,535 
Rates—1 page, $340; 6 pages, $295: 12 
pages, $260 

Color, $80; bleed, $30 
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Apparel Manufacturer, 1133 Broadway, 
New York 10. Published by Frederick 


Kogos Publishing Co. Est. 1922. Sub- 

scription, $6. Trim size, 9x12. Type 

page, 7%x10. Published 15th. Forms 

‘lose ist. Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $255.00 $165.00 $130.00 
6 230.00 150.00 120.00 
12 200.00 135.00 110.00 


Standard color (red or blue), $60; bleed, 
ofr 


«V. 


Apparel Markets, 1133 Broadway, New 
York 10. Published by Frederick Kogos 
Pub. Co. Trim size, 9x12 Type page, 
7%4x10. Published annually, March. 
Forms close Oct. 1. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Rates—1l1 page, $375; % page, $200; 
4% page, $115. 


Standard color, $75; bleed, $37.50. 


Boys’ Outfitter, 175 Fifth Ave... New York 
10. Published by Boys’ Outfitter Co., Inc. 
Est. 1919 Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 


Rates 





Times 1 Page % Page 1/3 Page 
1 $275.00 $190.00 $150.00 
6 °10.00 150.00 120.00 
12 185.00 135.00 100.00 

Standard color, $50: bleed, $25 

California Men's and Boys’ Stylist, 1020 


S. Main St., Los Angeles 15. Published by 
J. R. Osherenko. Est. 1941. Subscription, 
$1.50. Type page, 74x10. Published bi- 
monthly, Jan Forms close Ist prec 
Agency discounts, 15-9. Circulation, 4,199. 


Published Nov. and May. 
Agency discounts, 


3. Controlled. 
Type page, 3%x5%. 


none. Rates— 
1 $165.00 $105.00 $ 60.00 
$0.00 


2 200.00 160.00 


Pairchild’s Men's & Boys Wear Direo- 
tory, 7 E. 12th St., New York 3. Published 








by Fairchild Pub. Co. Controlled. Type 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
page, 3%x5%. Published May and Nov 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $165.00 $105.00 $ 60.00 
2 250.00 160.00 90.00 
Fairchild’s Midwest & Southwest Men's 
& Boys’ Wear Directory, 7 FE. 12th St. 
New York 3. Published by Fairchild 
Pub. Co. Est. 1910. Subscription 10c. 
Type page, 3%x5%. Published Feb. and 
Aug. Agency discounts, none. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $165.00 $105.00 $ 60.00 
250.00 160.00 90.00 


Garment Manufacturers Index, 100 FE 
42nd St., New York 17. Published by 
Chilton Co., Inc. Est. 1937. Controlled. 
Type page, 7%x10. Published May. Forms 
close April 1. Agency discounts, none 
Rates—1 page, $150; % page, $85; % 
page, $45. 


Hat Life, 1123 Broadway, New York 


0 

Published by Hat Life, Inc. Est. 1872 

Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type 

page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 
L5th. Agency discounts, none. Rate 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $275.00 $225.00 $135.00 

8 200.00 160.00 90.00 

12 175.00 140.00 80.00 


Color, $35; bleed, $15. 





Hat Life Year Book, 1123 Broadw’y. 
New York 10. Published by Hat Life, Inc 
Est. 1872. Trim size, 5x8. Type pace 
‘x7 Published Jan. ist. Forms close 
Sept. 30th. Agency discounts, none. Free 
with subscriptions; without subscriptin, 
$1 per copy. Rates—1 page, $100; % pace 
$65; ™% page, $40 
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CLOTHING, MEN’S AND BOYS’ 





Men’s Modes, 255 7th Ave., New York 1, 
Published by American-Mitchell Fashion 
Pub. Est. 1937. Subscription, $17.50. Trim 
size, 10x13. Type page, 9x12. Pub- 
lished quarterly, Feb., Apr., Aug. and 
Oct. Forms close 12 weeks preceding. 


Agency discounts, 10-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 30.00 
2 65.00 40.00 25.00 
4 60.00 35.00 20.00 





@ 


Men’s Reporter, Empire State Bldg., New 
York 1. Published by Reporter Publica- 
tions. Est. 1931. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 10%x12%. Type page, 9x115%. Pub- 
lished 25th preceding. Form close 10th 
Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, 11,578; (gross), 12,508. Re- 
tailers, 8,320; manufacturers, 2,307; oth- 
ers, 1,018. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $350.00 $260.00 $180.00 
6 300.00 230.00 170.00 
12 275.00 200.00 140.00 


Color, $65; bleed, $25. 


Men’s Wear, 7 East 12th St., New York 3. 
Published by Fairchild Publishing Co. 
Est. 1890. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
9%x13%. Type page, 84x12. Published 
Ist and 3rd Fridays after ist and 3rd 
Saturdays. Forms close 17 days preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, 17,308; (gross), 18,771. Re- 
tail, 12,934; manufacturers, 2,211; others, 
1,948. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $350.00 $285.00 $150.00 
12 275.00 215.00 115.00 
24 245.00 185.00 100,00 


Color rate, $85; bleed, $20. 





Suppliers’ Register, 1133 Broadway, New 
York 10. Published by Kogos Pub. Co. 
Type page, 4%x7%. Published annually, 
Feb. Forms close Sept. 1. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0 Rates—1l1 page, $200; % 
page, $115; %4% page, $70. 





Western Apparel Industry, 112 W. Ninth 
St., Los Angeles 15. Est. 1946. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 9%x12\4%. Type page, 
7%x10. Published Ist. Forms close 15th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
3,196. Rates— 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 42.50 
6 115.00 65.00 37.50 

12 100.00 60.00 32.50 


Standard color, $35; bleed, 15%. 


CANADA 





Canadian Reporter, 1117 St. Catherine St. 
W., Montreal, Canada. Published by 
Reporter Publications. Est. 1942. Sub- 
scription, $2. Type page, 9x11%. Pub- 
lished quarterly, Feb. Forms close 15th 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation 3,629. Rates—l1 page, $175; 4 
pages, $150; % page, $125. 

Standard color, $50; bleed, $15. 


DCCABA gy 


Men’s Wear of Canada, 481 University 
Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can. Published by 
Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1910, 
Trim size, 104%x13%. Type page, 8% x12. 
Published ist. Forms close 12th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 2,499; (gross), 2,024. Re- 
tailers, 2,083; others, 492. Rates— 








Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
6 110.00 65.00 40.00 

12 95.00 55.00 32.50 


Bleed, 15%. 
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Coal 


(See also Air Conditioning, Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing: Power Plants; Oil, Petroleum) 





Bituminous coal production in 1947 
is estimated by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines at 619,000,000 tons. Since this 
total probably will be increased when 
final figures are tabulated, it can be 
assumed that the industry set a new 
record in 1947 by exceeding the total 
of 619,576,240 tons in 1944. Production 
in 1945 totaled 577,617,327 tons; in 1946, 
533,922,068 tons. Value of the 1947 out- 
put at the mines probably exceeded 
2% billion dollars. 

Anthracite production, partly as a re- 
sult of warm weather in the regular 
coal-burning months, dropped from 61,- 
978,000 tons in 1946 to 58,227,000 tons 
in 1947, according to the Pennsylvania 
Department of Mines. 

Although extreme winter weather 
hampered operations in the early 
months of 1948, and production was cut 
deeply by the pension strike which be- 
gan March 15, indications were that 
the bituminous industry would again 
turn out a very high tonnage in 1948, 
possibly equal to its 1947 total and 
almost certainly close to 600,000,000 
tons in any event. Anthracite produc- 
tion up to March 20 was running 1.6 
percent ahead of 1947. 

foth industries continued to mechan 
ize and modernize at an increased rate, 
taking equipment for cutting cost and 
improving product quality off the hands 
of manufacturers as fast as it could be 
delivered. Production by types of min- 
ing in 1947 was as follows: 


Bitu Anthra 

min cite 

pe pet 

Strip mining 21.8 20.8 
Mechanically loaded ) 
ground : 46.0) 

H ind loaded and pre duced 79 2 
; ao « 


y other methods 2.2) 

Extension of the use of power and 
machinery to additional operations 
hitherto performed by hand was ac- 
celerated in 1947. The timbering ma- 
chine, for example, was installed in 
large numbers, and special trucks and 
tractor-trailer units for handling equip- 
ment and materials underground 
marked up a substantial growth. 

Development of the continuous min 
machine the next 
neared the 
Several ex 


ing-and-loading 
logical step in coal mining 
commercial stage in 1947. 
perimental models were in service, and 
at least one manufacturer was planning 
to go into commercial production in the 
near future. In addition, the bituminous 
coal industry, through Bituminous Coal 
Research, Inc., announced March 31, 
1948, a $250,000 fund for development 
of additional mining-and-loading equip- 
ment. 

In strip mining, the trend toward the 
use of larger and larger equipment con- 
tinued in 1947 with the installation of 
shovel dippers as large as 40 cu. yd. 
and dragline buckets as large as 30 cu. 
yd. In addition, it is expected that a 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLL INDEXES 
OF THE COAL INDUSTRY 
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50-cu. yd. shovel dipper, the first in the 
industry, will go into service sometime 
in 1948. Large walking draglines were 
being bought in increasing numbers to 
tackle deeper stripping. One bitumin- 
ous operation has laid plans to strip to 
a depth of 175 ft., aproximately 100 ft. 
more than the present limit. 

The center of stripping activity con- 
tinued to move south in 1947, with the 
number of operations in southern West 
Virginia, eastern Kentucky, Virginia 
and Tennessee showing a major in- 
crease, although Pennsylvania  con- 
tinued to lead the country in tonnage 
produced by the stripping method. 

Activity in the installation of new 
preparation facilities continued at a 
level limited only by supplies of steel 
and construction facilities. In 1947, ac- 
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cording to data compiled by Coal Ag: 
installations of new bituminous prep 


aration facilities totaled 95, against 76 


in 1946. Installed capacity in 1947 was 
21,592 tons per hour, compared to 25,- 
565 tons per hour in 1946. Some 48 
installations of new preparation equip 
ment were made in the anthracite re 
gion in 1947 with a capacity of 2,26¢ 
tons per hour. The total in 1946 wa 
43, with a capacity of 2,304 tons pe 
hour. 


Increasing emphasis was placed o1 
the recovery and cleaning of fine sizes 
in 1947, which also was marked by de 
velopments promising greatly increase 
use of new preparation systems, includ 
ing the heavy-media process. 
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Condensed Data on... 


~ 


DEFINITION 


The MINING CATALOGS, a consolidation of the former COAL 
MINING CATALOGS (Keystone) and the METAL and NON- 
METALLIC MINING CATALOGS, are a completely indexed 

llection of manufacturer's catalogs covering the machinery, 
equipment, supplies and services important to the Mining 
Industries. 


A NEW DISTRIBUTION PLAN 


The MINING CATALOGS consist of five separately assembled 
volumes, each designed to serve industry groups with special 
product interests. The number of each of the respective volumes 
listributed (1947-48 Edition) to the user groups indicated is as 


ws 


Coal Mines—Underground (U.S.A. and Export) 3,029 
Coal Mines—Strip (U.S.A. and Export) 1,212 
Metal and Non-Metallic Mines— 
Underground (U.S.A. and Export) 4,067 
Metal and Non-Metallic Mines— 
Open Pit (U.S.A. and Export) 618 
Metal and Non-Metallic Mines— 
Underground and Open Pit (Export) 1,564 
(Engineers and Supply Houses)...... 236 
TOTAL INDUSTRY DISTRIBUTION 10,726 
Total 1947-48 Distribution, including catalogers, agencies and 


miscellaneous, 11,481. 


This plan for SPECIFIC MARKET DISTRIBUTION permits the 
product manufacturer to pre-file and distribute his catalog to 
iny one of these basic groups—or combinations of groups. 
As these markets are identified in terms of the material mined— 
; well as the type of mining operation—it is obvious that (1) 
Manufacturers of equipment or supplies useful only for the 
mining, milling, smelting or refining of metals and non-metallic 
minerals will choose to pre-file their product information in the 
volumes distributed exclusively to users in the metal and non- 
etallic field and, (2) Manufacturers offering machines or 
juipment essential for strip or underground mining as an 
peration will file their data in the volumes designed to serve 
en employed in these operations—regardless of the product 
nined. 


THE MEN REACHED 


The MINING CATALOGS (For Coal Mines) are individually 
idressed and distributed to Mine Owners, Managers, Mine 
perintendents, Mine Electricians, and Engineers all over the 
tld engaged in the mining and preparation of Coal in: 
|. Anthracite Mines (Deep and Strip), Collieries, and Breaker 

Plants. 
Bituminous Mines (Deep and Strip), Collieries, Preparation 
Plants, and Tipples. 


PRODUCT INTERESTS 


‘hese men are the key executives responsible for the production 
over $3,500,000,000 of mine products annually in the United 

States, as well as approximately $2,000,000,000 in foreign 

countries. 

ese operations require a yearly purchase from American 

mufacturers of well over half a billion dollars for all categories 

©! equipment and materials commonly used for: 

Transport of Men and Materials—Earth Moving and Dredging— 

Loading and Conveying of Product—Ore Reduction and Concen- 
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For COAL Mines 








tration—Mine Drainage—Lighting and Ventilation—Weighing 
and Storage—Rock Disposal and Filling—Portable Power Gen- 
eration—Mine Equipment Maintenance—Engineering and Ad- 
ministrative Functions. 

In addition to these vast quantities of machines and equipment 
are purchased for coal preparation; and for milling, smelting and 
refining of ores and minerals. A fractional list of such equip- 
ment includes: 

Chutes—Feeders—Vibrating and Rotary Screens—Crushers— 
Magnetic Separators—Blowers—Slurry Pumps—Kilns—Flotation 
Machines—Filters—Thickeners—Ball and Rod Mills—Dryers, etc. 


FEATURES OF THE MINING CATALOGS SERVICE 


A CLASSIFIED PRODUCT DIRECTORY designed to cover all 
known manufacturers recognized as regular sources of supply 
for all phases of the Mining Industry, is included as a bound-in 
section of each Volume of the MINING CATALOGS 

Company names of manufacturers who have catalogs pre-filed 
in the MINING CATALOGS are listed in the directory in promi- 
nent bold-face type, with a reference to the page on which their 
product information may be found. 

USE OF LIST AND DIRECT MAIL SERVICE — The MINING CAT- 
ALOGS service includes free use of the valuable list of users to 
whom the catalogs are distributed, as well as facilities for dis- 
tributing supplementary material or data to special breakdown 
listings by direct mail. (The Direct Mail Service is available 
only to manufacturers with catalogs pre-filed in the current 
edition.) 

PROMOTION OF USAGE — Manufacturer's product data filed in 
the MINING CATALOGS receives the benefit of a year round 
merchandising “push” by means of consistent advertising placed 
in COAL AGE and THE ENGINEERING and MINING JOURNAL, 
world-recognied publications to the Mining Industry. 

This promotion is designed to develop active usage of the books, 
and consideration of the products covered. 

COPY CONSULTATION — Services of the publishing staff of the 
MINING CATALOGS are available to all manufacturers and 
their agencies for counsel regarding the preparation of copy, 
design and layout, field product interests, etc. Preliminary cat- 
alog layouts will be submitted at no extra cost when this 
service is requested. 

CLOSING DATES — Last forms close October 1, supplied inserts 
acceptable to November 15. 


McGRAW-HILL CATALOG SERVICE 
Division of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. LOngacre 4-3000 
Headquarters 


S. J. ALLING, General Manager 
E. A. CRENSHAW, Sales Service Manager 
E. E. SAMMIS, Production Mgr. F. RICE, Distribution Mgr. 


District Managers 





ATLANTA 3 R. C. Maultsby 
1311 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg. 
BOSTON 16 D. T. Coster 
1427 Statler Bidg. 

H. T. Langham 
CHICAGO II 1h. 1. O'Connell 
520 North Michigan Ave. 
CLEVELAND [5 H. C. Morgan 
1510 Hanna Bidg. 
LOS ANGELES 14 C. W. Dysinger 
621 South Hope St 





1D. T. Coster 
NEW YORK 8 |W. R. Wensley 


330 West 42nd St. 


PHILADELPHIA 3 A. M. Carroll 
Architects Bidg., |7th & Sansom St 


PITTSBURGH 22 H. C. Morgan 
738-9 Oliver Bidg. 


ST. LOUIS 8 M. 1. O'Connell 
Continental Bidg. 


SAN FRANCISCO 4 _ J. W. Otterson 
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Sales of Mechanical Loading Equipment in 1947 Compared with Total Number of Machines in Active Use 
in Preceding Years 












Number of 

Number of machines in active use, as reported by mine operators—, machines sold, 

as reported by 

1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 Sa 
n 1947 












Bituminous and lignite mines 



















































Mobile loading machines shteenandedvesiws 1,720 1,985 2,301 2,525 2,737 2,950 3,200 485 
Scrapers .. ee anc eaaesuse ' ee 109 93 83 87 87 75 12 
I NE ha co el races id a a ae 697 607 481 321 241 142 93 esac” 
Conveyors equipped with duckbills or other 

INOS oo cccdcndedhcracdandadaece 656 788 1,062 1,226 1,331 1,383 1,521 coed 
Hand-loaded conveyors, number of units.... 2,263 2,807 3,041 3,191 3,236 3,385 3,470 846 


Anthracite mines (Pennsylvania): 


Mobile loading machines................eece-. inal ee acne” 5 12 20 27 1 
PN caulk bu de cubakucadwedweades cueueececen 5473 505° 5245 510 491 548 564 23 
I a nd cane” aero ne conae scoot cocet cree! cooet 
Conveyors equipped with duckbills or other 

self-loading heads ...... jbb ananasabbnseees er oa jin canke cooe® eco" ococ® coos! 
Hand-loaded conveyors, number of units.... 2,189* 2,432¢ 2,491* 2,701° 2,807* 3,006¢ 3,233¢ 141 





‘Canvass of sales of pit-car loaders discontinued in 1945. 
*Sales of conveyors equipped with duckbills or other self-loading heads are included with hand-loaded conveyors. 

*Mobile loading machines are included with scrapers. 

*Pit-car loaders and conveyors equipped with duckbills or other self-loading heads are included with hand-loaded conveyors. 














Trends PRODUCTION BY SIZE OF MINE AT 
cues Gesamt Gar ae a0 te BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE MINES, 1945 
i. 


increasingly apparent that one of its 
major problems of the future would be 
the opening of new mining facilities 
to meet increasing demand. This was 
particularly true of the bituminous in- 
dustry. A basic factor is the growth in 
population, which in itself involves an 
increase in the consumption of energy. 
A second factor is the growth in energy 
used per person. A third is the difficul- 
ties now being experienced by the oil 
and gas industries in meeting the de- 
mand for liquid and gaseous fuels. 








Since the ability of oil and gas to meet 
increasing energy demands apparently 
is limited, it is expected that much of 
the increase will have to be taken care 
of by coal. A contract already has been 
let, for example, for the construction of 
a pilot plant for the production of gas 
and synthetic liquid fuels from coal and 
there is every reason to expect that a 
full-scale commercial plant is not many 
years in the future. 














The industry’s research and merchan- 
dising organizations increased their 
activities in 1947—a further indication 
that coal can look for improved busi- 
ness in the future. Research projects, 
either new or continued, included de- 
velopment of coal-fired gas-turbine loco- 
motive, gasification of both anthracite 




















silt and bituminous coal, development : 
and distribution of new smokeless coal- eerecee:| 
. “ 
burning stoves as well as new automa- CLASS 
tic firing equipment for the home. 
ae ; 10,000 TO 
On the merchandising side, both the 50,000 NET 
anthracite and bituminous industries in- TONS 


creased their advertising efforts, not 
only on an industry-wide but on a 
regional and company basis. Service to 
the consumer was promoted by schools 
for employes of retail dealers and ex- 
pansion of service facilities, including 


24-hour service on any heating com- PERCENT OF PRODUCTION 
plaint. 
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UTILIZATION 
HANDLING © COMBUSTION 


The great majority of American enterprises — from 
homes to large industrials — consume coal. Each has a 
problem in transportation, storage, material handling, com- 
bustion and ash removal. Utilization—presented in Decem- 
ber, 1947, is the only magazine covering this great market. 


Its readers are interested in such problems as: dewater- 
ing, freeze prevention, fire hazards, hopper unloading, 
conveying, storage methods, truck deliveries (both retail 
and “from-the-mine", pulverizing, screening, scrap removal, 
weighing, firing, consumption, truck loading, burning equip- 
ment, flue controls, timers, maintenance — and, of course, 
coal itself. 


Let a representative present the complete story of this 
new publication—already advertising products from over 
65 companies. 
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MECHANIZATION 


1120 MUNSEY BLDG., 











MECHANIZATION 
PRODUCTION ¢ PREPARATION 


This $750,000,000 annual market offers an excellent sales 
outlet for industrial products and supplies ranging from 
bearings and lubricants to such heavy-duty equipment as 
hoist motors, diesel engines, coal washers and trucks. 


Mechanization completely covers this section of this 
great industry — coverage which includes the whole mar- 
ket of every major mine and 90 percent of the executives 
responsible for purchases at these properties. 


The executives represent over 60 percent of the circu- 
lation list — the balance being composed of such indirect 
sales influences as mine foremen, fire bosses, etc. 


For complete coverage of executives serving the 
greatest number of individual properties (responsible for 
90 percent of all coal production)—specify Mechanization. 








BY 














F | | 7 


WASHINGTON 4, D.C. 
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COAL PRODUCTION, 1947 
(In Thousands of Net Tons) 





Pre- 

liminary 
West Virginia 173,740 
Pennsylvania (Bit.) 145,880 
Kentucky 79,150 
lllinois 65.750 
Pennsylvania (Anth.) 57,000 
Ohio 38.675 
Indiana 25,315 
Virginia 19.406 
Alabama 18.572 
Wyoming 7.863 
Utah 7.330 
Kansas & Mis r 6.700 
Tennessee 6.590 
Colorado 6,266 
Arkansas & Oklahoma 4.904 
Montana 2 260 
No. & So. Dakota 795 
Maryland 978 
lowa 790 


New Mexico 


bad et bd tS 
»~I10- 
te 


Washington 138 
Alaska 349 
Texas 60 
Georgia & Ni Car na 20 
Michigan 18 
Other Western States 25 





Exports 

Overseas exports of coal in 1947 to 
taled some 42,907,000 tons. The 1948 
level probably will drop, although ton 
substantial. Furthe: 
cdecrer tes May be expected in the future 


nage will still be 


Number of Mines 

Bituminous production is at present 
lerived largely from 7,333 mines pro 
ing 1,000 tons or more per year. 


The total of all mines probably is we 


excess of 16.000. 
Over 500 plants, including mines, 
washeries, breake1 lredges, etc., are 


n operation in the Pennsylvania an 
thracite industry. 
Some 410,000 men were employed in 
the bituminous industry in 1947, against 
196,434 in 1946. Anthracite 
ment in 1947 was 80,730, according to 
the Pennsylvania Department of Mines. 
Value of the 
1947 is estimated at over $2% 
lollars at the mine, compared to $1,- 
836,000,000 in 1946. The value of ar 


employ 


bituminous product ir 
billion 


thracite production in 1947 is estimated 
at $400,000,000, compared to $413,000, 
000 in 1946, when production ran 
higher. 

Total value of the production facili- 
ties in the bituminous industry, on the 
basis of the present cost of developing 
new properties, is around $4 billion; an 
thracite, $400,000,000. The industry at 
present is spending around $6 per ton 
of annual capacity in constructing new 


minues, and is investing as high as 


$10,000,000 or more in certain prop- 
erties. 
Purchases 


A Coal Age survey indicates that the 
coal mining industry spent $560,529, 
000 for new equipment, materials and 
supplies in 1947; 1948 expenditures will 
be approximately the same. 


This survey showed that the coal 


mining industry spent $388,240,000 in 
1947 for materials and supplies, such 
as lubricants, 
hose, repair parts and the like. The 
bituminous coal industry spent an aver 
age of 56 cents per ton of production 
supplies. The an- 


wire rope, steel, rubber 


for materials and 
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WHO USES COAL AND HOW MUCH — 1945 





Railroads 


Home and 
Small Users 


Coke 


Electric 
Utilities 





Steel and 
Rolling Mills 


Cement Mills 


Home and 
Commercial 
Users 


Steam Plants 


Local Sales 





BITUMINOUS —TONS 
|) aoe 
AA AMER ea 
S| od 10,084,000 


gaa 4 4,215,000 


ANTHRACITE — TONS 


t=. ES 13,251,106 
(ees § 4,273,864 


125,120,000 


95,349,000 





U.S. Bureau of Mines 











thracite industry spent an average of 
72 cents per ton of production for mate- 
rials and supplies. 

In 1947, the industry spent an addi- 
tional $172,289,000 for new equipment. 
In 1948, it will spend $107,127,400 for 
for replacement only. 
This figure does not include purchases 
of equipment for new mines, new prep- 
aration plants or for modernizing prep- 
aration plants. 


new equipment 


Tangible evidence of the forward 
planning of coal mining companies is 
shown in the following actual planned 
expenditures of 175 coal mining com- 
panies who produced 20.8% of U. S. 
coal in 1947 (140,554,706 tons) as re- 
ported by their presidents to Coal Age. 
These expenditures do not include cost 
of coal or land. 


1948 1949 1950 

$(000) $(000) $(000) 

New Deep Mines 9,282 14,501 7,750 

New Strip Mines 7,105 2,800 6,485 

New Preparatior 

Plants 16.693 13,050 4,500 
Preparation Plant 

Improvements 5,312 3,183 1,144 

Tota $38,393 $33,534 $19,879 


Aside from mechanical-cleaning 
equipment, preparation improvements 
involve the extensive installation of 
such new and improved equipment as 
heat-drying plants, screens (both shak- 
ing and vibrating), screen plate and 
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cloth, transfer and mixing conveyors, 
loading booms, picking tables, crushers, 
tramp-iron magnets, oil or chemical 
spraying systems for dust-proofing, 
special picking lights and other facili- 
ties, plus the necessary structural steel, 
concrete foundations, siding and roof- 
ing, windows and doors, chutes and 
plates, power-transmission equipment, 
motors, controls and wiring. Mechani- 
cal plants also use pumps, piping, 
valves, tanks, thickeners and clarifiers 
and spray nozzles, as well as dust-col- 
lecting systems in dry-cleaning install 


Coke and By-Products 

Coke production in 1947 totalled 72,- 
947,000 tons, against 58,498,000 tons 
in 1946. The 1947 total was a new 
peacetime high. Some 533 new ovens 
with an annual coke capacity of 2,789, 
000, were put in service in 1947. Of this 
total, 87 were replacements of old ovens 
Some 572 additional new ovens wer: 
under construction at the end of 1947 

The increase in coke production wa 
accompanied by an increase in the out 
put of the principal coal chemicals. Pro 
duction of ammonium sulfate increase: 
27.5% over 1946; ammonia liquor 
2.9%: benzol, 16.8%: toluol, 65.6% 
zylol, 20.5%; solvent naphtha, 14.2% 
tar, 23.4%; creosote oil, 26.3%. The de 
mand for virtually all coal chemical 
vas heavy. 
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A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


* Market Scope 
THE COAL INDUSTRY IS LARGE 

Values at approximately $2,992,440,- 
000, coal production in the United States 
totaled 676,000,000 tons in 1947. Coal 
was produced in 28 of the 48 states. 
In the bituminous field, approximately 
7,200 companies with 7,333 mines pro- 
duced 619,000,000 tons. In the anthra- 
cite field, some 473 companies produced 
57,000,000 tons. 


AND THE MARKET IS CONCENTRATED 
75% of the bituminous coal was pro- 
duced in 4 states—Illinois, Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 
—almost 100% of the anthracite coal 
was produced in 10 counties in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania, in 1946, with 
96% coming from 5 counties 
—638 operating groups representing 
908 companies produced 86.3% of the 
bituminous tonnage in 1946. 
—705 mines, each producing 200,000 
or more tons annually produced 65.2% 


of the bituminous tonnage in 1946. 


MECHANIZED MINING IS NOW 
A NECESSITY 

With mounting labor costs coal opera- 
tors must mechanize to stay in business. 
That they are conscious of this fact is 
lemonstrated by the increase in mechan- 
ized loading in the past few years. In 
1937 only 20.2 percent of the coal mined 
was loaded by machine. In 1947, the per- 
centage had 
shown in the bar chart. AND as mechan- 
ized loading has far reaching effects in 


risen to 58.9 percent as 


¢ 
ae 


every phase of the mining and prepara- 
tion of coal it requires additional me- 
chanical equipment and supplies to keep 
pace with mechanical loaders. 
COAL PREPARATION BIG AND GROWING 
The demand for improvement of coal 
in competition with other fuels and with- 
in the industry has given new impetus to 
the building, enlarging, and moderniza- 
tion of preparation plants. 


ABC + ABP 





Mechanical Mining Trend is Upward 


Percentage Underground Bituminous Output 
Mechanically Loaded 





1937 ‘39 "41 ‘43 "45 ‘47 











In 1947 the tonnage of bituminous coal 
mechanically cleaned was more than 
twice as great as 10 years ago. Last year, 
for example, the capacity of new mechan- 
ical installations totaled 17,200 tons of 
clean coal per hour. Two thirds of this 
capacity was for NEW preparation 
plants; the remainder represented addi- 
tions or modernization in existing plants. 
Yet, only 25.89% of all coal produced is 
mechanically cleaned today. 


Cost for many of these plants may run 
up to $2,000,000 or more and a// require 
installation of an imposing variety and 





quantity of equipment. Electric and con- 
trol equipment, steel shapes and plates, 
conveyors, wire screens, and perforated 
plates, pipe, valves, fans, centrifuges, 
filters, speed reducers, roofing and siding, 
blowers, lubricants are but a few of the 
essential items, not counting hundreds of 
component parts and supplies. 

* Market Outlook 

In 1947, bituminous coal production 
set a record all-time high. It is believed 
that 1948 production will be almost as 
large as 1947 production. Through 1951, 
the coal industry is expected to produce, 
annually, 202 million tons more than 
the average of the five prewar years. 
This represents an increase of approxi- 
mately 33%. The increased demand for 
coal from electric utilities due to grow- 
ing power demands, increased demand 
from consumers due to unprecedented 
home construction, export needs aid in- 
creased steel capacity with increased coal 
requirements are responsible for large 
future coal requirements. 

Yearly estimated average annual pro- 
duction for the five years 1948 to 1952 
of 620,000,000 tons compares with the 
five-year prewar period (1936-40) of 
417,759,000 tons. Thus, a continued in- 
crease in mechanical mining methods is 
evident. The coal industry MUST pro- 
duce more tons per man shift to offset 
higher wages and increased operating 
costs. The operators recognize that im- 
proving and mechanizing their methods 
is the answer to this challenge. 

Thus, a continued increase in mechan- 
ical mining methods is evident. The coal 
industry MUST produce more tons per 
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man shift to offset higher wages and in- 
creased operating costs. The operators 
recognize that improving and mechaniz- 
ing their methods is the answer to this 
challenge. 


*® Editorial influence 


COAL AGE serves the interests of men 
engaged in the production and primary 
distribution of anthracite and bituminous 
coal, including sales and operating execu 
tives, managers and supervisors of all 
grades, and electrical, mechanical, prep 
aration and safety men 

It has three major editorial objectives 
1. Increasing markets — which involves 

quality improvement through better 
production, research into new uses, 
and expansion of existing outlets 

2. Promoting better industry -employee 
and government-public relations. 

3. Reducing cost and promoting safe 
operating in deep and strip mining 
enterprises 
As the primary technical publication 

in the field, COAL AGI 


latest news on operating data, develop- 


provides the 


ments in mining methods, new ideas and 
equipment, suggestions and help that will 
make it possible to mine MORE coal, at 
LOWER COST, FASTER, with greater 
safety. 


Regular monthly editorial content in- 
cludes a lead feature article; e.g.; “Union 
Relations,” “Cutting Cost in Coal Min- 
ing,’’ “You and Your Coal Mining Job.” 
In addition to other editorial articles 
concerning deep mining and strip mining 
in both anthracite and bituminous — 
COAL AGE has the following regular 
monthly features: “News Round-Up,” 
“Operating Ideas," “Foremen’s Forum” 
and ‘Equipment News.” 


® Circulation, Net Paid 


The ABC statement for the period end- 
ing June 30, 1948 shows COAL AGE's 
average net paid circulation to be 13,869 
That circulation is broken down in the 
classifications set forth below, obtained 
by checking subscription lists and cor- 
respondence 








BREAKDOWN OF COAL AGE’'S 
CIRCULATION 
NUMBER 
OFf 

CLASSIFICATION COPIES PERCENT 
Management, Operation and 

Maintenance 11,526 82.65% 
Consulting Engineers, Govt. 

Deportments 756 5.42 
Engineering Schools and 

Colleges 119 0.85 
Libraries and Associations 311 2.23 
Manvfacturers, Jobbers and 

Deolers 954 6.84 
Miscellaneous and Unclassified 280 2.01 

TOTAL 13,946 100.00% 











BREAKDOWN OF ADVERTISING BY INDUSTRY OPERATION 
First Six Months of 1948 
NUMBER OF PAGES OF 
Industry Operation ADVERTISERS ADVERTISING 

Coal Preparation 68 129 
Drilling &- Shooting 31 86 
Electrical Equipment & Supplies 33 96 
Power Plant Equipment 5 18 
Power Transmission Equipment 17 38 
Pumps & Air Compressors 22 53 
Safety Equipment & Supplies 5 13 
Stripping Equipment 37 107 
Maintenance Equipment 9 9 
Mine Ventilation 7 8 
Miscellaneous 14 35 
General Supplies 73 222 
Underground Equipment 56 142 

TOTAL PAGES RUN BY 268 ADVERTISERS 956 
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* Advertising 

With a total of 1742 pages of display 
advertising in 1947—689 more than its 
nearest contemporary —COAL AGE is 
unquestionably the industry's first adver- 
tising medium. And the advantage was 
not top-heavy in one classification and 
weak in another! COAL AGE led across 
the board, in almost every product group, 
with tremendous leads in most of them. 


* Readership 

The superior position that COAL AGE 
has maintained since its first period in 
1911, is verified by the results of inde- 
pendently conducted reader surveys: 
COAL AGE not only leads in “first 
choice” mentions by a wide margin, but 
2 out of 3 respondents name COAL AGE 
as “the one publication you find most use- 
ful to you in your work.” 


* Advertising Services: 


First in editorial prestige, paid circula- 
tion and advertising, COAL AGE offers 
these additional services to advertisers 
and prospects interested in the coal min- 
ing industry: 


COAL MINE DIRECTORY — Complete 
listings of all important coal mines in 
the United States and Canada. Includes 
locations, addresses, personnel, affiliated 
companies, equipment data, capacity ton- 
nage and reserves. This is the only annual 
directory of coal mines published. Avail- 
able also in state sections, complete with 
the geographical index and map for each 
state. 


MONTHLY NEWS BULLETIN SERVICE 

Monthly reports on new mines, planned 
or opened; changes in companies, person- 
nel, addresses; new preparation plants; 


mines closed—plus special lists and tabu- 
lations. This service is designed to keep 
complete and up-to-date information on 
the coal industry. 

COAL AGE NEWS*—a monthly report 
on news and developments in anthracite 
and bituminous coal mining, of interest 
to makers of mining machinery, equip- 
ment and supplies, their salesmen and 


field representatives. *Free on request. 


* Classified Advertising 


This features opportunity advertising, 
both employment and business, special 
services to the industry, professional 
cards, used and surplus new equipment 
as well as group advertising in space 
units smaller than the run-of-book mini- 
mum space units. 


Personnel 


ALFRED M. STAEHLE.................0040. Publisher 
IVAN A. GIVEN...............+. 
ee | eens General Manager 
R. W. DAvIs..... Assistant Manager 
Representatives 


T. E. ALCORN New York 18, New York 


F. W. Roets 330 West 42nd Street 
Te ie BP iceciinsicsiteeocanes Philadelphia 3, Pa 
17th and Sansom Streets 
C. J. CoasH Chicago 11, Illinois 
G. A. Mack 520 North Michigan Ave. 
W. M. SPEARS................ Cleveland 15, Ohio 
1510 Hanna Building 
H. C. CHELLSON.......... Pittsburgh 22, Penna 
738 Oliver Building 
R. C. MAULTSBV.............. Atlanta 3, Georgia 
1311 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. 
C. W. Dysineer..........Los Angeles 3, Calif. 
Pacific Finance Bldg. 
J. W. OTTERSON....... San Francisco 4, Calif 


68 Post Street 


THE McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Distribution 

Coal wholesale establishments of all 
types numbered 1,235 in 1939, accord- 
ing to the Census of Business. Net 
sales were $939,764,000. 

The following table divides whole- 
salers by types of establishments: 

Net Sales 


No. $(000) 
Full service and limited func- 
tion wholesalers ........... 919 512,835 
Manufacturers’ sales branches 
Wee SD  wcccodadenesesc's 6 6,461 
Tee 5 16,199 
Agents and brokers........... 305 401,26 


There are approximately 30,000 re- 
tail coal dealers, according to Black 
Diamond. 


They are large users of motor trucks, 
conveyors, and special types of coal 
storage and handling equipment, em- 
ploying motor trucks for hauling fuel, 
lumber, ice and other products. 


The cost of handling coal in the 
yards is the retailer’s No. 1 problem 
today. As a result, mechanization is 
advancing rapidly. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 


PRODUCTION 


A. S&S. M. E, Mechanical Catalog and Di- 
rectory. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 





Chemical Engineering Catalog. 
(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) 


@ @ 


Coal Age, 330 West 42nd St., New York 
18. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co., 
Inc. Est. 1911. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 

shed 5th. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 

sunts, 15-2 

Circulation, 13,800; (gross), 15,071. Op- 
erating companies and executives, 2,214; 
engineers, 540; supts. and foremen, 7,746; 
other employes, 945; others, 2,405. 

Rates per page—Less than 3 pages, 
$320; 3 pages, $306; 6 pages, $292; 12 
pages, $280; 24 pages, $268; 48 pages, $250 
Standard yellow, orange, red, blue, green, 
$50: bleed, $50. 

For additional data see insert between 


pages 168-69 





3b. 





Coal Heat. 
(See Arr CONDITIONING.) 


oes Mining, 209 Ninth St., Pittsburgh 

Pa. Published by Modern Mining Pub. 
oS. Est. 1899. Subscription, $1.25. Trim 
size, 8%x11. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 10th prec 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 5,147. 





Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Pare 4% Page 
1 $135.00 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 
6 122.50 70.00 45.00 
12 110.00 65.00 40.00 


Standard red, blue, green, yellow, $30 

Coal Mine Modernization Year ane 

1102 Ring Bldg., Washington 4, D. . Pub- 
ec by American Mining ¢ At 


pe page, 5x7%. Published annually. 
Forms close June 18. Agency discounts, 
0-2. Circulation, 3,081. Rates—l page, 


$140; % page, $70. 








Keystone Coal Buyers Manual, including 
Directory of Mines, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18. Published by McGraw-Hill 
P iblishing Co., Inc. Est. 1918. Subscrip- 
t $15. Trim size, 8%x1l. Type page, 
10. Published annually Forms close 
15 Agency discounts, none. Cir- 
ation, 4,978, among retail dealers, 
v lesalers and coal buyers for rail- 
is, utilities and industrial plants, etc 
Rates—1 page, $200; $150 each additional 
Page; % page, $125; 10% discount for 3- 
year contract 
S ~ mg red, "$45; additional pages, $35; 
or additional data see page 171. 





MacQuown’s Coal Directory and Buyer's 
Guide, 1201 Berger Bldg., Pittsburgh. 
iblished by National Coal Publications. 
owe Subscription, $25. Trim size, 

2%. Type page, 8x10. Published 
toatine 15. Forms close September l. 
ney a 15-2%. Rates—l1 page, 
i ep age, $125: % page, $75. 

25% additional. 
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CCA 


Mechanization, 1120 Munsey Bldg., Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. Published by Mechaniza- 
tion, Inc. Est. 1937. Trim size, 84x11. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 13,375; (gross), 15,1 
Officers and general mers., 2,522; general 
supts., 1,217; mine supts., 784; elec. engrs. 
and electricians, 1,054; mech. engrs. and 
mechanics, 467; foremen and assts., 4,750; 
mining engineers, 1,022; others, 1,820. 


Rates—Less than pages, $320; 3 
pages, $300; 6 pages, $290; 12 pages, 


$275; 24 pages, $255 
Standard red, blue, 
$40; bleed, $40 


green and orange. 


For additional data see page 167. 





Mechannual, 1120 Munsey Bldg., Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. Published by Mechaniza- 
tion, Inc. Est. 1939. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 6x¥. Type page, 4,x7. Published 
December. Forms close Sept. 15. Agency 


discounts, 0-2. 


Circulation, 3,500 Banking officials, 
chairmen, presidents, 1,207; vice-presi- 
dents, general managers, 496; gen- 
eral superintendents, 675; purchasing 
agents, 303; mining engineers, 610; oth- 
ers, 189. Rates—$200 page; 4 pages, $150; 
8 pages. $120: bleed, no charge; color, $30 
No black and white accepted. 





Mining Catalogs, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18, N. Y. Published and distributed 
in December by McGraw-Hill Catalog 
Service, division of McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc. Forms close October 1. 
Supplied inserts acceptable to November 
15 Trim size, 8%x1ll. Type page, 7x10 
Agency commission, 15%; cash discount, 
2%. 

Published in five volumes for distribu- 
tion to specifying and buying officials in 
coal mines, metal and non-metallic mines, 
mills, smelters and refineries grouped as 
follows: Coal Mines (Underground), 3,- 
029; Coal Mines (Strip), 1,212; Metal and 
Non-Metal Mines (Underground), 4,067; 
Metal and Non-Metal Mines (Open Pit), 
618; Metal and Non-Metal nee, Export 
(Underground and Open Pit), 1,564; En- 
gineers and Supply Houses, 236. Total 
industry distribution, 10,726. Total dis- 
tribution (1947-48 Edition) including cat- 
alogers, agencies and miscellaneous, 11,- 
481. Manufacturer’s catalog inserts may 
be pre-filed in a single volume, combina- 
tion of volumes, or for total distribution 

Rates for inserts supplied ready for 
bindery, (based on total distribution), 
4 pages, $700; 8 pages, $1,050; 12 pages, 
$1,350; 16 pages, $1,650; 24 pages, $2,250; 
32 pages, $2,850 Rates for distribution 
to selected groups, or combinations, on 
request. Rates per page for run-of-book 
space (available for total distribution 
only), 1 page, $260; 2-3 pages, $220; 4-7 
pages, $210; 8-11 pages, $200; 12 pages 
or more, $190. All rates subject to 10% 
discount on 3 year contracts. Production 
costs for inserts to be produced by pub- 
lisher will be quoted on specific catalog 


For additional data see page 165. 
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Mining Congress Journal, 1102 Ring 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. Published by 
American Mining Congress Est 1915. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%4x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th Forms 
close 25th Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 13,248; (gross), 13,717. Op- 
erating companies, 257; gen. mers., gen. 
surts. and asst. production mers., supts 
and asst. purchasing agents, 3,961; engi- 
neers, 2,236; foremen, 3,334; others, 3,470. 
Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page 4 P age 
1 $239.00 $119.50 $ 59.75 

6 200.00 113.50 59.75 
12 180.00 100.00 56.75 


Sti indard red, orange, green, blue, yellow, 
$50; bleed, $30 





Sweet’s Catalog File for the Mechanical 
Industries, 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Utilization, 1120 Munsey Bldg., Washing- 
ton 4, D. ¢ Published by Mechanization, 
Inc. Est. 1947. Trim size, 84x11%4. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms close 
Ist quarter month. Agency discounts, 
15-2 

Circulation, 14,545; (gross), 14,812. 
Utilities, 1,581; general industry (mfrs. 
of asbestos, asphalt, automobiles, boil- 
ers, cement, foods, textiles, ete.), 7,314; 
coal retailers, 3,657; coal wholesalers, 
739; railroads, 183; technical (schools, 
colleges, institutes, government, etc.), 
110; coal producing companies, 219; coal 
docks, 539; chemical & byproducts com- 
panies, 26; miscellaneous (home builders, 
architects, assn. exec., ete.), 177 


Rates—Less than 3 pages, $320; 3 
pages, $300; 6 pages, $290; 12 pages, $275 
24 pages, $255. 

Standard red, blue, 
$40; bleed, $40 


green and orange, 





CANADA 


Western Canada Coal Review, 365 Ban- 
natyne Ave., Winnipeg, Man. Est. 1918. 
Published by Home Publishing Co. Trim 
size, ty ng Type page, 74x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 10th Agency 
discounts. 15-2 

Circulation,. Mar., 1948, 3,845; (gross), 
4,045. Dealers, 1,620; operators and engi- 
neers, 975; others, 1,266. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page 4, Page 
$ 85.00 $ 51.00 $ 28.00 

6 75.00 45.00 24.00 
12 65.00 39.00 21.00 


Standard red, $20; other 
bleed, 15% JO- 


cvlors, $30; 





RETAIL 





American Coal Journal, 55 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18. Published by A. J. Casey. 
Est. 1908. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Published 15th. 
| hae close lst. Agency discounts, none, 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 75.00 40.00 25.00 
12 65.00 35.00 20.00 





Black Diamond, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 5. Published by The Black Diamond 
Co. Est. 1885. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 10%x13 Type page, 9x12. Pub- 
lished bi-weekly Saturday. Forms close 
Monday preceding. Agency discounts, 
none. Circulation (Sworn), 6,735. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 1% Page 4 Page 
$140.00 $ 73.00 $ 40.00 

13 125.00 65.00 36.00 

26 119 00 62.00 33.00 


Standard red, $45; bleed, 25%. 





Coal Association Message, 147 N. 5th St., 
Reading, Pa. Published by Pennsylvania 
Retail Coal Merchants’ Assn., Inc. Est. 
1905. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11. 
Type page, 7x9%. Published 15th. Forms 
close 9th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 


culation, 988. Rates— 
a 


1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 650.00 $ 26.00 $13.50 
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COAL 





Coal Dealer, The, National Bidg., Min- 
neapolis 2 Published by Northwestern 
Pub. Co. Est. 1904. Subscription, $2. Trim 
eine x x1 vy pe page 7x10 Pub- 
lished 10th Form close Ist Agency 
di sunt ‘ ! ! . Rate 

. bas Page 


Coal Herald-Stoker and Air-Conditioner. 
141 Milk St., Boston 9, Mass. Published 
by The Coal Herald, Inc. Est. 1927. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
Published 6th. Forms close 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
l Page % Page % Page 
$132 $ 69.00 $ 40.00 


127 67.50 37.50 


2 0.00 65.00 35.00 
Color rate, $20; bleed rate, $15 


Fuel Digest, 1214 Hyde Park Ave., Hyde page, $60 % page, $30. Standard red 
Park 36 (Boston), Mass. Published by $25; bleed, no charge 
Tribune Publishing Co. Est. 1941. Sub- =neee " ee on a 
scription, $2. Trim size, 10%x14. Type > " ‘ . 
page, 9xi2. Published Wed. every other Saward’s Annual, 15 Park Row, New 
ccalemen a : ; - 4 » . York 7 Est. 1918. Price, $5 Type page 
weel Forms close Monday. Agency dis ; Dubtinhed ¢ R 
count 0-2. Circulation (Swern), 5,27: eax8. Publis ted annually tates—l page 
Rat $100; % page, $55; % page, $35. Color, $3: 
— % Pace ¥% Page * aa 
Page . res 4 Pag Saward’s Journal, 15 Park Row, New 
$100.00 $ 52.00 $ 30.00 York 7. Published by Estate of Frederick 
94.00 43.00 «5.00 W. Saward. Est. 1918. Subscription, $7 
90.00 16.00 = 1.00 Trim size, 10%x13% Type page. 84x 
Standard red, green, or blue, $25 11%. Published Saturday. b crme aes 
10 days previous Agency discounts 
none. Circulation, 1,918 Rates, consecu 
tive insertions— 





Retail Coalman, 1508-9 Monadnock Bldg., 
Chicago Published by Retail Coalman, 
Inc Est. 1905 Subscription, $2. Trim l $108.00 3 36.00 
size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10. Pub- ) 96.00 30.00 
lished 15th Forms close 5th Agency ; 90.00 ) 26.00 
ad ‘ t l mwe 


scount 1s Ra s100 ‘ olo $45: bleed, 


Times l Page , ‘ag Pag 
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Commerce and Distribution 





The Bureau of the Census estimated 
population of the United States, includ- 
ing armed forces overseas, at 145,340,- 
000 on an. 1, 1948, It reported that 
1947 saw the greatest increase in popu- 
lation in the country’s history. The 
gain was 2,667,000, due largely to the 
record-breaking figure of 3,908,000 
births. This was a ratio of 27.1 per 
1,000 population, and was the largest 
attained in the Birth Registration Area 
of the United States since it was es- 
tablished in 1915. 

Retail sales in 1947 were estimated at 
$117,724 million, a gain of 17.4 per cent 
over 1946 and of 180.0 per cent over 
1939. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
estimated that about 69 per cent of this 


increase was due to higher price levels. 

The Bureau of the Census estimated 
the labor force in March, 1948, at $59,- 
769,000. Employed numbered 57,329,000 
and unemployed, 2,440,000. However, 
2,184,000 persons with jobs were not at 
work. 

Agricultural employment was es- 
timated at 6,847,000 and non-agricul- 
tural, 50,482,000. 


Associations 
American Retail Federation, 1627 K 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Chamber of Commerce of U. S., 1615 
H St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
National Assn. of Credit Men, 1 
Park Ave., New York. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements. 


light face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 


Boston Business, 80 Federal St., Boston 
Published by Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce. Est. 1929. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 6%x10. Pub- 


lished Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 

discounts, 15-2 Rates— 

Times l Page % Page 1% Page 
1 $125.00 $ 88.00 $ 44.00 
6 118.75 83.60 41.80 
12 112.50 79.20 39.60 





@® 


Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18. Published by McGraw Hill Pub. 
Co. Est. 1929. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 8 5/16x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Saturday. Forms close 21 days 
preceding Agency discounts, 15-2 
N.LA.A. statement on request. Circula- 


on, 178,054. Rates— 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $1,575 $1,100 575 
13 1,495 1,045 550 
26 1,455 1,020 535 
52 1,380 965 505 

Run of Publication Color Rates— 

26 52 
l page $1,850 $1,770 $1,730 $1,655 
% page 1,375 1,320 1,295 1,240 


eed pages, 15%. 


Buyers’ Guide & Industrial Directory of 
Chicago, 1 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2 
iblished by Chicago Assn. of Commerce. 
t. 1936. Controlled. Type page, 7x10. 
Published March 1. Forms close Nov. 1. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 50,- 
Rates—1l page, $400; % page, $225; 
page, $125. 


@ @ 


Chain Store Age (Administration Edition 

Combination), 185 Madison Ave., New 

‘ rk 16. Published by Lebhar-Friedman 

s., In Est. 1925. Subscription, $3. 

m size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 

lished 26th preceding. Forms close 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 


rculation, 20,712; (gross), 24,270. 
n store headquarters and executives, 
; chain store mers. and assist. mgrs., 
8 7; one-store variety operators and 
bu vers, 2,441; others, 4,831. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 144 Page 
1 $510.00 $390.00 $205.00 
6 465.00 340.00 180.00 
12 420.00 310.00 160.00 


Standard red, $100. 


@ 


Chicago Journal of Commerce & La Salle 
Street Journal, Chicago 90. Est. 1920. Per 
copy, 10c. Type page, 16%x21%. Pub- 
lished every business morning. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, Sept., 1947, 
34,994. Rates per line—1 line, 50c; 2,500 
lines, 42c; 5,000 lines, 36. 13 times, 45c; 
26 times, 4lc; 52 times, 36c; 104 times, 
34c: 156 times, 32c. 
For additional data see page 172. 








Commerce Group, 21 local or sectional 
business papers represented by Sheffield 
Advertising Co., 43 Main St., E., Roches- 
ter 4, N. Y. 

List includes Baltimore, Buffalo Busi- 
ness, Clevelander, Colorado Business, 
Dallas Magazine, The Detroiter, Fort 
Worth, Houston, Kansas Citian, Lebanon 
City and County, Louisville Board of 
Trade Journal, Greater Pittsburgh, Port- 
land Commerce, Queensborough, St. 
Louis Commerce, Shreveport Magazine, 
The Springfielder, Tulsa Magazine, 
Wichita Magazine, Le Bulletin (Mont- 
real) and Realisons (Quebec). 

Type page, 7x10. Published monthly. 


Forms close 15th 2nd prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, 132,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $2,906.00 $1,900.32 $1,060.66 
6 2,672.15 1,754.52 976.51 
12 2,438.10 1,598.82 879.61 





Commerce Magazine, 1 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago 2. Published by Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce. Est. 1904. Sub- 
scription, $2. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 10,385; (gross), 
12,933. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $180.00 $125.00 $ 95.00 

6 165.00 112.50 87.50 
12 150.00 100.00 80.00 





Commonwealth, The, 111 N. Fifth St., 
Richmond 19, Va. Published by Virginia 
State Chamber of Commerce. Est. 1934. 
Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 8%x1l1%. 
‘type page, 74x10. Published Ist. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, (Swern), 7,142. Rates— 
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Times 1 Page % Page ry Page 
1 $125.00 $ 68.75 48.15 
6 106.40 58.35 40.80 
12 93.50 51.15 36.00 





Cooperative Builder, Box 2000, Superior, 
Wisconsin. Published by Cooperative Pub- 
lishing Assn. Est. 1925. Subscription, 
$1.50. Trim size, 11%x17%. Type page, 
10%x16. Published Thursday. Forms 
close Monday. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation 30,179. Rates—$2.50 per col- 
umn inch, 





Credit Executive, 354 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10. Published by New York Credit 
Men's ASs’n. Est. 1907. Subscription, $3. 
Type page, 4%x6% Published 15th, 


Forms close lst. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 4,525. Rates— 

‘Times 1 Page » Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 
6 75.00 45.00 30.00 





Credit & Financial Management, 1 Park 
Ave., New York, 16, N. Y. Published by 
National Association of Credit Men. Est. 
1898. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 84x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th, 
Forms close ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 29,637. Rates— 


Times 1 Page %, Page % Page 
1 $350.00 $260.00 $150.00 
6 275.00 200.00 120.00 
12 250.00 175.00 100.00 


Standard red, $60. 





Credit World, 218 Shell Bldg., St. Louis 3, 
Mo. Published by Nat’l Retail Credit 
Ass'n. Est. 1912. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 8%x11l%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 5th. Forms close 18th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 
20,722. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $195.00 $105.00 $ 60.00 
6 175.00 95.00 54.00 


12 150.00 85.00 50.00 
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Forbes Magazine of Business, 120 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11. Published by B. C. 
Forbes & Sons Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1917 
Subscription, $4. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published list and 15th, 
Forms close two weeks preceding 


Agency discounts, 15-2. N.I.A.A,. state- 

ment on request. Circulation, 99,920; 

(gross), 100,320. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $950.00 $640. 00 $322.00 
12 855.00 576.00 289.80 


Color, $150. 
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Fortune, Empire State Bldg., New York 
1. Published by Time, Inc. Est. 1930. Sub- 
scription, $10. Trim size, 10%x13. Type 
nage, 8%x1l,. Published 25th preceding. 
Forms close 18th second preceding mo. 
Agency discounts. 15-2. Circulation, 


233,078; (gross), 252,270. Rates— 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page lo Page % Page 
$2,900.00 $1,505.00 $780.00 
6 2,762,50 1,433.50 743.00 
12 2,625.00 1,362.00 706.00 


Color rates on request. 
Gregg Writer, 270 Madison Ave., New 
York 16. Est. 1828. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page, 28x46 
picas. Published lst except July and Aug. 
Forms close 2 months preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 
87,920. got page, $250; % page, $125; 





% page, $62.5 





Harvard Business Review, Soldiers Field, 
Boston 63, Mass. Est. 1922. Subscription, 
$6. Type page, 5%x8. Published bi- 
monthly, Jan. Forms close lst prec, 


Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 
16,697. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 350.00 $185.00 
6 305.00 165.00 
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Journal of the American Statixtical As- 
sociation, 1603 K St., = W., Washington 
American Statistical 


6. D. C. Published by « 
Ass'n. Est. 1888 wabaer pts $8. Trim 
size, 6%x9. Type page, 4%xi Published 


quarterly, Mar Forms cless lst pre- 
ceding month Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, (Swern), 5.8095. Rates 


Times 1 Page ™ Page 
1 $50.00 $30.00 
4 45.00 27.00 


@ 


Kiwanis Magazine, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11. Published by Kiwanis Inter 
national Est. 1917 Subscription, $1.~ 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published 25th preceding Forms close 
ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulati 
172.312; (ere ) 176,938. Rates 


Rates— 
Times l Page % Page * Page 
| . of $5295.00 $250.00 
675.00 ‘72 fy 261.00 
Mere handixe Mart Buyers Guide, Met 
indis Mart «) izo 4 Published 
ry Buyet Guide Pub Estb. 1937. Con 
trolled Type pags “Mx ‘ Published 
jar ind July Forms close 20th 2nd 
preceding ont Agen discounts, 15-0 
Cire ulation, 12,254. Rates—l page, $85 

1 ¢ 


% pane $47.5 4 page, oo 


The Monitor, 361 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 
Official organ of Associated Indus- 
tries of New York State, Inc. Est. 1914 


Subscription $1 Type pages, 7x9 2/7 


Published 20th Forms close 10th. Agen- 

cy discounts, 15-2 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 67.50 $ 55.00 $ 35.00 
‘ 60.7 19.50 21.50 
12 50.50 $1.25 26.25 


@® 


Nation’s Business, 1615 H St.. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Published by U. S. 


Chamber of Commerce Est. 1912 Sub. 
scription $15 for 3 yrs. Trim size, 8% x 
117 Type page, 7x10 3/16 Published 
30th month preceding Forms close 10th 
Agency discount 2 N.LA.A 
ment on request Circulation, 





(gross), 588,367. Rates Full pag oo, ; 
Discount 


2. page $2. 000 1 page $1 000 

for total space used in any twelve- 
months’ period, 24 pages, 12%%; 8 pages 
7? t pages, 5% 


New York Certified Public Accountant, 


677 Fiftl Ave New York 2:2 Published 
by New York State Society of Certi 
field Public Accountants. Est. 1924. Sub- 
scription, $3.50. Type page, 5%x8. Pub 
lished 15th Forms close 20th Agency 
discounts 15-2 Circulatior (Sworn), 
7H00,. Kates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 48.00 $ 30.00 
0 81.00 43.00 27.00 
12 72.00 28 00 24.00 


® 





New Vork Journal of ‘ ommerce, 63 Part 
Row, New York ) st 1827 Type 
page 16% x21 Published daily except 
Sunda. Acency liscounts 15.0 Ci 

culation Sept 1947 38,012. Rates— 
per iT Til ine 4 »> oo0 ine he 


Oklahoma, Skirvin Tower, ist at Broad- 
wavy. Oklahoma City, Okla. Published by 
Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce 
Est. 1916 Subscription, $3. Type page, 
6x10 1/¢ Published Thursday Forms 
close Monday Agency discounts, 15-0 


Circulation (Swern), 4,250. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 69.00 $ 35.00 $ 18.50 
6 55.00 2°.50 17.00 
12 50.00 30.00 16.00 
i hiladelphia, Chamber of Commerce 
Bidg., Phil ae Iphia. Published by Muni- 
cipal Publications, Inc. Est. 1918. Sub- 
scription $1 50 Type page, 8%x11l. Pub- 
lished 20th prec Forms close 18th. 


Agency discounts 15-2 Circulation, 
14,657. Rates 
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Times 1 Page \% F Page % Page 
1 $325.00 $175.00 $ 490.00 
6 275.00 150.00 80.00 
12 250.00 140.00 75.00 

Retail Clerk's International Advocate, 


P. O. Box 248, Lafayette, Ind. Published 
by The Retail Clerks International Pro- 


tective Assoc Est 1888 Subscription, 
$2 Type page 64 x9% Published Ist 
Forms close Ist prec Agency discounts, 
15-0 Circulation, (Sworn), 159,112. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $350.00 $200.00 $120.00 
6 325.00 175.00 100.00 
12 300.00 150.00 75.00 


The Rotarian, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 1 Published by Rotary Interna- 
tional. Est. 1911. Business and profes- 
sional Subscription, $1.50 Trim size, 
8%4x11%. Type page, 7 1/16x104%. Pub- 
ished 20th preceding. Forms close 25th 

nd month preceding Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 253,493; (gross), 
257.638. Rates 





Time 1 Page I Page Page 

$1,000.00 $525.00 $365.00 

f 950.00 500.00 850.00 

12 900.00 475.00 335.00 
Four-color page, $1,500.00; bleed, 10%. 
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Scientific American, 24 West 40th St 
New York 18 Published by Scientific 
American, In Est. 1845. Subscription, 
$5. Trim size, 7%xll. Type page, 7x10 
Published 10th Forms close 20th 2nd 
preceding month. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation 8.205 (gross), 42,145. Rates 

l page $5 % page, $350; % page 
S180 Color, a M, $750 


Texas Industry, P.O. Box 1194, Houston 


Published by Texas Mfrs Assn Est 
1935. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 84x 
11%. Type page 7x10. Published 15th. 


Forms close Ist Agency discounts, 15-2 


Circulation, 8,866. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $126.00 € 75.00 $ 45.00 
6 12.50 67.50 40.00 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 


bleed, 10% 

The Tulsa Spirit, 201 Tulsa Blde., Tulsa 
3, Okla Published by Tulsa Chamber of 
Commerce Est. 1915. Subscription, $1. 
Type page, 7144x9? Published Thursday 
Forms close Tuesday. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation (Swern), 3,855. Rates— 


Standard color, $40; 


Times 1 Inch 2 Inches 4 Inches 
13 $ 3.00 $ 5.50 $ 10.50 
«5 2.75 5.00 10.00 
52 2.50 4.25 9.00 
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t. SS. News & World Report, 24th and N 
Sts., N. W Washington 7, D. C. Pub- 
ished by l S. News Pub. Corp. Est 
1933. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 8%x 
1034. Type page, 7x10. Published Friday. 
Forms close 3 weeks preceding. Agency 


discounts 15-2 Circulation, 292,949; 
(gross), 302,689. Rates 
Times 1 Page 2 Col 1 Col 
l $2,400.00 $1,680.00 $860.00 
13 2,280.00 1,595.00 815.00 
26 2,165.00 1,515.00 775.00 
52 2,055.00 1,440.00 735.00 





The Wall Street Journal, 44 Broad St., 
New York 4. Published by Dow, Jones & 
Co., Inc. Est. 1889 Subscription, 20 

ype page, 16 5/16x21 1/7. !‘ublished 
daily. Forms close 6: 30 p. m., 8:30 p. m. 
and 10:30 p. m. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
N.LA.A. statement supplied. Circulation, 
Mar., 1948, Eastern edition, 102,293; Paci- 
fic Coast edition, 19,361. Daan rates- 


Times Eastern P.C National 
13 $18,470 $ 6,926 $ 29,783 
26 36,017 12,929 56,796 
52 72,034 25,858 113,592 


Southwest edition started May 3, 1948 
1 page, 13 times, $5,772 





CANADA 





Les Affaires, 4 St. James St., Quehers, 
l’ublished in French by Louis A. Belisle. 
kst. 1928. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
5%4x7. Type page, 4%4%x6%. Published 
20th preceding. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 . Circulation, 3,400. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 25.00 $ 15.00 $ 8.75 
6 21.25 12.75 7.60 

12 18.75 11.25 6.50 





CCAB ty 


Business Management, 8 Colborne St., To- 
ronto 1, Ont., Canada. Published by Jar- 
dine & Young, Ltd. Est. 1933. Trim size 
3%4x1l1%. Type page, 7x10 Published 
20th. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, Dec. 1947, 5,530; (gross), 
5,757. Mfrs., 2,193; Realty firms, 851; 


others, 1,706. Rates 

Times 1 Page \% Page \% Page 
1 $120.00 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 
" 105.00 62.00 26.00 
12 95.00 57.00 33.00 


Color, $40: bleed, 20% 





Liusiness Year Book (Annual), 481 Uni- 
versity Ave., Toronto 2, Can. Published 
by Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 
1y24. Subscription. $2. Trim size, 9x12 
Type page, 7x10. Published May 1. Forms 
close March 20. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (Swern), 3,364; (gross), 3,633. 
Rates—l1 page, $100;. 2 pages, $95; % 
page, $55; 4 page, $30. 

Standard red, $30; bleed, 15%. 


DCCABG 


Byers B. C. & Western Trade Directory, 
200 Bay Street, Toronto. Published by 
gyers Pub. Co, Est. 1928. Trim size, 
84%4x12. Type page, 74x10. Published an- 
nually. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 1947 edition, 5,428; (gross), 5,728. 
Rates—1l1 page, $85; % page, $55; %4 page, 


$35 





@ p ay 


Canadian Business, 530 Board of Trade 
Bidg., Montreal, Que. Published by The 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce. Est. 
1930. — $3. Trim size, 8%x 
11! Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 5th. "Agency discounts, 15-2 


Circulation, 20,28 (gross), 21,012. 
1,918; officers and directors, 


‘ompanies, 
12,582; others, 5,429 Rates—4 pages, 
$237.50; 12 pages, $225; 24 pages, $218.75 


@ 


Toronto Board of Trade Journal, 37 King 


St E., Toronto, Ont. Published by 
Toronto Board of Trade Est., 191¢ 
Subscription, $2 Type page, 7x10. Pub 


lished Ist Forms close 15th Agency) 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,881; gross 
5,127. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 14 Page 
1 $105.00 $ 76.00 $ 43.00 

6 90.00 65.00 35.00 
12 74.00 59.00 31.00 


Standard red, $2 bleed 10% 





@ ENN 


Western Business and Industry, 1040 W 
Pender St., Vancouver, B. C. Published b 
Financial News Pub. Co. Est. 1928. Sul 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Ty! 
page, 7x10. Published monthly. ‘Forn 
close 20th preceding. Agency discount 


15-2. Circulation, 3,553; (gross), 4,949. 

Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 32.0/ 
6 85.00 50.00 27.51 
12 75.00 2.50 25.0/ 

Standard red and green, $25; bleed, 10‘ 
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Communications Services 


(See also Electronics and Radionics: Radios, Phonographs and Musical Instruments) 





Communications equipment requires 
an unusual assortment of material 
ranging from wood filings to giant 
steel structures. Chemists, engineers, 
metallurgists and physicists play an 
important role in the development of 
this industry. Numerous industries 
are also contributing to the design, 
development, and production of com- 
plete pieces of equipment and hundreds 
of accessories. Some of these indus- 
tries are plastics, furniture, ceramics, 
glass, metal, chemical, building, min- 
ing, etc. 

Production of communications equip- 
ment required the services of 98,200 
men in Jan., 1948, compared with 32,- 
500 in 1939. These figures from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics indicate 
that the industry has tripled in size 
since 1939. 

Tele-Tech reported that 26 televis- 
ion stations were operating in 18 cities 
in May, 1948. Over 2,000 miles of co- 
axial lines will connect Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Toledo, Detroit, Chicago, Milwau- 
kee and St. Louis by the fall of 1948. 
These facilities will be extended to the 
Eastern coaxial network by December. 

In the telephone field, the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company re- 
ported progress in using the same 
lines for communications and power. 

Television transmitters and acces- 
sories cost from $100,000 to $300,000, 
depending on power and size of the in- 
stallation. 

Some of the widely heralded uses for 
radio have failed to materialize, while 
unexpected advances have been made 
in other instances. Railroads, while 
still experimenting with radio, believe 
that it has definite limitations in that 
field. 

In aviation and the marine field, 
radio has become a fixture. The taxi- 
cab field has adopted radio for dis- 
patching in a few cities, while truck- 
ing companies also are finding it use- 
ful. 

A new F-M handie-talkie transmit- 
ter-receiver that weighs only 7 pounds 
but has a range of seven miles, has 
also been developed. Some fire depart- 
ments have tested the units, while 
utilities are planning to use them for 
trouble shooting and for communica- 
tion between highline crews. 

Firemen can dispatch orders to 
pumpers 100 yards or more away. 
Policemen can use the new device to 
control crowds, summon assistance or 
direct traffic. Construction foremen 
could utilize it to talk to men high at 

rk 


lhe new unit is designed to function 
on the F-M circuits in the 25-44 mega- 
cyie band. Cost is around $200 per 
unit and quantity production was ex- 
pected late in 1947. 

‘he Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany has developed a new system 


which ultimately will revolutionize the 
ancient science of telegraphy. A new 
radio beam telegraph network will re- 
place pole lines eventually. 

The first installation in Philadelphia 
has been called the “push button” 
method. It permits clerks to relay mes- 
sages to any destination merely by 
pushing the proper button. 

With the new system, each message 
will be typed only once, at the point 
of origin. For example, a message 
from Wilmington, Del., addressed to 
San Francisco, will be teletyped in 
Wilmington and received in Philadel- 
phia simultaneously on a_ telegraph 
device called a _ printer  perforator, 
which prints the message, and at the 
same time and on the same type, 
punches combinations of holes which 
activate the teletype. A clerk will read 
the destination as the message begins 
to come in and will push the button 
marked “San Francisco.” Pressing the 
button will cause the perforated tape 
to run thru an automatic transmitter. 
In San Francisco, the signals will print 
the message, ready for delivery. 


Telephone Industry 


The telephone industry in the United 
States, made up of the Bell System 
and more than 6,400 independent (not 
Bell owned) telephone companies, is 
currently processing its largest expan- 
sion-improvement programs. According 
to Telephone Engineer and Manage- 
ment the independent telephone indus- 
try has plans for extensions and im- 
provements now in execution or shortly 
to be undertaken that will involve ex- 
penditures of $500 million. 

The Bell System announced in Oct., 
1946 that it would spend $4 billion 
dollars for improvements and exten- 


sions as rapidly as the work could be 
done. Total system construction in 1947 
amounted to $1,185,000,000, compared 
with $690,000,000 in 1946 and $255,- 
000,000 in 1945. Over two-thirds of the 
amount expended in 1947 went into 
local exchange plant construction, the 
remainder into additional toll and long 
distance plant. 

The Bell System installed enough 
central office equipment in 1947 to 
serve 3,000,000 telephones, over 7,000,- 
000 conductor miles of local cable, over 
4,500 miles of toll and long distance 
cable, and over 2,500 multi-channel sys- 
tems with a capacity of many thousand 
additional long distance telephone cir- 
cuits. 

The independent segment of the in- 
dustry is playing a major part in pro- 
viding the United States with the best 
telephone service in the world. Over 
6,400 independent telephone companies, 
most of them locally owned, and over 
60,000 independently-owned rural lines 
operate the telephones in two-thirds of 
the area of the U.S. Of the 35,000,000 
telephones in the United States on Jan. 
1, 1948, 6,300,000 were served by inde- 
pendent telephone companies operating 
in 12,000 of the 18,000 communities 
which enjoy telephone service. 

The Bell System estimates that its 
associated companies during the past 
two years have installed about 6,000,- 
000 telephones. Independents installed 
550,000 telephones in 1946 and on Jan. 
1, 1947 still had a half million orders 
on hand. 

Although definite figures are not 
available, it is estimated that 1947 
witnessed the installation by the inde- 
pendents of another half million tele- 
phones. It is also estimated that on 
Jan. 1, 1948 the independents still had 
approximately 400,000 orders on hand. 








SIZE OF INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE INDUSTRY AT CLOSE OF 1946 


Total telephones (000) 


Number of operating companies........ ib tin ewe 


Gross revenues (millions) ......... ose 


Number of employees (000) 


Total Bell Owned Independent 
TererT 31,650 25,700 5,950 
eeeeses 6,038 22 6,016* 
Tre Ty 19,450 7,450 12,000 
a $6,845 $6,085 $760 
eceawes $2,265 $2,953 $212 
585 500 B5 


*In addition there are more than 60,000 connecting rural lines, mostly owned mutually by 


groups of farmers. 


BELL SYSTEM STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR ENDING DEC, 31, 1947 


Number of telephones (a) 
DG GE GORREEE GHUOGD, cis cvcccccccsuceasees 
Miles of pole tines ........ 
Miles of wire: 
In underground cable 
In aerial cable ........ Te Se ee ee 
Open wire ....... 
Total wick re 
Average daily telephone conversations (b)...... 
Total plant (000) ..... aed 
Operating revenues (000) ..... 
Number of employees (c) 


Number of American Tel. and Tel. Co. stockholders deadaveele as 


Dec. 31 Increase 

1947 During 1947 
, 28,506,795 2,797,337 
invjeeen 7,727 226 
451,736 19,449 
600066660 66840688 69,137,000 4,934,000 
37,807,000 2,103,000 
seenes 5,830,000 430,000 
ere ee cecscce Sameeaeee 7,467,000 
08660d00600002006860 115,057,000 9,295,000 
err ererrrrTrrer $7,348,803 $1,054,384 
ee ere $2,224,583 $130,918 
Se ee ee 663,089 45,935 
723,374 27,714 


(a) Excludes private line telephones numbering 98.651 on Dec. 31, 1947. Including telephones 
of the some 6,000 connecting companies and about 60,000 directly and indirectly connecting rural 
or farmer lines and systems, the total number of telephones in the United States which can be 


interconnected is approximately 34,800,000. 


(b) For 1947 (excluding April and May which were affected by strikes), there were approxi- 
mately 109,344,000 average daily local conversations and 5,713,000 toll and long distance conver- 
sations, an increase of 8.5% and 7.7%, respectively, over 1946. 

(c) Includes employees of Western Electric Company and Bell Telephone Laboratories. 
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During the next several years expan- 
sion among the independents must take 
place at a brisk rate if the demand for 
telephone service is to be met. 

New demand for continues 
in 1948 at the high level that has been 
characteristic of the post-war period. 
The volume of climbed to more 
than 166 million a day in 1947, which 
is 50 million a day more than at the 
end of the war. 

Post-war telephone growth has sur 
passed all previous experience. It took 


service 


calls 


about 40 years for the Bell System to 
gain its first six million telephones. 
Since V-J Day, the number has in- 


creased by more than six and a half 
million. At the end of 1947, 35,000,000 
independent and Bell telephones were 
in service, 30% more than when the 
war ended and more than twice as many 
as a dozen years ago. 

The peak in Bell System applications 
for main telephone service, 2,170,000, 


was reached in Sept. 1945. At that 
time 900,000 were “held initially for 
instruments” and the remainder of 


1,200,000 for lack of central office 
equipment and outside plant. 

As more and more telephones are in- 
stalled, the margins for growth which 
have existed in many central offices and 
cables have been used up. This in turn 
has brought about a substantial in- 
crease in the number of customers who 
have to wait for service because of lack 
of facilities. 

The manufacture and installation of 
hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth 
of telephone plant to fill hundreds of 
thousands of orders for telephone ser- 
vice is not an over-night process. The 
time factor in many cases is not weeks 
but months. 

To meet backed up service demands 
alone the industry needs $4,500,000,000 
of additional plant as fast as it can 
be put in. 

This new equipment will be used to 
give service to all who now want it; 
provide individual line service to hun- 


dreds of thousands who have been on 
party lines because that was the only 
service available in wartime, and exten- 
sion telephones in hundreds of thou- 
sands of additional homes. The vast 
program will also push forward the 
schedules to give fast and accurate 
dial service, providing modern hand- 
set telephones for everybody, and intro- 
ducing new and improved types of key 
sets and intercommunicating systems. 

The Bell System’s farm program 
alone will employ $100 million and 12 
million man-hours of work with the 
objective of adding another million tele- 
phones in Bell rural areas to the mil- 
lion already in service. 

Present expansion program calls for 
the addition of toll plant, including 
hundreds of thousands of miles of new 
circuits, to restore toll and long dis- 
tance service to the standards enjoyed 
before the war. Further improvement 
in the speed and accuracy of toll and 
long distance service will be obtained 
by the introduction of new equipment 
and methods which will enable an 
operator to dial a call through from 
coast to coast without the assistance 
of another operator. Still other devel- 
opments look to eventual customer dial- 
ing of toll calls over long as well as 


short distances. 

Among the telephone industry’s proj- 
ects are the following outstanding 
items: 


1. Catching up with requests for 
services now held in abeyance because 
of lack of facilities. 

2. Catching up with plant shortages 
to provide for the volume of business 
presently being handled. 
Associations 

Institute of Radio 
79th St., New York. 

Radio Manufacturers Assn., 1317 F 
St., NW, Washington, D. C. 


United States Independent Telephone 
Assn., Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Engineers, 1 E. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; ursupported statements, 


light face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulction figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 
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Communications, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York 17. Published by Bryan Davis Pub- 
lishing C« Est. 1921. Subscription, $2 
Trim size S%4xll\%& Type page 7x10 
Published 20t! Forms close Ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 


Circulation 10,086; (gross) 10,896. 
Mfe., 1.473: management, operation and 
maintenance 2.700; experimental and 
design {: dealers 74; students, 1,642; 
others o.9064 Rates 
Times 1 Page Page % Page 

1 SRO. $140.00 $ 7 oo 

' in 120 oo ‘ a] 

12 oo. 00 1 ‘ Th 
( $ 1, $ 
Electronics. 

See I SA RAI NICS) 
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Proceedings of the I. R. E. 





(See ELECTRONICS AND RADIONICS) 
QsT. 
(See ELECTRONICS AND RADIONICS) 





TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 


Fortnightly Telephone Engineer, 7720 
Sheridan Road, Chicago 26. Published by 
Telephone Engineer Pub. Corp. Est. 1940. 


Subscription, $2. Trim size, 844x114. Type 
page, 7x10 Published lst. Forms close 
15th Agency discounts, 15-2. N.ILA.A. 
report on request. Circulation (Sworn), 
11,881. Paid, 7,976 controlled 3,905 
Rates 
Times 1 Pags % Page 1s Page 
1 $200.00 $120.00 $ 85.00 
6 175.00 110.00 75.00 
12 150.00 95.00 65.00 


Standard color, 25%; bleed, 10%. 





Public Utilities Fortnightly 
(See Electrical) 





Telegraph and Telephone Age, 25 Beave 
St.. New York 4. Published by Telegrap! 


and Telephone Age. Est. 1883. Subscrir 
tion, $1.50. Type page, 7x10. Publishes 
ist. Forms close 20th. Agency discount 
15-2. Circulation, (Sworn), 2,447. Paid 
2,021; controlled, 426. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Pag 
$ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 82.50 £5.00 295. 0¢ 
12 77.50 42.50 22.5( 
Standard color, $45; bleed, 10%. 


Telephone Buyers’ Directory and Com- 
posite Catalog, 7720 Sheridan Road, Ch 
cago 26, Ill. Est. 1915. Trim size 8% 
1% Type page 7x10 Published Ma 
5. Forms close Feb. 1. Agency discount 
5-2. Circulation (Swern), 13,120. Rates 
1 page, $200; % page, $145; % pag 
$120; % page, $85; %4 page, $70; 1/6 pags 
$52 inch, $11 Standard red 25¢ 


52: col 
other $100; bleed, 10%. 


—_ 


colors, 





Telephone Engineer and Management, 
7720 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26. Published 
by Telephone Engineer Pub. Corp. Est 


1909. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 84x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th 
Forms close ist. N.ILA.A. statement on 
request. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Swern), 8,930, Paid, 7,976; con 
trolled, 954 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $154.00 $ 85.00 $ 66.00 
6 140.00 79.00 62.00 
12 132.00 74.25 56.00 


Standard red or orange, 25%; bleed, 10%. 


For additional data see page 175. 





Telephone Engineer and Management 
Newsletter, 7720 Sheridan Road, Chicago 
26. Published by offset by Telephone En- 


gineer Pub. Corp. 1 col. 2 1/6x9%. Pub- 
lished twice monthly on Fridays of al- 
ternate weeks. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Controlled circulation, 7,488 tates— 
Times 1 Col % Col. % Col 
1 $200.00 $125.00 $100.00 
12 140.00 85.00 55.00 
24 130.00 75.00 50.00 





Telephony, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
5. Published by Telephony Pub, Corp. 


Est. 1901. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Saturday. Forms close Monday. N.I1.A.A 
statement on request. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, (Sworn), 8,325. Paid, 
7,716; controlled, 609. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $140.00 $ 77.00 $ 48./ 
13 126.00 68.00 43.0 
26 118.00 64.00 38.0 
52 109.00 60.00 34.0 


Standard color (R of B), 25%; bleed, 10%. 





Telephony's Directory of the Telephone 
Industry, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5. 
Est. 1895. Published by Telephony Pub- 
lishine Corp Price $2500. Trim size 
8144x114 Type page, 7x10 Published 
April 15th Forms close March 25th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 
(Sworn), 5.240. Hates page, $151: % 
page, $97: ™% page, $61; 2 pages, $266; 
4 pages, $508 


Color and bleed rates on request. 





CANADA 





Canadian Telephone Journal, 150 Carlton 
St., Toronto, Canada. Published by H. A 


Rogers & Co., Ltd. Est. 1934. Subscrip- 
tion, $1 Trim size, 9x12. Type pa 
7x10 Published quarterly, lst publi 
tion month Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pace 
1 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 25 
4 55.00 35.00 20 


Colors, $25; bleed, 15%. 
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20,000 Telephone Exchanges Present 
A HUGE Market for many Products 


MARKET —In addition to 7,727 central office exchanges operated by the 
Bell System there are over 12,000 exchanges owned and operated by 6,400 
independently — — companies in the United States. The tele- 
phone industry began an improvement and additional plant program in 
1947 estimated to cost $4,500,000,000. Approximately one-third of this 
work has been completed to date and it is expected another two years will 
he needed to complete the program. Manufacturers developing this market 
will find a receptive market as lack of materials and equipment has con- 
tinued to slow down the program. 

RADIO—-Applications of radio in connection with land lines is destined to 
become a need of practically every telephone company. Mobile radio is 
now in its infancy although an actuality in most big cities. Radio for 
standby emergency equipment and to serve remote and rural areas where 
the installation of land lines is prohibitive from a cost standpoint offers a 
rich potential market for radio and parts manufacturers. 

RECORDERS — Manufacturers of recording instruments suitable for use on 
telephones are now in the throes of developing sales campaigns following 
the FCC ruling that such equipment is permissable after Aug. 2, 1948 
Advertising campaigns of leading manufacturers of recording equipment 
ire already appearing in TELEPHONE ENGINEER Publications. 

This entire market can be economically developed through 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER Publications 


Fortnightly 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
and Management 


Paid plus Controlled 
Paid Circulation 


Circulation 
Published Monthly on the 15th Puatiched Monty on the ist 
Editorial— 


Telephone En- 
gineer & Man- 
agement is 
edited to inter- 
est and aid the 
managers, en- 
gineers and 
maintenance 
MCh .« « who 
specify or buy 
practically 
everything used 
in the tele- 
phone industry. 


Since 1909 





Editorial _ staff 





is comprised of Editorial— 
1 who have spent their entire business life Same editorial staff and policies as TE&M. 
the telephone field. Features special articles Readership— 


management, plant operation, construction FTE is sold in a package with TE&M for 
2.00 per year, thus having the same large 


mainten: » written bv leaders i e 
—_ —_ — id : - th plus 4,500 controlled 


paid readership .. . 


lustry. In addition to exclusive articles on circulation. FTE attempts to reach every 
iwement and plant problems, timely edi- known potential buyer of telephone equip- 

ils, question and answer columns. hand- ment and supplies. Circulation includes 

2 every telephone company in the U. S. Has 

*k tables... plus oc e Spex ial Free training multiple circulation among larger companies, 
ses, spot news and exclusive W ashington reaches communication depts of all rail- 


roads, many oil and pipe line companies, 


erage round out an ideal telephone trade 
™ : : , Bell buying offices and several hundred in- 





eazine, dustrials operating telephone syste . 
- Reaches 5,000 companies not receiving any 
Readership other telephone trade magazine. 


lhe proof of the reader appeal is reflected in the PAID subscription response. 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER and MANAGEMENT, and FORTNIGHTLY 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER enjoy more paid subscribers than any other 
telephone trade magazine. 


TELEPHONE 
BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 
& COMPOSITE CATALOG 


ANNUALLY MAY 15 
CIRCULATION 13,120 


The only COMPOSITE CATALOG 
serving the $8 Billion telephone 
industry. 





Has the largest circulation of any medium 
addressed to the telephone industry. Includes 
every telephone company in the Western Hem- 
isphere ... plus... communication dept’s of 
all railroads, oil, refining and pipe line co's, 
governmental agencies and many industrials op- 
erating telephone equipment. 


The COMPOSITE CATALOG includes catalog 
type advertising of representative manufacturers 
of equipment and supplies for every need by an 
operating telephone company. Buyer's Directory 
section includes 3-way cross indexed system for 
quick, ready reference. 


1948, 13th Annual Edition, had 256 pages 
of information of value to every telephone com- 
pany. Over 700 manufacturers represented with 
more than 5,000 listings. To make the Directory 
doubly valuable to telephone men and to cause 
it to be referred to almost daily a ‘Telephone 
Man's Handbook” is included as one complete 
section, This is the only such Handbook avail- 
able and is fulfilling a long-felt need of the 
industry. 


Advertising Forms Close 
February 1. 


Write for Complimentary copy and rate card, 





TELEPRONE ENGINEER 
AND MANAGEMENT NEWSLETTER 


Published twice monthly between FTE on 
the Ist and TE&M on the 15th. Written on 
Wednesday, printed and mailed by Ist class 
and or air mail on Thursdays to every 
telephone company in the U. S. Limited 
amount of advertising accepted. Write for 
sample copy — NEWSLETTER brings 
RESULTS .. . and fast. 


Addressograph — Mailing Assistance Available for Advertisers 


erm TELEPHONE ENGINEER | TELEPHONE ENGINEER ano Vpanagement 


% ON TH Ist O F EACH MO H £ 15th 


O F EACH MONTH 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER + UTELT TI eMmele) 1-0): Wile) 


SPHONE ROGERS PARK 3040 —7720 SHERIDAN ROAD, CHICAGO 26, ILLINOIS 





West Coast Representatives — BRAND & BRAND — 1502 West 6th St., Los Angeles; 1052 W. 6th St., San Francisco, California. 
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WHENEVER TOP EXECUTIVES 


( 
H 





~~ 


= 


~ 
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Por ninety years, the Urner-Barry Company 
has collected and disseminated price in- 
formation about perishable foods in the 
world's most concentrated market — the 
New York Metropolitan area. So “fair and 
accurate” has been its work that its quota- 
tions are regarded as final in large transac- 
tions the country over. Its publications 
accordingly hold the esteem and confi- 
dence of the country's leading dairy 
organizations. 


Confer... 





' : 





— the Industry-wide News-Magazine is in the Picture. 


With about twice the milk-plant circulation 
of its nearest competitor; and, incidentally, 
the lowest page-per-thousand-readers cost 
in the entire field; small wonder that THE 
AMERICAN MILK REVIEW is read with 
respect from coast to coast. Its coverage 
is nation-wide, and its rapidly growing ros- 
ter of advertisers reads like a Who's-Who 
in the milk equipment and supplies 
industries. 





It pays to sell THE TOP EXECUTIVES. Investigate, and you 


will invest. 








MEMBER 












MILK REVIEW, 
BUTTER REVIEW | 
EGG & POULTRY REVIEW 





URNER-BARRY COMPANY, 175 Chambers Sf., New York 7, N. Y. 


Quality Trade Publishers Since 1858 


South Central Representative: 


FRED WRIGHT CO., 411 North 10th St., St. Louis 1 


Midwestern Representative: 


GUY W. WHITCOMB, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 
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Dairy Products; Produce 


(See Also Food Manufacturing) 





According to the U. S. Department 
f Agriculture, milk production in 1947 
totaled 119,366,000,000 pounds, slightly 
lower than in 1946 and 2% below the all 
time record production in 1945. Total 
evenue to the farmer for milk and milk 
products was $4,845,320,000 in 1947. 
Milk production per cow is estimated 
at 5,000 pounds, a new high. Number 
of milk cows on farms continued to 
decline and for 1947 averaged 23,900,- 
000 head, the smallest since 1940. Milk 
production per capita averaged 829 
pounds, the lowest since 1939. 


Output of cheese and non-fat dry 
milk solids (dry skim milk for human 
consumption) set new high records in 
1947. Ice cream production, though 
12% below 1946, was the second largest 
on record. Evaporated milk output was 
4% above 1946 but less than the high 
levels reached during the war. Output 
of canned condensed milk was the high 
est in recent years. Production of cream- 
ery butter was up 13% from 1946 but 
about 30% below the 1941 peak. 


All manufactured dairy products 
ymbined utilized over 55 billion pounds 
if whole milk, the fourth largest on 
record. About the same amount was 
sold as bottled milk and cream. Both 
fluid milk dealers’ buying prices and 
home-delivered retail milk prices set 
new highs in 1947. 


Utilization of milk for manufactured 
iry products and for bottled milk and 
eam in 1946 and 1947 were as follows: 


AMOUNT OF MILK USED FOR DAIRY 
PRODUCTS IN THE UNITED STATES, 


1946-4 
1946 1947 
(Million Lbs.) 
Prod ‘tion 
yws on farms 119,71 119,366 
‘ows not on farm 2,826 2,826 
ta seas 122,539 122,192 
int of Milk Used For: 
eamery Butter: 
rota! 24,146 27,300 
From whey cream 773 850 
Net . 23,375 26,450 
eese 
American 8,063 9,600 
Other 2 889 2,430 
nned milk: 
porated 6,578 6,840 
Sweetened condensed 269 375 
Condensed Milk 
nsweetened . 269 320 
Sweetened - 151 135 
Whole milk 1,421 1,220 
cellaneous products 552 550 
Cream : 
tal. 9,708 8,800 
at from other products 1,509 1,350 
‘et-—-from milk and crean 8,199 7,460 
Factory products 51,764 55,370 
or farm butter . 6,630 6,268 
‘ med as milk or cream: 
ities and villages 17,000 15,000 
farms where produced 12,318 12,295 
calves 3,255 3,228 
» balance 1,572 31 


Milk Production 


The fifteen states leading in produc- 
tion of milk in 1947 were as follows: 


(Million Lbs.) Percent 


Wisconsin . : 15,396 12.9 
Minnesota . ; 8,415 Soll 
New York . 8,214 6.9 
lowa 6,520 5.5 
California 5,996 5.0 
Michigan .. 5,697 4.8 
Pennsylvania 5,484 4.6 
Illinois ‘ 5,444 4.5 
Ohio 5,325 4.4 
Missouri 4,103 3.4 
Texas 3,950 3.3 
Indiana 3,664 3.1 
Kansas 2,838 2.4 
Nebraska 2,404 2.0 
Oklahoma 2,343 2.0 
15 States 85,793 71.9 
All Others 33,573 28.1 
United States 119,366 100.0 


Butter 


About half of the whole milk used for 
manufactured dairy products is con- 
verted into butter. The butter manu- 
facturing industry is concentrated prin- 
cipally in the middle west where the 
cow population is much greater in pro- 
portion than the urban population. The 
fifteen leading states in production of 
butter in 1947 were as follows: 


Pounds 

(000) Percent 
Iowa 210,200 
Minnesota ry 
Wisconsin 
Nebraska 
Indiana 
Missouri 
Illinois 
Ohio 
Kansas 
North Dakota 
Michigan 
Indiana ... 
South Dakota 
Oklahoma 
California 


5.9 


l 
17.1 


2 ee me me INS 





37,890 


wrwew www ew 





Washington 0 
15 States 1,123,465 85.0 
All others 198,235 15.0 
United States 1,321,700 100.0 


This was about 13% greater than 
butter production in 1946. 

Of the 5,373 plants manufacturing 
butter in 1947, 2,170 produced more 
than 200,000 pounds and accounted for 
about 80% of the total output. 


Skim Milk Products 


Much of the skim milk remaining 
after whole milk is separated to obtain 
cream for bottling purposes and for 
butter and ice cream mix, is converted 
into concentrated skim milk products. 
Butter manufacturers use most of it for 
the manufacture of non-fat dry milk 
solids, condensed skim milk, casein and 
other products. Milk dealers use skim 
milk also for the making of cottage 
cheese, cultured buttermilk. and choco- 
late drink. Of the 16,000,000,000 pounds 
of skim milk converted into these prod- 
ucts each year, about half is used for 
non-fat dry milk solids. Cottage cheese 
requires about 3,000,000,000 pounds and 
condensed skim milk about 4,000,000,000 
pounds, 
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Cheese 


About 22% of the whole milk con- 
verted into manufactured dairy prod- 
ucts is used for cheese, most of which 
is of the American or “Cheddar” type. 
Wisconsin is the leader in production 
of all types of cheese and accounted 
for 43.5% of 1947 output of American 
cheese. The ten leading states with 
their production of American cheese are 
as follows: 


Pounds (000) Percent 


Wisconsin 415,660 43.5 
Illinois 75,550 7.9 
Minnesota 62,230 6.5 
Missouri 55,460 5.8 
Indiana 39,980 4.2 
Tennessee 37,480 3.9 
New York . 32,280 3.4 
Michigan ; 28,380 3.0 
Oregon 28,140 3.0 
Ohio . ' 25,370 2.6 
10 States 800,530 83.8 
All others 155,330 16.2 
United States 955,860 100.0 


Ice Cream 


Production of ice cream made rapid 
gains during the war and in 1947 was 
within about 12% of the all time record 
made in 1946. The fifteen leading states 
are as follows: 


Gallons (000) Percent 





Pennsylvania 73,740 11.8 
New York : 63,660 10.2 
California 7.7 
Illinois 6.2 
Ohio . 6.1 
Michigan 4.4 
Texas 1.0 
Massachusetts 22,645 3.6 
Indiana 21,400 3.4 
Missouri 17,630 2.8 
Wisconsin 17,210 2.8 
Minnesota 16,680 2.7 
Se, 14,550 2.3 
North Carolina 14,000 2.3 
rennessee 12,305 2.0 
15 States , 449,970 72.3 
All others 172,430 27.7 
United States 622,400 100.0 


About 7,350 plants are engaged in 
the manufacture of ice cream; about 
2,000 have a capacity to make 80 quarts 
or more of ice cream in one batch (re- 
quiring about 10 minutes) and are 
doing over 90% of the wholesale ice 
cream business. 

The milk producer has a unique ad- 
vantage over the producers of other 
agricultural products. Milk is a “cash” 
crop paid for monthly, semi-monthly or 
immediately upon delivery to the proc- 
essing plant instead of at the end of 
the season as in the case of most crops. 
The cash income from milk is used for 
merchandise and supplies in thousands 
of cities and towns. In these commu- 
nities, the producer of milk and the 
people engaged in the manufacture of 
milk products represent the largest sin- 
gle group of buyers of nearly all com- 


modities in daily use. 
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Number of Dairy Products Manufacturers in the United States 
eee | Butter | | | ' | Ice Cream 
|____ Manufacturers | | oan | ™ aa | Manufacturers 
; l || Cheese || Evap. & || ! 
ao to Mfg. Manufac-|| Dry Milk I 80 Ots. 
anuary 1, 1948 Over | turers || Manufee- |i Four | or More 
Total 200,000 || ac | =‘ Total Routes | Total r 
i] j turers reezer 
Pounds | i} or More | Capacity 
Annually | | | 
Maine 20 1 2 5 203 21 65 i5 
New Hampshire 4 pa 1 1 200 39 60 15 
Vermont 38 6 17 23 91 17 36 8 
Massachusetts 38 4 18 17 692 225 325 92 
Rhode Island ...... 4 2 2 2 94 42 || 70 23 
Connecticut .. 27 0 15 7 361 84 || 109 49 
NEW ENGLAND 135 —«| 13. || 55. idl 55 1641 | 428 || 665 +#=| #202 
New York 270 21 376 130 1,465 402 486 140 
New Jersey 22 2 13 11 358 148 103 32 
Pennsylvania 176 16 102 84 970 333 434 138 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC .................. 468 39 || +491 +«'+|2~«#225~«*&di 2,793 | 883 || 1,023 | 310 
Delaware ......... 7 a 2 1 54 7 | 29 6 
Maryland ..... 20 4 5 9 107 29 | 91 | 27 
District of Columbia .——...... 4 1 5 4 13 8 | 18 8 
Virginia . 46 13 || 6 16 208 39 | 82 30 
West Virginia .. 20 1 5 6 88 30. || 61 29 
North Carolina . 42 5 7 9 148 40 || 127 30 
South Carolina .... 14 2 1 4 65 9 || 45 | 13 
(a 45 2 9 7 264 47 || 97 27 
8 pane 46 3 il 12 || 7 |l 216 | 57 106 32 
SOUTH ATLANTIC ..................... 244 31 52. || 63 || 1163 | 276 || 656 | 195 
UNNI. caimistssadhiniahatnies 263. —«| 72 | 105 «|| 82 826 | 308 || 448 #~| 123 
IIIA. snceniiesdasestnenvnsnisneninmbeasaimantall 145 | 47 72 54 436 170 256 88 
EN, ccninaeeiliatad 254 | 71 «|| «#6172 «I 68 1,090 291 | 473 | 128 
Michigan ......... we 294 | 90 || a | 1 | 923 168 || | 496 | 92 
OS | TL TOTES 452 | 268 || 1,851 || 351 552 | 116 || 264 81 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL ........ I 1,408 548 || 2,311 || 4646 ~ «| 3,827 | 1,053 1,937. | 512 
REINS ccanecedutisnisenadssiaminionensieinanats | 54 11 21 11 148 52 S98 | 23 
EN re Mirae 69 | . | 27. | 13 129 36 Ss | 28 
BEG, nccmnnmmmenenennaell 33 2 14 || 7 | 123 | 22 | 78 | 31 
| RRR REE I 27 | 9 || 1 = 7 | 62 | 12 | 59 Ci 20 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL .......... il 183 41. «| 73. WII 38 =O 462. | 122 || 328 | 102 
EE 854 625 109 174 || 432 =| 80 l 203.—«d| 62 
lowa nel ae 551 295 48 7 379 73 «|| «= 238 55 
TN 124 37 93 || 32 i171 | 75 ‘|| 154 66 
I a etceaaall 112 55 2 10 | 64 9 || 57 19 
Of RES 125 59 12 2 | 76 10 || 49 9 
cate alien 142 | 49 17 || 13° | 109 31 || 109 45 
I 128 | 54 || 39 || 20 ‘|| 142 28 || 308 =| 45 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL ..........| 2,036 | 1,174 || 320 || 321 ‘| 1373 | 306 || 1,118 | 301 
a a | 5 18 6 147 | 12 | 62 18 
PEE STEELE AEE ELLE = | 5 | 6 |i 5 fF 82. 23 68 16 
CARCI cecmnseeeremestscesemenessenenens 59 24 || ig || 6 | 9% | 31 84 28 
_ “hia RARE AR CRON MRINE. 127 | 36 34—=CC|I 29CSd| 370 | 103 || 245 = | 70 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL .......... II 234 || 70—|I 76 || 46 || 695 | 169 || 459 =| 2132 
RI, cdi nasi ceacliaiihidieibdaadl 76 36 6 | 6 81 23 a; Ta 10 
ge NRE Erne 60 | 23. | 36 14 || 98 OC 12 | 55 | 7 
ee ae 7. a 7. | 2. | 32 6 |i 23 3 
RTE 68 | 26 | 22 || 22 | 125 29° || 72 ‘| 18 
ee is | 3 oe? io a 32 6 || 91 7 
eee is | 2 | 6 || 6 |] 68 COS 15 «il 95 9 
ATI IIE 35 | 17 |] 15 | 15 | 53 | 13 || 39 1! 
EAR AOEALD ARIE SES 12 | 4 | 1 | i 36 11 | 14 | = 
MOUNTAIN . | 3i1_—| ~=sctis Of] CO | 525 115 || 322, | 6 
Washington 116 | 53s 43 38 163 61 || 134 | 36 
CONTE cence 76 COI 39 | 55 15 139 33 | 94 | 22 
ed 155 | 44 || 159 || 133 950 248 586 113 _ 
FERRETS 347 — | 136s 257 —s |i 186 1,252 | 342 — || 814 | 171 _ 
U. S. Possessions ...........-.---------«l| 7 | a 1 |j 2 85 | io || 27 | = 
“TOTAL il 5.373 | 2,170 || 3,730 || 1,648 || 13,816 | 3,704 || 7,349 | 1,998 _ 
—Dairy Industries Cata 
—__—_— - = - &§ 
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SERVING THE MILK INDUSTRY AND PROMOTING THE PUBLIC HEALTH 


Mi 





why hasn‘t 
someone 

told me this 

before? 


waste circulation . . . virtually every copy 







A.B.C. Audited 
Since 1928 


inst 


In Readership 
Preference 


Qinst 


In Quality 


of Subscribers Sales-minded executives measure the value 


of a business publication by the yardstick 
of PERFORMANCE rather than PROMO- 
TION. They are interested in knowing what 
a publication is DOING rather than talking 
about. They want to know whether their 
sales message reaches men who have the 
authority to buy or specify. They are in- 
terested in a publication’s PENETRATION. 


In the Milk-Processing and Distributing In- 


In Technical 
Information 












reaches men who have the authority to buy 
or specify. Readers of MILK PLANT 
MONTHLY gladly pay the full subscription 
price, without premiums or combination 
rates. They look to M.P.M. for new ideas 
and new methods. Year after year this pub- 
lication enjoys a high percentage of sub- 
scription renewals because its editorial ex- 
cellence generates reader confidence. MILK 
PLANT MONTHLY is a producer of profit- 

















vio A able, quality results for its advertisers. The 
. ‘ Ht dustry MILK sANT J) i ’ is ir Dr ser Petmagessr x cations 
4: the ont ok Al gts ANT oe THLY is their jow advertising rates enable advertisers to 
= Ainsl 444 do ares Chores. 286 one pubucation that blan- carry on profitable, prestige-building, busi- 
who kets the industry; that gives coverage plus ness-producing advertising campaigns and 
. iL. men" penetration. The individual subscriptions the “Cream” circulation “without waste” 
| Type 7) penetrate Milk and Milk processing plants cuts the cost of inquiries and sales appre- 
| ‘| inG G from top ranking officials, owners, managers, ciably. Consult your advertising agency or 
) ier (7 superintendents, foremen progressively write today for detailed information and 
anes j he downward to skilled workers. There is no rates. 
a + 
A 7 
) ing 4 See Standard Rate and Data for Complete Information 
j . ' 1G 
1 DnonceAem7 NET PAID CIRCULATION . 
} sA-lb vO* 
: i | ; : on on 
4i><4% 
th nony™ ] 804 
) r 
MAY, 1948 ISSUE 327 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 4 
J os 
5 
2 
2 . 
l a 
7 r Conditioning Equipment Dry Milk Machinery Gasoline, Oils, etc Pumps—Sanitary and Deep Well Testing Equipment 
” ilers and Equipment and Supplies Heaters Recorders Thermometers 
B = ck—F loor Elevators Heating Systems Refrigerating Equipment Tile 
~ ishes Electric Fly Killers Homogenizers — Rubber Boots and Specialties Towers (Cooling) 
" Seals and Gaskets Electric Power Equipment Ice Manufacturing and Sanitary Pipe and Fittings Trailers 
bes Fleer Materials Engineering Services ML Equipment Scales and Weigh Tanks Truck and Truck Bodies 
colate Powder and Syrups Engines (Steam, Diesel, insulation Materials Special Milk Processing Truck Tires 
aners Gasoline) Laboratory Equipment Equipment Uniforms (Driver and Plant) : 
ndensate Return Systems Evaporators— Milk Laundry Equipment Unit Heaters and Coolers 
nveyors F ilters—Milk—Cottage Cheese Lighting Equipment Sterilizing Materials Valves 
lers—Milk Filters—Materials and Strainers Mixers and Equipment Vats 
unting Machines Filters—Water— Milk Paint Vending Machines 
= ry Store Equipment Floor Cleaning Equipment Pipe (Steam, Brine, Stokers (Milk Bottles) 
eae alcomania Flooring Ammonia, ete.) Tanks Washers—Bottle and Cans 


rs—Cold Storage Fruit Concentrates Power Plant Equipment Temperature Control Systems Water Softeners 
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The products made from milk are also 
cash basis or collected for 
very short period of time. 
Manufacturers of butter, cheese and 
evaporated and condensed milk, ship 
the greater part of their product to 
dealers or brokers in the large cities and 
receive immediate cash payment. Milk 
dealers collect weekly or monthly for 
the milk, cream, buttermilk, chocolate 
milk, cottage cheese, and butter deliv- 
ered daily to homes and to restaurants, 
schools, hotels and hospitals. Ice cream 
manufacturers collect weekly or month- 
ly from their dealers. Those who oper- 
ate their own retail stores receive im- 
mediate cash payment. 


sold on a 
within a 


Poultry and Eggs 


In 1944, 3,402,000 farms had sales of 
poultry and poultry products of $2,531,- 
408,000, according to the Bureau of the 
Census. However, only 274,504 farms 
were classified as poultry farms. Their 
1944 sales were $959,460,000. 


Among materials and equipment pur- 
chased by poultrymen are portable 
poultry buildings, wire fencing, feeds, 
incubators and brooders, and egg cases 
and fillers. 


There are about 500 poultry packing 
houses, with an investment in poultry 
packing plants and in distribution fa- 
cilities used in marketing poultry and 
eggs in excess of $200,000,000. 


In the United States there are about 
12,000 commercial and breeder hatch- 
eries engaged in producing and dis- 
tributing baby chicks. In addition, 
there are over 2,000 concerns dealing in 
chicks. These hatcheries, in a normal 
hatching season, are capable of produc- 
ing more than 700,000,000 chicks. 


Vegetables 


Trucks crops and farm gardens 
yielded growers a 1939 cash income of 
$372,364,000, according to the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. This sum 
increased to $1,642,000,000 in 1945. 
There are about 85,000 such farms. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information published by Business 
Publications covering this field, are avail- 
able without charge (while supply lasts) 
to advertisers and agency executives. 
They mav be obtained through INDUS- 
TRIAL MARKETING. 


Supplies and Equipment Sold 
to Dairy Farmers. 


Olsen Publishing Company has issued 
two surveys under this heading: one 
covering supplies and equipment sold 
by manufacturers of butter, cheese and 
concentrated milks, and the other, sup- 
plies and equipment sold by milk pas- 
teurizing and bottling plants. Olsen 
publishes Ice Cream Review, The Milk 
Dealer, National Butter & Cheese Jour- 
nal and Dairy Industries Catalog. 
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Associations 


American Assn. of Medical Milk Com- 
missions, 1265 Broadway, New York 1, 
N. Y. 

American Bulk Condensed Milk 
Assn., 1 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, IIl. 

American Butter Institute, 110 N. 
Franklin St., Chicago 6, Il. 

American Dairy Assn., 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 

American Dairy Science Assn., Ohio 
State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

American Dry Milk Institute, 221 N. 
Salle St., Chicago 1, Il. 

Counter Freezer Assn., Pure Oil 
Bldg., Chicago 1, Il. 

Dairy Industries Supply Assn., Albee 
Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 

Evaporated Milk Assn., 307 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 1, Il. 


International Assn. of Ice Cream 
Mfrs., Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

International Assn. of Milk Sani- 
tarians, State Health Dept., Albany, 
|. ie a 

Milk Industry Foundation, 1001 — 
15th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

National Assn. of Dairy Equipment 
Mfrs., 2134 Keith Bldg., Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. 

National Assn. of Retail Ice Cream 
Mfrs., 512 Commerce Bldg., Toledo 4, 
Ohio. 

National Cheese Institute, 
Franklin St., Chicago 6, III. 

National Creamery Buttermakers’ 
Assn., lowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

National Dairy Council, 111 N. Canal 
St., Chicago 6, Il. 

National Poultry, Butter & Egg 
Assn., 110 N. Franklin St., Chicago 6, 
Ill. 
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Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 


light face. 
wy 


American Butter Review, 173 Chambers 


St New York 7 Published by Urne 
Barry Co Est. 1895. Subscription, $5 
Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 74x10 
Published 15th Forms close 20th pre 
Agency discounts, 15-1 Circulation, 
5.317; (gross), 6,658. Butter mfrs., 5,278. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $175.00 $105.00 $ 60.00 
6 160.00 95.00 55.00 
1°? 145.00 85.00 50.00 


Standard red, blue or yellow, $30; bleed, 
$15. 


yr additional data page 1/¢ 
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American Milk Review, 173 Chambers St 
New York 7 Published bv Urner-Barrv 
Company Est 1895 Subscription, $3 
Trim size, §%x11% Type page, 744x190 
Published Ist Forms close 5th prec 
Agency discounts 15-1. Circulation, 
14,773; 16,527. 


Milk plants 
14,048, 
% Page % Page 
85 


(g@zross) 
Rates 
| Page 


so00 


Times 
] ¢ $145.00 $ ,00 
iH 295.00 130.00 5.00 


115.00 65.00 


green or orange, $40; 


12 200.00 
Standard red, blue, 
bleed 15 


Certified Milk, 1265 Broadway, New York 

l Est. 1926. Subscription, $1.50. Type 

page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 

25th Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula- 

tion (Swern), 2,067. Kates page, $155 
page $N3 \, page $47 


Colors ee 





Cheese Reporter, 610 Monroe St., She- 
boygan Falls, Wis. Published by New- 
comer & Lindner. Est. 1876. Sub- 
scription. $2.50. Trim size, 11x16. Type 
page, 9x15%. Published Friday, Forms 


close Friday prec. Agency discounts, 15-2, 


Circulation. 2.440. Rates—100-200 inches 


vear, $1.68; 300, $1.61: 500 or 
$1.19 


im «one 200- 


more 


Confectionery-Ice Cream World. 99 Hud- 
son St., New York 13. Published by Con- 
fectionery-Ice Cream World Corp. Est 
5. Type page, 9%x12 


1929. Subscription, $5 
Published Friday Forms close Friday 
pre Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula- 
tion, 5,337 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $155.00 $106.00 $ 56.00 
13 136.00 75.00 45.00 
°6 116.00 65.00 38.00 
52 110.00 60.00 34.00 
Standard color, $50: bleed, 15%. 
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Counter Freezer News, 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. Published by The 
Counter Freezer Assn. Est. 1935. Sub- 


scription, $2. Trim size, 8%xll. Type 


page, 7x10. Published lst. Forms close 

rhe Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
00, tates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $170.00 $ 95.00 $ 60.00 
6 155.00 87.50 52.50 
12 140.00 80.00 45.00 


Color and bleed rates on request. 





Creamery Journal, 910 Waterloo Blidg., 





Waterloo, Ia. Published by The Butter- 

makers Pub. Co. Est. 1890. Subscrip- 

tion, $0.75. Type page, 75/16x10. Pub- 

lished ist. Forms close, 20th. Agency 

discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 30.00 
6 70.00 40.00 26.00 
12 65.00 25 00 2°? O00 

Standard color, $15 

Dairy Industries Catalog, 1445 No. 5t! 


St.. Milwaukee 12, Wis. Published by The 
Olsen Pub. Co. Est. 1927. Controlled. Trim 


size, 8%x115%. Tyne page, 7%x1v0. Pub- 
lished Feb. Ist Forms close Dec. 15t! 
Agency discounts, 15-1. N. 1. A. A. state- 
ment on request Circulation (swern), 
17,064 Rates 1 page, $320; 2 pags 
$570; pages, $800; horizontal pag 
$100 
Colors, $50 page 

r additiona f 18 
Dairy Industries Unit, 1445 No. 5th St 
Milwaukee, Wis. Published by Olse: 


Publishing Co. Trim size, 8%x11%. Typs 
page, 7%x10. Published monthly. Forn 
close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 15 
Circulation, (Milk Dealer, Ice Cream R¢ 
Butter and Chee 


view and National 
Journal), 20,879; (gross), 23,323. 
Times 1 Page \% I'age % Pag 
1 $550.00 $320.00 $187.! 
6 500.00 290.00 168.( 
12 $50.00 260.00 150.' 
Standard red, orange or sapphire bl 
$105; bleed, $45 
r additional data see pages 18: 
Dairy News, 57 W. Grand Ave. C 
cago 10. Published by Associated Pt 
lishers. Est. 1946. Controlled. Type pag 
1044x16. Published 2nd and 4th Monda 
Forms close Wed. preceding. Agency d 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 19,796. Rate 
page, $500; 3 pages, $475; 12 pag 
$440; 26 pages, $400. 


Standard red or orange, $50. 




















DAIRY PRODUCTS: PRODUCE 





Dairymen’s League News, 11 West 42nd 
St.. New York 18, N. Y. Published by 
Dairymen's League Cooperative Associa- 
tion, Inc. Est. 1917. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 10%x14%. Type page, 9%x13. 
Published every other Tuesday. Forms 
close 8 days preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 42,084. Rates 
—4VU0c per line Mat; color, 15%. 


@ 


Dairy Record, 391 Minnesota St., St. Paul 1. 
Published by Dairy Record Pub. Co. Est. 
1900. Subscription, $2.00. Trim size, 85x 
154. Type page, 7x10. Published Wednes- 
iay. Forms close Friday. Agency dis- 
ounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 4,048; (gross), 4,450. Dairy 
products mfrs., 3,205; others, 682. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 
12 80.00 50.00 30.00 
26 65.00 43.00 25.00 
52 55.00 38.00 20.00 
ed or orange, $25; bleed, $10. 





Dairy World, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, 5, 1ll. Published by Dearborn Trade 
Journal Co., Inc, Est. 1922. Subscription, 


$1.50. Trim size, 5x6%. Type page, 4%x 

6%. Published 15th. Forms close 10th. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 

6,041. tates— 

‘imes 1 Page % Page %4 Page 
] $90.00 $ 50.00 30.00 
6 85.00 47.50 27.50 
12 80.00 45.00 25.00 


Standard, red, $20; bleed, $5 





CCA 


Ice Cream Field, 19 W. 44th St., New 
York 18. Published by I. C. F. Pub. Co., 
Inc. Est. 1922. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7%x10. Published 


10th. Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
»-0. 


Circulation, Apr. 1948, 7,205; (gross), 
7.600. Rates 
Times 1 Page 1, Page 4 Page 
l $180.00 $105.00 $ 60.00 
6 165.00 95.00 55.00 
12 145.00 85.00 50.00 


Ln“ 
Standard red, blue or orange, $25; bleed, 


10 70+ 


Ice Cream Review, 1445 No. 





5th St., 


Milwaukee, 12, Wis. Published by Olsen 
‘ub. Co. Est. 1917. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7% x 


10%. Published 10th. Forms close 25th. 
Agency discounts, 15-1. N. I. A. A. state- 
ent on request. 
Circulation, 6,851; (gross), 
am mfrs., wholesale, 


7.655. Ice 


5,044; retail, 169; 


ichinery and supply men, 1,212; others, 
Rates 

nes 1 Page % Page 4 Page 

$215.00 $125.00 $ 72.00 

195.00 113.00 65.00 

175.00 102.00 59.00 

i, orange or sapphire blue, $35: bleed, 


@ 


fce Cream Trade Journal, 305 E. 45th St., 
ew York 17. Published by Trade Paper 
ivision of Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. 





st. 1905. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
+X11%. Type page, 7%x10. Published 
th. Forms close Ist. Agency discount, 
1) 
‘irculation, 6,564; (gross), 7.387. Ice 
im mfrs., 5,550; machinery and sup- 
men, 658: others, 456. Rates— 
es 1 Page le Page 4% Page 
$189.00 $106.00 $ 61.00 
165.00 96.00 55.00 
148.00 86.00 50.00 
ndard red, orange, blue, $35: bleed, 
erstate Milk Producers’ Review, 401 


Broad St., Philadelphia 8, Penn. Pub- 
ed by Inter-State Milk Producers’ 
perative. Est. 1920. Subscription, 
50. Trim size, 9x12%. Type page, 
0+. Published 15th. Forms close 
h Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
6,800. Rates—1l5c per line flat. 


The Milk Dealer, 1445 N. 5th St., Milwau- 
kee 12, Wis. Published by The Olsen Pub. 
Co. Est. 1911. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7%x10%. Published 
20th. Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 
15-1. N.I.A.A. statement on request. 


Circulation, 9,250; (gross), 10,090. Milk 


plants, managers, superintendents and 
employes, 7,384; supply manufacturers 
and salesmen, 1,196; others, 674. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $235.00 $137.00 $ 80.00 
6 215.00 125.00 72.00 
12 195.00 113.00 65.00 
Standard red, sapphire blue or orange, 


$40; bleed, $15. 


For additional data see pages 182-3. 


@ 


Milk Plant Monthly, 327 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 4. Published by National Milk 
Pub. Co. Est. 1912. Milk processing and 
distributing. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 





Circulation, 7,545; (gross), 8,145. Milk 
plant owners and executives, 4,779; milk 
plant supts., mgrs. and employes, 1,044; 
supply firms, 722; others, 1,036. Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 

$210.00 $122.00 $ 70.00 

6 185.00 107.00 57.00 

12 175.00 100.00 53.00 
Standard color, $40; others colors, $60; 


bleed, $15. 


r addit 2 lata sc age 





National Butter and Cheese Journal, 1445 
N. 5th St., Milwaukee 12. Published by 
Olsen Pub. Co. Est. 1910. Subscription, 


$1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 74x 
10%. Published list. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-1. N.LA.A. state- 


ment on request 


Circulation, 4,806; (gross), 5.578. Dairy 


product manufacturers, 3,605; supply 

firms and equipment manufacturers, 498; 

others, 681. tates 

Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $170.00 $100.00 $ 58.00 
6 155.00 90.00 52.00 
12 140.00 80.00 47.00 

Standard red. orange or sapphire blue, 


$30; bleed, $15 


tonai data see pages 182-3 





Pacific Dairy Review, 500 Sansome S&t., 
San Francisco 11, Cal, Published by R. E 


Jones. Est. 1901. Subscription, $2. Trim 

size, 874x117%%. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 

lished &th Forms close 20th Agency 

discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,918 

Rates 

Times 1 Page 1, Page 4% Page 
1 $115.00 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 
6 100.00 60.00 40.00 
12 90.00 50.00 30.00 


Standard red, $15; bleed, $10. 





Southern Dairy Products Journal, Stand- 
ard Bidg., Atlanta 3. Published by Fred 
H. Sorrow. Est. 1927. Subscription, $2 
Trim size. 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 
lished 1st Forms 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,279. Rates— 


close 


Times 1 Page 16, Page 4% Page 
$107.50 $ 62.50 $ 37.50 

if 95.00 52.50 30.00 
12 90.00 47.50 27.50 


Standard red, $25: bleed, $7.50. 





Who’s Who in the Butter, Cheese and 
Milk Industries, 173 Chambers St., New 


York 7. Published by Urner-Barry Co. 
Est. 1858. Subscription, $10. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page. 7%x10. Published 


Feb. 1. Forms close Oct. 15. Agency dis- 
counts, none. Circulation, 4,893. Rates—1 
page. $200; % page, $115: %4 page. $79. 


Standard red, blue or yellow, $30; bleed, 
$10. 
For additional data se 


€ page 17¢ 
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Canadian Dairy and Ice Cream Journal, 
122 Richmond St., W., Toronto 2, Ont. 
Published by B. L. Smith Pub. Co. Est. 
1921. Trim size, 8%x115%. Type page, 7x 
10. Published 15th. Forms close 30th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Sept., 





1947, 2,685; (gross), 3,008. Rates— 
Times | Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 
6 77.50 47.50 28.50 
12 70.00 42.50 25.00 
Standard red, $30; bleed, 10%. 





PRODUCE AND COMMISSION 





American Egg & Poultry Review, 173 
Chambers St., New York 7. Published by 
Urner-Barry Company. Est. 1895. Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 744x100. Published 10th. Forms close 
15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-1. Circu- 
lation, 5,701. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$150.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 

6 130.00 75.00 45.00 
12 120.00 70.00 40.00 
Standard red, yellow or blue, $30; 


fractions, $20; bleed, $15. 


California Fruit News, 405 Montgomery 
St., San Francisco 4, Calif. Published by 
Howard C. Rowley. Est. 1888. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 10%x14%. Type page, 
9%x12%. Published Saturday. Forms 
oe Wednesday. Agency discounts, 10-0. 
tates— 


Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 30.00 
26 60.00 35.00 17.50 
52 50.00 80.00 15.00 





Fruit & Vegetable Review, Orange Sav- 
ings Bank Bldeg., Orange, Cal. Published 
by Newcomb Pubs., Inc. Est. 1939. Sub- 
scription, $3. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 6,938. tates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $190.00 $130.00 
6 175.00 160.00 105.00 
12 150.00 130.00 85.00 
Color, $35; bleed, 10%. 


Fruit By Telegraph, 2337 Boardwalk, At- 
lantic City, N. J. Published by Fruit 
Telegraphic Delivery Service, Inc. Est. 
1936. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 7%x 
10%. Type page, 6%x9. Published Ist. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 





Circulation, 3,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
6 90.00 55.00 30.00 
12 85.00 50.00 28.00 
—- G; “] 
CCA) NBT 
Hatchery Tribune and Feed Retailer, 
Mount Morris, Il! Published by Watt 
Pub. Co. Est. 1927. Trim size, 8%x1l. 


Type page, 7x10%4. Published Ist. Forms 





close 15th Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 16,996; (gross), 18,567. 
Hatcheries, 10,555; poultry supply deal- 
ers, 5,357; others, 1,236. Rates 
Times 1-Page % Page % Page 
$300.00 $210.00 $120.00 
6 270.00 190.00 110.00 
12 240.00 170.00 95.00 
Color rates on request; no bleed. 
International Baby Chick News, 15 W. 
10th St., Kansas City 6, Mo. Published 


by and official organ of International 
taby Chick Association and 39 affiliated 
state ass'ns. Est. 1926. Controlled. Type 
page, 9%x12. Published lst. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 5,680. Rates—Agate line, 37c; per 


inch, $5.20. 
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Greatest Buying Surge in History Now Expanding 
Thousands of Plants to New Production Peaks 


ICE CREAM 
MANUFACTURING 
MARKETS 


BOTTLED MILK 
DISTRIBUTING 
MARKETS 


CREAMERY, CHEESE. 
FACTORY, AND CONCEN- 
TRATED MILKS MARKETS 





The amazing growth of the ice cream in- 
dustry in the last ten years is a sound 
foundation for its tremendous production 
expansion. Always a front-ranking indus- 
try, ice cream manufacturing is now out- 
distancing many major big-buying industries 
in dollar volume. New plants, plant im- 
provements, new equipment, machinery, and 
supplies running into millions present an 
attractive and enduring sales opportunity for 
far-sighted advertisers. No longer a dessert. 
ice cream is now an accepted food. And 
through this broadening sales horizon, the in- 
dustry has reached an all-time new high... 
in production . . . and in equipment needs. 
For over 3! years ice cream manufacturers 
have been guided in their choice of equip- 
ment and supplies through the informative 
pages of The Ice Cream REVIEW. Paid 
in advance ABC circulation reaching the 
choice executive-readers and the best and 
biqgest plants quarantee you a fast moving 
able-to-buy audience. The Ice Cream RE- 
VIEW carries the largest volume of adver 
tising and more exclusive advertisers than 
any other paper. In 1947, The Ice Cream 
REVIEW carried 58° more advertisers, and 
37% more advertising than the next nearest 
competing publication; and 6 out of every 
7 advertising agencies using only one pub- 
lication selected The Ice Cream REVIEW. 


The processing and distribution of bottled 
milk is the nation’s most highly organized, 
efficient, and wide-spread food industry. 
Every morning thousands upon thousands of 
trucks deliver countless millions of bottles 
of fresh’ milk to America's homes, stores 
And behind this 
gigantic distributive system lies a _nation- 


restaurants, and hotels. 


wide network of ever-expanding, ably fi- 
nanced, well-equipped plants representing 
one of America’s richest and most responsive 
markets — most easily entered — AND 
SOLD — through The Milk Dealer. This 
old-established publication is 
devoted to the interests of milk dealers who 


specifically 


gather milk from the farm, ship it to their 
city plants, pasteurize and bottle it, and 
deliver it pasture-fresh within a few short 
hours. In this field, “The Milk Dealer” has 
long been the acknowledged leader. It has 
31% more total paid-in-advance ABC cir- 
culation among milk dealers, plant managers, 
and executives; 119% more advertisers; and 
101% more pages of advertising in 1947 
than the nearest competing paper. Eleven 
out of every 12 advertising agencies using 
only one paper selected The Milk Dealer 
For quick action and lasting results, con- 
centrate your advertising in The Milk Dealer 
— time-tested — profit-proved — the ONE 
publication that knows best the buying pat- 
tern of the nation's milk dealers. 


More than half of all the vast ocean 
of milk produced in the nation is manu- 
factured into butter, cheese, and concen- 
trated milks. 
there is hardly a town or village you can 


And wherever grass grows 


pass through without seeing the familiar 
smoke stack of a creamery, cheese factory 
or concentrated milk plant. America's 
mighty flow of milk with its millions of trib- 
That's why, through 


varying business cycles, these industries are 


utaries never stops. 
always sound and solid .. . able-to-buy . . 
able-to-pay. They belong to the deeply 
anchored, bed-rock industries that are the 
nation's bulwark of prosperity. Now, and in 
the year ahead, these industries will buy 
millions of dollars worth of durables . 
production equipment, supplies, machinery 
and transport equipment . . . anything from 
a milk can to a $100,000 milk powder plant 
... from a tire to a fleet of trucks and 
truck tank transports. Serving these growing 
prosperous industries is the lively, swiftly 
moving National Butter and Cheese Journal! 
. a constant challenge for improvement 
. an ever-active inspiration to progress. 
For over 37 years the forward - looking 
“Journal” has been one of the important 
building - blocks of the creamery, cheese 
manufacturing, and concentrated milks in 
dustries. It 
buyers 


reaches more __ in-the-market 
wields more influence, and 
carries more advertising per issue than any 


other paper in the industry. 
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DAIRY INDUSTRIES MARKETS 





QUICKEST SALES ARE MADE BY KNOWING THE BUYING PATTERN 


OF: WHO BUYS... WHAT... WHERE... WHEN... HOW MUCH 


Millions of Dollars of Pro- 
duction and Transporta- 


ion Equipment Needed 


The Dairy Industries are 
among the chief basic 


mainstays of America’s 
wealth Here is a vast 


high - producing industr’a! 
empire blanketing the 
country, from Maine to Ca'- 
ifornia with thousands of 
AND fine modern plants — 
creameries, ice cream 

plants, milk pasteurizing 
STABILITY and bottling plants, con- 
denseries, cheese factories, 

and milk powder plants 
. all highly mechanized 
and industrialized, equip- 
ped to supply 140,000 000 
people with their daily 
bottle of milk, cream, pound of butter, cheese 
e cream, or other dairy products. The gather 
ng of fresh milk from five million farms, process- 
ng the milk in 18,000 of the more important 
dairy plants, and redistributing these manufac 
tured dairy products to millions of homes, res- 
taurants, hotels, and stores is one of the coun- 
try's major transportation and food businesses 
The economic stability of these Nation-Wide dairy 
ndustries, their enviable records of steady, gain- 
employment, good earnings, and huge annua 
purchases of equipment, machinery, transport 
vehicles, and manufacturing supplies has lona 
been an important factor in the nation's pros 





We have a large amount 
of statistical, sales, and 
merchandising information 
market data, and product 
‘eitas surveys available to adver- 
tisers and their advertising 
agencies. Our field surveys 
5 cover more than 80 major 
products — a gold mine of 
information for advertisers 
who can use the facts 
We can tell you who buys 
what — when — and where. New de 
opments are constantly changing the dairy 
justries’ sales picture and we give you the up- 
the-minute facts about what is going on. The 
en merchandising staff can be very effective 
moothing out your jobber representation prob- 
s. Our wide knowledge of sales and dis- 
utive methods. influentia! position among job- 
and actual definite, tangible help greatly 
fy your sales job. We have numerous case 
n es of how our Jobber Assistance has 
kly established distributive channels for ag- 
ssive advertisers Advertising agencies and 
rtisers are invited to write us for specific 
3 to help them in the planning of their ad- 

nq schedules 





Blanket the Dairy Industries 


THROUGH ALL-COVERAGE SPECIALIZED 


THE OLSEN 


PUBLISHING 
1°45 NORTH FIFTH STREET, MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN 


COMPANY 





“CATALOG” COVERAGE 


OF THE COMBINED 
DAIRY INDUSTRIES 





For twenty-one successful years the Dairy 
Industries Catalog has piled up amazing 
result-records for advertisers. Published an- 
nually, beautifully bound in red simulated 
leather, this big, handsome 624 page volume 
has become the "buy-word" of the dairy 
industries. In 1947 the percentage of pages 
renewed was 94.30%; in 1946 91.16% 
— best proof that the "Catalog" is a de- 
pendable result- producing, richly paying 
medium for advertisers. The Dairy Industrics 
Catalog gives you complote saturation of 
the dairy industries. It reaches manufac- 
turers of over 90% of all dairy products. 
In large plants — in small plants — for 
Maine to California, wherever you go, you'll 
find the "Catalog" the desk-mate of bu y 
buying - executives. On duty for a whole 
year — always in sight — never buried — 
the “Catalog” is performing an indispens- 
able service to buyers and advertisers alike. 
Even 2 and 3 year old "Cata'ogs" are 
eagerly sought after. Once you become a 
“Catalog” advertiser, your advertising takes 
on extended life. The Dairy Industries Cata- 
log is loaned free of charge to dairy prod- 
ucts manufacturers. When buyers receive 
their new "Catalog," they are requested to 
return the old copy. These returned ‘'Cata- 
logs" are then redistributed to small pros- 


pective buyers; a good number of them 
are also sent abroad in response to re- 
quests from jobbers and importers. This 
bonus circulation is in addition to 16,500 
guaranteed, making the “Catalog” one of 
the best and most result-producing adver 
tising "buys" in any inductry. 















DAIRY PRODUCTS: PRODUCE 





Packer, The, 201 Delaware St., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. Published by Barrick Pub. Co. 
Est. 1892. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
16%x23% Type page, 15%x20. Pub- 
lished Saturday. Forms close Friday. 
Agency discounts, 15% on advertising 
not tn fruit or produce industry. Pub- 
lished in five sectional editions—New 
York, Chicago, Kansas City, Cincinnati 
and Los Angeles Circulation, 14,686 
Rates for five editions—1l1 inch, $3.25; 100 
inches, $3.00; 250 inches, $2.75; 500 inches, 
: 50 1.900 inches $2 00 

Color, $75 per page 


Poultry Supply Dealer, 1230 W. Washing- 
ton Blvd., Chicago 7. Published by Baby 
Chick Co. Est. 1924. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published lst. Forms 
clese 16th Agency discounts, 15-2. 
N.LA.A,. statement on request. 

15.374; (gross), 16,504. 
feed dealers and mix- 


Circulation 
Hatcheries, 10,023 


ers 4,572; other 870 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $300.00 $210.00 120.00 
6 270.00 190.00 110.00 
12 240.00 170.00 95.00 


Bleed, 10%. 





reduce News, 6 Harrison St New York 


13. Published by Preston Pub. Co., Ine 
Est 1901 Subscription, $3 Trim size 
16%x22. Type pags 15%x21 Published 
Saturday, Forms close Thursday. Agency 
discount 15-0 Rates ri ly 


l page $27 
£150 l inch flat ¢9 9 


pane 
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Produce Packer, 201 Delaware St., Kan- 
sas City 6, Mo. Published by Barrick Pub. 
Co. Est. 1892. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 16%x23%. Type page, 15%x20. 
Published Saturday. Forms close Thurs- 
day. Agency discounts, 15% on adver- 
tising not in produce industry Circula- 
tion 3.459 Rates—1 inch $2.25; 100 
inches, $180; 500 inches, $1.50 


Color, $75 per page. 





Producers’ Price-Current, 173 Chambers 
St., New York 7. Published by Urner- 
Barry Co. Est. 1858. Subscription, $30. 
Published every business day except Sat- 
urday. Agency discount, none. Circula- 
tion, June, 1947, 3,580. Rates—per column 
inch: 1 time, $10; 13 times, $8.50; 26 times, 
$7; 52 times, $5 


Standard Directory and Buyers’ Guide 
for Hatchery & Poultry Supply Trade, 
1°30 Washington Blvd., Chicago 7. Pub- 
lished by Baby Chick Co. Est. 1935. Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 54%x8%. Type page, 
t%x7%. Published Jan. 1 Forms close 
Oct. 1 Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion 15,589. Rates—1 page, $150; % page, 
$80; %4 page, $45 

Colors (red), $25 


Turkey World, Mount Morris, Ill Pub- 
lished by Watt Pub. Co. Est. 1926. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 8%xll%. Type 
page, 7x10%. Published 5th. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
(Sworn), 20,314, Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $275.00 $180.00 92.40 

Rebate of 8% at end of 12 consecutive 

insertions, 4% for 6 ads within 1 yr. 


Color (red), $25; bleed, not available. 





U. S. Egg and Poultry Magazine, 110 N. 
Franklin St., Chicago 6. Published by In- 
stitute of American Poultry Industries. 
Est. 1896. Subscription, $2.50. Type pag« 
7x10. Published 25th Forms close 4th 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,656 

Rates—- 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 $ 32.50 
6 82.50 50.00 30.00 
12 75.00 45.00 27.50 


Standard color, $15; bleed, $5. 


Who's Who in the Ege and Poultry In- 
dustries, 173 Chambers St.. New York 7. 


Published by Urner-Barry Co. Est 
1858. Individual copies $10 after publica 
tion Trim size, 8%, x11 5 Type page 
74x10 Published June Forms close 
April 15. Agency discounts, none Circu 
lation 5,208 Rates l page $200; %& 
page, $115; 4% page, $70 Standard color 


red, $30; bleed, $10 


For additional data see page 158° 





Who's Who in The Hatchery World, 15 
W. 10th St., Kansas City 6, Mo. Published 
by and official organ of International 
Baby Chick Ass'n. Est. 1929. Trim size, 
4x9. Type page. 3%x8. Published annual- 
ly. Forms close Dec. 1. Circulation, 5,307 
Kates—1l1 page, $70; % page, $40; %& page, 
$20. 
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Department Stores, Women's Garments 


(See also Clothing: Furniture: Shoes; Textiles) 





The Department of Commerce es- 
imated 1947 sales of department stores 
ind mail order houses at $10,534 mil- 
ion; of general stores, including gen- 
eral merchandise stores with food, at 
$1,858 million; of dry goods and other 
general merchandise stores at $1,533 
million; and of variety stores at $1,889 
million. 


Department store sales are subject to 
sharp fluctuations, as are their orders. 
In recent years, the peak of outstanding 
orders was reached in mid-year of 1946 
with $1,100 million. A year later they 
had fallen to $375 million and at the 
end of 1947 were about $600 million. 


The Bureau of the Census fixed 1939 
sales of department, dry goods and 
general merchandise stores at $5,665,- 
007,000, a gain of 22.6 per cent over 
1935. The report included, besides the 
type enumerated in the accompanying 
table, 10,882 general merchandise 
stores with sales of $371,814,000 and 
2,737 general merchandise stores with 
food, $112,108,000. 


The 1939 Census of Business re- 
ported that each of the 4,074 depart- 
ment stores in the United States did 
more than $100,000 of business in that 
year. In the dry goods and general 
merchandise field, 906 stores, or 3.1 
per cent of the total, had sales of 
$100,000 or more each. The aggregate 
was $191,588,000, or 26.9 per cent of 
the total. 


Chain store influence dominates the 
variety store field. There were 2,647 
chain establishments with sales of 
$100,000 or over in 1939, the aggre- 
gate being $665,562,000, or 68.1 per 
cent of the total. Only 32 independent 
stores were in this classification. 


It is estimated that department stores 
and dry goods stores doing from $200,- 
000 to $1,000,000 buy 25 per cent of 
their requirements through the whole- 
saler, that stores doing from $50,000 
to $200,000 buy about 50 per cent 
through wholesalers, and those below 
$50,000, approximately 75 per cent 
through wholesalers. 


The 1989 Census of Business gave 
s breakdown of sales of department 
res with volume of $2,770,582,000, or 
per cent of the total: 


% of 

$(000) Total 

goods and small wares 248,365 9.0 
nen’s and children’s ap- 

rel and accessories... 875,131 31.6 

S and boys’ wear..... 304,462 11.0 

I iture and household.. 579,944 20.9 

Restaurant and foods..... 38,521 3.6 

} ellaneous ............. 380,573 13.7 

NOG SOGUED oc ccccsiccs 282,460 10.2 


ccording to the 1939 Census of 
ness, there were 4,097 wholesale 








DEPARTMENT, DRY GOODS, VARIETY STORES IN 1939 


(Sales in thousands of dollars) 


Dept. Stores 





Dry Goods Stores Variety Stores 











No. Sales No. Sales No. Sal 

BR, cactnacenssenecians 47 $24,186 246 $ 3,703 229 $13,531 
SR. 0666060000 50850008 29 13,950 36 309 68 3,962 
pO ere err 39 14,657 164 2,228 211 6,588 
CE. § 6-6 86000600000600 286 301,010 765 12,658 1,306 62,010 
GE ‘aigbuccer sadagoesae 57 51,467 90 950 138 7,913 
SE Kctdee seas ss 50,419 343 6,541 196 14,365 
Delaware ..........se-se08 7 4,375 40 402 38 2,44 
District of Columbia ..... 11 58,017 41 99 71 9,782 
DEED -65600e6000te0005868 48 33,305 283 5,531 311 18,285 
GD. 6.0'5:600000060080600% 61 58,629 314 4,034 380 19,514 
DED 9400040¢4000000000006 43 13,060 14 214 67 3,248 
DD: eténdsdeseonseoseoswart 244 499,659 937 14,412 902 58,214 
RCE ER EF 145 99,730 262 4,383 453 28,604 
(a 117 56,646 142 4,209 393 17,869 
Ea 76 24,855 168 4,193 332 12,212 
Cee eee han be nie 63 28,078 285 4,314 267 12,565 
DEE: Gicod 00546064664 54 40,053 198 2,038 166 10,906 
BEE a studecessecceaccese 28 12,416 125 2,220 157 8,531 
DEED G56s0c0sseesersne 46 83,133 150 1,975 249 14,314 
Massachusetts ............ 153 172,300 717 10,969 489 37,234 
| RE 149 173,138 456 7,644 739 49,260 
DEEL, og e'50d0ss000ss08 102 116,524 140 3,551 401 16,457 
PD .cseccees<ceenene 35 10,401 158 3,188 217 7,421 
Missouri 84 129,211 448 6,315 481 25,109 
Montana 45 14,494 23 290 65 3,283 
DEEL. Sc dccecewedsesivc® 53 28,146 55 861 198 9,051 
are 9 3,102 13 72 20 1,086 
New Hampshire .......... 19 5,602 82 2,249 80 5,169 
BOO GD oncscicdesecscs 74 101,545 1,079 13,355 508 35,657 
DD SD. cvecsaceekexis 24 6,299 41 721 6 2,414 
Ss. eer, 251 462,019 3,686 42,576 1,656 114,852 
North Carolina .......... 119 37,488 212 3,020 370 22,190 
es 35 9,796 6 90 78 2,791 
CD éntspedondeseneccnnee ee 229 256,830 656 10,115 918 60,039 
Ser 79 34,602 193 3,436 336 13,190 
COU. wecesoccccssavecees 7 56,861 98 1,318 241 7,151 
Pennsylvania ..........++. 262 374,934 1,269 14,905 1,082 88,530 
BE EE, cccsccceccce 16 23,753 1,509 92 6,376 
South Careline ....ccccccss 57 16,500 124 2,271 260 10,993 
Bewth DWeMOtR ..cccccccses 29 8,170 16 492 96 3,244 
EE Gi nidctacdvaee sek 66 63,685 231 3,978 319 14,309 
tt cnetbetddietehoe viet ke 237 146,900 620 10,243 1,072 41,332 
DE senipesdstiatsusuckacces 36 18,636 15 223 45 3,713 
.. revere: 17 4,447 38 776 62 3,517 
nec ok chee. teenie 80 43,873 107 2,553 302 16,807 
Washington .......... ~~ 74,631 142 2,494 284 13,849 
West Virginia ............ 56 24,620 75 998 172 13,633 
. =e 128 85,360 187 3,355 384 21,924 
WOH cc ccccccccccccces 15 3,576 12 410 39 1,376 

Te: Gh. cstcssncvesaceuves 4,074 $3,974,998 15,628 $229,286 16,946 $976,801 


—Bureau of the Census 





merchants in the dry goods and allied 
fields. This included 222 wholesale dry 
goods and general merchandise mer- 
chants handling a full line of dry 
goods, 973 notions wholesale merchants, 
2,147 piece goods wholesale merchants 
and 333 wholesale merchants handling 
other specialty lines. 


Net sales for the 222 full line whole- 
salers amounted to $206,983,000. Net 
sales for those wholesaling specialty 
lines totaled $981,468,000. 


Millinery, 
Women’s Garments, 


The Department of Commerce es- 
timated 1947 sales of women’s apparel 
and accessory stores at $4,030 million; 
of family and other apparel stores at 
$1,282 million. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, September 15, 1948 


The 1939 Census of Business gave 
this picture of the millinery and 
women’s garment field: 

No. of Sales 
Stores $(000) 


Family clothing stores.... 10,053 429,454 
Women’s ready - to - wear 


GIGS incccvicncéccncsase 25,280 1,009,494 
Furriers, fur shops........ 2,214 94,135 
Millinery stores ........... 10,799 118,586 
Corset and lingerie shops. 2,338 27,938 
ESGeeey GOOD cccccccceove 2,293 35,307 
Other women's accessories 

CE: ka cdcewpsedsinceses 1,863 37,318 
Infants’ wear shops ...... 625 13,436 
Other apparel stores ..... 3,292 36,448 





58,757 1,802,116 


Census figures on production are also 
difficult to appraise. The 1939 Census 
of Manufactures reported 1,050 manu- 
facturers of millinery, with products 
valued at $105,601,000; 145 producers 
of furs, $22,395,000; 272 manufacturers 
of corsets and allied garments, $84,- 
418,000; 313 manufacturers of women’s, 
children’s and misses’ underwear and 
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DEPARTMENT STORES. WOMEN’S GARMENTS 





nightwear, $61,792,000; 2,175 manufac- 
turers of fur coats and other fur gar- 
ments, $168,032,000; 7,171 manufactur- 
ers of women’s and children’s apparel, 
$1,163,376,000. 

The last figure was broken down as 


follows: Women’s and _ children’s 
blouses and waists, 302, $41,730,000; 
coats, suits and skirts (except fur 
coats), 1,966, $313,997,000; children’s 
coats, 153, $26,917,000; women’s, 
misses’ dresses, 2,916, $506,261,000; 


house dresses, uniforms and aprons, 
742, $123,698,000; children’s dresses, 
296, $50,584,000; children’s and infants’ 
wear, not elsewhere classified, 1265, 
$18,983,000; raincoats and other water- 
proof garments, 76, $11,304,000; robes, 
lounging garments and dressing gowns, 
264, $39,830,000; women’s and misses’ 
clothing not elsewhere classified, 331, 
$40,070,000. 

About 500 women’s ready-to-wear 
stores reporting to the Current Statis- 
tical Service, Bureau of the Census, 
had a gain of 179 per cent over 1939 
during the first half of 1946. 

Retail sales of fur apparel amounted 
to about $550 million in 1943, on the 
basis of federal taxes of $55 million. 


Company Stores 


Of 4,100 industrial retail stores op 
erated in the United States in 1946, 
68 per cent were conducted by coal 


companies, according to the Bituminous 
Coal Institute. Lumber companies op- 


erate about 600, and several other in- 
dustries, including cotton mills, the 
remainder. 

The soft coal industry has about 
2,500, chiefly in Alabama, Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virgina and 


West Virginia, Eastern Ohio and West- 
ern Maryland. 

Volume of the coal company stores 
alone was estimated at $600 million 
in 1946. Higher wages have caused 
a general trading-up among employes. 


Associations 

Limited Price Variety Stores Assn., 
25 W. 48rd St., New York. 

National Industrial Stores  Assn., 


Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National Retail Dry Goods Assn., 
100 W. 31st St., New York. 

Wholesale Dry Goods Institute, 40 
Worth St., New York. 

WOMEN’S GARMENTS 

American Cloak & Suit Mfrs. Assn., 
450 Seventh Ave., New York. 

American Fur Merchants Association, 
Inc., 393 7th Ave., New York. 

Chamber of Commerce of the Ap- 
parel Industry, Inc., 570 Seventh Ave., 
New York. 

International Assn. of Garment 
Mfrs., 260 W. Broadway, New York. 

National Association of Blouse Man- 
ufacturers, Inc., 225 W. 34th St., New 
York. 

National Assn. of Hosiery 
468 Fourth Ave., New York. 

National Assn. of House Dress Mfrs., 
1350 Broadway, New York. 

National Coat & Suit Industry Re- 
covery Board, 450—7th Ave., New 
York. 

National Dress Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1450 Broadway, New York. 

National Skirt Mfrs. Assn., 225 W. 
34th St., New York. 

Popular Priced Dress Manufacturers 
Group, Inc., 1440 Broadway, New York. 

Technical Association of the Fur In- 
dustry, 199 Pacific S+., Newark, N. J. 


Mfrs., 


Publications 


| Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- 
ments, lightface. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 
month period ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 


DEPARTMENT, VARIETY AND 
GENERAL STORES 
California Juvenile Trends, 416 S. Wal! 


St Los Angeles 18 Published by M« 
Kellar Pubs. Est. 1946. Subscription, $1 
Trim size, 9x12 Published 5th Forms 
close 20th Agency discounts, 15-2 Cir 
culation, 4,200 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
] $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 
6 120.00 67.50 35.00 
12 100.00 57.50 30.00 
Standard color, $40; bleed, 15%. 


Odd Fellows 


Carolina-Virginia Retailer, 
‘ Published by 


Building, Raleigh, N. C 


N. C. Merchants’ Assn Est. 1923. Sub- 
scription, $1.50 Trim size, 9x12 Type 
page 7 6x10 Published 5th Forms 
close 25th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 5,949 Rates 1 page, $100; %& 
page, $80; % page, $55. 
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Chain Store Age. (Gen'! Mdse.-Variety 
Store-Exec. and Variety Store Mers. edi- 
tions), 185 Madison Ave., New York 16 
Published by Lebhar-Friedman Pub. Inc 
Est. 1925. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8% 
x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published ist 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 17,556; (gross), 20,380. 


Chain store headquarters and their ex 


186 


executives, 2,663; chain store managers 
and ass’t managers, 9,925; others, 5,224 
Kates 
Time 1 Page % Page ; Page 
l $470.00 $270.00 $150.00 
6 410.00 295.00 130.00 
12 360.00 195.00 110.00 
Standard red, $100: bleed rates on re- 
quest 


Chain Store Age Annual Directory of 
Manufacturers and Buyers’ Listing Guide. 


Issued Aug. 20 Published as a 13th 
issue of Genl. Mdse. Variety Store Exec 
edition of Chain Store Age. Last forms 
close Aug. 1 Rates—1l1 page, $420; % 
page, $230; % page, $135. 

Chain Store Age Hardware & House- 
wares Manual. Published as a separate 
section of the November Variety Store 
Managers Edition and General Merchan- 
dise-Variety Store Executives Edition 


Combination, whose specifications apply. 





Chain Store Age Notions Manual. Pub- 
lished as a separate section of the Oc- 
tober Variety Store Managers Edition 
and General Merchandise Executives Edi- 
tion Combination, whose _ specifications 
apply 


Chain Store Age Tolletries Manual. Pub- 
lished as a separate section of the June 
Variety Store Managers Edition and 
General Merchandise-Variety Store Ex- 
ecutives Edition Combination, whose 
specifications apply. 





Commercial Bulletin and Apparel Mer- 


chant, 2642 University Ave., St. Paul 4, 
Minn. Published by Bruce Pub. Co. Est. 
1878. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 11x15. 


Type page, 10x14. Published 27th. Forms 


close 18th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Swern), 6117. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$150.00 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 

6 130.00 70.00 40.00 

12 105.00 55.00 35.00 





Department Store Economist, 100 E. 42nd 


St., New York 17. Published by The Chil- 
ton Co. Est 1938. Trim size, 11x15%. 
Type page, 10x14. Published last of pre- 
ceding month. Forms close 12th. Agency 


discounts, 15-0 


Circulation, 25,245; (gross), 29,413. Re- 
tail store execs., merchandise megrs. and 
buyers, 24,259; resident buyers, 6558; 
wholesalers, 358 Rates 

Times 1 Page Unit (40 in.) 
l $595.00 $360.00 
6 490.00 300.00 
12 455.00 280.00 


Standard colors, $150 





Earnshaw’s Guide for Buyers, 71 W. 35th 








St.. New York 1. Published by Earnshaw 
Pubs., Ine. Est. 1925. Subscription, 25c 
per copy Trim size, 4x6 Type page 
34ex5%. Published Jan. and July 1. Forms 
close Nov. and May 1. Agency discounts 
none. Circulation, 11,000. Rates—1l1 page, 
$125; lo» page, $75; \4 page, $50. 

— 
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Earnshaw’'s Infants’ and Children’s and 


Girls’ Wear, 71 W. 35th St., New York 1. 
Published by Earnshaw Pubs., Inc. Est 
1917. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page 
7x10 Published Ist Forms close 3rd. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Nov., 
1947, 8,508; (gross), 9,834. Dept. stores, 
2,163; specialty shops, 6,213; others, 162. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page 4 Page % Page 
$225.00 $186.00 $ 74.00 
6 180.00 144.00 56.00 
150.00 120.00 48.00 


12 
Standard color, $50; bleed, 15%. 
Fairchild'’s Midwest & Southwest Wo- 
men’s Wear Directory, 7 E. 12th St., New 
York 3. Published by Fairchild Publish- 
ing Co. Est. 1910. Subscription, 10c. Type 


page, 3%x5%. Published Feb. & Aug. 

Agency discounts, none. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 4 Page 4 Page 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 70.00 
2 300.00 170.00 100.00 
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Pashion Accessories, including Gloves 
Magazine, 1170 Broadway, New York City 
1. Published by Haire Publishing Co 
Est. 1911. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
§%44x11%. Type page. 7x10. Published 15th 
preceding. Forms close 27th, 2nd month 


preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 4,817; (gross), 5,704. Re- 

tailers, 2,818; mfrs.,. 952; wholesalers, 

326; others, 671. Rates, specified inser- 

tions— 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $250.00 $140.00 $ 65.00 
6 190.00 106.00 50.00 


2 165.00 93.00 43.00 
Standard red, blue or green, $75; bleed, 
cor 


ie 





Pashion Accessories Directory, 1170 
Broadway, New York 1 Published by 
Haire Pub. Co Fst. 1939 Controlled 
Type page, 3%x5%. Published May 


Forms close Mar. 15th. Agency discount 
none. Circulation, 4,000. Rates—l page 
$125; % page, $75; % page, $40 
Fashion Trades, 97 Duane St., New Yor 
7. Published by Leader Enterprises, In 
Est. 1946. Subscription, $3. Type page 
6x10%. Published Friday. Forms close 
Friday prec. Agency discounts, 15- 
Circulation, (Sworn), 10,150. Rates—Less 
than 1,000 lines, 50c; 1,000 lines, 48c; 5,0! 
lines, 39c; 10,000 lines, 35c. 


Ke Cay’ 





Garrison’s Magazine, 110 E. 42nd § 
New York 17: Published by Garrisons 
Magazine, Inc. Est. 1938. Trim siz 


5-9/16x7%. Type page, 4%x6%. Published 
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ist. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
»-0. 
“Circulation, Dec., 1947; 30,705; (gross), 
31,219. Independent dry goods stores, 
8,778 wholesalers, 3,131; mfrs., 668; 


thers, 250. Rates— 
rimes 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
$390.00 $210.00 $112 » 50 
6 330.00 180.00 97.50 
300.00 165.00 90.00 


St and: urd color, $150; bleed, no charge. 


Independent Merchant, 5853 Easton Ave., 
St. Louis 12, Mo. Est. 1946. Trim size, 

4x11%4 Type page, 7x10. Published 
sth. Forms close 13th. Agency discounts, 


5-2. Circulation, 17,000. Rates— 
rimes 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $295.00 $185.00 $110.00 
6 255.00 145.00 85.00 
225.00 125.00 72.00 


© bo 


andard red, $65; bleed, $35. 


Industrial Retail Stores, Southert Bldg., 
Washington 5, D. C. Published by Na- 
tional Industrial Stores Assn. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 4,193. Rates— 


rimes l Page % Page “4% Page 
1 $189.75 $107.50 $ 69.00 
6 158.25 94.75 57.00 
12 26.50 76.00 44.25 


Standard red, $44.50; bleed, 10%. 


pane al and Children’s Directory, 1170 
adway New York 1 Published by 
faire Pub Co. Est. 1939. Subscription 
$1. Type page, 3%x5%. Published June 
and Dec. Forms close May 1 and Nov. 1 
Circulation, (Sworn), 10,000. No dis- 
yunts. Rates 
mes ge 1% Page % Page 


$150.00 $100.00 $ 60.00 


@ @ 


Infants’ and Children’s Review, 1170 
Broadway, New York 1. Published by 
Haire Pub. Co. Est. 1927. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10 
Published 22nd preceding. Forms close 

rd. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 9,815; (gross), 10,925. Dept. 
ind dry goods stores, infants’ and chil- 
dren’s specialty shops, 7,677; manufac- 
turers, 1,046; jobbers, 349; others, 806. 
Rates, consecutive insertions— 


mes 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $225.00 $12 6.00 $ 72.00 
6 172.50 96.50 55.00 

150.00 84.00 48.00 


Standard red, blue, green, $60; bleed, 
%. 





Juvenile Merchandising, 114 E. 32nd St., 
New York 16. Type page, 4%x7%. Pub- 
shed ist. Forms close 16th Agency 


jiscounts, 15-2. Circulation, 6,529. Rates 
nes 1 Page % Page 1, Page 
$115.00 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 


. 105.00 60.00 35.00 
95. 00 55.00 30,00 

tand: urd red or green, $25; bleed, $15. 
Linens and Domestics, 1170 Broadway, 
New York 1. Published by Haire Pub. Co. 
Est. 21937. Subscriptions, $3. Trim 
~x11l¥y Type page, 7x10. Pub 
shed. bth. Forms close 2ist. Agency 

counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 3,710; (gross), 4,496. Re- 
dealers in linens and domestics, 
413; manufacturers, 671; wholesalers, 
ethers, 392. Rates, consecutive in- 





tions 
mes 1 Page % Page \% Page 
$265.00 $147. 00 $ 84.00 
6 201.25 112.78 64.50 
2 175.00 98.00 56.00 
Standard red, blue or green, $75; 
bleed, 15%. 





i sens & Domestics Directory, 1170 Broad- 
way, New York 1, N. Y. Published by 
Haire Pub. Co. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
ed Aug. Forms close July 1. Agency 
ciscounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 
3.710. Rates—1 page, $265; % page, $147; 
page, $84. 
ndard red, blue, green, $75; bleed, 15% 





“-rehants Trade Journal, formerly Dry 
ds Journal, 1912 Grand Ave., Des 
M ines 5, Ia. Published by The Boreman 


Company. Est. 1903. Subscription, $4. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 


Circulation, 12,881; (gross), 14,203. Re- 


tailers, 11,729; others, 1,287. Rates—1l 
page, $450: 6 pages, $332.50; 12 pages 


$300, 


Color, $150; bleed, 10%. 





Michigan Tradesman, 217 Grandville Ave., 
S. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Published 
by Tradesman Co. Est. 1883. Subscrip- 
tion $4. Trim size, 10%x14. Type page, 
"x12. Published Ist and 3rd Wednesday. 
Forms close Tuesday. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation (Sworn), 6,100. Rates 
per inch, 1 time, $4.00; 12 times, 50; 
24 times, $3.30. Per page, 1 time, $200; 
12 times, $150 
National Merchant & Manufacturer, 516 
E ecanee sldg.., Nashville 3, Tenn. Est. 
i, = gl.vl Type page, 
7x10. Published. 30th preceding. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55. 00 $ 28.50 
6 95.00 52.25 27.00 
12 90.00 49.50 25.50 








NISA Yearbook, 116 
Washington », LD. C. Published by Hull 
Bronson. Est. 1943. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page 4%4x7%. 
Published Jan. Forms close Dec. 1. Ag- 
ency discounts, none. Circulation 5,000. 
Rates 1 page, $100; % page, $60. 
Standard red, $42 50; bleed, 10%. 


Southern Bidg., 


nd movelty Review, 1170 Broad- 
Wit) New York City 1 Published by 
Haire Pub. Co. Est. 1866. Subscription 
$3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 25th preceding. Forms close 
7th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (Sworn), 4,068. Rates, consecutive 
insertions 


Times i Page 1, Page % Page 
1 $225.00 $126 00 $ 72.00 
6 172.50 96.50 55.00 
12 150.00 84.00 48.00 


13th insertion in Directory and Year 
Book published in May. 1-time rates 
apply. 

Standard red, blue or green, $75; bleed, 
158% 


Nugent’ = > Economist Directory, 
100 E. 42nd St. New York 17. Published 
by Chilton Co., "Ine. Est. 1903. Controlled 
Type page, 24x31} Published Jan. and 
July. Forms close. Dec. 10 and June 10. 
Agency discounts, none. tat page, 
$100; % page, $60; % page, $35. 
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Retail Management, 342 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. Published by Vincent Ed- 
wards, Inc. Est. 1918. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page. 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close lst. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Dec., 1947, 11,769 (gross), 

12,186. Rates— 


Times l Page % Page 4 Page 
] $235.00 $120.00 $ 60.00 
6 223.25 114.00 57.00 
12 211.50 108.00 54.00 


Standard color, $75; bleed, 25%. 


Retailers Market News, 2018 Washing- 
ton Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. Published by 
Levy Pub. Co. Est. 1930. Trim size, 
12x18. Type page, 10%x16%. Published 
bi-weekly, Sat. Forms close Tues. week 
of publication. Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, Feb. 1948, 17,433; (gross), 
18,432. Retail stores, 17,346; others, 250. 

Rates—less than 1,000 lines, 40c; 1,000 
lines, 37%ec; 5,000 lines, 32%c; 10,000 
lines, 30c. 











Southwestern Retailer, 401 S. Poydras, 
Dallas 2, Tex. Published by Progressive 
Merchant Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1901. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size. 8xll. Type page, 
7%x10%. Published 10th. Forms close 
Zoun. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
8,000. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 1/3 Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 60.00 
6 110.00 60.00 50.00 
12 100.00 55.00 40.00 


Color, $35; bleed, $10. 
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Store Equipment and Construction Cata- 
log Directory, 185 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. Published by Lebhar- 
Friedman Pubs., Inc. Type page, 7x10, 
Published Dec. 15. Forms close Nov. 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 15,- 
000. Rates—1 page, $510; % page, $290; 
% page, $150. Standard red, $100. 











Stores, 100 W. 31st St., New York 1. Pub- 
lished by National Retail Dry Goods 
Assn. Est. 1918. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, (Sworn), 7,575. 
tates— 


Times 1 Page 24 Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $190.00 $112.00 
6 225.00 171.00 100.00 
12 212.00 160.00 94.00 


Standard color, $120; bleed, 10%. 





cw 


Syndicate Store Merchandiser, 79 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 16. Est. 1931. Sub- 
scription, $3.50. Trim size, 5%x8%. Type 
page, 4%x6%. Published 6th. Forms 
close 18th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, Nov., 1947, 20,338; (gross), 
23,365. Five cents to $1 variety store 
executive buyers, etc., 3,643 managers, 
10,760; assistant managers, floor men, 


etc., 6,021; misce., 223. Rates— 
Times 1 Page lo Page 144 Page 
1 $420.00 $: 250.00 $145.00 
6 345.00 200.00 110.00 
12 810.00 170.00 95.00 


Standard red, $90; bleed, 15% 

ete nan 

CCA NB YE 

es assOOR « 
Syndicate Store Merchandiser “5 & 10” 
Merchandising Calendar, 79 Madison Ave., 
New York 16. Published by Syndicate 
Store Merchandiser, Inc. Est. 1931. Con- 
trolled. Published as part of Dec. and 
July issues of “The Syndicate Store Mer- 
chandiser.” Agency discount, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$420.00 $250.00 $145.00 





Syndicate Store Merchandiser Directory 
of The Variety Market, 79 Madison Ave., 
New York 16. Est. 1947. Controlled. Pub- 
lished annually, May. Forms close Feb. 
28. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
8,000. Rates—1l1 page, $325; Ye , Base, $190. 
Standard red, $65; bleed, 15% 


 @& 


Women’s Reporter, 350 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1, N. Y. Published by Reporter Pub- 
lications, Inc. Est. 1943. Subscription, $5. 
Type page, 9x11%. Published 15th pre- 
ceding. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. 

Circulation, 10,920; (gross), 12,057. Re- 
tailers, 7,676; manufacturers, 1,923; oth- 





ers, 1,202. Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page 
1 $400.00 $250.00 
6 375.00 225.00 
12 350.00 200.00 


Standard color, $65; bleed, $25. 


@ 


Women’s Wear Dally, 7 FE. 12th St., New 
York City 3. Published by Fairchild Pub- 
lications. Est. 1910. Subscription, $12. 
Type page, 105x16%. Published daily 
except Saturday and Sunday. Forms close 
2 days preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, 48,634; (gross), 49,789. Re- 
tailers, 22,658; mfrs., 16,045; wholesalers, 
4,864; others, 5,249. Line rates—1 line, 
68c: 1,000 lines, 57c: 5,000 lines, 47c; 
10,000 lines, 42c; 25,000 lines 38c. Rates 
for Zone 2 edition on request. 








CANADA 


ah 


General Merchant of Canada, 481 Univer- 
sity Ave., Toronto 2, Ont., Can. Published 
by Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co. Controlled. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished monthly. Forms close 20th pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
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Americun-Mitche 





2nd prec. month. 


— ; . 
Maritime Merchant, 612 Barrington St., Circulation, 3,00¢ 


Standard red, $40; bleed, 15% gel, 255 Tth Ave. New 


Corset and Underwear Review Directory 





Circulation, Mar., 1948, 3,836; (gross), Times 1 Page Page 
3,975. Rates— 1 $100.00 Pt j and Year Book, 1170 Lrowudwuy, New York 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 6 90.00 55.00 1. Published by Haire Pub. Co. Est. 1918. 

1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 12 85.00 50.00 Subscription, $1. Trim size, 54%x7%. Type 

6 92.50 55.00 32.50 - — ———————— — page, 4%x6 Published Dec. 21. Forms 

12 85.00 50.00 29.00 american Purrier, combined with Sol Ve- Close Novy. 15. Circulation, 5,000. Rates— 


York City 1, /} Page, $125; % pase, $10; %& page, $40 
i! Fashion Pubs. Fist 
yn, $35. Trim size, 10%x Corsets and Brassieres, 267 5th Ave., New 
4 XiS Published ist, ex- York City. Published by Bowman Pub. 





1892 Subscriptic 
PE 
cept Dec. and Jan. Forms close 6th of Co. Est. 1896. Subscription. $1. Trim 


Agency discounts, 15-2. size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
0. Rates— lished 28th preceding. Forms close 15th 





















Le Prix Courant, 1405 Peel St Montreal 


Subscription, $2. Trim size, 84x11. Type sau, Wis. Publi 


10% Color, 25%. 


Standard red, $45; bleed, 


French by American National Fur & Market Jour- 





Halifax, N. S., Can. Published by Mari- , 
time Merchant, Ltd. Est. 1892. Subscrip- Times 1 Page % Page % Page Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 2,700. tates— 
6%x10. Published every other Thursday. 5 135.00 85.00 50.00 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Forms close 10 days preceding. Agency 10 120.00 80.00 45.00 1 $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 
discounts, 15-2 6 130.00 70.00 40.00 
Rates— American Fur Breeder, Providence Bldg., 12 110.00 65.00 37.50 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Duluth 2. Published by American Fur Standard color, $50; bleed, 25%. 
1 $ 65.00 $ 39.00 $ 25.00 Breede r Pub. Co. Est. 1928. Subscription, 
16 50.00 30.00 19.00 $2. Type page, 7%4x9%. Published Ist. Pashion Buyers Guide, 176 W. Adams 
21 45.00 27.00 17.00 Forms close 10th Agency discounts, 15-2. st Chicago 3. Published by G. E. Glenn 
Standard red, $25; bleed, 10% srculation, 5,009. ——— Est. 1934. Subscription, 50c. Trim size 
; te ee rimes 1 Page % Page % Page 4%x6. Type page, 4%x5\4% Published 
Sa == l $ 95.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 May 1 and Oct. 1. Forms close Apr. 
‘ay; Ty 6 89.30 56.40 32.90 and Sept. 1. Agency discounts, 15-2 
- 12 83.60 52.80 30.80 Circulation (Swern), 5,000, Kates, 1 page 


- —— en $80; ly page, $45; 4 page, $25. 


2, Que Can Published in . . : E 
Retail Merchants Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1887 nal, Ist American State Bank Bldg., Wan- Fur Age Weekly, 127 W. 30th St., New 


shed by American No- York 1. Published by Fur Vogue Pub 


7x10 Published 15th Forms close tional Fur Breeders Ass'n. Est. 1924. Co. Est. 1922. Subscription, $3. Type 


loth. Agency discounts, 15-2 Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 10%4x15. Published Mondays. Forms 
Circulation, Mar., 1948, 3,408; (gross), page, 7%x10. Published 25th precedine close Thursday. Agency discounts, 15-( 
3.699, Genl. merchants, 2,205; hardware Forms close Sth. Agenev discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 4,932 tates—l1 page, $110 
stores, 872; others, 323. Rates Circulation (Sworn), 3.791. Rates— “2 page, 205. 
Times l Page % Page % Page Times 1 Page % Page 1/3 Page — a 
$100.00 $ 60.00 $ 38.00 1 $120.00 $ 75.00 $ 55.00 © 
6 95.00 52.50 39.00 & 108.00 67.50 49.50 
12 85.00 47.50 28.00 12 90.00 56.25 41.25 


Fur Fashions, 342 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. Published by Vincent Edwards 

















15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- ' 115 oo 


Semaine Commerciale, La, 4 St. James St... Los Angeles 15 
Quebec, Canada. Published by La Se- J. R. Osherenko. 


Subscription, $3. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- Friday. Forms 
lished Friday. Forms close Thursday. discounts, 15-0. 
Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation, 2,200. Rates—Open pn 


Ine Est. 1945. Subscription, $2. Type 


Black Fox Magazine, 425 Fourth Ave ” > i UE , ° 

y > : “ age, 7x10. Published quarterly, Feb 
>CCABA New York 16. Published by Harris, Fox. [5 "Stay. July, Sept. Nov. Forms clos 

er ~ Corp. oan Dah Subscription. eoth prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir 

2. rim siz x , : ai? 2°e--,. rross = 4° 
Product News, Gardenvale, Que. Pub- 49. Published” aw * Sh culation June, 1947, 32773 (gr ), 5,431. 


lished by National Business Publications, Agency discounts 15-2 CI 1 nd Rates 

Ltd. Est. 1947. Controlled. | er size. (Swern). 3.856. Rater & rculation, onan 1 Page % Pace % Page 

11%x15%. Single unit, 3%x4%; double mi . ’ $235.00 $120.00 $ 60.00 

unit, 3%x9. Published Ist; forms close 1 _ Ss . Li-y 4 . Page 1/3 Page 4 993 95 114.00 7 OO 
I q ’ S$ 980.00 S$ % no S 


“y Standard color, $85; bleed, 25% 
SA.00 7.00 w 





tion, 17,500. Rates—Single unit: 1, $77; 19 105 00 ey A An 
6, $68.75; 12, $65 Double unit: 1, $145; - ‘vo ‘ n 90.01 . - 949 atin 
°° ~ - ¢ Standard color, $20. Fur Trade Directory, 342 Madison Ave., 
6, $130; 12, $124. eer, ee __ New York 17. Published by Vincent Ed 
— . ; : wards, Inc. Controlled. Type page, 6%x 
California Apparel News, 1020 S. Main St., 8%. Published June 1. Forms close Ma} 


, Calif Published by 1. Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulatior 
Est. 1945. Subscription 5.000. Rates—1 page, $150; % page, $8! 


maine Commercial Reg'd. Est. 1893. $5. Type page, 10 5/16x16 3/16. Published ye page, $50. 





close Tuesday. Agency —_—- 
Circulation. 11,000. 
er inch, $5.50; 50 inches, © 


$5: 100 inches, $4.50. 





















Trim size, 10%x13%. Type page, 8% x12. Rates 


Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page Fur Trade Review, 342 Madison Ave. 
1 $ 25.00 $ 17.00 $ 10.00 New York 17. Published by Vincent 
5 21.00 14.50 8.50 &® Edwards, Inc. Est. 1873. Subscription, 
10 20.00 14.00 7.00 $3. Trim size, oN =7ee page, pt 
' .20 .00 . : x14. Published Thursday. Forms close 
- ae — . < allfornia Stylist, 029 Main St. Tuesday. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Los Angeles 15, Calif. Published by J. R “irculati 4.227: ( oss), 5,184 Re 
Osherenko. Feat 192k. Swnhecription. $5. P ; — % ery? ‘mfrs ¥ a . he ] 1S l rs 
(CAB ty Type page, 74x10%. Published 1st. Forms callers, Sem gig one Raton rite ails 
close Ist preceding. Agency discounts, [:7°5) Others, 1,<0 1g 
Style, 481 University Ave., Toronto 2, 5-9 Times l Page % Page % Page 
Canada. Published by Maclean-Hunter Circulation, 8.828: (cross). 10.622. Re- $225.00 $125.00 $ 70.00 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1888. Subscription, $2. tailers, 4,970: mfrs., 2,196: others, 1,000 26 200.00 110.00 60.00 
52 190.00 105.00 55.00 


Bleed, 25%. 

















chants Ass'n of Canada. Est. 1913. Sub- . . 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, Times 1 Page 
6-5/6x10. Published 20th. Forms close 1 $ 60.00 


Published quarterly Jan Forms close¢ Times 1 Page “% Pace * Pane 
26th preceding Agency discounts, 15-2 1 $250.00 $175.00 $° 87.50 ; 
Circulation, 3,074; (gross), 4,246. Re- & 200.00 150.00 75.00 Girls’ & Teens’ Merchandiser, 1819 Broad 
tailers, 3,043; manufacturers, 626; others, 12 175.00 137.50 68.75 way, New York 23. Published by Dav 
$26. Rates Color. $40 bleed. $20 i J. Mendelsohn, st. 1946. Subscription, 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page . $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type size, 7 x10. 
1 $200.00 $120.00 $ 65.00 Published ist. Forms close 8th. Agency 
4 185.00 110.00 60.00 Central Furrier, 58 FE. Washington St., discounts, 15-0. Rates— 
Bleed, 15%. Cicago 2. Published by Central Furrier Times 1 Page Fs Page % Page 
a Co et. Pe yee of? 1 ee es aan ae vate ee 
° ‘. , ‘ = ~ ” rim size, Rix a ype page, ax 4. 6 225. 185. 0 
ee ne Se ee —_ Published 20th Forms close 15th. 12 |. 195.00 150.00 110.0 
f on, Sask. L shec } ets a Agency discounts, 15%. Rates— Color, $45; bleed, $20. 


% Page % Page te ; ; 
$ 20.00 $ 20.00 Gloves Directory, 1170 Broadway, Ne% 


York 1. Published by Haire Pub. Co. Est 















Circulation, 








American Fur Designer, 276 Fifth Ave., 









New York City 1 Published by American Times 1 Page 
Fur Designer, Inc. Est. 1920. Subscrip- 1 $280.00 
tion, $30. Trim size, 10\4%x15. Type page, 6 225.00 
8%x13. Published list preceding. Forms 12 185.00 
close Ist of 2nd preceding month. Agency Standard red, bl 


discounts, 10-2. Rates— 25% 
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10th. Agency discounts, 20-2. Circulation, 1945. Subscription, $1. Type page, 3%1 
x 2 ,— %740. & sc . ° 7 age, 0% 

Times Yo % Page % Page @ @ 5%. Published Dec. Forms close Ni 
1 $ 50.00 $ 28.00 $ 18.00 1. Agency discounts, none. Circulatic 
6 42.00 24.00 14.00 Corset and Underwear Review, 1179 Broad- 4.000. Rates—1l1 page, $125; % page, 

12 35.00 21.00 12.00 wav, New York 1. Published by Haire % page, $40. 

‘ol $10 ; _ o Pub. Co Est 1913, Subscription. $2. 

Color, Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 

: . — Published 27th preceding. Forms ciose &® 


ounts, 15-2. 


VOMEN’C / >) a 9th. Agency disc 

WOMEN’S GARMENTS 4.228; (gross), 5.146. Re- Hosiery & Underwear Review, 1 W:< 
Sera tailers, 2.751; manufacturers, 1,019; oth- 34th St., New York 1. Published 
ers, 615. Rates (consecutive insertions)— Knit Goods Pub. Corp. Est. 1917. Su>- 


scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type pa: 


% P: % Pag ; 
$165.00 $90.00. 7X10. Published 5th. Forms ciose 20 
129.00 78.00 Agency discounts, 15-0. 

110.00 60.00 Circulation, 7,458; (gross), 8,250. h°- 


ue or green, $75; bleed tailers, 3,410; wholesalers, 1,012; mf 
1,644; others, 1,400. Rates— 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page Sportswear, 342 Madison Ave., New York 

1 $290.00 $150.00 $ 95.00 17. Published by Vincent Edwards, Inc. 

6 240.00 130.00 78.00 Est. 1945. Subscription, $4. Type page, 

2 196.00 112.00 67.00 10%x16. Published 15th. Forms close, 

2 nev icc . F.9 Yirge a. 

Standard color, $50: bleed, 25%. 30t h. F Age ncy disc ounts, 15-2. Circula 

‘ pe at sash tion, 5,024. Rates— 

Kaleidoscope, 405 Lexington Ave., New 17 —  eoeke % age ‘i ae 

York 17 Published by Kaleidoscope, 6 91000 315.00 ¥ ee On 

Inc. Est. 1948. Subscription, $24. Trim 12 200 00 110 00 a0 00 
ize, 10%4x12%. : Type page, 10%x12%. Standard color $90: bleed, 259% 
Published 21st of 2nd mo. prec. date on wee . ee eo ov'n- 

cover. Forms close ist prec. date ot pub. where to Buy in Los Angeles, 857 South 

Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation, o.) Pedro St.. Los Angeles 14, Calif. Est. 

‘Rates 1 page, $690; % page, $400. 1924. Type page, 2%x5. Published Apr. 1. 


Forms close Feb. 1. Agency discounts, 
. a _. «se none. Circulation, 10,000. Rates—1l1 page, 
>obu. “M pape, $35; age, $22.50, 

Lingerie and Corset Fashions, 267 Fifth = : ee ee aes 
Ave., New York 16. Published by Fashion > ‘ 

House. Est. 1936. Subscription, $1. Trim Women’s ex Dotty ee 
ine, Oni3. Type see, Tai Puatneg SOCees, ¢ & ie See ee We 
Feb. “May. Aug Nov Forms close 2 lished az ao eee Se —, 
ee ae ” : oo , 1910. upscription 10c for handling an 
weeks preceding. Agency discounts, 10-2. postage. Type page, 3%x5%. Published 


‘olor, $160; bleed, 20%. 














tates— Feb. and Aug. Agency discounts, none. 
Times 1 Page 1% Ay eee Rates— 

l $ 65.00 $ 40.00 5.0 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

4 55.00 30.00 20.00 1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 70.00 

2 300.00 170.00 100.00 

&® Women’s Wear Daily Fur Directory, 7 E 


12th St.,. New York 3 Published by 
Lingerie Merchandising, 1 West 34th St., kairchild l’ublications. Est. 1910. Sub- 
New York 1. Published by Carwil Pub. scription, 10c. Type page, 3%x5%. Pub- 
Corp. Est. 1945. Subscription, $2. Trim lished May. Agency discounts, none. 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- Rates—l page, $200, % page, $110; % 
lished ist. Forms close 15th. Agency page, $70. 
discounts, 15-0. 





Circulation, 6,151; (gross), 6,883. Re- Women's Wear Daily Lingerie, Neglicees 
tail, 4.347; mfrs., 1,258; others, 663. & Corset Directory, 7 E. 12th St., New 
Rates York 3. Published by Fairchild Pub. = 
Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page Est. 1910. Subscription, 10 cents for 

. $340.00 $185.00 $110.00 handling. Type page, 3%x5%. Published 

6 290.00 160.00 90.00 Feb. and Aug. Agency discounts, none. 

12 240.00 140.00 80.00 Rates— 

Standard color, $60; bleed, $50. Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
9 enc 1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 70.00 








a 2 300.00 170.00 100.00 
National Fur News, The, 444 17th St., 
Denver 2, Colo. Published by Galen E. 
Broyles Co., Inc. Est. 1928. Subscription, Women's Wear Daily Ready to Wear Di- 
$2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. rectory, 7 E. 12th St.. New York 3. Pub- 





Published Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency lished vy Fairchild Pub. Co. Est. 1910. 
liscounts, 15-2 Circulation (Swern), Subscription, 10c for handling and post- 
5.009. Rates—l page, $125; % page, age. Type page, 3%x5%. Published Feb. 
$67.50; ™%4% page, $40. and Aug. Rates— 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 70.00 
2 300.00 170.00 100.00 





Women’s Wear Daily Teen-Girls, Chil- 

dren’s & Infants’ Directory, 7 E. 12th St., 

New York 3. Published by Fairchild 
Pub. Co. Est. 1910. Subscription, 10 

cents for handling and postage. Type 

page, 3%x5%. Published Feb. and Aug. 
ates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 70.00 
2 300.00 170.00 100.00 

CANADA 





Fur Trade Journal of Canada, 588 Mt. 
Pleasant Rd., Toronto, Ont. Est. 1923. 
Published by Robert G. Hodgson. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 7th. Forms close 
25th. Agency discounts, 15%. Circula- 
tion, 6,125. Rates—1l1 page, $100: % page, 
$60; %& page, $32. Contract discounts, 
3 months, 5%; 6 months, 10%; 12 months, 


15%. 





MILLINERY 





Hats, 15 E. 40th St., New York City 16. 
Published by Millinery Associates, Inc. 
Est. 1876. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 8x1ll. Published 15th. 





Forms close ith. Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Rates, consecutive insertions— 

Times ! Page 1% Page 4% Page 
1 $125.00 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 
2 115.00 65.00 40.00 
° 100.00 60.00 35.00 

Women's Wear Daily Millinery Directory, 


7 E. 12th St., New York 3. Published by 
Fairchild Pub. Co. Est. 1910. Subscrip- 
tion free, 10c for handling and postage. 
Type page, 3%x5%. Published Feb. and 
Aug. tates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $130.00 $ 90.00 $ 60.00 
2 200.00 130.00 90.00 
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DESIGN ENGINEERING 





Focus on the Engineers, Designers and Executives 
responsible for the development of all electrically operated products 
It’s a 122 Billion Dollar Market* 


- 8.400 individual manufacturing plants 

sll plants that are actively engaged in the 
manufacture of electrically operated products 
make up the broad and diversified market 


of ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING 


The products of the plants include more 
than eighteen ndred different types of 
machines, appliances, devices and equip- 
ment. Tl range from adding machines to 
x-ray spectrometers, from midget switches to 
giant power presses and diesel locomotives, 
from percolators to pasteurizers and pack- 


aging machines 

ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING focuses 
squarely on the engineers, designers and 
executives who are directly responsible for 
the development of all such electrically oper- 
ated products. These men originate the 
product specincations, have the say on the 
selection of all the various components that 
go into the making of their products 
materials, metals, electrical and mechanical 
parts, equipment, finishes 


EVERY READER IS “HAND PICKED” 
. . . MUST QUALIFY ON 2 COUNTS 


Product makers to whom ELECTRICAL MANvu- 
FACTURING is directed each month, are sub- 
ject to a qualifying procedure which requires 
that 

1. The company 
in the manufacture of 
electrically operated, 1.e., 
trically heated, electrically illuminated, elec- 
tronically controlled, solenoid actuated, or 
otherwise deriving their energy from electri 
cal current. Every plant in which electrically 
operated products are made—whether large 
or small—long established or newly organ 
ized—is an integral unit of the market served 

2. The individuals selected as readers in 
each plant must be those whose functions 
parallel the scope and purpose of the publi- 
cation product making. They must be 
the men who control design, engineering and 
product development; who specify or de- 
sign-in the materials and components which 
become inherent parts of the finished product 

Men with these broad responsibilities 
answer to many different titles. Thus ELEc- 
TRICAL MANUFACTURING readers include 
(1) company officials who function as Man- 
aging or Executive Engineers controlling 
engineering specifications; (2) Chief Engi- 
neers; (3) Electrical, Mechanical, Design, 
Research and Development Engineers; also 
all others whose engineering and design 
funetions and responsibilities qualify them 
as logical readers of the publication. 

98.8% of all copies of ELECTRICAL MANu- 
FACTURING are personally addressed to these 
verified buyers, by name, title and company 
affiliation 

Multiple coverage is provided in those 
plants where the scope of operations or diver- 
sity of products manufactured indicates the 
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must be actively engaged 
products that are 
motor driven, elec- 





ELECTRICAL 


MANUFACTURING 





— 
*. 2 


foe Compete Contents See Soge ® if 





need for several or many copies to evenly 
distribute the monthly reader load. 

To determine continued eligibility, all 
readers are subject to frequent and regular 
re-qualification—by questionnaire, correspond- 
ence or personal calls. New plants and per- 
sonnel are added as rapidly as they can be 
ferreted out and qualified. The circulation 
is kept virile through a well-organized pro- 
gram of check and investigation 

Total circulation is now in excess of 12,000 
copies 


EDITED IN THE SPECIFIC INTERESTS 
OF THE PRODUCT DESIGNER 


The entire editorial content of ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING is slanted to the needs and 
interests of a specific reader audience—those 
responsible for the engineering, design and 
development of electrically operated products. 

Each monthly issue features timely and 
practical articles written expressly for ELEc- 
TRICAL MANUFACTURING readers by men 
who are authorities in their specialized fields. 
These articles focus on the special problems 
that are incident to the design, engineering 
and manufacture of electrically operated 
products—problems involving the specifica- 
tion and application of power, control, heat, 
light, insulation, the integration of electronic 
elements; also, those dealing with materials, 
metals, electrical and mechanical parts, 
methods and processes—bringing the reader 
up-to-date on the latest manufacturing tech- 
niques and engineering advances 


*Estimated value of products 
shipped in 1947 


Case studies, relating the development of 
well-known products, are presented by the 
men who did the actual engineering and 
design planning. Featured also are helpful 
Suggestions on production and assembly 
methods, an understanding of which is neces- 
sary to the design engineer. From drawing 
board stage to final fabrication—all phases of 
product development are dealt with conclu- 
sively and realistically 

Monthly departmentals include a pictorial 
presentation of outstanding new product de- 
signs reviews of new materials, parts 
and equipment that may be integrated within 
the finished electrically operated product . . 
news about men and companies, trade and 
professional associations . . . manufacturers’ 
printed matter review with an inquiry card 


facility . . . also the widely consulted “Guide 
to Buying. 
Month in and month out, ELECTRICAL 


MANUFACTURING is a veritable pageant of 
product-making ideas . . . bringing inspira- 
tion and guidance to the engineer whose 
interests embrace both design for appearance 
and design for functional operation and 
manufacturing economy. 


A BROAD VOLUME MARKET FOR 
MATERIALS, METALS, PARTS, 
EQUIPMENT AND FINISHES 


Measured by the factory value of products 
shipped, the ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING 
market shows a significant growth trend . . . 
from $5.7 billion in 1939 to $11.2 billion in 
1946 and an estimated $12.7 billion in 1947 

New designs of electrically operated prod 
ucts are constantly being evolved; existing 
products are constantly undergoing improve 
ment and re-development. 

ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING gives you 
direct contact with the engineers and design- 
ers who have the first and final “‘say” on the 
product specifications—the men you must 
reach and cultivate for volume orders. 





For a compiete st ng of 
all the products mode by 
reoders of ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING ask 
for a copy of the bookle 
From Adding Machine 
to X-Ray Every Inch 
Morket! Use this handy 
check list to determine the 


nth ane ad tne 
a manner! e ° your aorke 








- 








ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING 


THE GAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY « 1250 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Design Engineering 


(See also Manufacturing Industries: Metal Producing & Working Industries) 





Until recent years, says Sweet’s Cat- 
log Service, product development and 
esign was only one of many functions 
f industry’s engineering staffs. It is 
ow emerging as a distinct depart- 
nent of industry, manned by engineer- 
ng, technical and research specialists. 
The importance of product designers 
as buying factors warrants the special 
ittention of every manufacturer of 
aterials and equipment for remanu- 
facture. Product designers’ selection of 
types and makes of materials, finishes 
ind component parts results in a con- 
tinuous flow of orders to manufacturers 
who meet their requirements. 
Repeated wage increases for labor 
have given tremendous impetus to the 
efforts of designers to increase the pro- 
luective rates of machinery, according 
to Product Ei gineering. 
This authority said that in the fields 
f home equipment and 
itomobiles there has been little or no 
incentive to offer radically new models, 
ilthough a few have been put on the 
market, many are ready for produc- 
tion and more are in various stages of 
development. With pipe lines still to be 
filled, manufacturers are holding back 
ew models for the time when such 
will be needed to stimulate sales. One 
f the leading companies recently in- 
troduced its new deluxe model gas 
ange; many others will follow suit. 
Genuine postwar models of refrigera- 
tors, vacuum cleaners and other equip- 
nent will be coming on the market 
luring the course of 1948 but the long 
eralded postwar automobile will have 
wait until 1949, at least. 


passenger 


y 


Steel shortages are causing a restudy 
possible substitutes, especially alu- 
linum, for many applications. One 
ishing machine manufacturer is us- 
g an aluminum tub, hitherto consid- 
red impractical because of attack by 
ilkalis. Special anodizing processes 
have now made available aluminum 
elded against attack by alkalis. This 
tance illustrates the ever changing 
ture of the materials applications 
ture. 


lhe incentives created by steel short- 
’s will undoubtedly result in the re- 
design of many machine and product 
rts to use less steel or a substitute 
terial. Even the promised 2,500,000 
increased steel ingot production will 
have a marked effect on the steel 
rtage which is expected to carry well 
1949. Appreciable alleviation of 
situation could come only through 
consumption of steel but there is 
le prospect of any appreciable re- 
cuction in consumption. 
esearch, especially in the fields of 
jet propulsion and gas turbines, is 

















= Sec 
Production of Machinery by Classes, 1939 
No. of Cost of Vair 
Wage Materials, Value of Added by 
No.of Earners Etc. Output Mf: 
Est. (000) $(000) $(000) $(000 
Agricultural, except tractors ...... 317 27.8 79,270 167,895 88,620 
Blowers; exhaust and ventilating 
TMD ocbensisissireseciicnse ss Rega 77 3.9 11,768 28,606 16,839 
Cars and trucks, industrial......... 55 2.7 7,801 17,320 9,519 
Commercial laundry, dry-cleaning 
and pressing machinery ......... 82 2.7 8,821 21,839 13,0148 
Construction, except mining and oil 
on arr 199 17.3 63,376 140,138 76, 1% 
Food products machinery .......... 379 14.0 31,95 90,841 58,891 
Electrical machinery ............ .. 2,014 256.5 727,436 1,727,390 999,954 
Electrical machinery for industria 
M006 <ttuK ded aedehwiweiagbance 727 95.1 250,€18 624,941 374.223 
Electrical appliances ............. 138 19.9 58,081 145,696 87.615 
Automotive electrical ............ 84 17.5 42,041 109,762 67,721 
Communication equipment ....... 451 75.6 194,202 467,197 272.995 
Elevators, escalators and conveyors 183 8.9 25,057 64,128 39,071 
Industrial machinery, not elsewhere 
ee er errs 579 21.9 52,964 140,628 87,664 
Internal combustion engines ....... 74 14.8 53,456 110,358 56,902 
Laundry equipment, domestic ..... 42 7.5 36,365 61,601 25,236 
BES ae i ao 36.6 63,866 218,045 154,179 
Machine-tool accessories and ma- 
chinists’ precision tools .......... 954 25.2 31,410 125,630 94,220 
Machine-shop repairs ..........e... 1,459 9.2 10,998 38,166 27,169 
Machine-shop products, not else- 
ee. eee 2,125 60.7 141,493 360,334 218,841 
Mining machinery and equipment.. 65 4 15,374 33,559 18,185 
Mechanical power - transmission 
equipment aie dh fein myeeae PESTS PFN 218 30.3 50,367 170,291 119,925 
Measuring and dispensing pumps... 38 5.1 19,020 44,286 25,267 
Measuring instruments, mechanical 68 6.7 13,177 39,684 26,507 
Metalworking machinery, not else- 
where classified ............. ea? 178 15.9 34,750 98,975 64,226 
Office and store machines, not else- 
where classified é Sata erataiugtelss ine 123 36.2 29,143 150,170 121,027 
Oil-field machinery and tools cece ae 12.5 31,305 88,977 57,673 
Paper and pulp mill machinery.... 99 5.4 2,727 32,420 19,692 
FERGIE CUURDENOME co ccccccccccccncs 231 9.4 15,053 55,582 40,529 
Pumping equipment and air com- 
BRGSOSED co cccicccevececcceseseccase 337 19,2 54,204 134,941 80,737 
Refrigerators. domestic, refrigera- 
tion machinery and equipment 
and complete air conditioning 
CE: a. dundee dd seb eeuwtehccase ends 309 35.2 150,463 278,646 128,183 
eres We BORGES. 5 is.dkse0ekas00ss 56 2.8 4,988 14,350 9,363 
Sewing machines, domestic and in- 
POO ree ie 39 7.8 8,610 29,707 21,096 
Special industry machinery, not 
elsewhere classified ........... -« wee 10.4 19,836 55,785 35,949 
Stokers, mechanical, domestic and 
SNEREOE 5 conch cc cdeecescsceeseucs 61 3.5 9,857 24,545 14,6388 
Steam engines, turbines and water 
WO, oi ks 0660 sebbdscdeevesennenes 18 3.9 9,551 24,751 15,200 
Textile machinery ......cccccrccece 300 21.9 33,598 93,276 59,678 
Tractors pe umd eae wiih Riedie ii 30 31.3 135,626 253,951 118,325 
Vending, amusement and other coin- 
operated machineS ......-+ceeeees 51 3.8 10,675 23,143 12,468 
Wood-working machinery ........-- 130 3.6 8,292 21,604 13,312 
cc cetadusmeasebaaesnnben . 11,520 779.5 2,012,647 4,981,564 2,968,917 


—RBureau of the Census 


In Feb.. 1948, the unadjusted Federal Reserve Index for machinery manufacture was 285, or 


185% 


above the 1935-39 average. The index for transportation equipment was 198. 





geared te a faster pace. Results are al- 
ready evidenced by successive record 
breaking aircraft speeds and numer- 
ous new gas turbine projects. The lid 
of secrecy is still stamped tightly on 
many projects and developments but 
related and associated progress is 
freely publicized. New alloys for high 
temperature service and new produc- 
tion techniques developed especially for 
jet propulsion and gas turbines are 
finding useful applications in other 
fields. 

Resin bonded glass fabrics, a war- 
time development, are receiving more 
attention. Their outstanding property 
is resistance to blows, or high impact 
strength. Melamine resins, now being 
widely used for the bonding and im- 
pregnating agent, result in laminates 
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that possess outstandingly good elec- 
trical properties. A further develop- 
ment is the use of felted fibre glass 
in place of the woven material. Con- 
siderably cheaper to produce but pre- 
senting a few production difficulties 
that are now being overcome, this new 
material will find many uses for which 
the conventional impregnated woven 
glass fabric laminate was too costly. 
The outstanding feature of the new- 
est machine tools is the application of 
electronics and hydraulics to achieve 
automatic and higher speed operation. 
The Van Norman ball-bearing race 
grinder achieves not only increased 
production rate, but vastly reduces the 
time required for the final assembling 
of the bearing units. This also reduces 
the amount of semi-finished material 
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DESIGN ENGINEERING 











ENGINEERING SETUP DURING ROUGHING-OUT STAGE 
ARROWS SHOW FLOW OF INFORMATION AND DIRECTION OF EFFORT 





DESIGN ENGINEER 
(GENERAL SUPERVISION) 


t ' 


ENGINEER A (PICK OVER COMPUTING ENGINEER B (PLAN FOR EFFICIENT 
MEANS, INVENT NEW, DETERMINE BASIC USE OF LATER ENGINEERING MANPOWER 
OESIGN MAKE SCHEMATIC DRAWINGS ) BY BREAKING DESIGN INTO UNITS.) 


ORAFTSMAN | DRAFTSMAN 2 
( Max BASIC OVERALL LavoUT ) (INVESTIGATE OLD AND NEW MEANS OF 
COMPUTING AS REQUIRED } 















































DRAFTSMAN 3. ( ASSIST ENGINEER 8B. 
iM BREAKDOWN LAYOUT ALSO INVESTI- 
GATE COMPUTING MEANS.) 



































ENGINEERING SETUP OURING DESIGN STAGE 


SOLID LINES SHOW FLOW OF ENGINEERING INFORMATION 
OOTTED LINES SHOW COORDINATING ACTIVITY 





DESIGN ENGINEER 
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in process. The feature of the Van 
Norman Machine Tool Company’s race 


will successfully withstand the high 
temperatures encountered is still on. 


railroad will buy them unless they ca! 
obtain a premium payment for the use 
of the car on “foreign” railroads. Some 





grinder is that it grinds the inner race Optimists predict that it will be five t 
exactly the correct size for the given years before gas turbine design is suf- arrangement of that nature is beir t 
outer race with which it is paired. ficiently perfected to consider the negotiated. < 
The Warner & Swasey Company has Product as a generally commercial one. Textile machinery is being steadi é 
developed an automatic turret lathe Pessimists foresee a ten year period improved. Entirely new machines ha‘ P 
which incorporates electronic controls before the design is perfected. been developed to handle some of t! I 
60 achieve | aucomeatic operation. An- Some progress is being made by the mew synthetic fibers. a 
other machine, which has nes been an- Association of Railroads to make it Many manufacturing companies a a 
nounced, reduces the time for machin- commercially feasible to equip freight adding new items. Some companies are n 
ing automobile ome ae crankshafts to cars with roller bearings. It is an in- going into fields entirely new to the P 
an almost unbelievable figure. tricate problem because of the com- while others are rounding out the lin: n 
The rate of progress and develop- plications that develop at points of in- they have been manufacturing. T! P 
ment of gas turbines is relatively slow. terchange when roller bearing new competition is serving as a t! s: 
Many difficulties are being encountered equipped freight cars have to be serv- mendous spur to more intense prod 
in the design of ignition and control iced. Also, in view of the greater cost development activities. Several ma! S 
systems. The search for materials that of the roller bearing freight cars, no facturers have added food mixers 
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Over 66,000 Design Executives rely on 


MACHINE DESIG 


for the latest ideas and helpful information on the design 
of Machines, Mechanisms, Equipment and Appliances 





A PENTON 


PUBLICATION 











MACHINE DESIGN serves thedesign 
engineering personnel in 9131 plants 
manufacturing products classified 
under the following Standard Indus- 
trial Classification codes: 


SIC Group 35— Machinery 
(Except Electrical) 

SIC Group 36—Electrical 
Machinery, Equip- 
mentand Supplies 

37—Transportation 
Equipment 

SIC Group 38—Instruments 


SIC Group 


This machine manufacturing indus- 
try provides the largest of all single 
industrial markets from the stand- 
point of parts, materials and finishes 
consumed. In these plants it is the 
responsibility of the design engineer 
to specify such components. Your 
standing with them determines the 
flow of volume orders you get from 
the manufacturers who produce 96% 
of all mechanisms, equipment and sup- 
plies—an industry with a total annual 
output of $33,000,000,000.00. 


A cross-section of the parts, mate- 
rials, and finishes under daily con- 
sideration and specified by the readers 
of MACHINE DESIGN include: bear- 
ings... bearing materials... bellows 
d diaphragms . . . belting . . . bolts 
i nuts... brakes... bushings... 
ims and camshafts . . . capacitors 

chains ... clutches . . . composi- 
n materials . . . conduits... con- 
trols... couplings . . . electrical ac- 
. electronic devices ... 
engines ... fastenings . . . finishes of 
al! kinds... gears... glass parts... 
hydraulic equipment . lubricants 
and lubricating systems . metals 
and alloys ... molded products... 
motors... oil seals and retainers... 
pi'ow blocks . . . pneumatic equip- 
ment... pulleys and sheaves... 


r 


o> - 


cessories . 


punps... rectifiers... relays... 
screw machine products . . . screws 
shims .. . speed reducers... 
Springs ... stampings . switches 
imers ... transmissions... trans- 


. tubes and tubing .. . uni- 
versal joints ... variable speed drives 
... vibration eliminators ... welding 
equipment and parts ... wheels... 
wire cloth and many others. 


EDITORIAL 


Because Machine Designers are tech- 
nically minded and deal with forces 
such as friction, torque, recoil, ac- 
celeration and impact, they must have 
a continual flow of technical, authen- 
tic, factual and up-to-date informa- 
tion which is especially prepared for 
them to help solve their daily design 
problems. 


To fill that prescription, MACHINE 
DESIGN is written and edited by en- 
gineers and covers these subjects re- 
lated to the design of all types of 
machines: 


formers .. 


Design Analysis and Calculations 

Materials 

Mechanisms 

Machine Components 

Finishes 

Production Methods 

New Machines 

Lubrication 

Drives and Controls 

Engineering Management and 
Organization 

Machine Styling 

Patent Law 


DISTRIBUTION 


By products manufactured, the 9131 
piants reached by MACHINE DESIGN 
are classified as follows: 


Agricultural Machinery and Tractors... 418 
De 6 6s ios eee Oe cece 186 
Communication Equipment _— ooee fee 
Construction and Mining Machinery eee 677 
Electrical Appliances . eceee 167 
Electrical Equipment—Industrial . ene Gra 
Electrical Products for Transportation 

Equipment . os 2 38 
Electrical Products—Miscellaneous ses ae 
Engines and Turbines. . ote eee 6 .oee 
General Industrial Machinery ee eee ec 1908 
Instruments tee @¢s 66 tte 
Metalworking "M achinery oc ee 1384 
Motor Vehicles and Motor-Vehicle 

Equipment . . iseseuvsees Bee 
Motorcycles, Bicycles oe ae aS se ee 21 
Office and Store Machines. . . . «+++ 253 
Railroad Equipment . 96 
Service-Industry and ‘Household Machines 978 
Ship and Boat Building .......++. 136 


Special-Industry Machinery ....... 2181 
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READERSHIP 


MACHINE DESIGN is read by 66,346 
design executives in 9131 plants: 
DESIGN EXECUTIVES and 


ENGINEERS who specify 
parts, materials, accessories No. of 





and finishes used in the design readers % 
of machines and mechanical 
equipment. ..... . .60,042 90.49 


Design Executives, Directors of 
Engineering, Vice Presidents 


in charge of Engineering .. 5,218 7.86 
Chief Engineers ... 5+ e+ 9,131 13.76 
Assistant Chief Engineers. . . 4,239 6.39 


Project Engineers, Development 
Engineers, Standards Engi- 
neers, Mechanical Engineers, 
Electrical Engineers, arpa 


cation Engineers .. . . » 28,479 42.92 
Heads of Experimental and De- 

velopment Departments. . . 4,892 7.38 
Directors of Research .... 870 1.31 
Chief Draftsmen and Assistant 

Chief Draftsmen . . . - 6,739 10.16 
Consulting Engineers. .... 474 ore 


MANAGEMENT and PRO- 
DUCTION EXECUTIVES 
with design responsibilities 
who are influential in the 
purchase of parts, materials, 
accessories and finishes .. 6,304 9.51 


Presidents, General ewan 


and Owners 1,739 2.62 
Superintendents and Production 

CeO cc scnesnnvnces ss ae 3.94 
Purchasing Agents. ....-. 1,087 1.64 
Secretaries and Treasurers . . 217 33 
Other Supervisory Personnel 

with specification authority 652 __.98 
Pape 6 6) 4 0 6S . . « 66,346 100.00 


For rates, circulation breakdown and 

mechanical data, see our listing in this 
section of the Industrial Market Data Book 
—or put ina call for the nearest MACHINE 
DESIGN Representative. 





MACHINE DESICH 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 
PENTON BUILDING 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
16 East 43rd St. 

New York City, N. Y. 


130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


520 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, IIl. 
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CATALOG SERVICE 


for sellers and buyers in the PRODUCT DESIGN market 





Sweet's Catalog Service is a product information system for sellers and buyers in American industry. Its 
elements are (1) FILES of specially designed catalogs on the products of hundreds of companies having 


common markets, and (2) SELECTIVE DISTRIBUTION of these files to qualified buying factors. Reversing 
the procedure by which catalogs are distributed with the request that they be filed, the Sweet's system 
“pre-files” them before distribution. This simple and effective control assures their instant accessibility at all 


times in each recipient's office. 





SWEET'S FILE for PRODUCT DESIGNERS 


Sweet's File for Product Designers, one of seven 
Sweet's Files (see opposite page), is specially designed 
to meet the catalog needs of product development and 
design men in the mechanical industries. The current 
issue of this file contains 167 manufacturers’ catalogs, 
totalling 1,316 pages, filed in 5 sections and 27 sub- 


sections as follows: 


Materials bearings 
metals hydraulic and pneumatic 
plastics equipment 
rubber pumps and compressors 
wood measuring and controlling 
glass equipment 


other materials lubricating systems 
flexible tubing and hose 
Finishes fittings and valves 
lacquers, enamels and coatings gaskets, packing and oil seals 
decalcomania fastening devices 

vibration and shock absorbers 


Electrical Parts springs and formed wire 


ical rt 
motors other mechanical parts 
controls 
other electrical parts Techniques 
welding, brazing and cutting 


heat treating 


Mechanical Parts 
transmission castings 





Distribution 

Sweet’s File for Product Designers is distributed an- 
nually to research specialists, to design engineers, to 
executives in charge of design and to independent 
product design organizations — all important factors 
in the selection of materials, finishes and component 
parts bought from outside sources for incorporation in 
their companies’ products. Total distribution 16.000 
files. 

Following the initial distribution of each new issue to 
selected offices at the time of issuance. additional files 
are forwarded throughout the ensuing year to newly 
qualified offices as disclosed in daily news reports, appli- 
cations and by field investigation. 

The distribution is recorded in a printed list which 
is furnished clients for their exclusive use as a part of 
each service contract. 


Issuance 

Sweet’s File for Product Designers is scheduled for 
issuance in the summer. The time required for its com- 
pilation and production necessitates the settlement of 
catalog plans and the receipt of service orders well in 
advance of the distribution date. 


How to Get the Best Results 
From Sweet's Catalog Service 

Prospective buyers consult, manufacturers’ catalogs in 
Sweet’s to study and compare the advantages of com- 
peting products, to determine which of them best meet 
their specific requirements, to select those which appear 
to be worth further inquiry or, as is often the case, 
to decide at once which shall be specified or ordered. 

Whatever buying action you want your prospects to 
take, you should make sure that the catalog you will 
file and distribute in Sweet’s contains information of 
the kind and amount that will prompt them to take it. 
Your catalog in Sweet’s should anticipate questions 
most likely to be asked by your prospects regarding 
product forms, characteristics, performance and use. !t 
should contain more than brief allusions to these im- 
portant subjects. It should make all necessary use of 
text, tables, illustrations and diagrams to demonstrate 
them convincingly. 

Expert advice on effective organization and design of 
essential product information which is to be distribut: d 
in the Sweet’s Files may be had through members if 
Sweet's consulting staff. Their services are available ‘o 
clients without extra charge. 
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Printing specifications 


atalog sizes — multiples of 4 pages (4, 8, 12, 16, ete.). 
rrim page size — 8%¢ x II in. 
Stock white coated. 

[ypography as desired. 

uts — client to supply. 120 screen recommended. 


PYO (Print-Your-Own) service 


Clients may, if they prefer, print their own catalogs and 
deliver them to Sweet’s for filing and distribution. 
Special charges, lower than those for the complete serv- 
ice, apply to catalogs handled in this way. It is required 
that such catalogs be produced in accordance with 
Sweet's “Mechanical Specifications,” a copy of which 
is given to all PYO clients, and that copy and layout be 
submitted to Sweet’s for checking before client orders 
cuts and before type is set. 
, 

Pre-prints and reprints 

Individually bound copies of clients’ catalogs may be 
ordered at any time in advance of the issuance of the 
file in which they are to be distributed or not later than 6 
months after their appearance in such file unless covered 


by subsequent renewal contract. Charges on request. 


Pre-filing 


Catalogs in Sweet’s are filed in sections according to 
products or uses of products. Catalogs within each sec- 


tion are filed alphabetically by manufacturers’ names. 


File-indexing 


Each manufacturer's catalog is numbered and indexed 
under (1) manufacturer's name. products or serv- 


ices described or illustrated and (3) trade names. 


Charges 

Service charges on catalogs distributed in Sweet’s range 
between 8/10 and 3% cents (approx.) per catalog 
page per office, depending on the catalog’s size, use of 
color printing and distribution required. See listing 
under “Publications.” this section of Market Data 


Book. A charge scale will be sent on request. 


Sweet's charges include 


catalog design — or such assistance or supervision 
as may be desired: 

catalog printing PYO service excepted; 

catalog filing and distribution: 

use of confidential distribution lists — excepting 


Sweet's File for Builders. 


Sweet’s charges do not include 


photographs, drawings or cuts. These will be made, if 
desired, at client’s order at prevailing rates, For informa- 
tion and charges on special requirements (special stock, 
chip work, varnished covers, etc.), communicate with 
Py iting Department, Sweet’s Catalog Service, New 


York office. 


7 Sweet's Files serve 
industry’s major market groups 


(See Market Data Book Index to Media Data) 


CONSTRUCTION. 


Sweet's File, Architectural 
Sweet's File for Builders 
Sweet's File, Engineering 


POWER 
Sweet's File for Power Plants 


MANUFACTURING 


Sweet's File for Product Designers 
Sweet's File for the Mechanical Industries 
Sweet's File for the Process Industries 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division of F, W. Dodge Corporation 

Main Office — NEW YORK 18 — 119 West 40th Street 
BOSTON 16 . . . « . « 31 St. James Avenue 
BUFFALO 2... . « . « 70 Niagara Street 
CHICAGO 54. . . . . 700 Merchandise Mart 
CINCINNATI 2 . . . . . American Building 
CLEVELAND 15 . . . . . 1422 Euclid Avenue 
DETROIT 26. . . . . 548 Free Press Building 
LOS ANGELES 13. . . . . 816 West 5th Street 
PHILADELPHIA 7. . . . . .« 1321 Arch Street 
PITTSBURGH 22 . . . .  . Professional Building 
ST.LOUIST . . . . . «. « 721 Olive Street 
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their line of home equipment items. 
A machine tool builder is manufactur- 
ing a garden tractor, while another 
one is producing textile machinery. 
This trend is stimulating a great deal 
of product design activity. 

Indicative of the intensified interest 
and activity in product design, the 
Machine Design Division of the 
A.S.M.E., organized only a little more 
than a year ago, now has about 1,500 
members. Many more papers dealing 
with product design problems are now 
being presented for national and local 
meetings of engineering societies. All 
this is a reflection of the increasingly 
important position occupied by the de- 
sign engineer in manufacturing indus- 
tries. 


Current Trends 


Reduced cost is the outstanding 
problem of the designer, according to a 
1948 study by Machine Design. No less 
than 78% of designers queried as to 
their major interests indicated that this 
question dominates their current think- 
ing. 

Other factors were rated as follows 
in this survey: 


or 


Interested 


Subject 
Improved appearance oe eB 
Lower Maintenance ....... sens 54 
Automatic Operation .........cceeeee0+-58 
Increased Output voeéeuns coun 
Easier Operating Control ‘ : 50 
Weight Reduction ... petneceueacunaee 
Reduced Vibration Sebceneete nt 12 
Improved Lubrication sabececeseuseseene 
CE cvs cesnueestcecevane 37 
PD: -acueduseeeetsaneancter 34 
I re ee ee 34 


Electrical 


Factory shipments of electrically- 
operated machines, appliances and 
equipment during 1948 are expected to 
exceed $12 billion in value, according 
to market estimates prepared by Elec- 
trical Manufacturing. This represents 
an increase of about 10% over 1947. 
Inclusion of transportation equipment, 
i.e., automobiles, electric and diesel- 
electric locomotives, aircraft,  etc., 
would raise the total value of the mar- 
ket to $20 billion. 


Among the 30 major product classi- 
fications which comprise this compos- 
ite market, electrical household appli- 
ances (including vacuum cleaners, re- 
frigerators, small electric heating ap- 
pliances, radio and television receivers, 
etc.) are expected to reach a value of 
$2.5 billion; electrical equipment and 
parts (other than control and motors), 
$1.8 billion; industrial machinery and 
equipment, $1 billion; communication 
equipment, $700 million; heating equip- 
ment, $500 million; electric control 
equipment, $460 million; electronic 
and radio equipment and devices, $450 
million; and electric motors and gen- 
erators, $450 million. 

Shipments of other product groups 
within the field of electrically-operated 
machines, appliances and equipment 
are estimated at the following values 
for 1948: pumps and compressors, $375 
million; instruments and test equip- 
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Some Parts and Materials Whose Use Is Influenced by Design Engineer 


ALLOYS CAMSHAFTS 
ALUMINUM CASTINGS 
AXLES CHAINS 
BALLS, STEEL Conveying 
—_ CLUTCH ES 
— Fluid 
— Friction 
oamn Magnetic 
M Overrunning 
achine Safety 
Motor 
BEARING MATERIALS er MATERIALS 
Babbitt Electrical 
Bronze Flenble 
Compesition CONNECTING RODS 
Phenolic CONTROLS 
BEARINGS Electric 
Ball Hydraulic 
Cast Pneumatic 
Journal COPPER 
Needle CORK 
Roller COTTER PINS 
Self-Oiling COUNTERS 
Thrust COUPLINGS 
BELLOWS CRANKSHAFTS 
BELTING DIAPHRAGMS 
Composition ELECTRICAL ACCESSORIES 
Leather ENGINES 
Rubber FASTENINGS 
V-Type FELT 
Woven FERROALLOYS 
BERYLLIUM FIBER 
BIMETAL FILTERS 
BOLTS FINISHES 
BONDED METALS Electrodeposited 
BRAKE BANDS ——— 
aints 


BRAKE DRUMS 


BRAKE LININGS Rust-Resisting 


FLEXIBLE SHAFTS 


—— FLYWHEELS 

yerous FORGINGS 
Magnet GASKETS 
Mechanical GEARS 

BRASS Cast 

BRONZE Composition 

BUSHINGS Cut 

CABLE Forged 

CAM FOLLOWERS Machine Molded 

CAMS Rawhide 


GEARMOTORS SCREWS 
GLASS PARTS Cap and Set 
GOVERNORS Drive 
HARD FACINGS Hollow Head 
HEATING UNITS Self-Tapping 
HOSE a! 
HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT SHAFTING 
INSTRUMENTS SHAPES 
IRON SHEAVES 
Alloy SHEETS 
Cast Ferrous 
Gray Nonferrous 
Malleable Nonmetallic 
KEYS, MACHINE SHIMS 
KNURLS SMALL BLOWERS, FANS 
LIGHTS AND FIXTURES SPEED REDUCERS 
LUBRICANTS SPRINGS 
KS Coil 
LUBRICATING SYSTEMS a, 
MAGNESIUM a 
METALS SPROCKETS 
MOLDED PRODUCTS — 
MOLYBDENUM = 
MOTOR REDUCERS Alles Clad 
MOTORS, ELECTRIC — 
ar n 
NAMEPLATES Guid Deere, 
NICKEL ALLOYS Stri 
NUTS SWITCHES, ELECTRIC 
OIL AND GREASE CUPS TANKS 
OIL SEALS AND RETAINERS TAPER PINS 


PACKINGS TIMERS 
PERFORATED METALS TRANSMISSIONS 
PILLOW BLOCKS TUBES AND TUBING 


PIPE AND COUPLINGS Alloy 
PLASTICS Nonferrous 
PNEUMATIC EQUIPMENT Nonmetallic 
PRESSED METAL PARTS Steel 


UNIONS 
UNIVERSAL JOINTS 
VARIABLE SPEED DRIVES 


PULLEYS AND SHEAVES 
PUMPS 
RACKS, GEAR 


RELAYS VALVES 

ROLLERS VIBRATION ELIMINATORS 

ROPE, WIRE, Etc WASHERS 

RUBBER WELDING EQUIPMENT 
WHEELS 


RUST PREVENTATIVES 
Ss 


sc 
SCREW MACHINE 


WIRE 
WIRE CLOTH 
PRODUCTS ZINC 
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ment, $310 million; machine tools, $300 
million; business machines, $300 mil- 
lion; food processing machinery, $280 
million; lamps and lighting equipment, 
$250 million; printing machinery, $220 
million; metal-working machinery, 
$200 million; refrigeration and air con- 
ditioning equipment, $200 million; tex- 
tile machinery, $200 million; coin-oper- 
ated machines, $100 million; portable 
electric tools, $90 million; woodwork- 
ing machinery, $80 million; packaging 
machinery, $60 million; and commer- 
cial appliances, $50 million. 

The field of electrically operated 
products, according to Electrical Manu- 
facturing, includes more than 1,800 
different types of machines, appliances, 
apparatus and equipment made in 8,400 
separate manufacturing establishments. 
These plants are largely concentrated 
in 14 states, following closely the alloca- 
tion of industry generally. 


Materials 


Product design is made up of several 
phases, all vitally important to the 
end result, according to Materials & 
Methods. The designer must: 

1. Create, develop or determine the 
overall mechanical or electrical func- 
tioning of the product—establish its 
functional operating system, 

2. Decide on its components—power 
plant, power transmission, controls, 
lubricating system, etc., 

3. Calculate the distribution and na- 
ture of the mechanical stresses and 
loads involved, and the electrical cur- 
rent factors, 

4. Determine the size, 
general appearance of 
product, 

5. Select the materials to be used 


shape and 
the finished 


in the product, and 

6. Indicate where necessary what 
special manufacturing processes 
should be employed to achieve a speci- 
fic result. 

The selection of the materials to be 
used in a product is obviously one of 
the most important of these design 
functions, and today the problem is 
immeasurably complicated by the large 
number of new materials, forms of 
material and finishes developed in re- 
cent years and by the great specializa- 
tion in wmaterials-application that 
really good product design demands. 
No longer can a designer specify that 
a part must be simply “heat treated 
alloy steel”—today he must say speci- 
fically “S.A.E. 4140 hardened to 64 
Rockwell C” or shift the responsibility 
for actual material-selection to some- 
one else. In either case a materials 
expert—either the designer, a ma- 
terials engineer, a metallurgist or 
some other technical man—must cor- 
relate the requirements for the ma- 
terial with an intimate knowledge 
of an increasingly large body of ma- 
terials and their engineering proper- 
ties. 


Four types of executives buy meta! 
for the metal-working industry, accord- 
ing to Product Engineering. Besides 
the design engineer, the list includes 
production executives, administrati: 
officials and purchasing agents. Each 
is an important factor in making t 
ultimate decision. 


| 


The design engineer plays an im- 
portant role also in selection of oth 
materials. A survey by Product En; 
neering indicated that 76 per cent of 
the design engineers take part in ¢-- 
ciding where the company will b 


| 
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MATERIALS & METHODS 


Definition: 


Materials Engineering is the broad technical function of applying engineering mate- 
rials to product manufacture. The men who comprise the materials engineering 
market are those men in industry who specify the different engineering materials, as 
well as those who determine the processing and fabricating methods for working the 
materials into manufactured products. 

Materials Engineering includes the selection of engineering materials from their end- 
service performance standpoint, and also from their working or processing behavior 
standpoint. Materials-selection and materials-application decisions are the most im- 
portant phase of materials engineering. But these decisions are made only a few 
times in the life of a manufactured product. On the other hand, the problems of how 
best to process and fabricate the various materials involved in product manufacture 
are every-day, every-week problems that actually comprise the bulk of materials 
engineering activity. 


1. What are the engineering materials? They fall into the following groups: 


Engineering Materials M&M Advertisers, 1948 


Fabricated Metals and Parts 83 
Ferrous Metals 27 
Nonferrous Metals sii ; 33 
Nonmetallic Materials .. 40 
Finishes and Coatings saci . er. aS 8 
Total 191 Advertisers 


2. What are the processing and fabricating methods and equipment used to work 
these materials into finished products? They include: 


Methods and Equipment M&M Advertisers, 1948 


Heat Treatment Equipment and Supplies.......... = oe 
ay ishing, Plating and Cleaning Equipment and Supplies. seeigndiecsihicchad ae 

Welding and Joining Equipment and Supplies........ IP ee 35 
Pressing, Forging, Forming and other eoniananstanictae Equip- 

ment and Supplies ...... ian Sidetiohoieicaa ae 
Melting and Casting Equipment , . 17 
Testing and Inspection Equipment......... «ae 

Total . ; : Pee AD Tee eae PRO na 183 Advertisers 


Industries Served By MATERIALS & METHODS 


M&M covers the following industries—in Fine metalware, jewelry and novelties 
which materials engineering is a major Products of commercial processing and 
problem: fabricating plants 


itomotive products and parts 
rcraft, engines and parts 
gricultural equipment 
tilway equipment and rolling stock 
Heavy machinery and machine tools 
Light machinery, business machines, 
instruments 
ectrical equipment and appliances 
hardware, cutlery and tools 
E .ilding equipment and products 
P-ocess industries equipment 


Circulation 


MATERIALS & METHODS reaches men 
who function as “materials engineers’ — 
the men who specify engineering mate- 
rials and who decide upon methods and 
equipment for processing and fabricating 
these materials in product manufacture. 
Many of these men carry the title “mate- 
rials engineer,” but more frequently the 
materials-selection and materials-process- 


Ordnance ing function is performed by materials 
Sips, boats, marine equipment engineering men with just the title “engi- 
Containers neer,’’ or some other title—chief engineer, 
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metallurgist, production something-or- 
other, etc. 
M&M reaches 15,141 of these men (ABC 
statement, June 30, 1948). Their job titles 
statement, Dec. 31, 1947). Their job titles 
represent an unequaled cross-section of 
technical men concerned with materials 
and their processing— 
Engineers and metallurgists 38 
(chief-, materials-, metallurgi- 
cal-, design-, process engi- 
neers, etc.) 
Operating managers and other 


plant men ....... 14 
Corporation executives . i] 
Company subscriptions 22 
All others ..... 15 


Editorial Staff 


Fred P. Peters, Editor-in-Chief. B.S. from 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute and New- 
ark College of Engineering. Spent five 
years in nickel alloy industry. With M&M 
since 1936, Editor-in-Chief since 1943, he 
is in charge of the entire editorial opera- 
tion-policy, planning and broad staff as- 
signments. 

T. C. DuMond, Managing Editor. MLE. 
from University of Cincinnati. Former as- 
sociate editor of American Machinist. 
Joined M&M in 1945. In charge of pro- 
duction, scheduling and presentation of 
M&M's editorial material. 

Kenneth Rose, Engineering Editor. B.S. 
from W. Virginia University. Held vari- 
ous engineering jobs in industry, came to 
M&M in 1943. Covers engineering devel- 
opments originating in mid-west, nation- 
wide plastics and related nonmetallics 
developments. 

H. R. Clauser, Associate Editor. B.S. 
from University of Michigan. With M&M 
for one year before entering service as 
Lieutenant at Armor Branch, Ordnance 
Dept., Aberdeen. Returned to M&M in 
1946. Active in welding, finishing, test- 
ing and inspection fields. 


MATERIALS 


& METHODS 


The Magazine of 
Materials Engineering 


Executive Offices: 330 West 42nd St., New York /8 
Branch Offices: 
+ South I2th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
2 W. Monroe 5t. , Chicago 3, Ill. 
133 Leader Bidg., "Cleveland 14, 0. 
Represented In Los Angeles and San Francisco by 


Roy M. McDonald & Co. 
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Type of Information Required by Design Engineers in Selecting Materials 





Product Information Check List 
- Materials - 


1 —classi fication 


What is the kind of product? What is its 
purpose? 

What specific types (brands, grades) are 
available? 

What is the product trade name? Trade mark? 
W hat is its history? 

IF hat codes or standards does it conform with? 
What are its outstanding advantages? 

What are typical or potential uses? 

(a) in various industries? 

(6) in various structures? 

(c) in various mechanical equipments? 


Where should it not be used? 


2-—forms 


What is its composition or chemical analysis? 
What is its physical structure? 

What is its density? 

How is it made (processed or finished)? 
What shapes are available? 

What sizes, weights and gages? 

What textures, patterns or colors? 


What are the odor or taste effects? 
B—characteristics 


What are its mechanical properties? 
What are its properties relative to 
(a) various substances? 
(b) sound and vibration? 
(ce) electricity? 

(d) fire and heat? 

(e) visible light? 


({) ultra-violet rays, x-rays, gamma rays? 


What are its toxic properties? 
What are its working properties? 
W hat changes in form occur in work 


or processing? 


4_ performance 


How does it behave over varying periods of 
time? 

How is it affected by 

(a) various substances? 

(b) sound or vibration? 

(c) electricity (galvanic action) ? 

(d) high and low temperatures? 

(e) visible light? 

(f) ultra-violet rays, x-rays, gamma rays? 
(g) various living organisms? 

(h) various environments? 

W hat is its expected life span under specific 


conditions? 
5-use 


W hat sizes, amounts or applications 

are needed for specific uses? 

In what measures is the product sold? 

What are the shipping provisions? 

What is the procedure in sampling or inspect- 
ing the product? 

How should it be stored until worked 
(processed or installed) ? 

In what ways can it be worked? What tools are 
needed? 

How should it be worked? 

What time is required for working? 

WW hat are its possible effects on other 
materials? 

How should it be maintained? 


W hat are specific economies in use? 
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parts such as springs and other wire 
forms; 84 per cent specify “makes” in 
the purchase of drafting room equip- 
ment and supplies; 74.8 per cent par- 
ticipate in specifying the finish to be 
used for the product; and 68.7 per cent 
believed that molded plastic parts were 
practicable in their products. 


Case Study 


Designers themselves say their prob- 
lem is one of smoother mechandising, 
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bigger markets, better sales. 

Before the first sketch can be made, 
intelligent product design and develop- 
ment requires three preliminary steps 
which can be summarized briefly as 
exploration, coordination and analysis. 
Perhaps the use of the word “steps” 
is misleading for these procedures are 
so inter-related that they cannot legiti- 
mately be considered apart from each 
other. 

Exploration entails a study of pres- 


ent and future markets, competitive 
lines, user reactions, manufacturing 
costs, turnover, merchandising pro- 
cedures and similar factors. 
Coordination covers close coopera- 
tion with the sales and production 
departments to insure a product tiat 
will meet both sales and quality ©e 
quirements and still be compatile 
with existing production facilities. 
Analysis includes a detailed study of 
all facts, trends and reactions with 4 
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ment at of our first ann cement wh 
D th C sut since then we have 
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Manufacturers who want materials and 
parts incorporated into the products of 
the future can now tell their story to 
MORE DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT 
ENGINEERS, MORE QUICKLY THAN EVER 
BEFORE —and at a LOW COST. 





Product Design & Development offers 
PENETRATION + VISIBILITY thus insuring a 
GREATER RETURN ON A SMALLER INVESTMENT 





PENETRATION: ° 5,000 Design and Development Engineers, the 
®men who write the specifications for tomorrow’s 
products, recerve INDIVIDUAL copies of PD&D every month. Each 
of these 35,000 men can hold on to his own copy long enough before 
he passes it on, to use it in his work. He won’t hesitate to tear out an 
item or an ad about which he wants to make further inquiry. You can’t 
have too much saturation in this field . . . from chief engineer to the men 
“on the board,” they’re all important. The Design Engineer is responsible 
for today’s “seed orders,” from which will come volume orders next year 
and the year after. 


VISIBILITY: PD&D (following successful IEN format) is designed 
* to give EQU AL visibility to every advertisement. Space 
units are the standard 3%” x 4%”, and 3%” x 9%4", with each ad next 
to editorial. Design and Development Reniaeess want advertising and 
editorial boiled down because of their need to learn as quickly as possible 
the high-spot facts about all new materials, component parts, fabricating 
techniques, finishes and services and new applic ations which might im- 
prove their products. And because news and advertising are coded for 
easy reference, it is a simple matter for the design engineer, as he thumbs 
through PD&D, to select those items about which he wants specific infor- 
mation to help him with specific design problems. 


GREATER RETURN ON SMALLER INVESTMENT: 


Because, fortunately for advertisers, Design and Development Engineers 
Jo want advertising as well as editorial boiled down, PD&D is able to 
give SATURATION plus VISIBILITY at a price any manufacturer can 
afford to pay . . . $120 per single unit. 


PD&D will stand or fall on tangible evidence of readership. But even 
if PD&D were 50 years old, you’d never know whether it can get results 
for your product until you try it. So why not test it now with a trial 
order for three months . . . three insertions, reaching 35,000 Design and 
——— Engineers each month during December, January and 
February . . . for only $360? 


(Even in the face of spiraling advertising costs, PD&D will protect advertisers 
placing orders for these three months, against any price increase during 1947.) 





JOHNSON ASKS FOR AN ORDER 


» appeared October, 1946. The basic story 
y mass erformance data which will be 
fing n sut of his advertising adoliar 





BASIC FACTS 
ABOUT PDED 











Publisher 


Product Design & Development is published by 
Franklin H. “Spats” Johnson, founder and for five 
years publisher of Machine Design and later Vice- 
President of McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. 


FIELD SERVED 


The engineers and executives responsible for the 
design and development of durable goods manu- 
factured in quantity for sale to consumers, busi- 
ness and industry. 


CIRCULATION 


35,000 controlled (free). The basic list of the in- 
dividuals in the field was compiled by the W. P. 
Woodall Co. Product Design & Development is 


now being put on a request basis. 


EDITORIAL FUNCTION 


The gathering of news and developments in the 
mechanical electrical, metallurgical and chemical 
engineering fields, interpreting them with a view 
to their effect on design. Complete coverage of 
new materials, component parts, fabricating tech- 
niques, finishes and services—plus new applica- 
tions. 


FORMAT 


Standard tabloid size, 3 column make up as orig- 


inated by IEN. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Flat rate $120 per 1/9 page unit of 344” x 434”. 
No short rate bills. 


AGENCY COMMISSION 
15%—Cash discount 2%. 
ISSUANCE AND CLOSING DATES 


Final forms close 10th of preceding month, mailed 
25th of preceding month. 


PUBLISHED BY 


Franklin H. Johnson, Inc. 
138 East 47th Street, New York 17, New York 
ELdorado §-7011 PLaza 9-2536 





ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


Al J. Kaiser, Vice President, 138 E. 47th St., New York 
7, N. Y., ELdorado 5-7011; 12 Hillsdale Rd., Wap- 
ing, Conn., Manchester 2-1694. 


2c B. Weyburn, 
Whitehall 1691. 
James J. Shalvoy, 850 Euclid Ave., 


112 E. Chestnut St., Chicago 11, IIL, 


Cleveland 14, Ohio, 


| ; = SU 6700. 
are 3 Fear gS My 38 E. 47th St., New York 17, yes J. Shalvoy, 640 Griswold St., Detroit 26, Mich., 
Slittiatets CA 0814. 
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view toward meeting all requirements 
and limitations and still achieving the 
utmost improvement in line, form, 
color and function. 

To illustrate the work of the prod- 
uct designer, let us take as an ex- 
ample, the hand model surface pyrom- 
eter manufactured by the Cambridge 
Instrument Company, New York City. 
This pyrometer is a_ self-contained, 
temperature-measuring instrument for 
use upon readily accessible moving 
rolls such as those used in the rubber, 
plastic, paper and hat industries. The 
case itself contains the dial face and 
millivoltmeter. Below the case, a 
sensitive flat-strip thermocouple is 
stretched across the ends of an invert- 
ed bow. The junction of the thermo- 
couple is at the center of the strip 
which over fiber guides, or 
bridges. In using the pyrometer, the 
strip across the bridges is applied to 
the material to be tested. These de- 
tails are necessary in order fully to 
understand the designer’s problem. 


crosses 


Basically, the problem in this ex- 
ample was to improve the appearance 
and, if possible,.the function of the 


instrument. One of the first steps 
was to study the instrument both 
from the manufacturing and _ user 


point of view. Consultations with the 
company’s engineers, service men and 
sales manager laid down the limita- 
tions prescribed by existing production 
facilities and manufacturing costs. 
They also indicated the possibility of 
design improvements which would 
facilitate use of the instrument, reduce 
maintenance, and establish company 
identity. 

The original model was die-cast and 
had a separate metal strip handle at- 
tached at either end. The dial face was 
flat glass and the manufacturer’s name 
plate was affixed separately to the top 
of the instrument. Consultations with 
users and service engineers showed 
that the instrument was unbalanced 
for efficient operation, the dial too 
small and hard to read, the handle 
small and uncomfortable and_ the 
wrinkle finish hard to keep clean. 

Several improvements were incor- 
porated in the first preliminary sketch 
submitted to the company. The handle 
was made an integral part of the top 
casing, the dial face was enlarged, the 
manufacturer’s name placed under 
the glass, and the lines and surface 
were smoothed out to eliminate dust 
collection. Functional improvements 
included reduction in total weight and 
better balance. Since it was found that 
the fiber guides, (formerly attached by 
four screws), needed frequent replace- 
ment, the new model provided clips 
into which the guides could be quickly 
inserted or removed. 


Considerable thought was now given 
to lines, contour, materials and func- 
tional use. 


The final product shows the results 
of this deliberation. In this model, the 
shape of the handle has been changed 
to provide a more comfortable grip 
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and a smoother line. The shape of the 
case has been changed to provide 
smoother lines and to simplify manu- 
facture. Since investigation showed 
that the instrument was used in sheps 
which were poorly lighted, a curved 
glass window was used instead of the 
former flat glass. The curved glass 
caught the light better and facilitated 
reading the dial. 


A molded phenolic hou: eplaced 
the former metal case. This type of 
housing not only provides good shock 
resistance for the delicate mechanism 
in the instrument, but emphasizes fine 
instrument quality, thus adding an 
extra sales feature to the merchandis- 
ing program. A final rendering was 
accepted by the company, detailed 
drawings were prepared, and a wooden 
working model instrument was then 
constructed exactly as it would look 
when produced by the factory. 


Function vs. Title 


The design engineer may have one or 
more of many titles, says Product En- 
gineering. He may be Vice-President 
in charge of Engineering, Chief Engi- 
neer, Assistant Chief Engineer, Chief 
Draftsman, or Consultant. 


His function, on the other hand, as- 
sumes much the same pattern through- 
out industry. It is to create new ma- 
chinery and metal products, to produce 
finished engineering designs, and to 
specify the materials, fabrication meth- 
ods, parts and finishes that make his 
products or machines functionally effi- 
cient and salable. 


The development of every industrial 
machine or piece of equipment starts 
with an idea. The design engineer is 
the man who takes the idea and gives 


it form. He creates the design; selects 
the materials; determines the types of 
processes to be employed in produc- 
tion; he chooses purchased parts and 
finished units for incorporation in the 
design; he gives the design finish and 
color to make it appealing to the eye. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information published by Business Pub- 
lications covering this field, are available 
without charge (while supply lasts) to adver- 
tisers and agency executives. They may be 
obtained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Catalog Design Guide and 

Check Lists of Catalog Information 

A summary of basic principles of 
catalog design dealing with organiza- 
tion of product information for maxi- 
mum utility. Check lists on separate 
sheets cover items of information re- 
garding (1) producer, (2) materials, 
(3) equipment, and (4) services. Issued 
by Sweet’s Catalog Service. 


Copy Ideas from Executives in the 

Mechanical Design Field. 

This booklet, published by Product 
Engineering, is intended to help those 
who write copy for the product de- 
sign field to get the maximum benefit 
from the space they use. 


What the Market Buys. 

This booklet contains charts provid- 
ing a visual guide to materials, metals, 
parts, equipment and finishes specified 
for typical products. Published by 
Electrical Manufacturing. 


Which Material? What Method and 
Equipment? 

This booklet, published by Materials 
& Methods, is an analysis of its edi- 
torial content, circulation, and adver- 
tising. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 


light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 


Design News, 4612 Woodward Ave., De- 
troit 1 Published by Rogers Pub. Co. 


Est. 1946. Controlled. Adv page, 7x10 
Published 25th pree. Forms close 10th. 
Agency discounts 15-2 Circulation 
Jan., 1948, 19,165; (gross), 21,169. Execu- 
tives, 2,847; engineering executives, 8,199; 
engineers, 6,595; purchasing, 451; others, 
1.412. Rates 
Times Aare % Pace Y% Page 
1 $345.00 $180.00 $110.00 
6 325.00 175.00 105.00 
12 05.00 165.00 100.00 
Standard yellow, orange, red, blue, green, 
sH0 bl 1 $30 





Electrical Manufacturing, 1250 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York 20. Published 
by Gage Pub. Co. Est. 1928. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-0. N.LA.A,. statement on request. 
Circulation, 10,367; (gross) 11,874. De- 
sign, eng. and mfg. personnel, 10,346; 
U. S. Gov’t establishments, 165. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $320.00 $176.00 $96.00 
6 288.00 152.00 80.00 
12 275.00 144.00 76.00 


Standard red, Persian orange, blueprint 
and peacock blue, yellow, $50; bleed, $35. 
For additional data see page 190. 


Tic engineers’ Digest, 1 Maaisun Av 
New York 10 Published by Technic 

Periodicals, Inc. Est. 1943. Subscriptio: 
$7.50. Trim size, 7%x10%. Type pag: 
7x10. Published 15th Forms close 20t 
prec eding Agency discounts, 15-2 _ be 

culation, 10,000, Kates 


Times 1 Page *,5 Page % Page 
1 $285.00 $199.00 $1 
6 265.00 185.00 143.! 
12 250.00 175.00 135.0 


Standard red, blue, 
$50; bleed, $35. 


? 


orange or gre¢ 


Machine Design, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleve- 
land. 13, Ohio. Published by Penton Pu 
Co. Est. 1929. Trim size, $%x11%. ; 
page, 7x10. Published 7th. Forms closé 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-0 


Circulation, March, 1948, 13,515; 
(gross), 15,203. Chief engineers of m-«- 
chinery mfrs., 7,224; executives of m*- 
chinery mfrs., 1,511; engineering dep 
2,087; engineering executives, 1,1 
others, 1,546. Rates—l page, $330; | 
pages, $310; 12 pages, $300; 18 pags 
$290; 36 pages, $270; 48 pages, $265. 
Standard color, $60; bleed, $30. 

For additional] data see page 193. 
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Materials & Methods (formerly Metals 
and Alloys), 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 18. Published by Reinhold Publish- 
ng Corp. Est. 1929. Subscription, $4. 
‘rim size, 8%4x11\%. Type page, 7x10. 
‘ublished 10th. Forms close 10th prec. 
{gency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation 15,285; (gross), 17,130. 
Mfrs. of assembled metal products, equip- 
ent, machinery, 6,684; commercial proc- 
sing plants and parts mfrs., 1,838; 
ransportation, mines, non-metal mfrs., 
021; metal producers, 1,606; federal, 
tate, municipal, 952; engineers, 778; 
libraries, instructors, stu- 
ents, 1,469; others, 869. 


rade assns., 


Rates—l page, $300; 6 pages, $260; 12 
iges, $250; 24 pages, $230; % page, 12 
mes, $195; % page, 12 times, $135; % 
ge, 12 times, $100; % page, 12 times, 


. 
) 


Standard red, yellow, blue, green, $60; 


eed, 309 


For additional data see page 197. 


Metal Industries Catalog, 330 West 42nd 
St.. New York 18, Published by Reinhold 
Publishing Corp. Est. 1942. Trim _ size, 
8%4x10%. Type page, 74%4x9%. Published 
Feb. Forms close Dec. 1. Agency dis- 
unts, 15-0. Circulation (Sworn), 15,- 
200). 
Rates—1l1 page, $440; 2 pages, $600; 4 
pages, $900; 6 pages, $1,200; 8 pages, $1,- 
additional pages, $150. Individual 
insert catalogs on white coated stock 
rinted in monotone by publisher from 
electrotypes supplied by advertiser—s8 
pages, $1,770; 12 pages, $2,360: 16 pages, 
$2,950; 24 pages, $4,130; 32 pages, $5,310; 
48 pages, $7,670; additional 4-page units, 
$590. Allowance of 30% when catalogs 
supplied ready for binding. Color, 
3 per page, minimum 8 pages. 
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Metals and Alloys. 
(See Materials & Methods.) 





Product Design & Development, 138 E. 
47th St., New York 17. Published by 
Franklin H. Johnson, Inc., Est. 1946. Con- 
trolled. Adv. units, 1/9 page, 3%x4%. 
Published 25th prec. Forms close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
(Sworn), 35,116. Rates—1/9 page unit, 
$120 flat. Space sold in 1/9 and 2/9 units. 


For additional data see page 199. 
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Product Engineering, 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co. Est. 1930. Subscrip- 
tion, $6. Trim size, 84 x 11%. Type page, 
7 x 10. Published 1st. Forms close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 17,096; (gross), 18,082. Sub- 
scriptions in company name, 4,174; cor- 
porate officials and general megrs., 2,931; 
dept. mgrs., supts., and other pt rsonnel, 
1,465. Engineering and design: dept. 
heads, engineers and other personnel, 
7.587. Metallurgical and chemical: dept 
heads, engineers and other personnel, 81. 
Purchasing, 58; sales, 274; other em- 
ployes, 395; unclassified, 189. 

Rates per page—Less than 
$400: 3 pages, $390; 6 pages, $ 
nages, $360; 18 pages, $347; 24 pages, 
$335; 36 pages, $330; 48 pages, $325. 


pages 
380; 12 


Standard yellow, orange, red, blue or 
green, $60 per page; special colors, $75; 
bleed, $35 for first page in any one issue; 
additional pages, $30. 






Sweet's File for Product Designers, 119 
W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. Compiled 
and distributed by Sweet's Catalog Ser- 
vice, division of F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion. Esi. 1942. A bound file of manu- 
facturers’ catalogs, used as a source of 
buying information by product develop- 
ment and design men in important man- 
ufacturing establishments in the me- 
chanical industries, and in independent 
product design organizations. Revised 
annually and lent to qualified offices for 
one year. Distribution (Sworn), 16,000 
to engineers, executives and research 
specialists. Catalogs in Sweet's Files 
consist of multiples of four pages. 
Typography and color printing as 
desired. Trim page size, 8%x11 inches. 
Charges include catalog design, or such 
assistance as may be desired, printing, 
filing, distribution and use of confiden- 
tial distribution lists. No agency com- 
mission. No cash discount. For catalogs 
in Sweet's File for Product Designers, 
including one extra color on first and 
last pages, complete service charges are 
as follows: 4-page catalog, $1,248; 8-page 
catalog, $1,950; 12-page catalog, $2,652; 
16-page catalog, $3,354; 20-page catalog, 
$4,056; 24-page catalog, $4,758; 28-page 
catalog, $5,460; 32-page catalog, $6,162. 
Charges for other specifications on re- 
quest. Note: combination charges for 
catalogs distributed also in other Sweet's 
Files and for two or more catalogs in 
any number of files. (See Building, 
Power Plants, Manufacturing Industries 
and Chemical Process Industries sections 
of Market Data Book.) Branch offices in 
Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh and St. Louis. 


For additional data see pages 194-5 





Diesel Industry 


(See also Power Plants; Marine, Shipbuilding: Boating) 








Production of Diesel engines in 1947 
in terms of horsepower was 10,125,000, 
according to the Diesel Engine Manu- 
facturers Association. Value was $250 
million. 

Horsepower of all Diesels in use is 
estimated at 40 million. The only ob- 
stacle to Diesel progress is the fever- 
ish demand for oil for other projects. 

The Dieselization of the railroad field 
proceeded in 1947 and Diesels domi- 
nate the railroad situation. Roads 
put 769 Diesel locomotives in service in 
1947 and at the opening of 1948 had 
1,292 

Diesel Progress reported that at the 
end of 1946 public utilities had more 
than 2.5 million hp of Diesel generating 
capacity installed. 


on order. 


Waste heat boilers and high tempera- 
ture cooling have permitted 
thermal efficiencies as high as 80% 
against the conventional Diesel ther- 
mal efficiency of 35%. High tempera- 
ture cooling has permitted the genera- 
tion of processing steam by the engine 
itself, thus obviating the need for addi- 
tional steam generators in processing 
industries. The significance of these 
two developments is that space and 
money-saving installations are possible 
for light industry. 

Diesel engines, the work horse of the 
engine field, had a spectacular growth 
during the war years, though figures 
on all phases of their expansion are 
unavailable. Diesels are in use in vir- 
tually every application where sturdi- 


systems 


as 


ness, dependability and low cost are 
factors. The only exceptions are the 
airplane and automobile fields. 

American-made Diesel engines are 
available with speeds varying from 87 
to 3,000 revolutions per minute and 
from 334 to 8,500 hp. Because it is 
practical to combine a number of Die- 
sel engines into line production, a sin- 
gle plant’s capacity is limited only by 
the number of engines employed. 

There are 3,371 municipally owned 
power plants in the U. S. In small and 
medium-sized towns most of the plants 
are driven by heavy duty, stationary 
Diesel engines. In large cities, the 
steam turbine is regarded as the most 
economical type of power producer. A 
large market exists in these municipal 
power plants, since replacements were 
unavailable during the war. Further, 
the experience of 900 cities indicates 
that the electric load doubles every 
seven years. 

Of the total kilowatt capacity in- 
stalled in Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration co-operatives, 71.8 per cent is 
produced by Diesel engines. 

In the industrial field, Diesel engines 
are used both as prime movers for ma- 


chinery and to generate light and 
power. 
The cement and quarry field has 


4,895 Diesel engines, exclusive of those 
used in power shovels, trucks and in- 
dustrial locomotives. The immediate 
market is for another 2,144. 

The country’s sawmills are turning 
to Diesel power in large numbers. The 
clay products industry is another which 
is investing heavily in Diesel engines. 


The oil industry calls on Diesel en 
gines for many and varied tasks. Be 
fore drilling starts, Diesel-powered 
tractors haul the drill rigs and other 
equipment to the scene of action. They 
also transport drill pipe and casing to 
the derrick floor. Diesel engines are 
used not only for the actual drilling, 
but for pumping oil when it is found. 
Ditches for pipelines are dug with Die- 
sel-powered ditch diggers. Through 
more than 100,000 miles of pipeline, 
Diesel engines are used almost exclu- 
sively for pumping crude oil to re- 
fineries, against pressures up to 1,000 
Ibs. per sq. inch, 24 hours a day. 

In large-scale irrigation and drain- 
age projects, Diesel engines are usually 
used. 

Diesel-powered motor trucks have 
come into popularity in the far West, 
where grades are stiff and hauls are 
long. Diesel power in city buses also 
has increased steadily. Bus lines are 
placing large orders for new Diese] 
equipment. 


Marine Diesels 


The number of Diesel-powered boats 
in service in 1947 was 9,815, according 
to Motorship. Fishing boats numbered 
4,885; towboats, 2,241; freight, 952; 
yachts, 608; passenger, 402; tankers, 
188; ferry, 150; miscellaneous, 389. 

New England had the largest num- 
ber of Diesel-powered boats, 2,500, due 
to their popularity in the fishing in- 
dustry. The Northwest was second with 
2,012 and the Gulf states third with 
1,920. 

Tonnage of Diesel-powered boats was 
1,489,825 and horsepower, 1,893,908. 





NEW DIESEL VESSELS ADDED TO THE U. S. MERCHANT MARINE IN 1947 


Compiled from "Additions to the Merchant Marine" (vessels obtaining their first docu- 
ments), a section of "Merchant Vessels of the United States" published by the U. S. 
Treasury Department, Bureau of Customs, 








Type N.Sast S.Zast Gulf N.West S.West Inland Great Alaska Hawaii Totals 
Coast Coast Coast Coast Coast Water- Lakes 
> way 

Towboats 37 ll 58 29 9 34 9 1 4 192 
Fishing 77 108 222 170 85 (@) 1 40 27 740 
Freight 12 16 21 18 5 .@) 5 26 4 107 
Tankers a7 8) @) 9) 0 @) 0 '@) @) 17 
Passenger 37 6 20 17 13 1 5 0 2 101 
Yachts 41 5 10 7 6 4 9 @) 7 89 
Ferries 1 2 @) 1 O 2 2 @) @) e 
Misc. 15 14 42 24 5 2 3 @) r@) 105 
Totals 237 162 373 264 126 43 44 67 44 135° 
Tonnage 53,925 8,964 24,948 19,875 18,332 6,985 3,755 8,015 3,498 148,297 
Horse- 

power 110,589 44,255 108,642 75,244 50,078 34,050 16,883 19,756 15,605 475,102 


—Motorshst 
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DIESEL INDUSTRY 


One oe 


COVERS THIS EXTREMELY 
ACTIVE MARKET... 


NVhy 
buy Three? 





















DIESEL PROGRESS is directed to the executive, engi 
neering, sales and purchasing personnel of the 22 major 
markets which combine to make their Diesel activities into 
a billion dollar industry. DIESEL PROGRESS reaches 
this market completely — with nearly 14,000 circulation 
each month—40% more than the circulation of any other 


publication which caters to it in any degree. 


DIESEL PROGRESS covers engines, equipment, and ac 


ssories—their application, production and maintenance 


ind the new technical developments in every field of tion each issue makes it highly attractive to readers 


eration. Editorially it covers the Diesel field with un highly resultful for advertisers. For an impressive sales job, 
« < \ » . _ 

5 1° 7-17 > > - e 9” x 9" ’ > c17— oes > 
tched thoroughness. During the past year more than advertisers like +“ larg y x 12” type size pages and the 


. - rer { ! ” | ‘5 res. 
utstanding authorities, in addition to the regular staff, larger 10144” x 1314” bleed page 


tributed from 1 to 25 complete articles. 
I 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF THIS BIG BOOK. 


DIESEL PROGRESS is the Big Book of the Diesel in Note its advertising volume, the bigness and broad range 
try. It is big in format—you would call it “Life” size— of its editorial content. Then you'll know why one 
th ample opportunity for large impressive illustrations, magazine-—-DIESEL PROGRESS—covers this extremely 
rts, diagrams. Its eye-appealing, colorful editorial sec active market . .. Why Buy Three? 


22 Markets that Make a Billion Dollar I ndustry... 


@ Consulting Engineers @ Railroads @ Oil Drilling Contractors @ Quarries 

@ Naval Architects @ Industrial Power Users @ Air Conditioning Plants @ Shipyards 

@ Utility Companies @ Contractors— @ Engine Manufacturers @ Dairies 

@ Government Officials Road and General @ Truck Fleet Operators @ Ice Plants 

@ Bus Companies @ Municipalities @ Irrigation Projects @ Tractor Users 
@ Logging Companies @ Ship Operators @ Mines 


Edited and Published by 
REX W. WADMAN 


\ Affiliated publications, under the 
management of Rex W. Wadman-: 

Diesel Engine Catalog +e World 

y ™ a y Petroleum % Petroleum World 


% Petroleo Del Mundo * El 
Mundo Azucarero we Sugar *& 
Sugar Reference Book % El Cata- 
dogo Azucarero 
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Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 


Diesel-Electric Locomotive, 192 Lexington 
Ave., New York 16. Published by Diesel 
Publications, Inc. Trim size, 6x9. Type 
page, 4x7. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 5,000. Rates—l page, $175; ad- 
ditional pages, per page, $150. 

Standard red, yellow, tlue, $60; bleed, 
10%. 


Diesel Engine Catalog. Published Aug. 
1. Forms close June 1. See Diesel Prog- 
ress. 








Diesel Engineering Handbook, 192 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 16. Published by 
Diesel Publications, Inc. Subscription, $7. 


Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4x7. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,000. Rates 
—l page, $175; additional pages, per 
page, $150. 

— red, yellow, blue, $60; bleed, 
0%. 


Diesel Power and Diesel Transportation, 
192 Lexington Ave., New York 16, Pub- 
lished by Diesel Publications, Inc. Est. 
1922. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 84x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published ist. 
Forms close 15th. N. 1. A. A. statement 
on request. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
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Circulation, 7,957; (gross), 9,323. Engi- 
neers, 154; freight transportation, 446; 
engine and equipment distributors, 1,404; 
engine and equipment manufacturers, 
564; utilities and employes, 416; munic- 
ipalities and employes, 317; schools and 
students, 746; government officials, 335; 
petroleum industry, 496; railroads, 486; 
diesel service & repair shops, 428; service 


stations & employes, 170; others, 1,928. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $240.00 $144.00 $ 72.00 
6 220.00 132.00 66.00 
12 200.00 120.00 60.00 
24 175.00 105.00 53.00 


oo red, yellow, or blue, $65; bleed, 
10%. 





cA ay 


Diesel Progress, 2 W. 45th St., New York, 





19, N. Y. Published by Diesel Engines, 
Inc. Est. 1935. Trim size, 10%x13%. 
Type page, 9x12. Published lst. Forms 


close 15th. Agency discounts 15-0. 

Circulation, 14,652; (gross), 15,395. Con- 
sulting and govt. engineers, 782; munici- 
palities and utilities, 1,853; industrial 
power users, 2,088; engine and equip. 
mfrs., 4,081; ship operators, owners, 
shipyards and naval architects, 3,147; 
others, 1,559. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $400.00 $270.00 $160.00 
*7 360.00 240.00 150.00 
*13 320.00 200.00 130.00 


*The 7th insertion on the 7 ins. contract 
and the 13th ins. on the yearly contract, 
provide for space in the Diesel Engine 
Catalog. Full pages only sold in Catalog. 
Type page, 8%x11. 
Standard red, 20%; bleed, 10%. 

For additional data see page 203. 





Marine Diesel Handbook 
(See MARINE, SHIPBUILDING.) 





Motorship. 
(See MARINE, SHIPBUILDING.) 





CANADA 


Canadian Diesel Power & Traction, 1253 
McGill College Ave., Montreal 2, Que. 
Published by Canadian Eng. Pubs., Ltd. 
Est. 1936. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
bi-monthlv. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation Sept., 1947, 3,261; (gross), 3,489. 
Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 65.00 $ 45.00 
3 90.00 55.00 35.00 
6 80.00 45.00 27.50 

Standard color, $30; bleed, 10%. 
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How to Get the Most Out of the 
Market Data Book Number 





HE Market Data Book Number of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
is intended to supply information of two general types — facts 


about markets and facts about mediums. 


Basic information covering all industrial and trade fields has 
been obtained from hundreds of original sources. INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING does not do original research, but aims to credit those 


who are compiling statistical data and other marketing data. 


The general picture of trades and industries supplied through The 
Market Data Book Number furnishes a good starting-point for any 
research job. The specific study of the marketing of an individual 
product may proceed much more advantageously after the outline 


of the field as a whole has been noted. 


The classification of business papers by markets is one of the 
most useful features of this issue. The classifications have been 
made carefully, and indicate to advertisers and merchandisers the 
specific mediums through which given markets may be covered to 


best advantage. 


Where publications cover more than one specific field, cross- 


references are used to indicate additional coverage. 


Users of this volume are invited to write to us for further 


information on any subject covered in its pages. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11 .. 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 
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DISTRIBUTION SERVICES 


Let's tale a Page = 


tc DISTRIBUTI 



















TRANSPORTATION 


HE success of Distribution Age is based on the axiom that distribution 
costs can be reduced by simplification, standardization and the careful 


INSURANCE 
integration of the eight basic phases of distribution: Handling, Trans- 


portation, Finance, Insurance, Warehousing, Packing & Packaging, Market- 
ing, and Service & Maintenance. To quickly clarify and simplify the hard- 
hitting, helpful articles appearing in DA, each article is labeled, as the run- 


PACKING 








ning-foot, with one or more of the distributive subjects it integrates. This 


| PACKAGING | speedy reference aids the 38,995 


ested in and responsible for effecting further distribution economies in their 


' busy purchasing-executive readers inter- 





MARKETING organizations. 


This top-flight, active readership is the circulation advertisers expect and get 


SERVICE when appearing in Distribution Age. You can reach this concentrated market, 


vitally interested in money-and-time-saving distribution services and equip- 


MAINTENANCE ment, economically and with results through the advertising columns of 


Distribution Age. Circulation break-down and rates on request. 











*Latest survey indicates 2.73 readers per copy 


DISTRIBUTION AGE 


THAT INTEGRATES ALL PHASES OF 
100 EAST 42nd STREET * NEW YORK 17, N. Y. © Telephone: MUrray Hill 5-8600 


REPRESENTATIVES IN LOS ANGELES, CAL. * SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. a eunren U) pusticaTion 


CHICAGO, ILL. * PHILADELPHIA, PA, * CLEVELAND, O. * SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Distribution Services 


(See also Freight Transportation and Distribution) 





Distribution Age believes that dis- 
tribution embraces all activities in- 
cident to the movement of goods in 
ommerce. If distribution is to become 
more efficient and economical, man- 
agement must consider more than sales 
hecause more than sales are involved. 

Most commodities require handling, 
packing, transportation, warehousing, 
finance, insurance and_ service and 
maintenance of one kind or another be- 
fore, during, or after marketing. All 
of these activities are essential parts 
of distribution. Distribution Age be- 
lieves that until there is a clearer un- 
derstanding of the importance of basic 
phases of distribution, industrial po- 
tentials will continue to suffer from in- 
adequate methods. 


Materials Handling 


With the break-even point up from 
a prewar level of 47% of capacity 
operation to its present high level of 
67%, materials handling, according to 
Distribution Age, promises substantial 
savings in production and distribution 
costs. Government studies reveal that 
22% of the total American industrial 
payroll goes for materials handling. 
Management, struggling to reduce the 
unit costs of handling, is becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the terrific wastes 
incurred in antiquated methods of 
handling materials. 

Materials handling, of vast impor- 
tance in our economy, functions where 
one productive or distributive activity 
connects with another; consequently, 
handling costs affect costs in all phases 
of distribution. Mechanized handling, 

itself productive of tremendous econ- 
omies, brings many incidental advan- 
tages, such as greater utilization of 
torage space and reduction of damage 

pallet stored goods from fire and 
looding. 

Streamlining to adapt external form 

function, the increasing use of light- 

ight metals for hand truck and small 

t construction, and development of 

chanized equipment and accessories 

igned to eliminate the use of pal- 

s in many heretofore palletized 

rations, are current trends in the 

terials handling equipment field. 

in order to reduce the costs of pal- 

zed operations, expendable pallets 

‘ardboard and paper and pallets of 

tweight metals and of wirebound 

struction, have been developed to 
uce the weight and shipping costs 
palletized loads. The service and 
ntenance of materials handling 
ipment, which in the past has been 
Ss. nething of a problem, is now being 
S'nplified by establishment at strategi- 
y located points, of materials han- 
g garages and stations manned and 
pped by producers, distributors or 


— 
—_ 


specialists in this work. The problem of 
handling peak production loads is be- 
ing simplified for prospective handling 
equipment users through leasing facil- 
ities at many points. 

Prospective purchasers of materials 
handling equipment frequently ask if 
prices are inflated. Distribution Age 
states that while prices have increased 
50% since 1939, this increase cannot 
be charged to inflation because of the 
marked superiority of present-day 
handling equipment over that existing 
in 1939. Consequently, management 
should base its estimates for plant 
handling improvement on _ prevailing 
prices since appreciable price declines 
are unlikely for some time. 


Packing and Packaging 


Packing and packaging are essential 
parts of distribution since both vitally 
affect not only sales but the methods 
and costs of handling and transporta- 
tion. During the past few years, indus- 
trial management has come to realize 
that preduct design must take packing 
and packaging into consideration; pack- 
aging, because it is primarily concerned 
with marketing and packing, because 
it is concerned with product protection 
during the movement of merchandise 
through all of the physical stages of 
distribution. 

The way merchandise is packed for 
shipment determines methods and costs 
of handling of transportation and of 
warehousing. These have a _ bearing 
upon insurance rates. All, in turn, are 
factors in a manufacturer’s total cost 
of distribution, and are reflected in his 
price lists. 

Supplies of raw materials, machinery 
and labor have finally caught up with 
the current requirements of container 
suppliers. Many new ideas in _ pre- 
packaging, in re-usable containers and 
in merchandising methods, many of 
which stemmed from war-induced dis- 
coveries, are now finding their way 
into current distribution and market- 
ing channels. Modern methods and 
equipment and techniques are resulting 
in the conservation of labor, in higher 
production speeds and in greater ease 
and safety in use. 

In order to minimize loss and dam- 
age claims resulting from faulty pack- 
ing, programs looking to the reduction 
of present enormous loss and damage 
claims have been initiated by the Assn. 
of American Railroads, the American 
Trucking Assns., the Railway Express 
Agency, various airlines, and by indi- 
vidual rail, highway and water carriers. 

In some instances, railroads are em- 
ploying packaging and packing engi- 
neers to give shippers the benefit of 
their experience and “know-how” 
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whenever damage claims or routine in- 
spections of goods in transit bring 
faulty packing to their attention. Stan- 
dards covering factors of safety have 
been developed by some carriers. Well 
conceived educational programs aimed 
at “reaching the men who do the pack- 
ing” also are being undertaken by 
distributors, shippers’ advisory boards, 
and commercial bodies and trade asso- 
ciations. 


Warehousing 


Public warehousing cuts horizontally 
across the whole field of distribution. 
In addition to its time-honored and tra- 
ditional function of storage, modern 
public warehousing is playing a dy- 
namic role in the national and inter- 
national distribution picture. Ware- 
housing today is viewed by the indus- 
try as a vital link in the distribution 
chain and one which must be coordi- 
nated with all of the other distributive 
activities. 

This modern conception of warehous- 
ing is translating itself into many 
unique services. Some modern organi- 
zations, for example, are offering cus- 
tomers the equivalent of a_ branch 
office operation with facilities for dis- 
play, packing and packaging, handling, 
shipping, billing, service and mainte- 
nance. These services are resulting in 
tremendous overall economies. 

In addition to these dynamic func- 
tions, public warehousing serves as a 
reservoir which performs, among other 
things, the vital function of straighten- 
ing out the peaks and depressions in 
the production curve and makes eco- 
nomical marketing across the board 
possible. In addition, raw materials and 
finished and semi-finished products are 
placed in storage to serve as collateral 
for loans; to anticipate seasonal buy- 
ing; to obtain the advantage of lower 
freight rates through bulk shipments; 
to have spot stocks readily available 
at strategic market centers and for 
other important reasons. 


Air Cargo 

In 18 months the volume of air 
freight in domestic movement has in- 
creased about 12 times. The current 
volume is between three and four bil- 
lion ton miles each month. Distribution 
Age believes the year’s total will reach 
54 to 60 million ton miles. 

The many uses of air cargo in mar- 
keting and distribution make an un- 
derstanding of carrier classification 
desirable. Carrier groups are as fol- 
lows: 

(a) Common carriers. (1) Airlines 
certificated by the CAB which solicit 
and accept cargo from all shippers of- 
fering it under their published rates 
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and operating over regular routes gen- 
(2) Non- 
carriers 


erally on regular schedules. 
scheduled or non-certificated 
which are accepting similar traffic but 
which eventually will have to be cer- 
tificated by the CAB to stay in business 
in this category. 

(b) Contract carriers. These are not 
yet subject to regulation by the CAB 
and not “certificated.” They 
accept cargo from one or more selected 


hence are 
shippers, usually in plane-load or other 
volume lots, under special or individ- 
ual contracts or agreements. They oper- 


ate over irregular routes without defi- 
nite schedules. 

(c) Private carriers. There are not 
many such air cargo carriers as yet 
but already certain large producers of 
goods interested in air transportation 
are considering the possibility of oper- 
ating their own planes. There also is 
the possibility of such shippers char- 
tering planes from operators on the 
same basis that it has been possible 
to charter vessels for centuries. This 


would place such planes in the category 
of private rather than contract carriers 
during the period of the charter. 

(d) contract 
These 


both as common and 


Common and carriers. 
operate 
(1) The 

opera- 
Airlines 
divi- 


combination carriers 
contract: 
to conduct 


American 


are certain 
this type. 
operating a 


airlines 
tions of 
is already contract 
sion along with its common carrier ac 
tivities and other companies may 
do so. (2) Many of the non-scheduled 
or non-certificated operators 
very type of 
and contract 
reason why we 
combined private and contract carriers 
is that private air transporta 
tion has not yet developed to any great 


SOOT) 


now do 
Pri- 
only 


operation. (3) 
The 


seen 


this 
vate carriers. 


have not more 


cargo 


extent. It is bound to come sooner or 
later. 
The carriers which may operate in 


more than one of the categories listed 
(b) or (c) either have already 
or will do so, for several rea- 
(1) To obtain fuller utilization 
of their planes; (2) to traffic 
and eliminate empty flights; (3) to pre- 
vent planes from idle; (4) to 
secure additional revenue to reduce to- 


as (a), 
done SO, 
sons: 


balance 
being 
tal operating expenses. 


A private air cargo might 
have full loads of its own products in 


carrier 


one direction, but in order to obtain 
return traffic it could offer outside 
shippers low rates for the return trip 
on a contract basis. This would result 
1 lower charg fo shippers and 
lower plane operating costs for the 
owner which, in turn, might result in 


a reduced sal 
ties which it 
and transported. 


e price for the commodi- 


manufactured, dealt in 


Motor Truckin 


Highway carriers, according to 


Dis- 


tribution Age, currently are operating 
a record number of vehicles and are 
establishing il uli-time record for 
freig!| volume 


The supply of trailers and heavy 
vehicles is now close to adequate, al- 
though the demand for light trucks con- 
tinues. The construction of much needed 
terminal facilities is progressing stead- 
ily and, with some exceptions, supplies 
of tires and spare parts are adequate. 


Between 1940 and 1947 the volume 
of loadings for Class 1 haulers in- 
creased 76.7% as against 42.5° for 


railroads. While statistics on operations 
of private carriers are not available, 
the number of truck and tractor-trailer 
combinations increased 33.7% between 
1941 and 1947. A substartial part of 
this increase is attributed to the truck- 
ing requirements of producers and dis- 
tributors who operate their own trucks. 
since 1939 have 
against the 
and the 


Motor carrier rates 
increased only 


general price level rise of 8147, 


30%, as 


cost of labor—constituting 50% of a 
truck line’s expenses—has_ increased 
56.5%. The average cost per mile for 
motor truck operations has increased 
82% since 1939, and there have been 
increases of 84% in the per-mile cost 


of tires and tubes, and 75° in the cost 
per mile for repairs to equipment. The 
been unsatisfactory net 


result has 


earnings. 


Water Carriers 


Certificated intercoastal lines are ex- 
periencing some improvement in ton- 
nage volume since their return to pri- 
vate operation. However, they still are 
hampered by inordinately high oper- 
ating costs and by the fact that low rail 
rates are keeping the intercoastal rate 
that required for eco- 


structure below 


nomic operation. 


The 


Great 


of the coastwise and 
continues unde) 
Some of 


operation 
Lakes services 
adverse economic conditions. 
these services formerly operated by the 
U. S. Maritime Commission under tem- 
porary authority granted by the ICC, 


are now privately operated. These re- 


stored services are limited to coast- 
wise trade between New York and 
other North Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific 
Coast ports. 


Short haul voyages between North 
Atlantic ports, including Portland, Bos- 
ton and Providence, and South Atlantic 
ports such as Norfolk, Richmond and 
Savannah, have experienced no revival 


and there is no indication of a real 


desire on the part of operators to get 
back into business. 

It is expected that the mounting 
spiral of operating costs, so evident in 
1947, will continue well into the cur- 
rent year and will seriously curtail the 
net profits of the industry. 

Meanwhile, the failure of Congress 
to appropriate adequate funds sharply 
limits new merchant marine construc- 
tion. Government spokesmen attribute 
this reluctance to proceed with our ship- 
building program to the present scar- 
city of steel, to the large surplus of 
war-constructed tonnage and to uncer- 
tainty regarding the future economic 
requirements for shipping. 


Available Market Data 
Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Distribution Age has published th 
following material: 
Controlled Distribution. 

A two-page reprint outlining General 
Foods Corporation’s centralized traffic 
control. 


Streamlined Distribution. 


Six-page reprint showing how Hib- 
bard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co. has 


streamlined distribution of wholesale 
hardware. 
Industrial Design. 

Four-page reprint outlining “fam- 
ily” design program using same motif 
in product, advertising displays, sta 
tionery, etc. 

Public 


Warehouses in Distribution. 


Eight-page reprint discussing role 
of warehouse in national and inte) 


national distribution picture. 
Handling. 

Reprint showing how packaging en- 
gineer must take handling as well as 
packaging into consideration. 
Materials Handling. 

Reprint showing profits and 
omies from mechanized handling tech 


> J. 
Packaging foi 


eco! 


niques. 
zed Lift Truck Syste mm. 


Reprint of article showing treme! 


Sta nda ra 


dous cuts in distribution costs result 
ing from standardized lift truck sys 
tems. 


Publications 


{Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 


ments, liahtface. 
Distribution Age, 100 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17 Published by Chilton Co., Inc. 
Est. 1901. Subscription, $5 Trim size, 
8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation, (Sworn), 14,719; 
(gross), 16,818. Industrial, 11,956; car- 
riers, 1,402; warehouses, 1,027; others, 
334 Rates (general)— 

es 1 Page % Page Page 
$250.00 $208.00 $122.00 
6 295.00 190.00 115.00 
12 190.00 167.00 100.0¢ 


(Warehouse)— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $ 97.00 $ 57.1 
6 156.00 89.00 52.0 
12 133.00 77.00 43. 
Standard color, $40; bleed, $20. 
For additional data see page 206. 





Distribution and Warehousing Director 
TRANSPORTATION ) 


(See FREIGHT 








Traffic World 
FREIGHT TRANSPORTATION ) 


(See 
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Drugs; Proprietaries 


(See also Beauty Shops, Toilet Articles; Chemical Process Industries) 








The drug and medicine industry em- 
braces those establishments which are 
engaged principally in manufacture 
of alkaloids and derivatives, biological 
products, and pharmaceutical metals 
and salts of medicinal preparations 
made for sale in retail packages to the 
general public. 


Chief products of the patent or pro- 
prietary medicines and compounds in- 
dustry, as defined by the Bureau of the 
Census, are medicines and compounds 
sold under the protection of patents, 
copyrights or trade marks, as prepared 
according to secret formulas, including 
medicines of a proprietary character, 
not necessarily patented or sold under 
a trade mark, and various compounds 
or products handled by the pharmaceu- 
tical trade, but do not include house- 
hold and industrial insecticides and 
other such chemicals. 


In 1939, 1,094 establishments were 
producing drugs and medicines, 60 
more than in 1937. The value of their 
products gained 3.1 per cent to $364,- 
985,000. The value added by manufac- 
ture was $249,712,800, about the same 
as in 1987. The number of wage earn- 
ers declined 9.7 per cent to 22,386 and 
their wages 11.4 per cent to $23,898,000. 


Production of insecticides, fungicides 
and related industrial and household 
chemical compounds was $96,844,000 in 
1939. To analyze distribution trends, 
the Bureau of the Census consolidated 
the two industries, accounting for pro- 
duction of $445,470,000. Sales to or 
through manufacturers’ own wholerale 
branches decreased from 30.1 per “ent 
in 1935 to 29.5 per cent in 1939. Sales 
to or through own retail stores were 
0.5 per cent in both years. Sales to in- 
dustrial, professional and institutional 
users increased from 13.7 to 16.9 per 
cent. Sales to wholesalers increased 
from 35.5 to 36.7 per cent. Sales direct 
‘o retailers declined from 18.2 to 15.4 
per cent. Sales direct to household con- 
sumers declined from 2.0 to 1.0 per 


ent 
L. 


Manufacturers of perfumes, cos- 
etics and other toilet preparations 
imbered 478 in 1937, 539 in 1939. 
duction increased from $132,336,000 
$147,465,600. The Bureau of the 
Census reported that sales through 
olesale organizations owned and op- 
ited by manufacturers increased 
m 2.6 per cent in 1929 to 16.6 per 
in 1939. Sales to consumers at 
iil increased from 6.8 to 7.6 per 
Sales to wholesalers and jobbers 
| from 44.9 to 41.0 per cent, and sales 
ct to retailers from 43.1 to 32.3 per 
Sales through manufacturers’ 
ned and operated retail outlets de- 
creased from 1.4 to 0.9 per cent. 

















DRUG STORES AND THEIR SALES IN 1939 








Sales Sales 

State No. (000) State No. (000) 
ni caddskweseeaaee me? 6 See 53 $ 2,483 
BE. 0. 64000s00800000060 194 7,424 New Hampshire ......... 228 5,907 
MEE nactondnvnceaune 704 12,736 New Jersey .............. 1,811 50,584 
. cactcteuapacas 3,285 114,006 New Mexico ............. 172 5.216 
 erepessoeee 658 19,867 New York ............... 6,620 159,637 
rrr rr ee 896 26,243 North Carolina .......... 915 24.071 
DE teccndunhnaceedtt 121 3,193 North Dakota ............ 266 6,243 
Dist. of Columbia ........ 328 I ee ee oe 2,825 83,003 
DE: ~rbtkewenéenonnees 1,002 32,742 Oklahoma ........cscccce 1,135 25,700 
CE Sccctiedanhseseunn 1,109 renee re 568 14,085 
T4aho ....cccccccccccccces 21 5,671 Pennsylvania ............ 4,450 104,392 
+ -scscsuataebwedes 3,693 109,294 Rhode Island ............ 377 10,911 
DRE, cccakaeneseusepens 1,521 43,824 South Carolina .......... 538 12,816 
Iowa canbe seeceseeswanenen 1,327 28,873 South Dakota oo: ae 6,026 
Paha prnbenertney 1,076 20,998 Tennessee ........ “ae 2 ae 23,964 
MGROUORY .cccccccececoces 871 2 ~~" ei etepee ys 3,319 85,900 
SD i ccevusedeunnive 892 SD tad eee 194 6,421 
DEEL aK6besuesudaveueees 395 S.725 9 “Wermomt ..ccccccccccccee 149 3.862 
PEOTVMEME cccccccccccccces 730 23,399 Virginia oa 789 26.146 
Massachusetts ........... 2,142 63.361 washinston ............. 860 22. 
ni acetate 2,410 77,765 yy vi male tsentnseges 2,696 
Minnesota ............00% 1,134 $2,994 WOSt VITEINIA .......+00. 477 12,889 
Mississippi SEIS: 626 11,463 Wisconsin Cceccccccecccos 1,340 34,476 
DT Vnctucsneepaavess 2,171 65,246 Wyoming .........seeeees 133 4,214 
DL Saccucesesoesece 285 7,050 
TRL -cndcesdndeaceaves 818 16,183 We Me Kecactancssesabaad 57,903 $1,562,502 

The Department of Commerce estimated 1947 sales of drug stores at $3,616 million, a gain of 


131.4 per cent over 1939. 





Employment in the drug manufac- 
turing industry in March, 1948, was 
137 per cent above 1939, according to 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Distribution 


Sales of wholesalers handling a gen- 
eral line of drugs amounted to $363,- 
621,000 in 1939, a guin of 19.1 per cent 
over 1935. The number increased from 
294 to 297. The number of employes 
gained from 14,475 to 16,170 and the 
payroll from $21,884,000 to $27,504,- 
000. Liquor was handled by 45 estab- 
lishments and not handled by 226. 
There were 26 cooperatives and volun- 
tary groups in the field with 9.3 per 
cent of the sales. 

Specialty-line drug wholesalers num- 
bered 1,321 in 1939, compared with 
1,268 in 1935. Sales increased from 
$123,469,000 to $157,190,000. 

The 1939 Census of Business re- 
ported 57,903 drug stores, with sales of 
$1,562,500,000, compared with 56,697 
in 1935, with sales of $1,232,593,000. 
Drug store sales accounted for 3.72 per 
cent of the national total in 1939, 3.50 
per cent in 1929. 


Of the total number of stores, 39,452, 
or 68.1 per cent had fountains, and 
handled $1,205,241,000, or 77.1 per cent 
of the sales in 1939. Among stores 
with fountains, chains numbered 3,246, 
or 8.2 per cent, and got 27.1 per cent 
of the sales. In the non-fountain field, 
chains accounted for 4.8 per cent of the 
stores and 20.6 per cent of the sales. 


The Bureau of the Census received 
commodity reports from stores account- 
ing for 58.9 per cent of all sales. Stores 
with annual sales of $20,000 or more 
reported this division: 
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Prescriptions, 9.8 per cent; drugs, 
medicines, chemicals, compounds, 24.3 
per cent; drug sundries, rubber goods, 
surgical supplies, 10.8 per cent; toilet 
preparations, toilet articles, soaps, 9.7 
per cent; cigars, cigarettes, tobacco, 
16.1 per cent; meals and fountain, 16.8 
per cent; beer, wine (bottled or canned), 
1.0 per cent; liquors (packaged goods), 
4.6 per cent; candy, nuts, groceries, etc., 
4.7 per cent; other, 2.2 per cent. 


Associations 


American Drug Mfrs. Assn., 1426 
G St., Washington, D. C. 

American Pharmaceutical Assn., 
2215 Constitution Ave., Washington, 
D. C. 


American Pharmaceutical Mfrs. 
Assn., 608 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Associated Chain Drug Stores, 245 
Fifth Ave., New York. 

Federal Wholesale Druggists Assn., 
220 Fifth Ave., New York. 

National Assn. of Boards of Phar- 
macy, 77 W. Washington St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

National Assn. of Chain Drug Stores, 
4 Park Ave., New York. 

National Assn. of Retail Druggists, 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

National Wholesale Druggists Assn., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York. 

Proprietary Assn., 810 18th St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Toilet Goods Assn., 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York. 
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CCA 

American Druggist, 572 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. Published by Hearst 
Magazines, Inc. Est. 1871. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 18th. Agency discounts, 15-3. 

Circulation, 58,106; (gross), 61,178. Re- 
tailers, 49,341: wholesalers, 1,114; chain 
drug stores operating prescription depts., 
4,042: others, 3,220. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $600.00 $350.00 $180.00 
Of 550.00 330.00 175.00 
12 525.00 320.00 170.00 


Standard red, $100: bleed, 20%. 





American Druggist Blue Book, 572 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York 22 Published by 
Hearst Magazines, Inc. Est. 1928. Price 
$3. Trim size, 9x11%. Type page, 7%x 
10 3/16. Published annually. Forms close 
Aug, 1 Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 60,000 Rates—1 page, $500; % 
page, $275; % page, $150. Standard red 
(in Catalog Section only) 1 page, $100 


American Journal of Pharmacy, 43rd and 
Kingsessing Ave., Philadelphia, 4. Pa. 
Est. 1825. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
6x9. Type page 4%x7%. Published 15th. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 22.50 $ 15.00 10.50 

4 18.00 12.75 7.50 
12 15.00 8.25 4.50 


American Professional Pharmacist, 67 
Wall St... New York 65. Published by 
Romaine Pierson Publishers, Inc. Est. 
1935 Trim size, 6%x9%. Type page, 
5 3/16x7%. Published 20th. Forms close 
Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Jar 1948, 123,896; (gross), 


15.256. Prescription pharmacies, 10,332 
hospital pharmacik 2.619; others, 661. 
Kate 
Times l Page 4% Page % Page 
$220.00 $132.00 $ 72.00 
im 199.0 119.00 66.00 
12 ? 105.00 60.00 
Standard color, $80.00; bleed, $15 


Analytical Chemistry. 
is (‘HE I ‘ t’ ES ] ’ IES.) 


Apothecary, 376 Boylston St., Boston 16, 


Mass Published by Apothecary Publish- 

ine Co. Est. 1888. Subscription, $1. Trim 

size, 8x11 Type page, 7x10 Published 
th. Forn close list Agency d unts 

] pl Cir it n, t Rate 

Ti ‘ 1 awe Page 4 P 





151, Chapel Hill, N. C. Published by 


N. Cc. Pharmaceutical Assn. Est. 1922. 
Subscription, $1 Trim size, 6x9. Type 
page, 4\4x7% Published ist Forms 
close 22nd. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
ition 6 i 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $ 25.00 $ 15.00 $ 9.00 
6 18.00 10.94 6.55 
12 16.20 9.85 6.91 
— 
— 
Ceutral Pharmaceutical Journal, 21 N 
La Salle St., Chicago 1 Est. 1946. Con 
trolled Type page 7x10 Published 
5th Forms clos¢ 15th Agency dis- 
Circulati 12,120; (gr 2.017. Ir 
dependent druggist 10 i chains 
1,081; others, § Rat 
Times 1 Page \% Page 4% Page 
1 $190.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 
6 175 00 9s OD 5 On 
12 160.00 1 OO 50.00 
Standard red, y« v or blue, $60: bleed, 
10%. 
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Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- 
ments, lightface. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures 
month period ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 


shown are for the six- 


Chain Store Age (Drug Executives Edi- 
Store Managers Edition 
combination), 
Published by Lebhar-Friedman 
Subscription, 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
Forms close 20th. 


Circulation, 7,039; (gross), 8,177. Chain 
store headquarters and executives, 1,276; 


Standard red, $65. 





Drugeaeists Catalog Di- 
Manufacturers, 5 
Madison Avenue, ! { . = 


Age Tollet Goods Sales Man- 


specifications 


c. R. D. A. News, 
Published by Chicago 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 


close 3 days preceding. Agency discounts, 


Published by Conn 





Industries, 1070 Sprit 


Drug & Cosmetic Industry, 
Published by Drug Mar- 


Type page, 7x10. 
lished 15th. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 





Circulation 5,239; 


1,507. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 
1 $140.00 

8 110.00 
12 100.00 


Bleed, 10%. 


(gross), 5,784. Mfrs. 
of drugs and cosmetics, 3,231; dealers in 
raw materials and supplies, 





Drug Progress, 


maceutical Ass'’n. 


tion, $1. Type page, 7x10. Published 7th. 
Agency discount, 15-2. 
Circulation (Sworn), 4,100. 


Forms close 25th. 


Times 1 Page 
1 $ 75.00 

6 71.25 
12 67.50 


Standard color, $15.00; bleed, 10%. 


W. Washington St. 
Chicago 2, Ill. Published by Illinois Phar- 





Drug Topics, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
18. Published by Topics Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 


1854. Type page, 


Monday. Forms close tw 
ing. Agency discounts 

Circulation, 57,783; 
dependents, 48,539; 
sale druggists and 


pital pharmacies, 
Rates . 


Times 1 Page 


1 $665.00 
13 588.00 
26 560.00 
52 504.00 


Standard red, $160; 


) weeks prece d- 


(gross), 62,600. 





Drug Topics Red Book, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18. Published by Topics Pub. 


Co., Inc. Est. 1897 


8%4x1ll. Published Sept. 


June 1. Agency 


culation, 61,000. Rates 
tion section, 100 to 
macists’ reterence section, $600 per page 


manufacturers’ 


merchandising guide 


Product informa- 
199 ins., $12.65; 





Drug Trade News, 33 
York 18 Published 


Ine Est. 1925 


page, 10x14. Published every 


day Forms close 
Agency discounts, 


Circulation, 5,982; 


O86 wholesale 


quarters, 894; others 


Times 1 Page 


Journal, The, 79 
Detroit 1, Mich 
Retail Druggist 


trolled. Type page, 
Published 10th. Forms close 30th 


discounts ] 

2.500. Rates 

Times 1 Page 
1 = 60.00 
‘ 57.00 


12 54.00 





Journal of American Pharmacentical As- 
sociation (Scientific edition), 
stitution Ave., N.W., Washington 
Est. 1912. Subscription, 
6%x9% Type page, 
5th. Forms close 20th 
o-: Circulation (Swern), 6,901, 


7 


Times 1 Page 
1 $135.00 

t 1 >, O 
17°? 100.00 


Standard red or 
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Journal of American Pharmaceutical As- North Western Druggist, 2642 University 
sociation (Practical Pharmacy edition), Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. Published by 
2215 Constitution Ave., N.W., Washington Bruce Pub. Co. Est. 1892. Subscription, 
7, D. Cc. Est. 1940. Subscription, $4.00. $2. Trim size, 8%xl1% Type page, 7x10. 
Trim size, 6%x9%. Type size, 5%x8%. Published 5th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
Published 20th. Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 6,123. Rates— 


40,590. Rates— Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 1 $110.00 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 
1 $350.00 $195.00 $110.00 6 100.00 60.00 35.00 
315.00 175.00 100.00 12 90.00 55.00 31.00 
: 12 235.00 135.00 80.00 Standard color, $33; bleed, 10%. 
/ Standard red or blue, $95. 


Pacific Drug Review, 504 Woodlark 
Bldg., Portland 5, Ore. Published by Pa- 
cific Drug Review, Inc. Bst. 1888. Sub- 
=e. $2. Part Controlled. Trim size, 





K.P.A. News, 824 Kansas Ave., Topeka, 
Kansas. Published by Kansas Pharma- 
eutical Assn. Est. 1929. Subscription, 





$1. Trim size. 6x9. Type page. 4%x7. %x1l1%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
plished let Forms “lose 20th. Amency tet. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
liscounts, 15-2 Circulation (Swern), 15-0. Circulation (Swern), 5,200. Rates— 
1.450. Rates—1l1 page, $25; % page, $15 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $130.00 $ 80.00 $ 46.00 

} 56.5 38.00 

Maryland Pharmacist 10 W. Chase St. | tyes a $335 


Baltimore 1, Md. Published by Maryland _ ages ; 
Pharmaceutical Assn. Est.1925. Con- Standard red, $35; bleed, 10% 
trolled. Type page, 4%x7%. Published 
5th. Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, P. A. R. D. Bulletin, 2017 Spring Garden 





-2. Circulation (Sworn), 1,500, Rates— gy Philadelphia, Pa. Pub. by Philadel- 
mes 1 Page % Page % Page phia Ass’‘n. of Retail Druggists. Est. 1898. 
] $ 25.00 $ 15.00 $ 10.00 eg $2. Trim size, 6x9. Type 
6 17.00 10.00 7.50 page, 5x7%. Published 1st. Forms close 


i5th. Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulation, 
1,820. Rates 








Kasse City 6 Me Published by Mid. Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

este! n Druggist Pub. Co. Est. 1925 1 $ 27.50 $ 15.50 $ 8.26 

Subscription, $2. Trim size, 84x11. Type 6 25.50 13.50 7.25 

7x10. Published 10th. Forms clos¢ 12 22.50 12.00 6.25 

20t! Age ney discounts, 15-2 Cireula- — ————— 

tion (Swern), 6,406. Rates Rocky Mountain Druggist, 1441 Welton 

imes 1 Page % Page % Page St., Denver 2, Colo. Published by Western 

$115.00 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 Drug Publications. Est. 1888. Controlled. 

‘ 100.00 60.00 36.00 Trim size, 8%x11\. Type page, 7x10. 

2 10.00 09.00 32.00 Published 25th preceding. Forms close 

lard color, $50 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 

(Sworn), 5500. Rates 

Times 1 Page 1 are 1 are 

N. A. BR. D. Journal, 205 West Wacker re : $1 ty 4 bay Me 

Drive, Chicago 6. Official organ National e "105.00 " 62°00 22 00 

Association Retail Druggists. Est. 1898. 12 a> 00 rE OO 22 0 
Subscription, $2. Type page, 7x10. Trim Sots 545- bleed. 10% 


size, 8xll. Published 1st and 3rd Mon- ‘“t#ndard red, $40; 
days. Forms close two weeks preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Southeastern Drug Journal, 308 Bona 





1,258. Rates— Allen Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. Est. 1926. 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page ‘Subscription, $2. i ted page, 7x10. Pub- 

1 $250.00 $150.00 $ 85.00 lished 8th. Forms close 25th, Agency dis- 
12 200.00 130.00 70.00 counts, 15-2. Circulsé tion, 4,723 Rates— 
24 170.00 100.00 60.00 Times 1 Page * Page Fy Page 
Sr. . 1 $110.00 55.00 40.00 
: andard red, yellow, blue, $100; bleed, 6 100.00 60.00 35.00 

o extra, 12 90.00 55.00 30.00 





Standard color, $40; bleed, 15% 





New Jersey Journal of Pharmacy, 28 W. 
State St., Trenton 8, N. J. Published by : ‘ i 
New Jersey Pharmaceutical Assn. Est. ee eg ———_ : = 
192 sub i anc sife Annex, allas 1, e3 )- 
Cee pee ee lished 20th ‘Forms lished by Walter Cousin, Jr. Est. 1908. 

e list. Circulation > 500 ‘Rates . Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8 5/16x11. 

af set legge ya ; a Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms 


ige, $35; 4% page, $20; % page, $15. 


| °°) re YY scou Ss 5.9 Po 
'% discount for 12 consecutive inser- “'°°© < th. Ag ncy discounts, 15-2. Cir 
ns culation 5,058. Rates— 
= ee citi ne 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $112.50 $ 62.50 $ 37.5 





New York State Pharmacist, 1261 Broad- é 101.25 56.25 33.75 
ay, New York 1, Published by New 12 42 75 50 00 20.00 
rk State Pharmacteutical Ass'n. BDst. z 


- . re . l “( ylor 35 lees 10% 
Subscription, $3.00. Trim size, 8%x Standard color, $35; bleed, 10 





y pe page, 7X10 Published 15th. 
ose Ist Age ney discounts, 15-2. Texas Druggist, 503 Littlefield Bidg., 
(Sworn), 7 069. Rates Austin 15, Texas. Published by Texas 
1 Pape » Page 4 Pave Pharmaceutical Assn, Est. 1879. Sub- 
$145.00 $ 80.00 $ 55.00 scription, $2.50. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
125.00 70.00 $5.00 page, 7%x10. Published 25th. Form 
115.00 65.00 10.00 closes 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
- culatio Sworn), 4,000, Kates—1 age, 
idard color, $45. $o0: pe aay $38. %4 page, $20; 15% dis- 





count for six insertions per year. 





Northern Ohio Druggist, 1935 Euclid Ave., 
veland 15. Pubiished by Northern The Virginia Pharmacist, 400 Travelers 
Druggists Ass’n. Est. 1919. Sub- Bidg., Richmond, 19. Est. 1916. Subscrip- 
ription $1. Trim size, 5%x8%. Type tion, $1.50. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 
re, 5x8. Published ist. Forms close 4%x7%. Published 25th. Forms close 
h. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 


Rates- tion, 1,500. Rates— 
S 1 Page \% Page % Page Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 42.00 $ 22.40 $ 11.90 1 $ 30.00 $ 18.00 $ 12.00 
36.40 19.60 10.15 6 28.00 16.00 10.00 
32.20 16.80 8.75 12 25.00 15.00 9.00 
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West Coast Druggist, 1606 W. Highland, 
Hollywood 28, Cal. Published by Butter- 
worth Publications. Est. 1905. Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 8%x1l1%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 5bth. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 6,500. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 77.50 $ 50.00 
6 105.00 67.50 42.00 
12 95.00 62.50 36.00 


Standard red, $30; bleed, 15%. 


Wisconsin Druggist, 625 N. Milwaukee 
t., Milwaukee 2, Wis. Published by Wis- 
consin Pharmaceutical Ass'n. Est. 1933. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Sworn), 1,438. Rates— 








Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 17.00 
6 45.00 27.00 15.30 
12 40.00 24.00 13.60 
Color, $15. 
CANADA 





Canadian Pharmaceutical Journal, 100 
Adelaide St., West, Toronto 2, Ont., Can- 
ada. Official organ of Canadian Pharma- 
ceutical Ass'n. Published by Pharma- 
ceutical Pub. Co. of Toronto, Ltd. Est. 
1868. Trim size, 9%x12%. Type page, 
7x10. Published lst and 15th. Forms 
close 10 days preceding. Agency dis- 
eounte. 15- 

Circulation, 4,424; (gross), 4,046. Re- 


tailers, 3,854; others, 570. Rates 

Ties 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $ 60.00 $ 32.00 
6 100.00 55.00 30.00 
12 95.00 52.50 29.00 


Standard color, $50; bleed, 15% 


chy 


Drug Merchandising, 481 University Ave., 
Toronto 2, Ont., Can. Published by 
Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co. Est. 1920. Trim 
size, 84x11% Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ist and 15th. Forms close 10 days 
preceding. Agency discounts. 15-2. Cir- 
ulation, 4,022; (gross), 4,475. Retail, 
3,655; others, 236. Rates 





Times 1 Pave \% Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $ 60.00 $ 32.5 
12 92.50 51.00 28.00 
24 85.00 47.50 26.25 


Standard color, $50; bleed, 15% 





Pharmacien, Le, 204 Notre Dame West, 

Montreal, Que. Est. 1930. Subscription, 

$1. Type page, 7%x10. Published 20th. 

Forms close 12th. Agency discount, 15-2. 

Circulation 2,007. Rates— 

Times 1 Page \% Page 4% Page 
1 $ 65.00 f = 21.00 
6 55 00 20.00 18.00 


th 


»0.00 28 00 17.00 


‘Cater, $15: bleed, 10%. 





(CAB ay 
Western Druggist, 618 Homer St., Van- 


couver, British Columbia, Canada. Pub- 
lished by British Columbia Journal of 


Commerce, Ltd Est. 1932 Controlled 
Type page, 7x10. Publi she d 10th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


culation, Sept., 1947, 2,448; (gross), 2,667. 
Retailers, 2,168; others, 356 Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 65.00 $ 37.50 $ 25.00 
6 55.00 32.50 20.00 
12 50.00 30.00 17.50 


Standard color, $25; bleed, 10%. 
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Since 1882, the electric power and light 
industry in America has acquired 40 million 
customer Its utility is basic in our homes, 






















































commerce and industry 

Now, the industry providing this power has 
launched the greatest expansion program in 
the history of any industry. More than 7 
billion dollars will be devoted during the 
next 5 or 6 years to building -new electric 


capacity. Here is a tremendous market — not 
only for all electrical apparatus, and con- 
struction materials and equipment, but for 


everything a great, growing industry can use 


MARKET SCOPE 


Electrical World's market scope is divided 
into the following major classifications 


1. ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPA- 
NIES (including private utility operating 
companies, municipal power companies, 
federal projects and rural electric co-oper- 
atives) 

This group, covering over 98 of the indus- 
try, is interested in: (a) Generation equip- 


ment, (b) Transmission, substation and 
distribution equipment, (c) Load-building 
appliances, lighting, etc., (d) Office equip- 
ment and services (e) Transportation 


equipment and (f) Maintenance and mis- 
cellaneous equipment 

LARGE INDUSTRIAL PLANTS~—These in- 
clude such large-scale power users as iron 
and steel mills, electrified railways, mines 
refineries, large manufacturing plants and 
other industrial plants whose electrical in- 
terests interlock with those of power com- 
panies. Electrical World covers plants which 
purchase industrial electrical equipment 
and supplies and which are large enough 
to require the services of an electrical 


i) 


engineer 


ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS-—To the 


w 



































manufacturer of electrical equipment 
Electrical World plays a dual role. It is a 
paper of applied electrical engineering 


upplying data on new materials and parts 
used in the manufacture of electrically- 
engineered apparatus, methods that suggest 


product improvement, new devices, etc. It 
is also a marketing paper, with news, statis- 
tics and general information on manufac- 
turer customer 


ELECTRICAL CONSULTING AND CON- 
STRUCTION ENGINEERING FIRMS. These 


firms possess the highly specialized knowl- 
edge and experience required to design and 
nstall electrical projects. They participate 

large industrial-commercial-institution- 
il-electrical work; they handle private and 

unicipal utility project In their hands 
frequently rests the dex on on type of 
nstallation and brand of equipment used 
These  firn are long-time readers of 
Electr | World 


REGULAR AND NEWS EDITIONS 


THE BI-WEEKLY MAGAZINE covers the 
new technology of power systems and applica- 


planned marketing of power, new engi- 


neering practice new methods in electrical 
design, layout and production, all phases of 
generatior transmissior distribution and 
itilizati of electrical energy. as well as the 





news of the industry 
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JOURNAL OF THE “GREAT GROWTH” INDUSTRY 


ON ALTERNATE WEEKS, the readers re- 
ceive the News Issues which are devoted 
solely to the weekly news of the industry 

In addition to regular illustrated feature 
articles, special departments appear regularly 
in Electrical World. These include “How”, 
“Load Building”, “New Equipment”, “News 
About People”, ““Manufacturers and Markets”, 
“Catalogs and Bulletins’, “Rate Changes”, 
“News of the Week", “SEC Rulings”, etc. 


ADVERTISING 


Advertising in Electrical World may be 
roughly classified into the following groups 
Generating Plant Equipment, Transmission 
and Distribution Equipment, Industrial Elec- 
trical Equipment, Electrical Materials and 
Parts 


INFORMATION TO HELP YOU 


From any strong business paper, you’re 
entitled to ask: “How do you help me get 
the most value out of the space I buy? 
How can you help me make my advertis- 
ing pay off? 

Here are only a few of the market 
studies, surveys, booklets, etc., compiled 
by Electrical World for advertisers and 
their agents: ask for it. And ask your 
Electrical World representative about any 
marketing problem. Chances are we can 
provide useful data 


4 Years of Guest Reviewing—A half-hour 
sound slide film in color, available for 
presentation to groups. Write for infor- 
mation 

Scope Chart A 3-color flow chart of 
Electrical World's function and coverage. 
Throwing its Weight Around — How 
Electrical World, editorially, helps power 


companies build load, and helps manu- 
facturers sell more load building devices 


Statistics of the Electric Industry — Elec- 
trical World’s annual report. It is an 
accurate guide to the size and progress of 
the market. 

How an Operating Utility Company Does 
Its Buying. A study of the buying proce- 
dure in a typical utility, showing evefty 
step in purchasing. Important to anyone 
who has anything to sell to the utility 
industry 


Product Reports—Individual product 
studies to help you formulate sales infor- 
mation and advertising copy: 


Engineered Lighting 
Fire-Protection Equipment 
Wire and Cable 

Electronic Tubes & Devices 
Rural Line Apparatus 
Turbine Oil 

Line Trucks 

Relays 

Plastics 

Meters and Instruments 
Precious Metal Contacts 





Mechanical Production Requirements 


SCREEN 110-line. (100-line screen accept 
able. BLEED—Plate Size, 8%g in. x 111% i 
Trimmed Size of Publication, § .4 in. x 11'4 
in. Rate: $50 per page, additional. 
INSERTS — Keep top margin trim unifor! 
Untrimmed size 8%g in. x 1142 in. Trimn 
size of publication, 8'4 in. x 11'4 in. Stock 
check publisher. COLOR — Samples of color 
on request. Second color — Standard orange- 
red, orange, blue, yellow and green — $60 px 
page. Special colors — rates on request 


CIRCULATION NET PAID 


Electrical World reaches the electric power 
industry, both private and public, covering 
companies and plants where generating ca- 
pacity represents over 98% of the industry 
total. These companies are covered vertically 
from the top executive in holding, manage- 
ment and operating units down to substation 
superintendents and line construction fore 
men. 52.42‘, of the total circulation goes to 
this group 

In addition, almost 40% of ELECTRICAL 
WORLD's circulation is among large indus- 
trial companies. consulting and construction 
companies, electrical manufacturers, etc. (See 


ABC breakdown.) 





ANALYSIS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 


CLASSIFICATION COPIES 


1. Electric Power and Light Com- 
panies and their Holding and 
Management Companies, Engi- 
neering Construction, Operation, 
Maintenance, Management, Load 
Building ond Purchasing 11,436 


nN 


Engineers and their staffs en- 
gaged in Consulting Work and 
Electrical Applications —Consult- 
ing ond Construction, Electri- 
cal Engineering Firms, Electrical 
Contractors and Illuminating En- 
gineering Consultants, Engineers 
with Telephone and Telegraph 
Companies, Government ond 
Testing Laboratories 3,845 


w 


Industrial and Electrical Man- 
ufacturing Companies, Railroads, 
Mills and Factories — Executives, 
Engineers, Designers, Sales 
Staffs, Purchasing Agents and 


other employees 4,517 


ie 


. Electrical Wholesalers and 
Dealers 587 


w 


. Investment Houses and Banks, 
Public Service Commissions, Pub- 
lic Libraries, Attorneys, etc. 853 


6. Engineering Colleges, Profes- 
sors, Instructors and Students. . 432 


7. Miscellaneous sens 88 


Connections unknown (sub- 
scribers who have not yet re- 
ported their business or position) 155 


TOTAL . 21,922 
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(See also Power Plants: Refrigerating Industries) 






With a slight increase in capacity, 
electric utilities produced 32 billion 
more kw.-hr. in 1947 than in 1946, ac- 
cording to Electrical World. Output in 
1947 was 255 billion kw.-hr. New 
‘apacity was 2,176,749 kw., bringing the 
total to 51,647,107 kw. 
The goal is to add 21,000,000 kw. dur- 
ng the next five years, and about $7 
billion will be spent in this program. 
Over $2 billion of this will be invested 
n 1948 for an estimated 4,409,000 kw. 
plant expansion. 
Energy sales in 1947 were 215,825 
million kw-hr., topping the 200 billion 
mark for the first time. The principal 
reason for the increase was the sharp 
ipturn in industrial (large light and 
power) consumption after declines in 
1945 and 1946. This rise from 99 to 
112 billion kw.-hr. was attributed to the 
emarkable industrial expansion which 
as taken place since the war. 
Residential use of electricity in 1947 
ilso made more than normal gains. 
The increase from 38 to 44 billion kw.- 
hr. was the largest in any year of 
ecord. While some of the increase was 
lue to the larger number of residential 
customers, most of it is attributed to 
irger use of energy per customer. 
All but 13,000 kilowatts of the 1947 
iin in generating power was in fuel- 
irning plants. This was five times the 
1946 increase. At present fuel-genera- 
on capacity is 71.1 per cent of the 
tal. Private ownership accounts for 

80.3 per cent of the total, but in 1947 
produced 81.2 per cent of the energy, 
ile the government’s 19.7 per cent 
are produced only 18.8 per cent of the 
tput. 

Electrical World gave this summary 
1947 operations: 


rities issued ($1,000) 1,547,375 
ew capital 537,729 
7 


funding ‘ . ‘ » 1,009,646 


enue ($1,000 





3,800,000 
126,000 
1,346,000 

. 1,020,000 
1,085,000 
223,000 


ultimate consumers 
} r | 
iTal . e* 
tesidential - 
nall light and power... 
irge power and light. 
th onsumers 


| expenditures ($1,000 2 026.653 


e companies ($1,000): 


erating revenue eae 465.000 

erating expenses 1,711,000 

re 655,000 

iries and wages . 710,000 

1,000,000 kw.-hr. 

we  taneas 255,394 

n team _ 174,311 

water power. — 78,185 

internal combustion 2,880 
1.000 kw 

ratings cane ‘ 51,647 

35,593 

14,862 

rnal combustion 1,192 
Consumption : 

1,000 short tons 86,560 

1,000 bbl : 16,870 

billion cu. ft , 358 
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—Electrical World 
Energy Sales (1 million kw.-hr.): 1948 1947 
Ultimate consumers 215,825 $(000) $(000) 

Rural 5.625 New England 130,787 87,240 

Residential : 44,000 Middle Atlantic 342,746 263,971 

Smal ight and power 38 225 E. North Central 478,196 276,047 

Large power and light 112,100 W. North Central 236,047 135,177 

Other 15.875 South Atlantic 238,160 155,226 
; E. South Central 56,941 49,712 
Customers (1,000 W. South Central 167,084 130,252 
Total number 38,370 Mount —_ : ; Re 

Rural ei 1,520 Pacific 302,356 

Residential cece i 0 

SMA gt ne ower s 2] . . 

ae we A power . are The only serious obstacle to execution 

Lerge power and light... 186 . ya : 

Other . 234 of the 1948 program is a shortage of 
People in homes served (1,000,000 122 power transformers, which prevented 
Employes 269,000 the industry from reaching its 1947 

goal. 
Expenditures 


Electrical World predicted 1948 capi- 
tal expenditures of $2,026,653,000 for 
new construction, divided as follows: 
fuel stations, $855,681,000; hydro sta- 
tions, $104,432,000; transmission plant, 
$286,.465,000; distribution plant, $684,- 
858,000; general plant, $95,217,000. 


This sum was divided as follows by 
geographical regions: 
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Electrical Products 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ported employment in the electrical ma- 
chinery industry in Jan., 1948, 370 per 
cent above the 1939 level. The gain for 
electrical equipment was 334 per cent 
and for communications equipment, 505 


per cent. 
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NUMBER AND INSTALLED CAPACITY OF ELECTRIC UTILITY GENERATING PLANTS 
BY STATES AND TYPE OF PRIME MOVER 


Preliminary as of November 1, 1947 










































































| Generator Capacity in Kilowatts of Plants Operated by* 
Number | Number Total : 
Division and State of of Capacity Water Power Steam Power Internal Combusti 
Utilities Plants Kilowatts Engines 
Number | Capacity | Number | Capacity Number Cepecity 

ee B.-A EA me oe... a 
UNITED STATES 1,650 | *3,860 | 51,647,107 | 1,482 | 14,861 602 | 1,048 35,530,050 | 1,330 | 1,255,455 
New England....... 105 304 | 3,283,150 215 | 892,291 64 | 2,363,545 | 25 | 27,384 
Maine saubeéos 21 80 352,413 62 245,867 6 102,000 12 4,546 
New Hampshire 12 51. | 302,475 | 43 232,965 5 67,930 3 | 1,580 
Vermont eed 20 69} 178,489 | 60 160,247 6 | 13,550 3 | 4,692 
Massachusetts 36 67 1,374,542 31 163,172 31 | 1,200,125 | 11,245 
Rhode Island 6 10| 282,421 | 4 3,250 5| 278,950 1 | 221 
Connecticut 10 27 | 792,810 | 15 | 86,720 11 700,990 1 | 5,100 
Middle Atlantic | 116 363 | 10,730,213 197 | 1,584,615] 134 | 9,103,482 32 | 42,116 
New so 57| 218| 5,423,570 160 | 1,155,540 | 43 | 4,239,675 | 15 28,355 
New Jersey 14 | 25 | 1,581,147 3 | 7,270 17 | 1,570,175 | 5 3,702 
Pennsylvania 45 | 120 | 3,725,496 34| 421,805 74 | 3,293,632 | 12 10,059 
_— . o_ . = _ 7 . | - a 
East North Central | 313 675 | 11,994,391 293 | 740,498 243 | 11,088,228 139 165,665 
Ohio 67 103 | 3,256,588 | 6 | 11,525 76 | 3,226,459 | 21 18,604 
Indiana 53 82 | 1,645,624 21 | 35,444 | 44 | 1,586,040 | 17 24,140 
Illinois 64 96 | 3,323,909 12 49,414 60 | 3,246,959 24 27,536 
Michigan 67 203 | 2,473,939 131 367,101 | 30 | 2,045,295 42 61,613 
Wisconsin 62 191 | 1,294,331 123 277,014 | 33 983,545 35 33,772 
West North Central 489 | 890| 3,604,224 132 561,966} 214/| 2,568,137! 544| 474,191 
Minnesota 82 162 | 775,327 44 126,023 | 48 582,324 | 70 66,980 
lowa 99 190 | $833,057 32 133,086 | 49 573,190 | 109 126,781 
Nin] fof Tas] Rages |..u2 | BO] BY] Ba) Bl) as 
South Dakota 44 76} 105,203 | 5 | 3,425) 11 60,862 | 60 40.916 
Nebraska < | 87 165 429,340 38 142,170 27| 225,985] 100 61,185 
Kansas | 86 137 538,495 | 7 6,737 | 34| 452,330 96 79,428 
— — — i = a - - - — a — on 
South Atlantic | 148 390 | 6,696,796 | 159] 2,221,028 | 121 | 4,377,115 | 110 98,653 
Delaware 6 7 37,262 | 4 33,150 | 3 | 4,112 
Maryland | 13 30 | 930,815 | 3} 271,325 | 14| 649,595 13 9,965 

District of Columbia 2 3 458,000 1 3,000 | 2} 455.000 | 
Virginia 25 69 794,831 37 181,994 | 15 598,255 17 | 14,582 
West Virginia 11 35 962,505 | 11 100,940 | 14 856,610 10 | 4955 
North Carolina 29 79 | 1,354,053 | 48 | 657,570 | 20| 684,221 11 12,269 
South Carolina 15 41 790,761 | 28 650,644 | 8 | 134,930 | 5 | 5,187 
Georgia 14 46| 720,026 | 27| 342,892 | 14 374,900 | 5 | 2,234 
Florida 33 80 648,543 4 12,663 | 30 | 590,524 | 46 | 45,356 
— | — | . —_ 
East South Central 62 136 | 3,559,973 | 39 | 2,221,480 | 58 | 1,317,134 | 39 | 21,359 
entucky. .. 16 32 | 664,191 4| 238,860 | 23 423,176 | 5 | 2,155 
Yennemes 15 38 1,444,878 | 23 | 1,023,057 10 419,450 | 5 | 2,371 
Alabama 6 30 | 1,348,333 | 12} 959,563 11 384,940 | 7 3,830 
Mississippi 25 36} ‘102/571 | | 14| 89,568} — 29 | 13/003 
— . | = {———_ . —— 
West South Central | 176 398 | 2,995,871 | 36 | 385,247| 100) 2,362,491 | 269 | 248,133 
ne ae wie 23 41 | 256,315 | 6 102,008 14 132,445 21 | 21,862 
Ouisiana 34 62 650,177 | 13 599,520 | 49 | 50,657 
Oklahoma | 52 100} 532,662 4) 73,624 | 23 400,926 | 73 | 58,112 
Texas | 67 195 | 1,556,717 | 26 209,615 | 50 | 1,229,600) 119 | 117,502 
— - ai . AAS PB. a EDL E, SRE SB Se 
Mountain... | 180 418 | 2,707,538 198 | 2,021,293 | 67 562,763 | 153 | 123,482 
ve wag 18 36 | 373,296 | 21 358,313 | 4 11,968 | 11 | 3,015 
aho... 15 52 287,368 43 282,446 1 | 400 - 4,522 
Wyoming | 30 53 | 83,717 15 49 520 11 | 27,560 | 27 6,637 
Colorado 42 86 | 337,676 | 30 86,585 24 | 232,648 | 32 | 18,443 
New Mexico 22 47 | 177,666 6 25,090 13 | 126,762 28 | 25,814 
Arizona 18 52 681,364 15 540,759 10 | 94,675 27 | 45,930 
Utah 27 77 | 175,294 58 92,445 4 68,750 15 | 14,099 
Nevada “ 15| 591,157 10| 586,135 5 | 5,022 
Pacific 61 286 | 6,074,951 213 | 4,233,254 47 | 1,787,155 26 | 54,542 
Weshington 20 $8 1,738,855 41 | 1,534,212 10 202,320 7 | 2,323 
regon. 1 904,326 52 712,807 | 12 186,810 6 4,709 
California 23} 158| 3,431,770 120 | 1,986,235 | 25 | 1,398,025 13 | 47,510 





Notes: “ For the approximately 170 combination plants each type of prime mover is counted as a separate plant. 
Total includes 84 duplications because of utilities having generating plants in more than one state. 


Source: Federal Power Commission 
—Electrical Wor 
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Complete coverage 
at minimum cost 


WITH 64 YEARS 
OF TECHNICAL PROGRESS 


Ist IN CIRCULATION—To Electrical Engineers and Key Executives, a 
reader audience of more than 44,000. 

Ts# IN COVERAGE—Electrical Engineering reaches every branch of 
industry. 

Ts 'N EDITORIAL CONTENT—Authoritative and complete details of 
important discoveries, developments, ond the latest in engineering 
practice. 

$ IN READER INTEREST—ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING is directed to and 
holds the close attention of the progressive electrical engineers through. 
out industry. 

Ts# IN ECONOMY—ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, $300 page rate (12-time 
Black & White rate) saves you advertising dollars by direct presentation 
to the men who specify what to buy and where to buy it. 


CIRCULATION 


Offering the lowest page rate per thousand of circulation 
of any electrical publication 











Plan now to have Electrical Engineering 
deliver your message to the man who can say yes. 


You will find that LARGEST CIRCULATION | LOWEST COST 
' Pern in the electrical field per 1000 circulation 
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Electrical Engineering 


Official Publication of the American Institute of Electrical E ngineers, Publications Department 


500 FIFTH AVENUE SUITE 7-8, Lower Level =, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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SOURCE AND DISPOSAL OF ENERGY 
(In Millions of Kw.-Hr.) 
Generated from Add Total Sales to 
Year _ Total Imports — y for Losses Ultimate 
Fuel Water Generation from Used by Distribution Consumers 
Power Power Canada + ae 
1933 50,678 34,058 84,736 613 4,910 80,439 14,523 65,916 
1934 57,093 33,713 90,806 893 5,499 86,200 15,118 71,082 
1935.. 59,430 39,034 98,464 901 5,669 93,696 16,100 77,596 
1936.. 72,665 39,516 112,181 1,054 5,826 107,409 17,365 90,044 
1937.. 77,348 44,489 121,837 1,733 6,428 117,142 17,783 99, 359 
1938.. 71,847 44,834 116,681 1,867 6,990 111,558 17,826 93, ‘731 
1939... | 86,314 44.029 130,336 1/900 7,734 124/509 18,735 105,768 
1940 97,232 47,753 144,985 937 7,268 138,654 90,011 118,643 
1941. 116,908 51,262 168,170 927 6,335 162,762 22, ‘02 140, ‘060 
1942 125,002 64,179 189,181 1,448 6,611 184,018 24 ‘61 1 159, ‘407 
1943. 147,027 73,943 220,970 1,537 9,729 211,124 25,235 185 ‘889 
1944... 156,704 74,032 230,736 1/597 6,541 295,792 27,631 198,161 
1945 142,516 79,970 222,486 1,773 3,368 220,891 27,333 193,558 
144,772 78,406 223,178 1,666 4,576 220,268 29,473 190,794 
1947* 177,211 78,183 255,394 1,350 7,919 248 825 33,000 “15,825 








_ Sources: Federal Power Commission and Edison Electric Institute. * Estimated on revised 
basis which excludes former Mining and Manufacturing and Railroad and Railway classifications. 





The 1940 Census of Housing indicated were leveling off, as the result of gen- 
the following degrees of saturation for erally improved conditions, including 
electric lights, mechanical refrigerators supplies. Conduits were still in short 
and telephones. supply at the close of 1947, but copper 
Motors 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
reported 2,014 manufacturers of elec- 
trical machinery, with an output valued 
at $1,727,390,000. 








Some detailed production figures wire and cable were easier. 
from the 1939 Census of Manufac- = Sones % with %with Yared depending on size and applica- 
tures: Electric Mech. Tele- tion, but indications were for reasonable 
Value Lights Refrig. phones deliveries in most conventional types. 
(000) ‘ 
Residence lighting fixtures......... $ 42,467 Alabama ........ 43 24 13 aie » mere im shart « ; 
Motor vehicle lamps...............- 26,557 Arizona ......... #1 0 o om pomer Sette were Se sheet sapEty 
Domestic washing machines....... 48,512 Azmenses ivaciak 33 My 3 and heavy demand as the result of 
é Li DR ceccces v0 . 
Electric lighting equipment......... 113,364 Go lorado 78 a5 44 attempts to substitute horsepower for 
Electric ye eccccecccccoee yt ene MO a ze = i, pcb 
Conduits an BEB. cccccccccceses — —_ ee SFC06 S scle. 
Delaware ...c.;:; §2 50 41 
Control Apparatus .....cccceccccees “te Me ae Cl... 688 78 7s The housi sabe ; ; ” 
DT cc ens sienbabanbedatenkhéus es , ‘all ; : sing renaissance ¢ 3 
Wases amd fuse bieeks...........00 5.860 Aah ceccccoce yi 34 31 the ho Ising € 1al ance alone su 
Generators and motor-generator sete 46,850 Or S'8 sere see | <2 31 ficient to insure a high level of activity 
Household apparatus and appliances 116,088 —Napstaesute et 90 54 52 in 1948. Motor and apparatus repair 
Industrial and commercial appara- ae "Wathabet aap 34 rh 41 “gr , PP = pe 
tus and appliances............... 94,908 tone we eneneeees os 35 $0 work is plentiful. Electrical preventive 
te CPRREOOTS 8 cgg KANSAS .0.0.000. 72 40 52 maintenance is also becoming recog- 
mers an becl J 4€ 9 Se. ere ee , Kentucky ....... 52 29 22 “ng on : : 
Motors (including automotive po eed sation te 49 94 20) nized as good insurance. 
easter-eaeeee but oe ES ae 29 42 
motor-control apparatus) and mo- M lan : oe 0 al . Mie. te . . 
tor parts and supplies............ 123,060 et he EE es HH $1 $9 , Modern high intensity lighting and 
Switchboards, circult breakers, and ogg Michigan ........ 92 51 41 increased use of electricity for both 
DWEHOMED cccccccccccccccccccccces 76, Minnesota ....... 76 36 54 . . " a 
Transformers, induction voltage Mississippi ae 15 9 power and heating have helped in 
regulators, and current-limiting _ Missour eat a 41 42 crease demand for all types of electri- 
TOMGCOTO ccccccccccccccccccscccece 65,064 Montana ....... 71 37 28 ‘ : Cae : , 
Wiring devices ...........ccccceceee 34.788 Nebraska 7 37 49 cal equipment and supplies. Studies by 
i: vcdicwneneseunteaséon 25,099 Nevada 81 48 35 Electrical Construction & Maintenance 
New Hampshire. 87 39 47 indicate the following minimum sales 
u of the Census reports New Jersey ..... 97 60 43 - . 
th Lg pi — of the sheatetont ap New Mexico .... 49 27 15 potentials: 
nat oo. , - New York .... 96 62 42 
pliances produced in the United States roreh . ager lina ? 2 16 Industrial: $227,000,000 a year for 
in 1939 were sold to wholesalers and ona" 8k 59 45 apparatus, supplies and fixtures for 
; ore 7 7 > > ; » ‘ . e* . 55 3 3 . . ° 
jobbe = ge per = age ee Oklahoma .. 55 31 31 maintenance and modernization, plus 
manufacturers to retailers. €S Pennsylvania 92 0 40 $72,500,000 a year for apparatus, sup- 
; elli ranizati me thode Island .... 98 42 42 Sg. hs 
through selling organizations owned pease ee oe 25 3 plies and fixtures for conversion of 
and operat e d by manufac turers South Dakota ... 57 25 40 war plants during the first two post 
amounted to 15.2 per cent (11.5 per a nr aa anon Hy <6 38 war years. 
cent through their own retail outlets tah .:..:.::... 94 51 37 
and 3.7 per cent through their whole- A ty veeeeees a z 7 Commercial: $165,350,000 a year for 
sale branches). Sales direct to indus- washington ..... 91 42 41 apparatus, supplies and fixtures for 
trial, commercial and other users were {est Virginia ... p * new construction, modernization and 
CONST «scene ‘ o 
6.2 per cent. Wyoming ....... 71 39 34 maintenance. 
. . UW. Be ceccccces 77 44 39 
In the field of generating, distribu- Residential: $91,000,000 a year for 


tion and industrial apparatus, and ap- 
paratus for incorporation in manufac- 
tured products, 56.7 per cent was sold 
through manufacturers’ own wholesale 
selling organizations, and 22.6 per cent 
direct to industrial, commercial and 
other users. Sales to wholesalers and 
jobbers accounted for 10.6 per cent. 
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Construction and 


Maintenance 


Higher costs had little effect on the 
market for electrical construction in 
1947. There was evidence that costs 


wiring supplies and fixtures for new 
construction and modernization. 


Institutional (Schools, colleges hos 
pitals, churches): $84,000,000 a year 
for apparatus, supplies and fixtures fo: 
xew construction, modernization an 
maintenance. 
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ELECTRICAL WEST «6 


Spokesman for the Most Highly Electrified Section of the U.S. 


Established 1887 
68 POST STREET @ 


San Francisco 4, Calif. 





MARKET 


FUNDAMENTALS—There are basic Western Characteristics of 
size, geographic isolation, unity of thought, climatic difference and 
a growing industrial-agricultural economy. To these must be added 
certain specific electrical influences affecting the market served by 
this magazine. (1) Hydro power predominates (73% of the total). 
(2) Fuel power is produced with oil or natural gas. (3) Trans- 
mission distances are long, voltages high and interconnections fre- 
quent; pooled operation of systems has been developed to a high 
degree. (4) Per capita electrical usage is nearly twice the national 
average; coupled with low rates, this assures maximum customer 
acceptance of all things electrical. (5) Rural electrification tops 
the nation. (6) These factors tend to emphasize the regional nature 
of the problems of sales, engineering, operating and construction 
techniques and make electrical progress a matter of local initiative. 
This has insured for over 60 years intense local interest in the 


area's magazine, ELECTRICAL WEST. 


UTILITY—Accelerated industrial and population growth has in- 
creased load demands enormously. Utility system expansions have 
barely been able to keep pace with demand and total new con- 
struction scheduled for the period up to 1950 now exceeds 3,250,000 
kw. Expenditures for new construction will approach $500,000,000 
and will hold close to that level for another four years. One 
California utility has ordered a sixth 100,000 kw steam turbo 
generator for installation before 1951. Its construction expendi- 
tures are running $10,000,000 per month. Another utility has 
programmed 16,300 miles of extensions to its distribution system 
with a construction capacity under 5000 miles per year. 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL—More than 20% of all U. S. 
construction is in the far western states. Building permits for the 
first quarter of 1948 for the seven states in the Twelfth Federal 
Reserve District were 57% ahead of 1947. New residential permits 
were 71% ahead. In the Los Angeles Metropolitan Area last year 
factory expansion totaled $132,000,000. The San Francisco Bay 
Area 1947 expenditures were $152,000,000 for 481 new plants and 
335 expansions. There is a backlog of industrial power applications 
n all parts of the far west from Denver to Salt Lake to San 
Francisco and from San Diego to Portland to Seattle and Vancouver. 


APPLIANCES—The replacement market alone is sufficiently large 
to carry the whole appliance trade of the region through the two 
or three years until power will be available in abundance. West 
Coast population has expanded 40% since 1940. By 1950 Cali- 
fornia will have over 10,000,000, Washington over 2,250,000 and 
Oregon over 1,500,000. 


EDITORS 


In addition to being thoroughly familiar with the problems of the 
fields served by ELECTRICAL WEST, the staff of six editors has a 
background of many years’ experience in technical merchandising 
and publishing fields. Three editors are engineers, two have worked 
on metropolitan newspapers, and all have had sales training and 
experience. They are well known and active in all of the Western 
electrical organizations. Their work is supplemented by 10 field 

rrespondents and they have the advice of a unique board of 15 
consulting editors, each a prominent electrical leader. The paper 
also has access to the facilities of the McGraw-Hill Pacific Coast 
‘ews Bureau. This set-up keeps ELECTRICAL WEST in closest 
contact with all developments in the electrical field. 


BASIC DATA 


nded in San Francisco in 1887, the magazine was purchased by 
Graw-Hill 30 years ago, renamed ELECTRICAL WEST in 1927. 
san A. B. C., A. B. P., McGraw-Hill publication, dedicated to 
ng the electrical industry in the eleven Western states. It has 
wn with its region, so that today, ELECTRICAL WEST offers 
manufacturer and supplier the lowest-cost means of advertising 
what literally is the fastest growing electrical market in the 


nal 


-_> 


- wo 


World. Every month ELECTRICAL WEST goes to the men who 
specify and buy for the West. 

To'al net paid A. B. C. (Dec. 1947, 6 mos. eee 8316 
Toial distribution (1947, 7 mos. average) ..... 8800 
: »wal Rate ... : ; 80.8% 


cription price . .$2.00 per year 
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Of all subscribers (A. B. C.) 94% are in the eleven Western 
states; 53% are electrical light and power company executive, 
engineering and sales personnel; 23% are contractors, dealers and 
jobbers; 4% are independent electrical engineers; 11% are manu- 
facturers and their agents; 4% are industrial plant engineers and 
electricians. Publication date, |0th of publication month. Proofs 
furnished when copy and cuts are received before |0th of preceding 
month. Final closing date |5th of preceding month (no proofs). 
Plates should be shipped to Wolfer Printing Co., Attn. Electrical 
West, 416 Wall St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. Insertion orders, copy 
and layouts should be sent to Advertising Dept., Electrical West, 
68 Post St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


SCHEDULES 


ELECTRICAL WEST aims at breadth and balance in every issue. 
Purpose is to insure editorial material of value to each segment of 
readership as well as news and articles of general interest. How- 
ever, there are occasions when advertisers can profitably key 
advertising copy to editorial developments. The following schedule 
may be helpful. 


@ FEBRUARY—Review and Forecast 


This reference section comprises an exclusive unduplicated digest 
which is now in its 29th year. It presents a graphic review of 
electrical progress and trends in the eleven Western States, plus 
a detailed report on each utility area. 


@ APRiL—Manufacturers' Directory Supplement 

To answer a sustained demand for ready information on where to 
buy electrical products in the Far West, the editors have annually 
furnished this special service. Fifty-two pages list without charge 
the Western offices and/or Western representatives of electrical 
manufacturers, the Western service and repair stations for appara- 
tus and appliances and other useful and pertinent buying informa- 
tion. The directory is published as a separate supplement, dis- 
tributed with the regular April issue. 


e JUNE—Convention-in-Print 


As a service to Western associations, which are more cooperative 
and more closely coordinated than in other regions, this issue has 
been published annually as a focal point for the year's work. 
Important and significant papers and discussions are printed here for 
the first time. Manufacturers have used the advertising pages as a 
“convention exhibit with attendant benefits in attention and sales. 


e SEPTEMBER—Lighting 


An expanded lighting section interprets for those concerned with 
Western application, latest developments in residential, commer- 
cial, industrial and protective lighting. 


e OCTOBER—Industrial Electrification 


Unprecedented industrial development stemming from the war has 
continued as the Western and Pacific Basin markets expanded. New 
plants mean new methods and techniques in industrial electrification. 
These are classified, studied and reviewed with special emphasis 
on coordinated Western industrial development programs. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


CHICAGO I! 
W. B. Heaps, 520 No. Michigan Ave., Whitehall 7900 
T. H. Barry, 520 No. Michigan Ave., Whitehall 7900 


NEW YORK 18 
John P. Eichorn, 330 West 42nd St., Medallion 3-0700 


CLEVELAND 15 
Frank Seiler, 1510 Hanna Bldg., Superior 7000 


LOS ANGELES 14 
W. D. Lanier, 621 So. Hope St., Michigan 3873 


SAN FRANCISCO 4 
T. H. Carmody, 68 Post St., Douglas 2-4600 


McGRAW-HILL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
68 POST STREET SAN FRANCISCO 4 
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Electrical Machinery Plants 


By Value of Products 


% 

No. of of Total 

Plants Value 
$5,000 to $19,999... se, 0.3 
$20,000 to $49,999.......... 339 0.6 
$50,000 to $99,999.......... 274 1.1 
$100,000 to $249,999... coo oes 3.2 
$250,000 to $499,999.... 191 3.9 
$500.000 to $999,999 pees 166 6.8 
$1,000,000 to $2,499,999..... 179 16.4 
$2,500,000 to $4,999,999.. 80 30.8 
$5,000,000 and over........ 63 36.9 
We Ge ccevececceceneecese 2,014 100.0 


—1939 Census of Manufactures 





Engineered Construction (Bridges, 
tunnels, airports, etc.) : $63,000,000 for 
apparatus, supplies and fixtures for 
new construction only. 


Government Construction (Post of- 
fices, courthouses, office buildings, etc. 

Federal, State and Municipal): $58,- 
000,000 for apparatus, supplies and 
fixtures for new construction, modern- 
ization and maintenance. 


In the maintenance end of this mar- 
ket, some 10,000 industrial plants are 
sufficiently large and have such ex- 
tensive electrical systems that they em- 
ploy a staff of electricians to operate 
and maintain their installations. 


Products commonly purchased in this 
market include conduit, conduit fittings, 
boxes, accessories, control equipment, 
electronic controls and apparatus, in- 
fra-red devices, electrical appliances, 
electric heating equipment, fuses, gen- 
erators, instruments, insulating mate- 
rials, lighting equipment, motors, mo- 
tor repair parts and equipment, pole 
line hardware, power transmission 
equipment, safety switches, signalling 
equipment, switchboards and panel- 
boards, tools (manual and electric), 
transformers, ventilating fans and 
blowers, wire and cable, wiring devices 
and other apparatus and materials 
used in the installation, maintenance, 
modernization and repair of electrical 
equipment. 


Distribution 


About 150 full-line wholesalers re 
porting to the Bureau of the Census 
had 1947 sales 63 per cent above 1946 
and 314 per cent above 1939, the last 
census year. This compared with a 
1947 gain of 20 per cent for all whole- 
salers. 

Credit losses of electrical wholesalers 
were the same as all other jobbers, 
0.07 per cent of 1947 credit sales, com- 
pared with 0.04 per cent in 1946. 

The Department of Commerce es- 
timated 1947 sales of household appli- 
ance and radio dealers at $2,464 million, 
a gain of 46 per cent over 1946 and 363 
per cent over 1939. Not all of this con. 
sisted of electrical merchandise. 
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Generation of Power in the United States 


55 


Billions of Kwhr 





Source: Edison Electric Institute 
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Electrical Merchandising gave the 
following 1947 production figures on 
leading electrical products: 


No Value 

(000) (000 
Refrigerators 3,400 $816,000 
Ranges 1,200 276,000 
Electric blanket 550 23,650 
Vacuum cleaners 8,704 281,504 
Clocks 9,645 70,312 
Dishwashers 100 23,500 
Disposers 100 12,500 
Heaters, radiators 1,866 26,100 
Ironing machines 564 63,571 
Irons 9,400 100,046 
Shavers 2 100 42,000 
Electric washing machines 3,573 569,536 
Water heaters, storage 1,100 143,000 


Of all major appliances, only refrig- 
erators failed to set a new peak in 1947. 
Steel shortages retarded refrigerator 
production. 

Electrical Merchandising estimated 
the following percentages of saturation 
for leading electrical appliances: irons, 
95.0; refrigerators, 71.2; electric wash- 
ers, 63.4; toasters, 61.3; floor cleaners, 
49.5: coffee makers, 47.2; ranges 14.5; 
ironers, 7.3; clocks, 82.1; waffle irons, 
25.7; heating pads, 26.0; heaters and 
radiators, 21.2; hot plates, 17.5; roast- 
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ers, 6.0; storage water heaters, 6.9; 
radio, 90.4; fluorescent lamps, 15.7. 


Sales of home and farm freezers 


in 1947 are believed to have been close 
to 500,000, two leading manufacturers’ 


organizations reporting actual ship 
ments of 430,000. 


Lamp shipments in 1947 were 1,751 
million and the Planned Lighting Pro 
gram, a new all-industry effort, is ex 
pected to drive the 1948 figure stil 
higher. 

The final summary of the 193! 
Census of Business indicated 3,072 es 
tablishments engaged in wholesalin 
electrical goods. Their volume wa 
$788,024,000, a gain of 36.6 per cer 
over 1935 and only 7.0 per cent belo 


the peak year of 1929. The number of 
active proprietors was 1,555; employes, 


37,821; payroll, $71,599,000. Abo 
270 of these wholesalers are membe! 
of the General Electric, Westinghou 
and Graybar group. 


The census broke down its report ¢ 
follows: 
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Use ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER to Reach the 


BUYERS in the Electric Utility Market 








THE EXPANDING POWER MARKET 


These factors ensure BIG market years for electrical equipment 
ind supply manufacturers: 


1 There is still a large backlog of arrested power system 
*« growth and maintenance in power transmission, distribu- 
tion and production facilities. 


2 There is a large amount of deferred replacement of ob- 
* solete equipment which will be replaced with modern 
and more efficient apparatus. 


3 There is a pressing need to modernize for economy to 
* meet the squeeze between higher operating costs and 
lower rates. 


4 The still pent-up demand for civilian electrical appliances 

« will be intensified by aggressive promotion of new services 
ind will be refles ted in increased demands on, and subse 
quent enlargement of, electrical systems. 


5 There is a definite political pressure for additional ex- 

® tentions to rural electri systems and for Federal power 
developments, possibly as make-work projects in the im- 
mediate postwar years. 


lhe electric utility market is composed of clearly defined buying 
ts—nearly 4,000 operating divisions of power companies, 
KhEA’s municipal systems and Federal power projects, all cov 
ed by ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. These units buy 
ions of dollars’ worth of equipment, apparatus and supplies 


ry month. 


oof that the growth of the electric utility market offers manu 
turers greater sales potential than ever before is found in 
ent industry statistics: 


@ 183.000 new customers are being added to power company 


lines every month—a gross rate of a million new users a 
vear. 


Unquestioned Reader {eceptance among the 


THE MAGAZINE 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER is the one “vertical” business paper 
designed to cover all phases of electric utility operations. This progres- 
sive business paper offers electrical manufacturers an economical and 
effective medium for reaching the buyers in the biggest single segment 
of the electrical market. Editorial content is geared to the readership 
needs of the key men in all departments of the operating companies. 
Edited from the field, its contents are authorized largely by top-flight 
power company engineers and executives. Colorful attractive format 
provides maximum display for its advertisers. Reader acceptance, as 
demonstrated by pulling power in both advertising and editorial in- 
quiries, assures attention for sales messages. Published continuously 
since 1922, the magazine has enjoyed a steady growth and is regularly 
on the advertising schedules of the leading electrical manufacturers in 
the United States. 


@ 10,000,000 kilowatts of new generating capacity will be 
required to meet the electrical demand of 1952. 

@ The privately owned power companies are spending at the 
rate of $114 Billion for new plants and equipment. 


This rate of growth exceeds any other period in the industry’s 
history. 

Power companies will be large outlets for appliances, too—a 
recent Electrical Publications Survey made through the leading 
power companies indicated that nearly 60 per cent will be 
active merchandisers of appliances and the others will have strong 
dealer cooperative merchandising programs aimed at helping 
dealers in their respective territories sell more load-building 
devices. 


THE AUDIENCE 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER’S readers are carefully se- 
lected from the top bracket of each electric utility organiza- 
tion of the country. Over 90 per cent of the copies are in- 
dividually addressed to key utility executives who have purchasing 
responsibilities or authority. On its circulation list are included 
all the Rural Electrification Cooperatives having more than 500 
meters. The selected readership of ELE( TRI¢ LIGHT AND 
POWER assures the advertiser of: 


1. Complete coverage of all buying units in the industry. 


2 Positive contact with the men with buying authority in 
e those units. 


3 No waste circulation. 
. 


4 Stability of readership which enhances the value of sus- 
e tained advertising programs. 


And ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER is the one magazine 
which provides an audited vocational breakdown of its reader- 
ship through CCA. 


BUYERS in the utility market will bring maxi- 


mum return on your advertising investment in ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. Ask our 
nearest representative to show you the results of a recent reader check which proves conclu- 
sively the quality of readership and the acceptance of ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 


among the electric power industry’s top executives. 


IN NEW YORK IN CLEVELAND 
T. S. Hudson E. C. Bennett 
101 Park Ave. 1836 Euclid Ave. 


ON THE 
PACIFIC COAST 
R. J. Birch & Co. 


San Francisco-Los Angeles 


IN CHICAGO 
W. J. Stevens 
360 N. Michigan Ave. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 


Editorial and general offices: 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
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Condensed Data on... 








CHANGE OF NAME ANNOUNCEMENT 


Effective with the 1948 edition, the service long recognized 
throughout industry as ELECTRICAL BUYER'S REFERENCE 
(E-B-R) is to be published in four volumes which will appear 
thereafter under the title of ELECTRICAL CATALOGS 

ELECTRICAL CATALOGS will reach —and efficiently serve — 
all previous users of E-B-R, as well as many new recipients 


including an export distribution never before offered 


DEFINITION 
ELECTRICAL CATALOGS are a completely indexed collection of 


manufacturer's catalogs collated and pre-filed into four bound 
volumes for distribution singly to separate groups of individuals, 
each of the groups comprising a Specific Market for certain types 


of electrical and allied products and materials 


FIELD COVERED... 
“The Zone of Electrical Buying Influence” 
ELECTRICAL CATALOGS are designed to reach all the men, 


regardless of title, who possess the electrical knowledge, expe- 
rience, and responsibility for selection of electrical products for 
their companies. These men, collectively, comprise a “Zone of 
Electrical Buying Influence’’—as indicated by the following 
simple diagram which crosses every industry which uses elec- 
trical equipment or materials, whether for generation, transmis- 
sion, or distribution of electrical energy; for plant construction 
or maintenance, for process operations; or as component parts 


for other manufactured products 
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FOUR SPECIFIC MARKETS... 
ELECTRICAL CATALOGS are designed to reach the following 


major classifications of the overall market for electrical equip 
ment, materials and products. These markets are identified 
by the functions performed by the individuals who receive any 
particular volume. Thus the user is assured of more catalog data 


on products of interest to his specialized needs. 


FOR PRODUCT ENGINEERS 


The Market — Individuals responsible for the specification and 
purchase of electrical products and allied materials used as 
component parts in the manufacture of industrial, commercial 
and residential equipment and appliances 

The Men— Executives, Engineering Designers, 
Superintendents of manufacturing companies; 
Design Engineers, and Consultants 


Productior 
Independent 


FOR INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


The Market — Operating personnel responsible for the specifi 
cation and purchase of electrical equipment and product: 
used for construction, operation and maintenance of genera 
industrial manufacturing plants, processing plants, iron and 
steel mills, electrified railways, mines and refineries 

The Men — Executives, Plant and Works Managers, Superin 
tendents, Electrical Engineers, Research Engineers, and Con 


sultants. 


FOR CONTRACTORS AND WHOLESALERS 


The Market — Individuals other than plant operating personne 
responsible for recommendation, resale and installation 
electrical products for industrial and commercial establish 
ments. 

The Men— Contractors, Consulting Engineers, Power Sale 
Engineers, Wholesale Electrical Equipment Dealers; serving 
Industrial Plants, Hospitals, Hotels, Schools, Stores, Commer 
cial and Institutional Buildings. 


_| FOR ELECTRIC UTILITIES 


The Market — Operating personnel and consultants respons 

ble for the specification and purchase of machinery, equi 

ment and materials used for the generation, transmission an‘ 
distribution of electrical energy. 

The Men — Executives, Plant Superintendents, Chief Engineers 
and Engineers employed in Municipal Power Systems, Priva‘ 
and Public Utility Companies, Rural Electric Co-operatives, and 
Industrial, Railroad and Mine Generating Plants; Consultan‘ 
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DISTRIBUTION ... 


As the McGraw-Hill plan for Specific Market Distribution permits 


product manufacturers to contract for pre-filing their catalogs in 
my single volume — or combination of volumes as outlined — it 
is possible for them to choose and reach — with a minimum of 
waste — all the important buyers who represent the major mar- 
ket for their products. 


Therefore, catalogers having a multiple line which includes 
equipment and materials useful for both the generation and the 
utilization of electrical energy may elect to reach the entire 
Zone of Electrical Buying Influence” ... but if their product 
ne is of specialized interest, they may select a distribution pat- 
ern designed to cover only those groups known to have a 
mmon interest in the particular products offered; or they can 


lirect separate catalogs to separate markets. 


Distribution to Specific Market Groups 
Run-OF-Booxk PAGES 
Manufacturers may contract to pre-file run-of-book pages, in 











Distribution Unit Combinations #1, #2 and #3. 
Distribution 
(1948 editions) 
Product Engineers 6,000 
Industrial Plants 15,300 
Contractors and Wholesalers 9,500 
Electric Utilities 7,000 
Total (includes 2,500 Export) 37,800 
Unit 2: 
Product Engineers 6,000 
Industrial Plants . 15,300 
Contractors and Wholesalers 9,500 
Total (includes 2,000 Export) 30,800 
Electric Utilities 7,000 
vontractors and Wholesalers 9,500 
Total (includes 1,500 Export) 16,500 


INSERTS 

Supplied inserts of four or more pages may be pre-filed for dis- 
bution in any one of the following Specific Market Units, or in 

iny combination of units requested: 


Distribution 


Unit 4: 

Product Engineers (U.S.A. only) 6,000 
Unit 5: 

Industrial Plants (includes 1,500 export) 15,300 
Unit 6: 

Contractors and Wholesalers (includes 500 Export) 9,500 
Unit 7: 

Electric Utilities (includes 500 export). 7,000 
Distribution to Consulting Engineers is included in each Specific 
- 


irket Unit and Unit Combination. 


ires are based on Selected Industry Distribution, which covers 
y those men representing direct buying influence within the 
industry groups served. To provide copies for catalogers, agen- 
c and other miscellaneous users, the total edition of the 1948 
El-ctrical Catalogs is 1,000 more than figures shown. 


Ff ATURES OF THE ELECTRICAL CATALOGS PLAN 
l. Use of Distribution List—The ELECTRICAL CATALOGS serv- 
ice plan includes free use of the valuable list of catalog users. 
In «ddition, McGraw-Hill facilities for direct mail distribution of 
lementary material to special break down listings is avail- 
to manufacturers who have catalogs pre-filed in the current 
ed n. 


Qa 2 
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2. Selected Industry Distribution—As ELECTRICAL CATALOGS 
distribution is based solely on the number of catalogs actually 
delivered to men with direct buying influence, manufacturers 
can confine their printing orders to the number of actual pros- 
pects they know they have a chance of selling. Significant 
savings in the present high cost of catalog production are there- 
fore realized. 


3. The Classified Product Directory—A classified directory, de- 
signed to cover all known manufacturers recognized as regular 
sources of supply for all types of electrical products, is included 
as a bound-in section of each volume of the ELECTRICAL 
CATALOGS. 


Manufacturers who have catalogs pre-filed in the ELECTRICAL 
CATALOGS are listed in the directory in prominent bold face 
type, with a reference to the pages on which their product infor- 
mation may be found. 


4. An Alphabetical Company Name and Trade Name Index 
provides the catalog user with another time-saving short-cut 
when he knows the manufacturer, or brand name, of the product 
he wants to order. 


5. Promotion of Use—Product information filed in the ELECTRI- 
CAL CATALOGS receives the merchandising benefit of adver- 
tising placed in ELECTRICAL WORLD, ELECTRICAL WHOLE- 
SALING and ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION and MAINTENANCE, 


world recognized McGraw-Hill publications. 


This promotion develops and accelerates active usage of the 
books, and consideration of the products covered. It reaches 
new men coming into buying authority and reminds present 
receivers to see that the catalogs are made available to al] men 
in their group who influence the selection of electrical equipment. 


6. Copy Consultation—Services of the publishing staff of the 
ELECTRICAL CATALOGS are available to all manufacturers 
and their agencies for counsel regarding the preparation of 
copy, design and layout, field product interests, etc. Preliminary 
catalog layouts will be submitted at no extra cost when this 
service is requested. 


CLOSING DATES AND RATES... 


Last forms close December 3lst; supplied inserts acceptable to 
February 15th. 


McGRAW-HILL CATALOG SERVICE 


Division of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. LOngacre 4-3000 


Headquarters 


S. J. ALLING, General Manager 
E. A. CRENSHAW, Sales Service Manager 
E. E. SAMMIS, Production Mgr. F. RICE, Distribution Mgr. 


District Managers 


ATLANTA 3 R. C. Maultsby 
1311 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg. 


BOSTON I|6 D. T. Coster 
1427 Statler Bldg. 


CHICAGO I! SH. T. Langham 


{W. R. Wensley 
NEW YORK I8 )D. T. Coster 


330 West 42nd St. 


PHILADELPHIA 3 A. M. Carroll 
Architects Bidg., 17th & Sansom St. 


PITTSBURGH 22 


(M. |. O'Connell 
520 North Michigan Ave. 
CLEVELAND I|5 H. C. Morgan 
1510 Hanna Bidg. 
LOS ANGELES 14 C. W. Dysinger 
62! South Hope St. 


H. C. Morgan 
738-9 Oliver Bldg. 


ST. LOUIS 8 M. 1. O'Connell 
Continental Bidg. 


SAN FRANCISCO 4 J. W. Ofterson 
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Looking Into The Crystal Ball 





KwH od FORECASTING the use of electric power for 
BILLIONS _— the next ten years, these curves provide a 
200 — reasonable gage of future utility activity. 


Taken from a talk by Tom Fort of the West- 
inghouse Electric Corp before a recent meet- 
ing of the Arkansas Utility Association, the 
curves were originally developed by the com- 
~ 120 bined economic, sales, engineering and mar- 





ket development staffs of Westinghouse in 
' ; 
80 conjunction with many of the country’s lead- 


ing utility companies, banks, industries, and 
various agencies of the government. 
~ 40 Depicted are the estimated growths for 





residential, business and industry loads, as 
well as an indication of the generating facili- 


927 61952 «(1957 1942 1947 1952 1957 ties that will be needed if these tremendous 


HEAVY INDUSTRY will use a greatly increased amount of elec- expansions actually occur. 
tric power. This use of energy will increase from 114 billion kwh 
per year to 194 billion kwhr 
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AVERAGE RESIDENTIAL LOAD at the end of last year was SMALL BUSINESS and small industries will continue to increase 


1,438 kwhr per year. By 1957 it is estimated that the average their use of electric power. It is expected that this part of 
residential use of power will be 2,400 kwhr per year energy sales will go from 38 to 58 billion kwhr 
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IN 1957, approximately 430 billion kwhr will have to be gen- GENERATING FACILITIES will have to be expanded by more 
erated compared with 256 billion last year, allowing 15% for than 80% to carry these greatly increased loads during the next 
system losses decade 
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Established in 1927, ELECTRIC- 
ITY ON THE FARM Magazine was 
primarily designed to meet the de- 
mand from Power Companies for 
a magazine to educate farmers to 
a wider use of their electric serv- 
ice. Then one farm in 20 was elec- 
trified. Now more than half are 
connected with power lines. 


During these 21 years of pro- 
gress this ‘“‘National Magazine of 
Rural Electrification” has been 
instigating development, helping 
to chart the course, counseling its 
readers. It has been the informing 
and coordinating factor between 
the electrified farm industry, the 
electric power producers and elec- 
trical product manufacturers and 
dealers. 


The magazine is factual. It is 
written in friendly style and under- 
standable language. Editor Geo. 
W. Kable is recognized as an out- 
stading leader of rural electrifica- 
tion—in research as well as in 
education and application. 


ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM 
Magazine has been first to tell 
about and has pioneered such 
applications as mow hay finishers, 
small electric grain and baled hay 
elevators, electric barn cleaners, 
barn and poultry house ventila- 
tion, farm food freezers. Ques- 
tions and Answers is a very pop- 
ular monthly feature. “Electrical 
Housekeeping” is another widely 
read regular department. 








V NO WASTE CIRCULATION 


All farm families selected to receive this magazine have 
high-line electric power service available. 


V QUALITY READERSHIP 


Circulation is hand-picked by more than 300 Power 
Companies and REA Electric Coops who pay from 40c 
to 50c for each annual subscription. Now more than 
half million per issue. 


V EDITORIAL SUPPORT 


Editorial pages are devoted exclusively to factual 
information and “how to do it” articles about the uses 
of electricity on farms and in farm homes. Your adver- 
tising need only tell “what with” and why your brand 
is better. 


V DEALER STIMULATION 


In addition to its farmer circulation, ELECTRICITY 
ON THE FARM Magazine reaches selected electric 
farm equipment dealers in areas where farm families 
receive this magazine. Dealers are thus kept informed 
on what their farm trade will need and want, and 
encouraged to solicit farm electrical business more 
aggressively. 


VEDUCATOR’S GUIDE 


In its 21 years of service this magazine has become 
the reference guide on farm electrical applications and 
equipment for the many advisory groups interested in 
rural electrification development. Leaders in Agricul- 
tural Colleges, Vo Ag teachers, County Ag agents, 
Home Demonstration agents, Sales and service personnel 
of Power Suppliers as well as Equipment distributors 
and dealers turn to it for authoritative information on 
how to do it and where to get it. 


ELECTRICITY «. FARM Magazine 


24 WEST 40 ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. @ 8 SO. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
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No. of 
Est. 


Saies 
(009) 





Products 
Electrical 


merchandise (gen- 


eral) sennnenes saesces Ge Gena 
Apparatus and equipment.... 207 24,214 
Wiring supplies and construc- 

CHUN GRREOTERED ccccccecocecs 955 126,738 
Radios and equipment...... 668 112,435 


Refrigerators 

(household ) 159 118,018 
All other ase 628 106,242 

The 1939 Census of Business reported 
11,095 household appliance dealers with 
sales of $294,518,000, and 6,907 radio- 
household appliance stores with volume 
of $190,180. There were 2,409 radio 
stores with sales of $22,901,000 and 
502 radio-musical instrument stores, 
$25,774,000. 


The 1939 volume of household appli- 
ance dealers was divided as follows: In- 
dependents, 31.4 per cent; chains, 18.3 
per cent; leased departments, 1.7 per 
cent; utility-operated stores, 47.1 per 
cent; house-to-house, 1.4 per cent; other 
types, 0.1 per cent. 


The sales of radio-household appli- 
ance dealers were divided as follows: 
Independents, 84.1 per cent; chains, 
10.2 per cent; leased departments, 0.8 
per cent; utility-operated stores, 3.9 
per cent; house-to-house, 0.2 per cent; 
other types, 0.8 per cent. Comparable 
figures are not available for 1935. 


Rural Electrification 


The Edison Electric Institute 
timated the number of electrified farms 
at 3,817,100 at the close of 1947. This 
was 65.1 per cent of the total. The De- 
partment of Agriculture estimated 1947 
exclusive 


es- 


farm income at $30 billion, 
of government payments of $340 mil- 
lion. 

The 1945 Census of Agriculture 


found 3,485,489 farms, or 59.5 per cent 
of the total, within one-fourth mile of 
a power distribution line. The count by 
states: 


Farms with 


(000) Total 
Alabama 109.3 49 
Arizona 9 71 
Arkansa 80.5 41 
California 121.7 SS 
Colorad 6.0 4 
‘ ecticut a4 3 
Demware ‘ J 
Ly. of ¢ i I l ind v 
I da é " 
reia 6 
ldal 2 5 ~ 
lilir 129.4 8 
Indiana 11.0 \ 
wi 145 0 
Kat i +1 
Ine 111 ‘ 
La " 6 
Mai ( 
Ma ict 
Michiga 1 R8 
Minne ] 7 8 
Mi I 11% t 
Mi } 
Montana 
Nebra i SS i4 
Nevada , 
New Hampsl 8 8 
New Jersey j 
New Men { 
New York r 8 
North Car i ] 6 8 
North Dal i 7 i 
Ohio 182.0 
Oklahoma 64. ’ 
Oregor 19 4 ) 
Pennsylvania 41 82 
Rh 1 i na 2 oy 
> h ¢ na 1. 6° 
Sout l b " 1.8 17 
Ter 8 4/ 
Texa 207.8 4 
tal 20.4 7 


rr cudeneee 20.2 76 
Cy c.6 swe sliemedeeant oe 1.6 53 
Washington venenué ‘ee 69.1 7 
West Virginia .. ov pened 418.2 49 
Wisconsin 140.4 79 
Wyoming . ; . 5.4 41 

I Ss sodeusaunés 3,485.5 59 


West Coast 

Keeping pace with the growing popu- 
lation and expanding industry is tax- 
ing the capacity and facilities of all 
branches of the electrical industry in 
the 11 Far Western states. The 1947 
gains, which were record-breaking for 
most organizations are continuing into 
1948 with no sign of letup. Agriculture, 
industry, commercial businesses and 
construction continue to set new records. 
Principal worry at the moment is the 
ability of the electric light and power 
industry to meet the unprecedented 
growing demands for service. Acute 
drouth in northern California in the 
early spring forcibly focused attention 
on the deficiency. Now the Pacific 
Northwest is similarly threatened, par- 
ticularly should deficient water supplies 
in late 1948 and 1949 develop. 


Electric utilities will increase gen- 
erating facilities by 1% million kilo- 
watts in 1948. Total new construction 


scheduled for the period up to 1950 now 
exceeds 3% million kilowatts. Expendi- 
tures for new construction will approach 
$500,000,000 in 1948 and will hold close 
to that level for another four years. 
One California utility has just ordered 
a sixth 100,000-kw. steam turbo-gener- 
ator for installation on its system be- 
fore 1951. Its construction expenditures 
are running $10,000,000 per month. 
Another utility breaks its 1948 
struction program down as follows: 


con- 


Generation 
Transmission 
Distribution 


9,000,000 
19,600,000 


Total $51,800,000 


This same company has budgeted an 
additional $54,800,000 for 1949. Still 
another organization has programmed 
16,300 miles of extensions to its 
tribution system with a construction 
capacity of something under 5,000 miles 
per year. Still another major project 
is a $9,000,000 reconstruction program 
for the metropolitan underground sys- 
tem in the large West Coast 
cities. 

The drought that slowed down elec- 
trica! activity in northern and central 
California has turned out to be a boon. 
In one rural division of Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co. the applications for elec- 
tric pumping installations now. exceed 
2,500 with an aggregate connected load 
of 78,000 hp. Connections are being 
made at the rate of 250 per month. In 
the same district there are 756 appli- 
cations pending for industrial power, 
totaling 35,000 hp. The same conditions 
apply to agriculture in both of Coli- 
fornia’s great valleys. The industrial 


dis- 


one of 


backlog is typical of every region of 
the Far West from Denver to Salt Lake 
to San Francisco and from San Diego 
to Seattle and Vancouver, B. C. 
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Population growth is one of the key 
factors. Between 1940 and 1947 the 
U. S. as a whole showed a 8.9% growth. 
During the same period West Coast 
population expanded 40%. Governor 
Warren predicts California will have 
a 1950 total of 10,270,000 people. Wash- 
ington should have 2,323,000 and Ore- 
gon 1,597,000 on the same date. This 
would place California ahead of Penn- 
sylvania and give the three Coast states 
a total greater than New York. 


Along with population as a market 
factor is income. California and Wash- 
ington incomes have been above the 
level of New York and Connecticut, the 
two national leaders. In the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area the average annual in- 
come is $1,708 per capita and this is 
typical of the region. 

In an area of such dynamic growth 
it is natural that construction is a major 
item. More than 20% of all U. S. con- 
struction is in the Far Western States. 
In California alone total construction 
is running at a $2,000,000,000 annual 
rate. Building permits for the first 
quarter of 1948 for the seven states in 
the Twelfth Federal Reserve District 
were 57% ahead of 1947. New residen- 
tial permits were 71% ahead. Esti- 
mates call for the construction of nearly 
500,000 new dwelling units in the region 
during 1948 and 1949. If these struc- 
tures were wired only to average stand- 
ards of adequacy the market for wir 


ing supplies and lighting equipment 
will be $300,000,000. 
The rate of postwar _ industrial 


growth still holds. In the Los Angeles 
Metropolitan area last year factory ex 
pansions totaled $132,000,000 and the 
list of national firms that have 
pleted new manufacturing facilities or 
have additions planned include Ford, 
Ball Bros., Standard Oil, Pillsbury 
Mills, Kraft Foods, Proctor & Gamble, 
Hazel-Atlas Glass, Kaiser, Bethlehem 
Steel and many others. In the San Fran 
cisco Bay area the list includes such 
leaders as General Electric, U. S. Steel, 
Dodge, DuPont, Rheem, Westinghouse, 
Shell, United Air Lines and a long list 
of local companies. The 1947 expend 
tures were $152,000,000 for 481 ne 
plants and 335 expansions of older i: 
stallations. Kaiser is building an alu- 
minum wire plant in the Northwest 
Several chemical companies also a 

contemplating developments in that 
area. 


com 


If appliance selling has been cu 
tailed because of lack of power company 
generating capacity to serve the load, 
there has been nothing but lack of a 
pliances to interfere with the replace- 
ment market. This is of sizable p) 
portions and is sufficiently large ‘o 
carry the whole appliance trade of t 
region through the two or three years 
until power will again be available :n 
abundance. Industry figures show tl 
in the 11 Western States there are 
2,500,000 washing machines, 2,400,())0 
electric refrigerators, and 600,000 e! 
tric ranges which are more than eis 
years old. 
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A SPECIALIZED PUBLICATION 
THAT BLANKETS THE TWO BIL- 





IES JOURNAL 





LION $$$ LIGHTING MARKET 


rorwenry ILLUMINATING 


The Official Publication of the Illuminating Engineering Society 


Beginning with the January 1949 issue, the 
name of Illuminating Engineering will be changed 
to IES JOURNAL, and its pages available for the 
advertising of manufacturers of lighting systems 
and equipment who want to profit by this long 
established publication's complete coverage of 
the huge lighting market. 

The readers of this established publication are 
executives, engineers, distributors, architects, 
consultants, contractors, decorators, manufac- 
turers, building managers, public utility engineers, 


and salesmen of lighting and lighting equipment; 
also, color specialists, and those in the medical 
profession concerned with vision and the eyes. 

These are the men who design, specify, recom- 
mend, approve, install, maintain, distribute and 
sell lighting equipment. Some 7,000 members of 
the Illuminating Engineering Society and 500 
non-member subscribers receive this official pub- 
lication each month. A part of each member's 
dues pays for his subscription. 


EDITORIAL CONTENT 


Now under the editorial direction of G. Ross Henninger, Illuminating Engineering con- 
tinues under the name IES Journal with renewed impetus its 40-year-old leadership in 


the industry. 


Presented in easily readable form, illustrated articles describe correct lighting installa- 
tions and developments in materials and applications. 
Abstracts or summaries of technical papers record the advancement of engineering re- 


search in the field. 


Significant and timely items from related sciences and arts. 
Basie technical information and advanced thinking for professional development in the 


field of illuminating engineering. 


News of the Society, its policies, programs and activities including reports of committees 
and officers. The Society’s voice for interpretation and leadership. 


Editorials on achievements and trends. 


News of regional and local activities of members. 


News of important people in the industry. 


Expressions from members through published letters. 
Transactions of the Society. Technical papers and related discussion. 





51 Madison Ave., New York 10, New York 


IES JOURNAL, under the name Illuminating Engineering, has consistently maintained 
its pre-eminent position of high editorial acceptance among engineers and other light- 
ing specialists who develop, design, and engineer complete illuminating installations. 
Another group of readers are the key men whose approval determines the make of 
equipment that will be bought. Another group of readers are those who buy for dis- 
tribution or installation various unit equipments or component parts used for better 
illumination. 

Through the IES JOURNAL, manufacturers can reach all strata of the lighting indus- 
try, directly, authentically, and without waste. A specialized publication that blankets 
the lighting field and serves the principal buyers of illuminating equipment. 





Illuminating Engineering, the IES JOURNAL, serves all phases of the Illumination industry: 
Lamp and equipment designers and manufacturers; Engineered lighting installations in all 
industries; Street and highway lighting; athletic fields; floodlighting; signs; Display light- 
ing for merchandising and advertising; Better lighting of homes, offices, and schools. Public 
buildings—auditoriums, theatres, hotels. . . 











IES JOURNAL 


Published by the Illuminating Engineering Society 
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Index 100 


Millions (Kw, Pop.) Billions (Kwhrs) 


Business Activity Index 


Production of Electrical Energy vs. Other Business Factors 





Kwhrs Generated 


* 
’ 
’ 


¢ 
¢ 


Business Activity 


Kw Non-Coincident 
Peak 


Kw Spare and Surplus 


32 34 36 38 40 42 44 46 


Electric Light and Power 





Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Hand ana Power Tools ” 


Electrical Industries. 


Electrical Construction and Mainte 
nance completed this product report by 
mail survey among 4,000 subscribers. 


The mimeographed report covers mar 
ket potentials, yearly replacement ex 
penditures, important buying influences, 
copy angles, and contractor-comments 
on 44 hand and power tools. Particu 
arly interesting are the figures on the 
percentage of purchases from mill sup 
ply houses, electrical wholesalers, hard 
ware stores, hardware supply houses, 
and direct from manufacturer. 


Associations 

Edison Electric Institute, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. 

Electrical Apparatus Export Assn., 
70 Pine St., New York. 

National Electrical Mfrs. Assn., 155 
E. 44th St., New York 

National Electrical Wholesalers’ 
Assn., 500 Fifth Ave., New York 
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engi- pages, $9,110. Rates for distribution 
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Rates juest All rates subject to 10% dis« 
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s Broad as the Electrical Industry 


- 5 THE rae | which the electrical 


ntr sperates. There is always at 
staae in the utilization of electricity 
‘ c ° 
Juires his services, tor the electrica 
tor perform +} » electrical func- 


1. Design. 2. Engineering. 3. Specification 
4. Procurement. 5. Expediting of material 
to the job. 6. Material and Labor Manage- 
ment. 7. Installation. 8. Testing. 9%. Guar- 
antee of satisfactory operation. 10. Service 
and Maintenance. 


THESE SERVICES, a part, are pro- 


1. Industrial. 2. Commercial. 3. Residential 
4. Lighting. 5. Line Construction. 6. Power 
Station Construction. 7. Motors. 8. Signs. 
9. Marine. 10. Electronics. I!. Atomic 


SIZE OF INDUSTRY. Electr Contracting 
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The publication purpose of QUALIF 
CONTRACTOR is two-fold 
1. Promote the qualification of members of 
the industry 
2. Promote the business of these qualified 
contractors 
Accordinaly, QUALIFIED CONTRACTOR 
> " ize Ss + ‘ +.+ ia rv é +> . 
r wt | L ; sin body of 
readers bett ) ina ft } 
y + r r T 
>] T } >| r 
nized t r Just 
v. | } it +; na + } 4 
) f sjor NECA tt 
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*Based on survey data and reports to NECA. 
**Many of these readers are recent additions and, 
of course, are not included in the latest avail- 
able circulation audit 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Eastern 
WARREN THOMPSON MAYERS CO 
130 East éIst St.. New York 2! 
Phone: TEmpleton 8-8290 


Central 
URBEN FARLEY 
Room 665, - South La Salle St., Chicago 3 
hone: Financial 3074 
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over 22,000 electrical construction 


and maintenance men.... 





Over 10,000 Electrical Contractors . . . 7,000 Industrial Chief Elec- 
tricians . . . 1,200 Motor Repair Shop Owners .. . plus Consulting 
Electrical Engineers, Electrical Inspectors and others concerned 
with electrical construction, maintenance and modernization. 
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THE NAME DEFINES THE MARKET 
: | MARKET OUTLOOK 
Js. e name — Electrical Construction and In dollars, 1948 will be the greatest electrical construction year in history. New electrical 
laintenance — irately portrays the rea construction for the first 5 months of 1948 amounted to $562,980,000, an increase of 
ship ana th irket served by this 47-year $126.370.000 or 28.9°¢ over the same period in 1947. (See table below) The total new 
1 veteran of t electrical industry construction work for 1947 amounted to approximately $1,163,000,000. 
This magazine serves alike the common led S months 1948 1947 
terest of two groups of men—electrical con Industrial $ 85,680,000 $105,980,000 
tractors and :ndustrial plant chief electriciai Residential 175,560,000 116,850,000 
vith incr ng success so that today thei Commercial 37,760,000 25,460,000 
nearly as many subscribers in the indus Institutional 12,000,000 8,640,000 
field as in the original construction field Rural 13,800,000 11,000,000 
is lliiDGt ees. Recinaeiain ‘iaabeah teomiaia Glebe caaiee Educational 30,480,000 17,280,000 
shes. cote ab. Other Non-Residential 25,900,000 15,900,000 
tions are losely related to the field of Public Utility (Railroad, Telephone, Telegraph, Other) 133,200,000 97,950,000 
trical constructior nd maintenance, this Other Electrical Construction (Naval, Military, Highway, 
wazine now has subscribers in most of th Pub. Service, etc.) 48, 600,000 37,550,000 
r shor Total $562,980,000 $436,610,000 
With this marked increase in new construction and the approximate $250 million that will 
MARKET SCOPE be spent for remodeling, alteration, changeover and repair, the total electrical construction and 
maintenance market for 1948 will probably be well beyond the $1.5 billion mark 
Electrical Construction and Maintenanc: 
\ as the numb ne magazine in th 
trical construction and maintenance mar CIRCULATION YOURS FOR THE ASKING 
t whicl ers the following broad classes 
rk— Electrical Construction and Maintenance As the result of extensive market research nu 
Q serves five distinct groups of men—electrical ee been prepared to help ele 
, contractors, industrial plant chief electricians, ical manufacturers and their agencies study 


Electrical wiring of all types of build the market for their various products. The fol 


motor service shop owners, consulting ele« 














— commercia industrial, residential, lowing studies contain considerable information 
_ tutional trical engineers and electrical inspectors — n markets, reader interest, brand preference and 
all welded together by their common interest copy angles and approaches: 
oe £ electrical evstenes ta oll n the specific ation installation. mainte nan © V-Belts © Ghesteente Mehes 
© Dsethalite ind repair of electrical equipment. (Sec on cia : 
eile il iccompanying Analysis of Subscriptions.) and and Power Tools © Electric Motors 
: The current renewal rate of 60.85 is a * 7th Biennial Brand Recognition Study (contact 
mega sine . el - winding a motors definite indication that Electrical Construc your nearest McG-H representative) 
formers and similar equipment. tion and Maintenance continues to fill the 
i rs il Cold t¢ sory 
Engineering and designing of all types a eo co a oe ANALYSIS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 
TAS ght and power systems in June 1948 A.B.C. Statement 
lings ADVERTISING 1. Electrical Contractors, Contrac 
tor Dealers, Motor Service Shops 
; - Electrical Construction and Maintenance has Electricians—Commercial, Indus 
Specialized outdoor construction, in shown an upward trend in advertising almost trial & Residential — and their 
ng wir-ng of stadiums, bridges, tunnels ince it was founded in 1901. During the first employes - 10,412 
vay lighting, etc. 6 months of 1948, advertising has shown a 2. Industrial Plants — Chief Elec 
) gain of 104 pages or 15.31 over the san tricians, Electrical Engineers 
rical construction is concerned with the period of 1947, which will push the total Plant Engineers & other employ 
il planning, designing and installation number of pages for the year over 1600. nen Building Electricians, Man 
trical systems. This work is usually Advertising in this magazine is almost en agers, Superintendents, Chief En * as 
by electrical contractors, although some ‘ice ak aan : tlied gineers & other employes 7,270 
: me . : . . fectrical and allied equipment, 3. Public Utilities & their em 
larger industrial plants may do this overing such products as: bus systems ployes 636 
with their « n re\ > : 
with thei vn crews onduit, racew a} and fittings . . . electron t. Blectrical Inspectors, Govern- 
equipment and parts fuses ... instru ment Engineering or Electric De 
il maintenance involves the contin nents insulating materials motor partments & their staffs, Archi 
pection and operation of the complete and motor control... lighting equipment and tects, Consulting Engineers & 
il systems. Large industrial plants accessories ... signalling equipment... safet) Building Contractors (includin; 
y a regular electrical maintenance crew and meter switches solderless lugs and 20 Commissioned Officers in 
the direction of a chief electrician for onnectors . hand and portable tools Armed Forces) 1,764 
work n smaller plants, commercia! switchgear, switchboards and panelboards 5. Electrical Manufacturers’ Sales 
ngs, etc., the maintenance of electrical transformers . Ventilating and air condi men, Manufacturers’ Agents and 
i sail: alain gliaidameias tee teas ‘ : x hon aati Saas other employes; Wholesalers & 
and mino lang ’ normally tioning equipment wire, ca and acce er nee 1.237 
~ of ’ t ntrac . . ; | de . 
ar f by electrical contractors, sories wiring devices 5 Dabtie th Deleate tdhencion 
Universities, Colleges, Schools & 
, Associations 
ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE | * 2000s Poe i 
classified above ) +0 
8. Miscellaneous 104 
WITH ELECTRICAL CONTRACTING 
9. To be classified 161 
Ar Total 22,176 
C 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. ABP 
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Electronics and Radionics Industries 


(See also Communications Services; Electrical; Radios, Phonographs and Musical Instruments) 





As classified by Electronics, the in- 
dustry is that horizontal group of more 
than 20 industries devoted to radio, 
communication, and the industrial ap- 
plications of electron tubes. Approxi- 
mately 10,000 establishments are 
sponsible for the design, manufacture, 
purchase and sale of some billion dol- 
lars’ worth of equipment annually which 
can be considered dependent upon the 
application of the electron tube. This 
includes all manufacturers in the radio 
industry, the sound picture and public 
communication by 
wireless and broadcasting, fac- 
simile reproduction, television, and a 
horizontal group of electrical and indus- 
trial organizations. 


re- 


address business, 


wire, 


Equipment, supplies and materials 
sold by the electronics industry include, 


among many others, the following 


items: 


Glass 
Inductors 
Inspectors 
Insulation 

Magnetic material 


Acoustic materials 
Alloys 

Amplifiers 
Antenna tower! 


Attentuators 
Ratteries Metals, bas« 
Books, technical, Meters 
electronic and allied Microphones 
Chokes Molecular vibra- 
Cabinet materia tor 
Ce photo-electric Motors and ger 
Chemical erator 
Compound Motors, recording 
Contre Mot lect 
rrier current act ting 
combustion Needles -uttir . 
door playback 
electri load Oscillographs 
electrostatic pr Plastics 
cipitation Pickups, record 
filament cart Power converters 
ration ind rectifiers 
flow of mate Publie address 


equipment 


illuminatior 
Regulators 


induction heati: 


quid level reneral voltage 
moisture process 
motor init ew 
ing, limit cK 
motor spe peed 
‘ ? I eiay 
witehi Resistor 
nehr Sheet metal pa 
temperat Shields, tubs 
timir : et 
tor Speaker 
trai Strips, mour g 
weldin Stroboscopes 
volur Suppressor 
Yonder Switches 
Dials lest apparatus 
Dis« ree Transformers, r 
Drives. cor er lubes 
Escutche Varnishes 
Fastening Vibrator 
Filters WwW 
Finders Wire, copper 
Fus Wire insulated 
Generato 
Radio 
Within the next few years, the FCC 
predicts, there will be greatly _ in- 
creased traffic in the radio spectrum, 


which has exploded from its prewar 
300,000 kilocycles to today’s 30,000,000 
kilocycles. The Commission estimates 
that hundreds of thousands of addi- 
tional channels will be licensed in tele- 
f-m, radar, aviation and rail- 
radar, automotive communica- 
marine applications, amateur 
municipal citizen 
diathermy, The 


vision, 
road 
tions, 
operations, 
walkie-talkies, 


services, 
etc. 
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FCC forecasts that walkie-talkie sets, 
for instance, will number 200,000 and 
that fire department radio, now rare, 
will be introduced in 5,000 cities. 

Back of all these developments is the 
electron art itself—the electron tubes 
that heat, control, regulate, count, sort, 
weigh, inspect, measure, and analyze— 
and the industrial applications of these 
tubes. The contribution of electronic 
circuits to industrial speed-up is amaz- 
ing. Automatic operation of machinery 


and processing operations, automatic 
inspection, aids to human safety and to 
an uncountable number of other op- 


erations establishes the much publicized 
fact that this is the electronic age. 


Applications 

Electronics has extensive applications 
in the following 28 major industries: 

Air Transportation — operation and 
maintenance of all types of aircraft, in- 
cluding communication and naviga- 
tion. 

Ceramics—manufacture of all prod- 
ucts made from earth by agency of fire, 
except glass. 

Chemical—manufacture of all chem- 
ical products not separately listed here, 
including drugs and medicines, and in- 
dustrial processing with chemicals. 

Communication—transmission of in- 
telligence in visual or audible form, by 
light beams, ultrasonic 
beams, wires, etc. 
building roads, 
tunnels, and other 


waves, 
infrared 


( ‘onstruction 


radio 
waves, 


bridges, buildings, 
fixed structures. 
Cosmetics—manufacture of all prod- 
ucts intended to beautify and improve 
the human skin, complexion, hair, etc. 
Electronic & Electrical Manufactur- 
ing—production of electrical equipment 
such as motors and generators, all 
equipment using electron tubes, and all 
and electrical components used 
therein or in general manufacturing. 


Entertainment— 


tubes 


operation and main- 
tenance of equipment used in broad- 
casting, television, facsimile, sound 
recording and reproduction, sound films, 
and electronic musical instruments. 

F’'ood—growing of all basic foodstuffs 
and processing for consumption, not in- 
cluding packaging. 
production and fabrication of 
all types of glass, and manufacture of 
glass products. 

Highway Transportation operation 
and maintenance of all vehicles moving 
on the highways or across-country with- 
out guidance of rails, including com- 
munication. 

Laboratory—research, development, 
or training laboratories in industry and 
schools, but not medical laboratories. 

Manufacturing, General — all indus- 
trial production other than electronic 
and electrical. 


Glass 


Marine Transportation — operation 
and maintenance of all craft moving 
on or under water, inclding communica- 
tion and navigation. 


Medical—research in schools and lab- 
oratories, diagnosis, treatment, and sur- 
gery. 

Metal Producing—all operations as- 
sociated with conversion of mined ore 
to billets, ingots, and other shapes of 
raw stock, including foundries, smelters, 
refineries, furnaces, rolling mills, ete. 


Metal Working—conversion of 
metal stock to finished form by rolling, 
extrusion, casting, spinning, punching, 
drilling, welding, machining, etc., but 
not including assembly of metal parts 
into finished products (see manufactur- 
ing, general). 


raw 


Mining—extraction of metallic and 
nonmetallic solid materials from the 
earth by mining, quarrying, or other 
means; extraction from sea water: 
geophysical prospecting for location of 
ore-bearing bodies. 


Nucleonics—everything related to re- 
search into atomic energy and its util- 
ization. 


Packaging — batching, weighing, 
measuring, filling containers, wrapping, 
labeling, inspection of the packaged 
output, and all other operations asso 
ciated with preparation of finished 
products for sale. 


Paper & Printing—papermaking and 
all forms of printing on paper and on 
other materials, and control of machin 
ery used. 


Petroleum — geophysical prospecting 
for oil and natural gas, drilling and op 
erating wells, refining and production of 
petroleum products, and transportatior 
and distribution of petroleum products 
by pipe lines, vehicles, and other meat 


Plastics production, processing 
molding, and fabrication of all types. 


Rail Transportation operation a1 
maintenance of all equipment running 
on rails, including railroad communic: 
tion. 


Rubber—production of both natur 
and synthetic types, processing, ar 
conversion to finished products. 


Textile — production of threads, f 
bries, ribbons, etc.; manufacture 
wearing apparel and other textile pr 
ucts. 


Utilities—operation and maintenar 
of electric power systems, gas systen 
waterworks, and sewage disposal plant 


Woedworking—conversion of star 
ing trees to dressed lumber, processi 
of lumber, and production of all kinds 
of products and structures made f: 
lumber. 
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ELECTRONICS AND RADIONICS INDUSTRIES 








@ Editorial Purpose — 


Edited by engineers, for engineers, 
since 1912, ‘The Proceedings of the 
|.R.E. has been an authentic source 
of radio-electronic reseach and en- 
ineering application articles. Its 
ASIC publishing service Is to report 
unabridged and accurately the en- 
gineering developments on which 
he radio-electronic science has 
dvanced., 
Its pages provide the « ngineci with 
orking data, and the mathematical 
progressions which express electron 
s. Tremendous work goes into 
[he most painstaking 
and accuracy are required by 


Cs pap rs. 


iding committees and stall editors 

resulting In a magazine of profes- 
sional calibre upon which engineers 
in rely. 


@ Readers Interest — 


\ magazine that has scored firsts in 
recording of every advance in 
science of radio, years before 
s information would otherwise 
public knowledge, naturally wins 
d holds its readership 949 ol 
kK. members renew each vear. 

ol non-member subscribers 


DEFINITION 


Technically, the science of radio and 
ectronics is one and the same. It is 
science of electron § emission, 
ed ‘‘radio’’ in communications and 
ectronics’’ in industrial use. The 
ne engineer is “key man” in 
h case. 
! advertisers, the cream of the ra 
lectronic manutacturers are ad- 
ising in The PROCEEDINGS 
he [.R.E 


Radio Engineers 





@ Engineers as buyers — 


KEY to the great radio-electronics 
market is the Radio Engineer, the 
trained technician, engaged in design, 
research, production and operation. 
This man controls buying, for the en- 
gineer alone has the knowledge and 
experience for technical purchasing. 


\ buying survey of 2373 engineers attend 


ing the Radio Engineering Show proved 


that 20.3 buy equipment, 474 specify 
for purchases, and 12.4°%, have other au 
thority or influence 8O0.1° of these en 
gineers in all have buying authority and 


interest We will supply full text of this 


study upon request.) 


Here are 36 of their specific buying inter 


ests, with percentage seeking information 


on these products 
7 \ Radi 7 Amp lific 
6.5 Anter 8 I eri 
f ( M« ( I 
( Chas 4.7 ( 
( x Cry 
Ele nt l r 
me Hard 
Ceran Induct 
I € r 7 Mete 
7 M enerators 8 PI 
Oo i { Osci ipl 
I N ppli H Ra 
Recei { 7.1¢ Records 
7 Re fier 27 Relays 
i Resi 6S.{ Test Equipment 
0.0° rransformers, 26.86% Transmitter 
6.2 lrurntal pickuy f U.H.I 
Equipment 
i \ m Tube Volt re 
8; Tools for radio manufacturing 


Since 1913, advertisers have consistentl,s 
found the PROCEEDINGS OF THE LR.I 


a sales-producing medium. 















PROCEEDINGS of the I.R.E. 

THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 

Wm. C. Copp, National Advertising Manager 
303 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Scott Kingwill, 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill. 
Lee Willson, 412 West 6th St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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The I.R.E. "Package" 


Many leading electronic manufac- 
turers use all three marketing services 
offered by The Institute of Radio 
Engineers as a ‘‘package’’. The ‘‘Pro- 


ceedings of the |.R.E."’ serves as a 
medium for promotional copy; ‘The 
1.R.E. Yearbook" provides reference 
value, and an exhibit in The Radio 
Engineering Show produces direct 
contact with engineers — often re- 
sulting in direct sales. 





Institute of Radio Engineers 


a 


‘ 
i The 


YEARBOOK 1948 





' = 


~ 


ole aaeree 














@ 3 Directories in | 


A directory of 18,000 radio engineers, plus a 
ist of 200 electronik ipply firms, plu a 
roduct index classified by 78 basic engineering 

. pl informative adver(ising ives this 
bOOK year-long iseluline 


Teo 
CONVENTION 
MARCH 22-5 
RADIO-ENGRS 

SHOW 





@ Engineers meet 
manufacturers 


The annual I.R.E. National Convention and 
Radio Engineering Show has _ becom the 
world’s greatest assembly of radio-electronic 
engineers. 14,622 attending the 1948 Sessions 
and Show included more than 6000 I.R.E. 
member engineers and key men both in man- 
agement and engineering from all sides of the 
industry. A complete registration analysis is 
available upon request. 185 firms exhibited 
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Applications of the Electron Tube 
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| ond Recording Tape and Film 
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Frequency sy stem ervice reque ’ 
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Depth and Ait: tude 
mpass 
Finding 
— wll 
| Rador Loran, 
ron Shoran,Et 
r | , | ’ - - ~~ —_ - 
elephone ond |Aircraft Railroads, t r e 3d | adio 
Telegraph System | Bus, Truck ,Tox hore Fire Te ephone| Te egrapn | 
Broadcasting Put i, ectr Rec rding one 
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Home ond Auto Television and Electrica Sound 
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Associations 


of Radio 
York. 


Institute Engineers, 1 E. 


9th St., New 


Radio Manufacturers 


National Electronic Distributors 
Assn., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported siate- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 


leetrical Construction and Maintenance. 


4 


Electronic Industries & Instrumentation, 
Lexington Ave. New York 17 Pub- 
hed by Caldwell-Clements, Inc. Est. 
Subscription, $3 for 2 years. Trim 
8144x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 


ed 15th Forms close 20th Agency 
ounts, 15-2 Circulation (Swern), 
29.889. Rates- 
1 Page % Page % Pag 
$440.00 $230.00 $115.00 
375.00 200.00 110.00 
850.00 187.50 100.00 
d red, blue, green or yellow, $85; 
ten 


Lleetronic News, & \\ Washington St 
' Published 1 Bow man-Miles 
( Est 1946 Cc t lled Trin 
1¢ vy pa 10%4x15% Pub- 
t. Fort tl Agency 
nts 15-2 Cir ition, 18,233 
Pa Page Pa 

e55 g a0 $915.00 

} I ie 

’ 7 { 

Y ’ 1) 


Electronics, 330 W 42nd St., New York 18, 


.. Y. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co 
st 1930 Subscription, $6. Trim size, 
«x11% Type page 7x10 Published 
preceding. Forms < se 25th second 
eding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation, 29,334; (gross), 31,407. 


Klectroni ind a equipmel [rs 
6,415; management, operation and main- 
tenance, 5,712; distribution, 1,501; indus- 
trial, 5,832; educational, 1,702; U. S. 1,277; 
service .298: laboratories and consul- 
tants, 2,558; others, 2,988. 

Rates based on total space used in o1 

ir—Les than 4 pages, $435; 4 page 
$420 6 pages $41 S page $410; 12 


pages, 3400 
Standard yellow, orange, 


STOO bleed. $75 


red, green, blue 


Electronics Buyers’ Guide. Published 


as additional issue of Electronics in 
June Rates and format same as Elec- 
tronic 


© 


FM and Television, 511 Fifth Ave. New 
York 17 Published by F. M. Co Est 
1940. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x 
11% Type page 7x10 Published 20th 
Forms close Ist Agency discotnts, 15-2 
Circulation, 5.550; (gross), 6,614. Mfrs., 
70 management, operation and mainte- 
nance, 1,389; service, 1,756; other 1,448 
Rates—1 page, $190; 6 pages, $177.50; 12 
page $160 
stand a rea) > vbieed > 





I. R. E. Yearbook, 303 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18, N. Y Published by Institute of 
Radio Engineers Inc Est 1913 Con- 
trolled, Type page, 7x10. Published an- 

Ageney d Circu- 


(Sworn) 16.000, Liat 
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Association, 
1317 “F” St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Times 1 Page % Page , Page 
l $250.00 $180.00 $100.00 
6 ©225.00 160.00 90.00 
12 *200.00 140.00 80.00 
*6 and 12 Time Rate for advertisers 
using “Proceedings of I.R.E 


@ 


Proceedings of I.R.E., 303 W. 
N. Y. 18. Published by Institute 


42nd St., 
of Radio 





Iengzinee! I kest Subs iption 
$18. Trim size, 8%x Type pag 7x10 
Published 10th. ko ' rreced- 
ne Agency discount 
Circulation, 19,009; (gross), 22,704. 
Radio and allied equipment manufactur- 
ing, 4,710; management, operation and 
maintenance, 2,740; industrial, 975; gov't, 
2,12 ducation, 2,091 ther 6,760 
Rates 
Times l Page % Page Page 
1 $250.00 $189.00 $100.00 
6 225.00 160.00 90 00 
200.00 140.06 SO 00 
Standard red-orangée yr blue $50 
J 
QST, 38 La Salle Rd. West Hartford, 


Conn. Published by American Radio Re- 

lay League, Inc. Bst. 1915. Subscrip- 

tion, $3. Trim size, 6%x9 rv} page 
»x844. Published 20th preceding. Forn 

close 25th ind preceding fe. tlation 

(Sworn), 90,662. Rates page, $350; 6 
ages, $270; 12 page $2 





ection 


Radio-Electronic Engineering (a 
+ Wabasi 


bound in Radio News), 138 N 


Ave Chicago 1. Published by Ziff-Davis 
Pub. Co. Est. 1943. Trim size, 84%x11% 
Type page, 7x10 Published 25th pre 
ceding Forms close 20th of 2nd preced 
ing. Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula- 
tion, 18,000. Rate cor Insel 
tions— 
Times 1 Page » Page % Page 
l $200.00 $116.00 $ 59.00 
6 184.00 107.00 54.00 
12 170.00 98 00 50.00 
Standard color, $40; bleed, 15% 
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ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION 





your 
Construction ee ethen 


markets... CHECK y 1 


vi 


MU ieeesoioe ==... The Magazine a tae oye 


s BRIDGE building for 
s SEWAGE and sanitation 





MARKET COVERAGE 


Civil Engineering serves over 24,000 men who wield construction 


e DAM construction 
control. These men are civil engineers and key men on every 


EARTH moving ' 
construction job. They plan, specify and supervise each and every 
HIGHWAY construction project. Analysis shows that these readers are construction com- 


pany owners or company executives (3829), general managers 
HOUSING projects or managers (2703), staff engineers including chief engineers, 
project engineers, city, state and district engineers (12,880), 
HYDRAULICS construction company superintendents and supervisors (593), de- 
partment managers (205), other engineering employees (5081). 
INDUSTRIAL buitding 
PIPE Wis EDITORIAL COVERAGE 
In modern, well illustrated format, CIVIL ENGINEERING promotes 
WATER SUPPLY the development of the new engineering and construction ideas 
of today — which establish the accepted construction practices 
RAILWAY F of tomorrow. Its well considered articles are selected to cover 
construction every one of the construction markets. 
PRODUCTIVE RESULTS 
FOUNDATIONS One issue alone produced 13,338 requests for product informa- 
IRRIGATION tion. An important advertiser writes*, ‘‘we think our advertising 
TUNNEL projects 
POWER * Check this, too. It’s true! 


A\lMediguiaae 10 EIS 
au tt wml THE construction MARY 


—3 CIVIL ENGINEERING 


The Magazine of Engineered Construction 


PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 
33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


in Civil Engineering is more effective than our advertising in any 
other medium. The volume of response from engineers in respon- 
sible positions has been large.” 
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Engineering 


(See also Building: Municipalities and Counties) 


Construction 





While 1947 was the biggest construc- 
tion year in peacetime history, Engi- 
neering News-Record said that the $12 
jillion spent in 1947 bought only the 
mount of construction that could have 
been purchased for $7 billion in 1939 
This authority predicted that costs will 
probably rise another 10 per cent dur- 
ing 1948, but that construction needs 
are urgent enough to push the 1948 
figure up to $13.5 billion. 

Dollar volume of heavy engineering 
construction reported in 1947 by Engi- 
neering News-Record was $5,659 mil- 
lion, exceeding 1946 by 9 per cent. The 
$12 billion total was the second highest 
on record, being exceeded only in 1942. 

Private construction reached a new 
high of $8,357 million, 13 ge cent above 
the previous 1946 peak of $7,415 mil- 
lion. A larger gain, however, was noted 

public construction, which rose 24 
per cent to $3,643 million. 


State and municipal construction in 
1947 is estimated. at $2,823 millions, 29 
per cent greater than in 1946, and is 
24 per cent of total construction. Fed- 
eral construction, amounting to $820 
millions, showed a more moderate gain 
of 9 per cent over 1946, and accounted 
for 7 per cent of total construction. 
State and municipal and federal con- 
struction combined to bring the public 
construction volume to 30 per cent of 
total construction in 1947. 

Engineering News-Record estimated 
the volume of heavy engineering con- 
struction in 1948 at $6,365 million, a 
gain of 12.5 per cent over 1947. 

The proposed backlog of heavy engi- 
neering construction, as recorded by 
Engineering News-Record, from Jan., 
1943, through Dec., 1947, was $40,978,- 
529,000. This backlog alone could sup- 
port over seven years of construction 
at the 1947 dollar volume rate. 


This is regarded as a conservative 
measure of the backlog of needed con- 
struction since only $1,764,925,000, or 
31 per cent of the total contact awards 
during 1947 advanced to active status. 
The remaining 69 per cent went under 
contract wtihout having been recorded 
as proposed construction. 

Public construction of heavy engi- 
neering projects in 1947 was $2,491,- 
431,000, a gain of 23 per cent over 
1946. Private construction was $3,167,- 
801,000, a gain of only 0.3 per cent. Of 
the public total, state and municipal 
construction accounted for $1,835,012,- 
000, while federal was $656,419,000. 

In the several groups of classified 
construction, sewerage made the largest 
gain over 1946, rising 54 per cent to 
$174,764,000, a new peak. Bridges also 
reached an all-time high of $196,297,- 
000, 53 per cent above 1946 and 4 per 
cent above the previous 1936 record. 


























—— 
Backlog of Proposed Engineering Construction Jan. 1, 1948 
Proposed Public Construction Proposed Private Construction 
— —_—___—_—_—_——_—— Federal — — aacasenenTENSEN 
Streets Govern- Indus- ‘Comenne- Total Proposed Construction 
Water- Sewer- Earihwork Build- Un- ment trial cial Un- 

States works age Bridges Irr.-Drain Roads ings classified Work Bridges Bidgs. Bidgs. classified Private Public Total States 
i 1,303 4.543)—sidLOSS BATS 29,526 32,153 3H,850 1,912, 3400 6,205 5,040 14,645 108,641 123,286 Maine 
New Hampshire 2,856 4,043 5,808 1,051 12,245 20,609 16,779 10,159 : 7,476 9,310 9,227 26,013 63,991 90,004 NewHampshire 
Vermont : 1,883 2.374 100 57,376 1,642 14,910 14,243 59,019. 845 3,510 13,754 18,109 94,528 112,637 Vermont 
Massachusetts 38,009 67,107 50,874 30,124 84,054 316,601 94,237 175,148 . 59,229 94,382 14,204 167,815 682,106 849,921 .. Massachusetts 

Island 7,193 16,223 18,985 773 =. 21,372 = 41,763 14,995 16,586 8,437 35,267 1,065 44,769 121,304 166,073 ... Rhode Island 
7,821 37,546 14,555 86,728 84,950 172,064 55,109 121,325 195 52,707 144,524 7,086 204,512 458,773 663,285 Connecticut 


New England 59,665 132,948 91,405 179,230 233,789 600,100 232,213 394,149 195 132,094 293,198 


N York : 182,842 306,728 187,424 107,134 604,762 1,514,282 1,386,394 277,429 .. 228,447 889,792 
New Jersey 66,317 86,535 44,706 26,241 150,754 272,638 116,049 59,731 40 149,180 98,217 
’ vania 100,005 208,168 92,762 220,979 282,725 472,969 318,941 323,508 2,155 151,680 304,566 
and $1,640 25,684 20,658 13,997 159, Ol 257,114 52,384 151,487 . 38,080 94,819 

f Col 8,897 11,355 11,524 2,500 y 977 241,999 83,932 238,677 . 230 28,600 

are 1,812 10,830 25,970 50 2,887 20,245 5,407 6,360 19,826 10,160 
Middle Atlantic 391,513 649,300 383,044 371, 101 1, 247, 116 2,779,247 1,963,107 1,057,192 2,195 587,443 1,426,154 
" 4,102 23,685 31,908 121,745 36,920 78,914 22,974 148,792 65,113 12,518 

t Virginia 1,380 23,452 1,073 19,500 4.919 35,533 38,918 32,219 8,286 6,870 
Carolina 20,211 19,840 6.054 202,219 12,691 108,735 32,448 250,803 95 32,859 66,446 
Carolina. 6,557 7,176 3,034 100,686 14,484 57,193 21,926 110,188 34,347 18,725 

rgia 9,872 9,345 8,760 18,662 7,386 104,481 36,417 51,478 378 54,322 50,954 

I i 31,122 58,418 42,046 rer iyi 30,109 138,322 54,655 103,436 27,696 104,225 
\labama ® 7,023 15,950 3,207 63,849 7,965 69,627 36,480 85,445 46,117 52,594 
{ ppi.... 3,184 9,737 1,493 39,842 9,117 38,111 16,567 53,986 49,946 16,090 
ne ; 5.938 23,052 21,847 179,717 9,467 72,120 63,502 221,066 600 55,259 62,419 

ky ; 8,032 10,435 10,464 188 «639,615 36,851 12,479 18,669 13,453 20,146 

_ 5.758 47,243 4.505 70,350 27,447 161,419 28,971 109,815 40 32,332 55,856 
Southern 103,179 248,333 134,391 894,525 210,120 901,336 365,337 1,185,897 1,113 419,730 466,843 


58,944 155,444 149,363 47,423 270,234 428,543 132,774 74,407 = =1,307 
68,293 161,387 


ana ‘ 3.746 65,340 56,952 40,752 


285,758 163,138 
43,988 68,389 150 198,598 91,566 


92,044 190,003 93,634 196,710 353,598 440,041 223,108 207,874 12,850 139,265 160,605 


N isconsin..... 7,187 26,721 21,583 746 


72,186 = 379 =. 32,676 = 22,533 55,646 37,751 


New England 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


50,376 475,863 1,529,343 2,005,206 
113,905 1,232,144 4,289,566 5,521,710 . 
82,001 329,438 763,240 1,092,678 
88,425 546,826 1,696,549 2,243,375 


37,357 170,256 560,488 730,744 . Maryland 
628 29,458 397,184 426,642 Dist. of Col 
33,957 63,943 77,401 141,344 Delaware 


356,273 2,372,065 7,784,428 10,156,493 _Middle Atlantic 


32,169 109,800 320,248 430,048 Virginia 
14,028 29,184 124,775 153,959 . West Virginia 
25,401 124,801 402,198 526,999 North Carolina 
44,669 97,741 211,056 308,797 ..South Carolina 
49,427 155,081 204,923 360,004 Georgia 
45,534 177,455 432,439 609,894 Florida 
33,672 132,383 204,101 336,484 Alabama 
73,944 139,980 118,051 258,031 Mississippi 
39,428 157,706 375,643 533,349 Louisiana 
21,076 54,675 118,094 172,769 . Kentucky 
41,874 130,102 345,693 475,795 . Pennessee 


421,222 1,308,908 2,857,221 4,166,129 Southern 
79,135 529,338 1,242,825 1,772,063 Ohio 
52,336 342,650 440,458 783,108 Indiana 
47,173 359,893 1,589,138 1,949,031 Illinois 
40,084 133,481 266,478 Wisconsin 








gar rs 56,404 148,833 67,078 11,324 136,954 522,747 310,258 62,245 6§9,882 36,291 101,224 207,397 1,353,598 1,560,995 Michigan 
Middle West.. 218,325 586,341 388,610 296,955 901,265 1,758, 097 742,804 435,448 14,307 749,149 489,351 319,952 1,572,759 4,892,397 6,465,156 ...Middle West 
M ta ; 11,080 26,835 20,438 3,852 20,616 124,361 38,244 26,289 25 27,939 37,607 50,529 116,100 245,426 361,526 Minnesota 
. 6,348 20,106 7,207 24,028 11,246 62,654 16,396 34,141 695 9,782 29,293 57,940 97,710 147,985 245,695 lowa 

ir _— 16,767 43,603 41,911 193,920 314,124 293,084 92,500 292,558 102,371 121,887 128,857 353,115 995,909 1,349,024 Missouri 

Ar “ere 5,392 16,930 18,310 238,918 23,170 40,504 36,861 245,268 150 28,023 13,216 53,540 94,929 380,085 475,014 Arkansas 
N Dakota. 5,288 4,468 173 218,250 938 13,426 4,446 222,173 2,352 4,300 21,962 28,614 246,989 275,603 .. North Dakota 
S Dakota.. 3,072 2,873 80 274,310 iJ 637 5,005 5,979 272. 543 1,045 2,850 15,883 19,778 292,956 312,734 . South Dakota 
= 4,880 15,140 5,515 186,529 546 52,063 30,278 214,762 16,768 10,332 60,325 87,425 318,951 406,376 Nebraska 

om 11,028 10,618 4,204 158,800 “9. 840 71,411 11,317 187,058 64,284 17,665 179,672 261,621 277,218 $38,839 Kansas 

Meses 21,357 20,053 9,125 268,603 61,812 115,407 77,807 281,264 489 44,682 57,467 145,982 248,620 574,164 822,784 Oklahoma 

‘ 98,624 127,771 54,410 609,360 306,807 495,372 279,294 556,941 1,505 842,594 703,859 734,906 2,282,864 1,971,638 4,254,502 ... Texas 

" st 3,507 6,096 63,669 305,852 26,436 37,945 13,918 309,691 14,624 4,552 9,595 28,771 457,423 436,194 Montana 

zg ‘a R78 3,078 522 201,559 2,966 10,272 4,312 204,853 21,365 600 22,553 44,518 223,587 268,105 Wyoming 

lo on 16,464 3,602 200 332,473 14,755 56,513 25,548 364,377 . 11,398 32,037 40,027 83, 462 449,845 533,307. Colorado 
lexico... 2,192 2,507 1,525 48,501 4,116 20,297 37,213 61.000 50 13,895 4,709 57,618 76,272 116,351 192,623 ...New Mexico 

W. of Miss... 207,077 303,680 227,379 3,064,955 823,009 1,398,314 674,113 3,272,918 2,914 1,201,122 1,040,374 1,579,389 3, 823, 799 6,698,527 10,522,326 .....W. of Miss 
1,509 5,040 4,102 171,728 45,739 21,563 18882 180,058 24,016 5,193 8,385 37,594 268,563 306,157 . .Idaho 

5,834 15,521 1,959 144,981 41,203 32,201 15,191 157,211 13,810 8,706 12,720 35,236 256,890 292,126 . ... Utah 

7,251 4,085 850 595,867 10,797 13,224 21,381 610,425 3,352 5,631 12,041 21,024 653,455 674,479 Arizona 

ee 563 3,107 4,500 38,953 41,255 23,43 5,199 21,859 2,240 13,220 5,062 20,522 117,220 137,742 Nevada 

ton... 39,769 31,168 47,818 589,287 142,711 185,899 91,949 667,452 1,240 50,942 94,611 15,585 162,378 1,128,601 1,290,979 Washington 

, 12,290 23,258 24,577 278,890 86,906 88,184 32,452 323,192 . 80,556 75,477 17,189 173,222 546,557 719,779 Oregon 

rnia..... 108,305 183,611 53,483 970,994 451,370 622,114 616,545 1,052,019 873 279,260 725,803 229,599 1,235,535 3,006,422 4,241,957. California 

Far West...... 175,521 265,790 137,289 2,790,700 819,981 986,828 801,599 3,012,216 2,113 454,176 928,641 300,581 1,685,511 5,977,708 7,663,219 .. Far West 
Un i States. 1,155,280 2,106,2£5 1,362,118 7,597,466 4,235,280 8,423,922 4,779,173 9,357,820 22,837 3,543,714 4,644,561 3,027,793 11,238,905 29,739,624 40,978,529 _ United States 
Canada 113,801 212,792 279,773 491,228 1,246,026 887,134 1,014,246 77S 565,422 529,245 1,060,614 2,156,056 4,245,000 6,401,056 Canade 


_— 
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Engineering Construction Contracts Reported During 1947 


Private Contracts 


Public Works Contracts 























Federal Indus- Com- Construction Change 
Water- Sewer- Earthwork Streets, Build- Un- Gov't trial mercial Un- 1947 1946 1946 te 
States works ace Bridges Irr.-Drain Roads ines classified Work Bridges Bldgs. Bides. classified Private Public TOTAL TOTAL 1947 
M aine 1,508 2,129 53 14,50 14,30¢ 18,951 18,951 411 — 38 
New Hampshire 11 14 2,108 st4 7 81, : 3, 926) 3,926 1,960 — 61 
Vermont 27 2,750 20 840 3,197 3,197 7,374 57 
Massa ett 1,519 2,467 1.525 4.011 9,612 6,113 6,570 6,069 9,958 8,802 160 18.920 817 50,737 137,388 — 63 
Khode Isla 212 22 3 1,630 2,093 24 1,84 5.437 19,820 130 23,387 4,594 27,981 21,594 30 
c's t t KN 472 R57 1521 5.803 11.260 y. 2.62 28.760 42.736 1,100 720s 26.534 99,220 85,781 + 16 
New England 2,119 2,939 11,395 5.739 24,632 20,503 21,692 25,791 42,155 71,358 1,48@ 114,993 89,019 204,012 292,508 — 30 
New Yor 15,762 sO4 } 1557 52,943 121,840 24,666 83,821 30.026 214,183 5.350 249.559 244,251 493,810 69,302 + 34 
New Jersey 61 ‘) - ‘ 208 14,406 20,783 935 6 46,155 132,508 &59 179,522 465,981 226,503 105,699 ~114 
i 4.2 439 sO 4 63,07 4,0 16,5¢ 9,939 129,371 388,422 10,973 52s, 74 149,213 77,979 580,201 + 17 
7 ‘ ] 4.2 ’ f,12 4 9 3.017 25,192 RSH 24,158 7,148 66,306 104,772 37 
f Colum! 5 ) S085 ' 6,581 : 497 2,521 724 9,890 S00 11,414 20,857 32,271 9,302 + 67 
war > 4 199 2,520 1,08 87 6,511 27,494 170 44,175 5,551 39,726 48,960 19 
Middle Atlantic 32,996 34.505 41,160 25,893 143,819 176,757 48,871 115,384 93 215,804 797,689 19,008 1,032,594 504,001 1,536,595 1,228,326 + 2 
1,094 oI 7 20 18,505 224 7 14,638 5,065 10,790 7,600 23.455 50,603 74,058 59,019 + 25 
A Virginia 775 4,202 4,630 7,657 ; 5,288 2,920 904 12,333 18,157 8,014 34,171 33,289 + 3 
‘ 048 “4 2 24213 7,191 2,079 5,909 7220 26,494 «4,391 «38,105 = 42,690 = 80,795 68,766 + 17 
: ‘ ; S08 1 7 «1,613 20,065 1929 11,203 1,001 22.133 42,119 64,252 91,609 — 30 
( rg we ( Bus 007 797 5) | 10.391 11,503 59,585 6,432 77,520 46,766 124,286 144,112 — 14 
} t 4,749 4.01 " 21,051 &.A38 G15 73 4,025 92,619 1O87S8 112,595 65.502 178,097 118,842 + 50 
\ ama S78 2t vi. 4 “4 2,825 6,248 21,677 7,118 5,043 2h l 63,144 121,005 48 
M ’ rf 43 2.565 2,088 7,802 1,908 4,698 3,58 10,464 47,332 57,796 34, Nt + 60 
' 1,215 7.744 794 «17,28 2 23,43 30,018 32,033 34 74,456 59,748 134,204 48,928 +174 
| 4 11 a ) 40 «15,2 16,65 7 O08 15,018 7,205 1,217 53,355 83,572 32,7 155 
iz ‘ 2.41 1,54 204 3,149 18,277 12,2¢ t SAN 6,376 29,565 70 G11 44,206 84,207 10) 74 23 
Seuthern 18,122 20,599 44,332 83,339 185,989 99.096 47,049 145,598 73 «107,116 304,584 68,283 480,056 498,526 978,582 864.146 + 13 
) s ‘ 5,17 7,348 2,456 5,078 228 23,709 73,870 3,280 = 101,087 78,609 179,696 180,992 1 
‘ 208 17,142 13,082 1,584 RR 18,130 24,851 1,970 44,951 40,679 85,630 f5,769 + 30 
! 2,78 4,308 2 43,990 Hoo R14 4.18 200) 47,344 36,869 26,459 110,962 168,427 279,389 202,552 + 24 
W y 5,243 ri 7 409 2. S04 7,106 10,241 21,148 ns. 405 » ) 119,145 62,428 - 91 
M yal 44 ‘ & O55 108 12,439 434 547 450 424 4,370 26,851 47,145 47,02 $4,771 121,084 22 
Middle West 22,361 5S7,09S 27,402 33,947 133,993 82,960 28,233 50,477 518 142,213 150,201 79,708 372,640 385,991 758,631 632.825 + 20 
{ ; 280 ’ { 4,000 16,665 6,230 8,007 30,002 8,739 69,641 57,940 + 20 
5 “4 is 54 S 2 11,837 7,345 : 22,919 $3,250 56,169 76,004 26 
M SOS 44 AN SO 0157 54 5.457 40 21,9069 55,753 13,82; 41,589 47,004 158,593 124,155 + 12 
‘ . 4 A&R 44 215 9 7 $i 5 , O06 15,300 27 R71 ‘ 4 97,265 26,667 +265 
N yh ‘ 5 4 24 0 2,142 1,033 4,205 29,277 33,482 14,790 +126 
th I 24 OK ‘ ‘. & FRO 1013 260 1.532 5 805 8,267 24,072 18,209 + 32 
Net 795 = 7,433 B 10,8 2.0 2,2 4,120 9,284 2S SIS 38,102 24,300 + 4 
K anse . 3 6,341 4.112 268 4.852 22,552 40,672 38,884 79,556 53,502 + 49 
ws , #.5iM 4.745 4.44 461 8.888 2,84 & 84 4,523 6,834 4 4), 82 44,852 75,672 4,315 + 18 
‘ 14,644 j 70 5,527 14,45 2 15 5 l A 145,926 99 Shit 77.062 174,762 $52,424 485,860 - 14 
Mont " ‘ 2 f 2,248 4 1 2 4 2,195 5.787 13 17,641 s 2 ) 52 42,682 81 115 
Wy g 57 421 16,045 ; 5 20 4 ; 2 701. —=C«wW 10,191 x02 25,017 38,909 22,65 + 72 
47 f 5,832 2.136 27,836 9,738 275 6,554 16,587 41,083 57,650 28,970 + 99 
New Mex 8 ‘ 25 7,919 5.02 4,072 541. 7,86 8,527 22,57 31,097 22,0095 41 
West of Mississippi 27,478 34,923 44,067 134,020 217,433 123,036 44,312 210,411 390 249.519 255,585 204,551 710,045 625,269 1,335,314 1,041,363 + 28 
la 2 2,055 4,510 1.520 1.57 05 4,208 15,757 690 20,655 1,787 30,442 2 8 + 52 
Utal 2 141 S78 5,401 2, 908 2,592 4,75 7,018 6,199 16,118 13,290 29,408 1,637 205 
Ar 80 697 5M 07 3, 260 2,409 6, 2¢ 5 1,831 2.75 0,543 12,299 7,759 — 64 
Neva 8 8 10 44 2,448 135 3,000 4,790 «= 8,196 «12,986 ~—-13, 648 5 
Wa gt 7 ‘ 4.41 8 815 402 $ 11,26 1,400 55,631 90,392 146,023 157.9 — 8 
Ore 1,24 2,04 1,490 1,767 16,52 13,65¢ 4,248 23,008 7,951 2,838 19,284 50,975 70,259 63,422 57 
California 24 4 8.34 178 21,084 41,522 52,38 27,632 53,86 73,745 246,921 7,533 338,239 206,442 544,681 714, 24 
Far West 36.065 24,703 26,867 43,918 88,267 113,140 55,665 108,758 105,398 318,544 33,531 457,473 388,625 846,098 1,116,866 24 
US. 1947 139,141 174,764 195,223 326,856 794,133 615,492 245,822 656,419 1,074 862,205 1,897,961 406,561 3,167,801 2,491,431 5,659,232 
Us. 19 9,159 B89 128,579 7,005 700,987 414,087 157,957 599,271 2,092 1,113,251 1,846,173 196,155 3,157,671 2,018,363 5,178,034 
Change ‘46 to “47 +27 +54 +54 02 +3 +49 + 56 +10 49 23 +3 +107 +03 +23 + 9 
Canada, 1947 8,638 6,330 6,981 24,65 39,072 86,905 28,466 ..... 250 126,438 70,527 48,419 245,634 201,045 446,679 ..:.... + 44 
Ca 4 oe 244 064 04 S688 34,521 47,691 B44 ccocce 400 1,668 63,278 16,399 06,745 113,356 ......2 310,101 , 





Highway construction and comme 
cial buildings also established new highs 
in 1946, the former with $794,135,000 
and the latter with $1,.897,961,000. Wa 
terworks contract awards of $139,141, 
000 were the third largest on record. 
Earthworks, irrigation and drainage 
contracts of $326,856,000 were only 


slightly under the record year of 1946. 


Supplies 

Engineering News-Record reported 
that both equipment and materials were 
in better supply in 1947 than in 1946. 
The foreign aid program may prove an 
ibstacle in 1948, however. 

In some lines, production caught up 
with demand, and sales in these classi- 
fications are back ona competitive basis. 
Pumps, compressors, generator sets and 
concrete mixers in popular sizes are 
available for immediate delivery, as also 
are small power excavators of *& and 
ly vd capacity. Fo larger shovels 
ind cranes, in the 4 to 2%-yd. range, 
deliveries take two to eight months o1 


longer Nearly all construction ma 
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chines except track-type tractors and year. High construction costs have 
power graders are expected to be on a_ celerated the development of labor-sav 
current inventory basis by the end of ing equipment, marked by introductior 
1948. of mechanized small tools as well as 
Total domestic sales of construction increases in the power and speed 
equipment amounted to about $700,000,- large units. Higher engine speeds 
and the dollar volume for power ratings are one evidence of 


000 in 1947 ‘ 

1948 is expected to equal or exceed this trend. 

Be . \rieec average ;: 25 > ~ ’ ~ ° 

figure. Prices average about 35 pel Construction’s 1947 work force wv 
" hiohe ‘ ‘ aCC . ) 1e . - 

cent higher than 1941, according to the about 1,900,000, with an additional 25 


best estimate f distributors and manu- gpg workers expected to be needed this 


facturers, and additional small im- voor Biggest deterrent to increasing 
— eS probability for the BOaE the force 1S reluctance of the un! 5 
sUsare. ; to admit new workers. However, ab 

Exports are estimated to have take N 110.000 apprentices are being added 
10 to 15 per cent of construction equIp- dey ynion-contractor training progra! 
ment production during 1947. The for- ) 
eign market should receive about the Wages throughout the country In con- 
same proportion this year including Struction went up lo per cent in 1Y 
and in many cases will be increased 


that to be shipped to Europe under . ¢ 

the Marshall Plan. again as other industries get raises ol 
Improved construction machines be- perhaps 10 per cent. 

gan to appear in the field during 1947, In the final analysis, 1947 made its 

after being delayed in production by most significant contribution not in pro- 

shortages of all kinds and by pressing fessional developments, governme ul 

demand for older models. Additional plans nor housing booms, but in a 


new models will reach the market this surgence of the spirit of searching 
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ow To MOST EFFECTIVELY COVER 
The CONSTRUCTION MARKET 


The parts to this “jigsaw” are the answer! They 
the regions covered by the twelve Associated 





struction Publications. 


them all together and you can blanket the vast 
struction market. Combined, A.C.P. magazines 
vide some 60,000 circulation—the most complete 
i concentrated readership by men who buy millions 
dollars worth of construction equipment and 
terials. 


e any one—or more—and you can select markets 
season or application. In all of them you can list | 


eT signa Ss > I 2etS “re } -! ; 
ture tell prospect: where to buy. a. c. ». Qebtb Bhs Cobb eat. | 

) . ° ° 

.P. magazines will help solve your construction © Conseuction Bull dll 

; | s°.° . 5 Minneapolis, Minnesota 

t advertising—and fit any budget. @ Contvesten Oloet 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
@ Constructioneer 
CCIATED CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
@ Construction News Monthly 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


facts about A.C.P. Regionals, write G. L. Anderson, Sec- @ The Dixie Contractor 
¥, Associated Construction Publications, 1022 Lumber Atlente, Georgia 

. : — . ; ™ — . @ Michigan Contractor & Builder 
ange Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Detroit, Michigan 
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better, faster, cheaper ways of doing 
the everyday field jobs. For the most 
part, this search centered on new and 
refined applications of mechanical tools. 
At one end of the scale the lowly wheel- 
barrow was equipped with a power 
plant, and at the other a rubber-tired 
compactor for airplane runway founda- 
tion consolidation was built to exert a 
presure of 200 tons. In between, two- 
wheel tractors continued to multiply, 
and a four-wheel tractor entered the 
bulldozer field hitherto blanketed by 
crawler type machines. 


Use of air-entraining cement con- 
tinued to expand, and several dump- 
truck bodies of new design were de- 
veloped to facilitate the hauling and 
discharge of air-entrained concrete. 
Hammer mills were used on several 
projects to produce stone sand for con- 
crete and, in general, aggregate plants 
grew in size and complexity, several on 
the large dam jobs producing five sizes 
of stone to exceptionally close grada- 
tion. Ice, too, has become a concrete 
aggregate, with ice-making machines on 
dam jobs producing as much as 135 
tons daily that is added to the mix in 
lieu of some of the water. 


At least four East Coast projects 
adopted vertical sand drains to speed 
consolidation of water-bearing sub-soil 
under superimposed fill. Also, chemical 
soil solidification was employed to con- 
trol an incipient sand boil in a power- 
plant foundation. 


On concrete pipe mains in the North- 
west, a new machine showed its capacity 
for making watertight joints by shoot- 
ing grout under pneumatic pressure. A 
Colorado dam was refaced by forcing 
grout under water into gravel fill be- 
hind a wall of precast slabs previously 
placed while the reservoir was dry. On 
a Peruvian hydro project, a Calyx drill 
is sinking a 6-ft. vertical hole to serve 
as a penstock 1,400 ft. deep. 


The Highway Field 


The highway field, embracing the de- 
sign, construction and maintenance of 
highways, bridges, streets and grade 
separations, airport grading and sur- 
facing, is divided into six divisions— 
Federal, State, County and Municipal 
highway departments, airports, and 
highway contractors. 


The factors that distinguish the high- 
way field are its economic stability (its 
funds are not dependent on private in- 
vestment); its large purchases of 
equipment and materials; its large in- 
vestment in plant inventory per $1,000 
of construction volume, and the high 
ratio of equipment maintenance ex- 
penditures to construction outlay. 


Funds for a $1,673,250,000 postwar 
construction program were provided 
by the Federal-Aid Highway of 1944. 
This appropriation is for a three-year 
program, broken down on an annual 
basis as follows: 
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(Add 000) 
Federal Aid System............ -+++$225,000 
Secondary or feeder roads.......... 150,000 
Federal Aid highways in urban 
ROGRD a conscedasesescesececescesssa 125,000 
National forest highways........... 37,500 
Watiomeal Park FORGES. ..ccccccscccess 4,250 
PE whesandeebesenccentescrses 10,000 


Indian reservation roads........... 6,000 


The first three items must be 
matched by the states on a 50-50 basis. 
Hence more than $3,000,000,000 will 
be available for road construction and 
maintenance during the 3-year period 
1945-48. Highway user revenues (gas- 
oline taxes, license fees, etc.,) are at 
approximately a $1,700,000,000 annual 
rate, thus assuring ample local match- 
ing funds. 


Under the 1944 Federal Aid Act at 
the end of 1947, projects involving 
$557,000,000 of Federal funds had been 
let to contract, $449,000,000 were pro- 
grammed or otherwise obligated and 
$494,000,000 remained. 

A new Federal Aid Highway bill pro- 
viding funds for the fiscal years 1950, 
1951 and 1952 was passed April 12 by 
the House of Representatives and at 
this writing (May 15) is before the 
Senate. There is little doubt but that 
the Senate will pass it. The new bill 
provides $500,000,000 annually for the 
three years. The distribution of this 
money will be on the basis of 45% to 
projects on the Federal Aid Highway 
System, 30% to rural roads and 25% 
to urban projects. The new measure 
also calls for a grace period for ex- 
penditure of funds of three years in 
lieu of the two years provided under the 
present law. As this Federal appropria- 
tion must be matched by the states on 
a 50-50 basis another $3,000,000,000 will 
be made available for road construc- 
tion. In addition to the $500,000,000 
yearly appropriation the bill provides 
$57,750,000 annually for three years for 
forest, park and Indian reservation 
roads. 

The 1944 Federal Aid Highway Act 
marks a new period in highway devel- 
opment in the United States, in that 
it requires the designation of two new 
highway systems in addition to the 
existing Federal Aid system. 

Most spectacular new system, whose 
routes were selected and announced in 
mid-summer 1947, is the national Inter- 
state system of 37,681 miles. This net- 
work will consist of superhighways 
near and through larger cities, very 
advanced high-speed 2-line highways 
elsewhere, and will require perhaps a 
decade and many billions of dollars to 
complete. Numerous construction con- 
tracts are already in progress. The 
second new system is a “secondary 
Federal Aid” network, comprising 
principal feeder or farm-to-market 
roads, rural free delivery routes, and 
bus routes, in and outside munic- 
ipalities of less than 5,000 population. 





The third federally-aided type of 
highway is the urban connecting link 
to the inter-city arterials. In addition 
to the $125,000,000 federal funds an- 
nually available for these routes, cities 
are beginning to pour vastly greater 
sums into expressways which will per- 
mit steady flow of vehicles at 35 to 50 
mph. into, through and out of con 
gested areas, marking a thrilling new 
stage of development in motor trans 
portation. 


Expenditures for Federal, State an 
local highway construction amounted t: 
$1,248,000,000 in 1947. Of this tota 
$343,000,000 was for construction by 
counties, townships and towns, $257 
000,000 was for construction by stat« 
with their own funds, and $648,000,000 
was Federal Aid including matching 
funds. Total expenditures for construc 
tion and maintenance were $2,238,000.- 
000. Construction expenditures in 1948 
for Federal, State and local highways 
are expected to reach $1,500,000,000. 
Expeditures for maintenance will b« 
over $1,000,000,000. Thus the total e» 
penditures this year. on highways w 
be over $2,500,000,000. 

In no division of the engineering con- 
struction field is such a wide variety of 
equipment and machinery used. A par- 
tial classification includes power shovels, 
cranes and drag lines, scrapers, rollers, 
graders, road patrols, drilling equip- 
ment, concrete paving equipment, trac- 
tors, trucks, other hauling equipment, 
pile drivers, hoists, wire rope, derricks, 
pumping equipment, asphalt and tar 
paving equipment, light plants, crushed 
stone, sand and gravel equipment, 
screens, snowplows, crushers, etc. 
Among the materials used are Port 
land cement road aggregates, asphalt, 
tar, timber, calcium chloride, culverts, 
bridge steel, etc. To service this equip- 
ment wire rope, gasoline, lubricating 
oils and greases, rubber hose, belting, 
drill steel and bits, welding rods, oxygen 
and acetylene gas are among the prin- 
cipal purchases. 


Highway contractors, while they are 
the prime prospects for construction 
equipment, do not represent the only 
equipment-buying unit in the highway 
field. States, counties, cities, towns and 
townships are also large purchasers of 
materials and equipment. There are 
approximately 10,000 individual] high- 
way contracting firms, which include 
paving, grading, bridge, airport, and 
excavating contractors. More than 
8,000 engineers and officials represent 
the economic buying and specifying 
power of the highway field. Some 3,000 
lesser officials recommend as wel! 45 
buy and specify a large volume of prod- 
ucts. About 3,000 other units with buy- 
ing power, such as townships and towns 
of importance, are also factors. 
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An idea of the large capital invest- 
ment by contractors in construction 
equipment is given by a recent study by 
the U. Public Roads Administration 
of the equipment used in the construc- 
tion of a large sample of Federal-aid 
These projects totalled $20,- 
100,000 in contract value. The total in- 
vestment for the inventory reported, 
vased on 1946 purchase prices for new 
machines was $18,000,000 or 90% of the 
total contract value of the work. The 
najor equipment on the Federal-aid 
in this study consisted of: 


projects. 


project 


lractor—-Scraper— Dozer— Units 365 
lrucks ” 850 
Shovels and draglines 116 
Tractor-Wagon Units 70 
ishing and Screening Plants 25 
Pavers and auxiliary paving equipment 10 
Motor Graders 120 
Rollers 73 


Although there are some 3,066 coun- 
ties in the United States, less than 
2,500 of them are definite buying units, 
according to Roads and Streets. In five 
states all rural roads are administered 
by the state highway departments, 
while 25 states have state and county 
organizations, six have states and town 
systems, and 12 have three systems— 
state, county and township. In addi- 
tion to these rural systems, all states 
contain municipal organizations which 
have charge of urban streets, and half 
of the states have further independent, 
or quasi-independent, divisions within 
the county, such as commissioners’ dis- 
tricts, and special assessment districts, 
both rural and urban. From 1931 to 


1936, inclusive, 171,932 miles of local 

roads were shifted to state control. 

Since then, additional mileage has been 
f red 

a Streets pou out that a 


part of the expenditures of coun- 
for mainte 
counties have 
( investment in 
Pertinent information on 
given by a survey by the U. S. 
Administration. Incident- 
given in this connection 


aintenance 


hia WAV wi roes 
a col 


maintenance 


lata are 
ownership 
tate highway Field 
ons of PRA counties in 

maintenance work was well or- 
ed and the roads well maintained. 


equipment 
departments. 
obse1 ve 


distributed 
ghout the United States, were 
1. It was found that the 28 
ties used mechanical units at a cost 
7,700,000 to perform $6,000,000 
of maintenance work. This is an 


nty-eight counties, 


ment investment of $1.28 for $1 
aintenance work. On the other 
the equipment inventories 
of all state highway departments 


d the use of mechanical units at 
timated new cost of $365,000,000 
rform an annual average $356.,- 
Ut 0 maintenance program. Thus 
was an equipment investment of 
for $1 of state maintenance work. 


The survey of the 28 counties revealed 
that the average county maintained 
1,100 miles of highway at an annual 
cost of $217,000 or $197 per mile. 
Equivalent figures for state highway 
departments showed that the average 
state maintained 11,320 miles of road at 
an average annual cost of $7,420,000 or 
$655 per mile. 

The following table shows the equip- 
ment used by average county and state 
highway maintenance departments per 
1,000 miles of highway: 


County State 
Type No. Units No. Units 

-Ton pickup truck 5 19 
Air Compressor 2 3 
Grader, Motor 7 12 
Grader, tow 2 10 
Loader 1 3 
Maintainer 2 1 
Mixer 2 4 
Mower 3 9 
Crushing Plants 1 l 
Snow Plows 10 45 
Rollers 2 6 
Power Shovels (Cranes, etc. l 2 
Tractors 5 10 
Trucks 1%.-2 ton 22 16 
Trucks over 2-ton 5 44 
lrailers 2 3 
Welding machine l 1 
Subtotal . ; 73 189 
Other major equipment 4 51 
Total . , 82 240 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Jobs Adve rti ing Can Do. 
Construc tion Me thods and 
ng Veu a 


senting this 


Engine er- 
ord have combined in pre- 


andbook on increasing effi- 


ciency in industrial advertising. It shows 
the relationship between advertising 
and selling, and points out the many 
jobs that good advertising can do. It 
demonstrates to each individual adver- 
tiser how his advertising can be made 
to do an efficient selling job. 


Catalog Design Guide and 
Check Lists of Catalog Information 


A summary of basic principles of 
catalog design dealing with organiza- 
tion of product information for maxi- 
mum utility. Check lists on separate 
sheets cover items of information re- 
garding (1) producer, (2) materials, 
(3) equipment, and (4) services. Issued 
by Sweet’s Catalog Service. 


What Users and Buyers Want to Know 
about Care and Maintenance of High- 
way Construction Equipment. 


This booklet tells in homespun 
language what highway construction 
men really think about their tools and 
how they have met and overcome some 
war emergencies. Published by Roads 
and Streets. 


Associations 


American Road 
1319 F St., N. W., D. C. 

American Society of Civil Engineers, 
33 W. 39th St., New York. 


Builders 
Washington, 


Assn., 


Associated General Contractors of 
America, Munsey Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 


Institute 
343 Lexington Ave., 


of Makers of Explosives, 
New York. 


Publications 


{Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface: 
Unless otherwise stated, 
month period ending Dec, 31, 


ments, lightface. 


Alabama Highway, Box 7( Montgom- 
ry 1, Ala. Published by Alabama High- 
Vays. Est. 1935. Si ript $2. Trin 
R14 x [vpe page 7x10 Pub- 
d I r lst Ag v dis- 

< I ( 74 j t 
Ti s i Vage % lure 

$ 95¢ $ 60.4 $ 42.0 
‘ i » tot) } 
0 000 7.00 
Standard I 


Arizona Builder and Contractor, P. O. 
Be 1072 Phoenix Ariz. Est 1938. Sub- 
s< ripti n, $2. Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th. Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 
15 ee Circulation, 5,521. Rates— 
Ti 


n 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $110.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 

6 99.00 54.00 31.00 
12 81.00 45.00 27.00 
Standard red, yellow, orange, 10%; bleed, 
10% 

CCA} 

Better Roads, 173 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago 2. Published by A. Perrin. Est. 1931. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published Ist. Forms close 25th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, Mar 1948 
22,762. County highway 
supervisors 10,383; 
ficials, 4,582; 
engineers and officials, 2,991 
engineers, 2,492 others, 1,237 
Rates 1 page, $336: 6 pages, 


$288: 18 7 


pages, $276; 24 


21,677; (gross), 
commissioners, 
township road of- 
state and federal highway 
county road 
$312; 12 

pages, 
Standard red or ye llow, $72; bles d, 15% 


Brick and Clay Record, 
(See Brick anp CLay Propwcts) 
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unsupported state- 
circulation figures shown are for the six- 


1947. 


Bulletin of The General Contractors’ As- 
sociation, 341 Madison Ave New York 17 


1910 Subscription, $2. Trim size 
814% 1 Type page 7x10 P lishe 
} 1 r? < « lt Ca a 
Ra ‘ 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $1i 0 > ¢ 
6 7&0 j 
12 i 
Stand d or 


Civil Bngineering, 33 W. 39th St., New 

York 18. Published by American Society 

of Civil Engineers. Est. 1930. Subscrip- 

tion, $5. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 

7x10. Published 28th preceding. Forms 
e 20th. Agency discounts, 1] 


Circulation, 22,682; (gross), 23,198. Con- 
sulting and architectural engineers, 3,- 


»00; contractors and builder 2,612; mfrs 
and producers, 923; universities, colleges, 
schools, 1,983; public libraries profes- 
ional clubs, societies and trade assn's, 
647; industrial companies, 2,390; govt. 
engineers and officials, 7,848; others, 
3,419. 

Rates, per page Less than 3 page: 
$2340 2 pi ’ $315: 6 pages $°900 12 
pages $275. 18 pages, $270; 24 pages, $265 
Standard yellow, orange red, blue $7 


pread, $140; matched color, $100; bleed, 


zo per page 


For additional data see page 236, 


241 
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Concrete, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6 
Published by Concrete Pub. Corp. Est. 
1904. Trim size 8%x11% Type page, 
7x10. Published Ist Forms close 24th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 10,- 
909; (gross), 11,680. Contractors 1,824; 


products producers 3,673; 
nerete producers 1,430 


oncrete 
ready-mixed c¢ 
thers, 1,190 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
! 270.00 $150.00 $ 88.00 
6 240.00 130.00 75.00 
12 215.00 120.00 65.00 

Standard orange-red, $60; bleed, 15% 


Construction, 109 Market 
more 3, Md. Published by 
Record Pub. Co. Est 1933 


Place, Balti- 
Manufacturers 
Trim size, 


8% x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist 
Monday. Forms close 20th. Agency dis 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation lan 1948, 7.0523; (eros 
10,087. Contractor 3,911 engineers 
> 787; quarries and mins 521; machinery 
lealer 6f 
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Construction Bulletin, formerly om prove- 


ment Bulletin, Lumber Exchang tide 
Minneapolis l Published by Chapin 
Pub. Co Est 1893 Subscription $6 
Trim ze S4x11% Type page 7x10 
Published Thursday. Forms close Mon 
day. Agency di yunts, 15-0, 
Circulation, 2.715; (zg », 3.648. Cor 
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i } ’ ' { ; 2 | até 
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Construction Digest, 215 E. New York 
t Indianapolis 4, Ind. Published by 
Trim size, 


I i G. Johnston Est. 1928. 
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Construction Methods, 230 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18 Published by McGraw-Hill 


Pub. Cr Est. 1919 Field methods and 
juipment and materials of engineering 
onstruction. Subscription, $2. Trim size 
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ith. For sé tl Agency dis unt 
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119 West 40th Street, 


Dodge Reports, 
New York 18, N. Y. Issued by the Con- 
struction News Division of F. W. Dodge 
Corporation. A daily news service for 
subscribing firms operating in the con- 
struction field. Issued from 15 centrally 
located offices. Jobs are reported on in- 
dividual slips, 6x3% inches. Gives the 
names and addresses of owners, archi- 
tects, engineers and contractors engaged 
in building and construction, including 
heavy engineering projects. The struc- 
tural details of each job are reported 
Subsequent reports follow the progress 
of each job from stage to stage. News 
is selected according to subscribers’ 
specifications of classes and stages, and 
based upon their operating territories 
Charges are made according to territory 
covered and scope of service selected. 
Reporting organization covers 37 states 
east of the Rocky Mountains. Used to 
direct subscribers to specific prospects 
and specifying factors, to time mailing 
of direct advertising and to control field 
selling from the home office. Offices 
in 35 cities. 


Engineering College Magazines, a group 
of 51 college papers represented by Lit 
tell-Murray-Barnhill, Inc., 101 Park Ave., 
New York 17. Number of issues per year 
range from 4 to 10. Type page, 7x10 
Trim size, 8%x11%. One page in « 

in eacl 


issue, $9,629.24, less 2%: % page 
issue $5,423.94, less 2%: 1/3 page, $4,- 
080.21, less 2% 


Engineering News-Record, 330 W. 42nd 
St.. New York 18, N. Y. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc Est 
1874. Devoted to the engineering, con- 
truction and operation of buildings 
ewers, waterworks, bridges, roads, dams 


foundations, earthwork, flood control 
Public works, shipbuilding, irrigation 
canals, and railroads. Subscription, $¢ 


Trim size, %4x11%. Type page, 7xl 


Published weekly, Thursday. Forn clo 
10 days preceding Agency discount 
15-2. 

Cireu $1,2833 gross) 13,051 
. re F a ra enginee! 
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Engineering News-Record Construction 


New York 15 


Daily, 330 W. 42nd St., 
Department, 


Issued by Busines News 
Engineering News-Record, McGraw-H 
Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1923. A daily 
ivil engineering construction news 
service by first class or air mail to sub- 
cribing sales organizations, engine: 
ind contractors. Reports engineers, arc! 
tects and owners on proposed work a! 
bids asked, owners and contractors 
low bids and contracts awarded for en 
neering construction $40,000-and-ove! 
value, industrial buildings $55,000 
over and commercial and public bu 
ings and housing of $205,000-and 


; 


in the United States one Canada. Reports 
classified in 4 stages-—-proposed Ww 
bids asked, low “bidders, contra 


Nine classes of work repo! 
—waterworks, sewerage, bridges, ea! 
work and waterways, highways, un 
sified, industrial, commercial and pu 
buildings. Bids asked arranged by da 
of bids, all other reports arranged 
geographical order. Printed in 5 colur 
on one side of green sheets. Rates 

per month, $2 added for air mail deliv 


awarded 
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U. S. MARKET 
ROADS & STREETS 


ROADS AND STREETS 


THE MARKET: In no division of the engineering 


construction field is such a wide 
variety of equipment, machinery and materials used as in 
that of highway and heavy construction. The current U. S. 
Construction Census shows that highway, street paving, 
grading, bridge and culvert contractors "purchased dur- 
ing the year" more equipment than all other general con- 
tractors combined. 


The American Association of Highway Officials estimates 
that deferred highway needs total over $8,000,000,000. 
Congress has appropriated one billion dollars a year for 
the next three years for highway construction; and airport 
construction will cost another billion over five-year period. 


THE BUYERS: The jobs which govern and supervise 


highway construction, retain their 
identities year in and year out. The title or authority is 
continuous although the personnel changes. ROADS AND 
STREETS with its flexible, controlled circulation is able to 
make changes as they occur. This applies to federal, state, 
city and county offices. In the contractor division the 
prime potential buyers are those showing the greatest 
ctivity during the current year. ROADS AND STREETS 
keeps a constant check on bidders and contracts awarded 
to keep this list up-to-date. 


THE EDITORS: A!! editors are graduate engineers 
with field experience who are con- 
stantly on the move with note-book and camera to keep 
struction market buyers aware of current activity, new 
methods, materials, equipment and field achievements. 
The names of H. P. Gillette, Chas. T. Murray, Harold 
McKeever and Vic Brown are well known in the field. R&S 
is published monthly: CCA. 


Be sure to include in your 
1949 schedule POWERS’ 
R&D CATALOG. The 
“Bible of the Highway 
industry in use the world 


| over. CCA. 
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, WORLD COVERAGE 


CONCENTRATED IN 
SELECT WASTE-FREE DISTRIBUTION TO KEY MEN 


MARKETS OF VAST POTENTIALITIES FOR EQUIPMENT 


CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 


USED FOR 
Highways Airfields Flood Control 
Bridges Irrigation Water Supply 
Drainage Foundations Sanitation 
Tunnels Earth Moving Dams — and like projects 


LATIN AMERICA EASTERN HEMISPHERE 
CAMINOS Y CALLES WORLD CONSTRUCTION 


CAMINOS Y CALLES 


Caminos Y Calles offers direct contact with public officials, 
engineers, contractors and importers of construction equip- 
ment throughout the Latin American countries. It enjoys 
reader confidence because of its able staff of American 
engineers, and its staff of collaborating editors who are 
leading engineers in Central and South America. 


It is a monthly publication printed in Spanish with Portu- 
guese section. It is quoted from frequently by technical 
journals of Latin America. It is a CCA publication. Cata- 
log Reference & Data number, September. The flexibility 
of controlled circulation enables the publishers to keep 
the mailing lists up-to-date and to plan distribution to reach 
only the key men who are the buyers and specifiers of 
— or who make the construction and improvement 
plans 


WORLD CONSTRUCTION 


This is a bi-monthly publication designed to serve the 
countries of the Eastern Hemisphere with their rehabilita- 
tion and construction problems. It enables the manufac- 
turer who is seeking product prestige and export markets 
to contact 10,000 English reading public officials, engineers, 
contractors and distributors in Europe, Africa, Asia and 
Australia. 


Its editorial articles and photos present “how it is done” 
technique to aid and facilitate construction and improve- 
ments in all these far away lands. Edited by American 
engineers, editorial representatives are located in Europe, 
Africa, Asia and the Pacific. 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


22 W. MAPLE ST. ° ods iley \cle ie | am | & & 


NEW YORK @ CLEVELAND @ LOS ANGELES @ SAN FRANCISCO 

Publishers of ROADS & STREETS @ CAMINOS Y CALLES @ POWERS’ 

CATALOG @ WATER & SEWAGE WORKS e@ INGENIERIA SANITARIA 
WORLD CONSTRUCTION 
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Bxcavating Engineer, 2018 1lith Ave., 
South Milwaukee, Wis. Published by 
The Excavating Engineer Pub. Co. Est. 
1905. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page 
7x10. Published monthly, second week 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, Feb. 1948, 24,718; (gross), 


contract: rs, 10,786; 


gravel, 3,243 


25.929. Excavating 


quarries, sand and mining, 
inc. coal, 2,503; government, state high- 
way officials and engineers, 3,323; super- 
intendents foremen operators, 1,295; 
ther 1s hiates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$796 00 $148.00 $ 74.00 
140.00 74.00 
iy; "7 50 70.00 
ad « ' . vleed. $18 
Highway Contractors’ and Engineers’ 
Equipment Manual, f: iy”: Highway 
and Airport Manual, 310 E ith St.. New 
York 17. Published by Public Works 
Journal Corp. Est. 1937. Controlled, Trim 
size, 84 x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
May l Forms lose Apr l Agency 
discount 0 
Circulation (Swern), 12,000, State high- 
wa engineers, 870 city and county en- 
gineer 894 ontractors, 2,777 thers, 
2,409 Rate 1 page $280 2 pages, 
$240; % page, $170; % page, $122 
Standard ed $85 bleed, 15% 


Journal of American Concrete Institute. 


( i & Ouarry Ps rs IND 


Michigan Contractor and Builder, 600 
W dward Ave Detroit 26, Mich Pub- 
shed by Contractor Publishing C est 
1907. Trim size, 8%4x11%4 Type page, 
Txt Pub hed Saturday Forms close 
Wednesda Agency discounts, 15-0 
1948, S243 (ere ) 
2.808. Pu fT , engineers and n- 
tl tor mfr and dealer 734; 
r bt It 
rimes 1 Pas % Page % Page 
1 $ ‘ $ 5 00 $ 20.00 
13 yf 10.00 16.00 
H ss 00 2 OO 15.00 
52 45.00 °s On 14.00 
Color, $30: bleed, $5 
@ 


Mic ee Reads and Construction, $02 


Holl er Blidge... Lansing 3, Mich. Pub- 
ished bv State Review Pub. Co. Est 
19 > t t $3. Trim siz 84x 
1%. pag xl Publ shed Thurs 
1a) I t : ‘ Monday Age ney dis 
Cir 1,022; (gr ), 1,694, Con- 
tra ! } ty road comm.,, Zot 
leale tor 05 ther LS 
Rates 
rime 1 Page % Page Page 
l $ 50.00 $ 28.00 $ 16.00 
13 47.50 26.60 15.20 
°6 45.00 25.20 14.40 
42.50 23.80 13.60 
r I 00 
—_—_-_ 
CCA 
Mid-West Gonteneten, §21 Locust St., 
Kar City 13. Me Pub lished by Peters 
Pu ( list 1 Trim siz S x1 
' | } 1 d W 
ri la preceding Agen 
cir is 5.278 (gr ) 
! t ty ft ils and 
; , ’ } mfr dealers and ager 
t+: engineer ind architect 24; other 
I ‘ 1 Page 4 Page % Page 
| $120.1 $ 62 00 $ wiih 
" 1] ) 57.00 21.00 
1° 100.00 »4.00 28.00 
Color, $30; bleed, 10% 
Military Engineer, The, Mills Bilde., 
Washington 6, D. C. Published by So- 
‘ety of American Military Engineers 
Est. 1919. Subscription, $5. Trim _ size 
8%4x11% Type page, 6 13/16x9 10/16 
Published Ist Forms close 15th. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2 N.I.A.A. statement 


on request. Circulation, 19,304. Rates— 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $240.00 $135.00 $ 70.00 
12 185.00 105.00 55.00 

Standard red, $50: bleed, no charge. 








Mississippi Highways, 820 Standard Life 


Bldg., Jackson 27, Miss. Published by 
State Highway Department. Est. 1930. 
Subscription, $2 Trim size, 8%4%x11% 
Type page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 2,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 18.00 
6 45.00 27.00 16.00 
12 40.00 25.00 15.00 
Color, $20; bleed, 10%. 
— 
CCA 
_-_ 
Mississippi Valley Contractor (Monthly 


Number), Buder Blidg., St. 

Published by — 
Est. 1908 Trim size, 
Ss it's Type page, 7%x10. Published 
Ist Wednesday after 10th. Forms close 
1 yw. - preceding Agency discounts, 
15-2. N.L.A.A, statement on request. 


Bids Wanted 
Louis a Mo. 
Schafer, Inc. 


Circulation, Feb, 1948, 4,883; gross, 
5.250. Contractors 1.373: engineers and 
architects, 299 road officials, 1,995; oth- 
ers, 1,314 Rates— 

Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 

1 $120.00 $ 65.91 $ 36.32 

6 109.07 60.00 33.00 

12 99.16 54.54 30.00 
Standard yellow, $30: bleed, 10% 
For additi al data see we 239. 
Nerba, 20 Kilby St Boston 9 Mass 
Published by New England Road Build- 
ers Ass'n Est 1921 Controlled Trim 
size S14x11\% Type page, 7%x9 13/16 
Published Saturday Forms close 10 days 


preceding Ist Saturday of each calendar 


month. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula 
tion 1 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 mo $ 60.00 $ 33.00 $ 20.00 
3 mo 162.00 87.00 52.00 
6 mo. 300.00 162.00 94.00 
l yr 480.00 52.00 156.00 
Nerba Directory, 20 Kilby St., Boston 9. 
Published by New England Road Build- 
ers Assn. Est. 1947. Controlled, Trim size, 
S%4x11% Type page, 7x10. Published 
J l Forms close June 1 Agency dis 
l 0. Cire it n (Sworn). 3.500. 
Rate l page $115 2% page, $95; % 
" STi ( yr, $ bleed, 10% 


Wew Bngland Construction, 755 Boylston 


ton 16, Mass Published by Con- 
ruction Pub. Co. Est. 1936. Trim size, 
81 4x11% Type page, 7x10 Published 
L5t Forms close lst Agency dis- 
count 15% 
(it ! tik Apr i 1,059; (gross) 
1,484. Contractor ve dist 408 
i4 tmet! 1 materia 
| { her 27 Rate 
Time l Page % Page 4% Page 
$104.00 $ 62.00 $ 38.00 
6 16.00 57.00 34.00 
12 90.00 02.00 30.00 


Color, $35; bleed, 10%. 


@® 


weenie Builder and Engineer, 3102 Arcade 
tidg.. Seattle 1, Wash Published by Pa- 
ific Builder & Engineer, Inc. Est. 1902. 
Subscription, $4 Trim size, 8%x11% 


Type page, 7x10. Published list. Forms 
close ist preceding Agency discount, 
15-2. N.IL.A.A. statement on request. 
Circulation, 4,960; (gross), 5,760. Con- 
tractor ind builders, 1,932; government 
626: mfrs.. 132: distributors, 278: other 
1172. Rates 1 page, $180; pages, 3160; 
6 pages, $145; 12 pages, $125. 
Standard red, orange vellow, blue, $35 
bleed, $16. 
cca (oy 
—_— Q 
Pacific Road Builder and Engineering 
. 9 


Review, 709 Mission St., San Francisco 3, 


Cal Published by Fellom Pub. Co. Est 
1917 Adv. unit, 7x10 Published 10th. 
Forms close 10th prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. 


Circulation, Feb., 1948, 8,847; (gross), 





9,258. Heavy construction groups, 5,814; 
county road construction, 1,501; others, 
1,578 tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $220.00 $112.00 $ 55.00 
6 198.00 105.00 53.00 
12 180.00 99.00 51.00 
Standard red or yellow, $50; bleed, 20%. 
Pennentvente Construction Digest, Cen- 





tury Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Published 
by Digest Pub. Co. Est. 1929. Subscrip- 
tion, $2.50 Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published monthly. Forms 
close 8th. Agency discounts, 15- Circu- 
lation, 9,224. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $115.00 $ 80.00 
6 125.00 90.00 55.00 
12 115.00 80.00 45.00 
Standard red, $60; bleed, 10%. 
Pennsylvania Road Builder, 300 Ruskin 


Drive, Altoona, Pa. Published by Thomas 


S. Stephenson. Est. 1928. Subscription, 
$1. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. 
Published 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation (Swern), 
5,447. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $109.13 $ 67.50 $ 40.50 
6 99.00 61.88 37 13 
12 90.00 56.25 33.75 
Color, 25%; bleed, no extra charge if 


bleed plates are furnished. 


Powers’ Road and Street Catalog and 
Data Book, 22 W. Maple St., Chicago 10. 





Published by Gillette Pub. Co. Est. 1926. 
Trim size, 84xll. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished April 1. Forms close March, 15 
Agency discounts, none. Circulation, 1947 
edition, 10,260; (gross), 11,000. Road con- 
tractors, 5,259 ounty State city and 
federal engineers, 4,120; others $81 
Rate l page, $350 2 page SH00; 4 


Maple St., Chi 
lette Pub Co 
+X11%. Type page 


Forms close 


Beats and Ne ee 22 W 
ago 10 Pu ed by Gi 
st. 1906 Trim size, 8 
x10. Published Ist 
Cmmanin discounts ] 2 
Circulation, March, 1948, 23,195; (21 
24,750. Contractor 10,757; engineer 
t punty bo: airmen, 2,1 
ther },64 Rate La than 4 pag 


Es 





Rocky Mountain Contractor, 1226 Cali 
fornia St., Denver 4, Colo. Published | 


Peters Pub. Co. of Colorado. Est. 19 
Type page, 7x10. Published 12th. Forms 
close Ist Agency discounts, 0-2 
Circulation Jan., 1948, 1,467; (gros 
1,693. Contractors, 229: subcontractor 
183: mfrs. and representatives a3; arcl 
tects 179; engineers, 219; others PAN 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \y% Pag 
| $ 80.00 $ 44.00 $ 24.2( 
6 68.80 37.20 20.00 
12 64.00 34.40 18.6 
Standard color, 25%; bleed, 10%. 
The Scraper, Frankfort, Ky. Publish¢ 


by Kentucky Assn. of Highway Contra 
tors. Est. 1921. Controlled. Trim siz 
8%x11% Type page, 6%x9%. Publis! 


10 days pré 
‘irculat 


Forms close 
none. ( 


semi-monthly. 
Agency discounts, 
(Sworn), 2,127. Rates 


Times l Page % Page % Pa 
1 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 $ 15 
6 175.00 110.00 70 
12 330.00 200.00 130 


Southwest Builder and Contractor, 168 
Hill St., Los Angeles 12, Calif. Published 
by lIles-Ayars Pub Co. Est. 1893. 5S) 
scription, $10. Type page, 7%4x10%. En 
neering and Public Works Edition p 
lished 2nd Friday. Architecture 
Building Edition published 4th Frid 
Forms oa 2 weeks preceding. N.1.A.4 
statement on request. Agency discoun's, 
15-0. 
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ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION 





Circulation (Sworn), 5,512, 


Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 70.00 
ty 110.00 60 00 
12 100.00 55.00 


Sweet's File, Engineering, 119 


St New York 18. Compiled 
ributed by Sweet's Catalog 
livision of F W Dodge C 


tates— 
% Page 
$ 45.00 
25.00 
(0.00 
$20 
W. 40th 


and dis- 
Service, 


orporation 


Est. 1914. A bound file of manufacturers’ 


italogs, used as a source of 
charge 


rmation by those in 
nstruction and equipment 
llants, utilities and other 
gineering 
rivate. 


Revised annually and lent 


buying in- 


of design 


industrial 


heavy en 
projects, government and 


qualified 


ffices for one year Distribution (1949 


), 10,000 to consulting engineers, er 


neering contractors State, 


nd corporation engineers; 


hose work is predominantly 








municipal 
architects 


in indus- 


il type buildings government pro- 
irement offices and buying agencies 
Catalogs in Sweet's Fil sist of mul- 
pl of four pages Typography and 
rr printing as desired Trim page 
S4.x11l. Charge nclude catalog de- 
or uch issistance as may be de- 
d printing filing distribution and 
of confidential distribution lists, 
No agen con r No cash dis- 
! For itals Sweet's File ken 
n 1di £ extra coior l 
ast pa ym ple S¢ ce 
re. ar \ t-} cata £ 
; s i ; Sl. 12 ive 
t it L i i 2 $2.7 
i h ; ataliog 
S 28 iL i >4 ~ < park 
$ ( fs f ther peci 
req 
( bir t tor ita 
( r ited i Sw 
s i I tw é talo 
y her Ss Building 
il Pre slr r Design Er 
eri Ma f t Industries nd 
I t et Mat t Data 
) ftix | t Buffalk 
‘ nna Det it 
\ P} d i burgh 


Technology Review, Km. 7-203, 
Lobdell, pub- 

Subscription, 
Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
preceding. 


bridge 39, Mass. H. E. 
er Est. 1899. 
size, 8%x11. 
d Nov.-July on 27th 


ee eS 


$3.50. 


close list Agency discounts, 15-2. 


1 Page Pag 
in. $ x 
10 65.00 


(Sworn), 11.759. 


43.00 


10.00 


@ 


Texas Contractor, 807 Thomas Bldg., Dal- 
las, Tex. Published by Peters Pub. Co. of 
Texas. Est. 1923. Subscription, $10. Trim 
size, 8% x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Tuesday. Forms close Friday. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 1,602; (gross), 2,345. Con- 
tractors and builders, 547: mfrs., 164; 
distributors, 224; others, 643. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 72.00 $ 40.00 $ 21.00 

12 61.20 32.50 17.50 

26 57.60 31.00 16.25 

52 54.00 29.00 15.00 
yr additional data s bage 239. 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Water Works Engineering. 


See MUNICIPALITIES AND COUNTIES.) 


® 


Western Builder, 407 E. Michigan St., 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. Published by Western 
Builder Pub. Co. Est. 1911. Subscription, 
$8. Trim size, 84x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Thursday. Forms close Mon- 
day. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation statement not available. 
Rates— 


Prime l Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 65.00 $ 36.00 23.00 

12 55.00 20.00 18.00 

26 50.00 7.00 16.00 

52 45.00 °5.00 14.00 
See 


Western Construction News, 503 Market 
St., San Francisco 5, Cal. Published by 
King Publications. Est. 1926. Subscrip- 
tion, $4. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 10th 
preceding. N.LA.A,. statement on request. 
Agency discounts, 15-2, 


Circulation 11,896; (gross), 12,868, 
‘ontractors and builder 6,086 govern- 
enginee! a5 others 
7 1 pag $ 6 pag $2 
pag $ 
Stand d red . y ! \ , i 
bleed, 0% 


CANADA 


CTAB: BAY 


Blueprint, 675 Davie St., Vancouver, B. C 
Est. 1942. Type page, 7x9%. Published 
) Agency discounts, 





2 Circulatior Marcel 1948 2.058; 
re ,» 2 t 
Tir Page , Page 
1 $ 42.00 $ 1.00 
H 71.75 2? Of 
12 oo 20.00 
Standard r, 2 I ed, 10% 
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Construction World, 675 W. Hastings St., 
Vancouver, B. C. Published by Miller 
Freeman Publications. Est. 1945. Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
March, 1948, 2,395; (gross), 2,501. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
7 75.00 56.00 30.00 
13 60.00 40.00 25.00 


7th and 13th insertion provide for space 
in Year Book Edition. 


Standard red, $25; bleed, $15. 


ay 


Engineering and Contract Record, 347 
Adelaide St., W. Toronto. Published by 


Hugh ©& MacLean Publications, Ltd. 
Est. 1888. Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th. Forms close 5th Agency dis- 


counts 15-2 Circulation, March, 1948, 


5.004; (gross), 5,173. Rates 

Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $ 65.00 $ 39.00 
6 R600 48.00 28.00 
12 75.00 43.00 24.00 


Standard color, $30; bleed, $15 


@ 


Engineering Journal, 2050 Mansfield St., 
Montreal. Published by Engineering 


Institute of Canada. Est. 1918 Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size 8% x11%. Type 
page, 7x10 Published 10th Forms close 
20th Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, 8,385; (gross), 9,459. Own- 
ers and mers 1,018 dept heads 1,080 
work mg and upt sO] engineers 
2,886 designers 844; others, 2,287 
Rate 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
l $185.00 $120.00 $ 75.00 
h 150.00 95.00 60.00 
12 120.00 75.00 48.00 


Color, $45: bleed, 10%. 


il 


Roads and Bridges, 341 Church St., To- 
ronto 2, Ont., Can. Published by The 
Monetary Times Printing Co. Est. 1893. 
Trim size, 8%4x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published 7th. Form close 2\1st Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, March, 1948, 
5,059; (gross), 5,363. Contractors, 1,808; 
engineers, 1,751; others, 1,800. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $114.00 $ 66.00 $ 40.00 

bh 92.00 »O.00 27.00 
12 80.00 46.00 25.00 


bleed, $15. 


Standard red, $30; 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 








YEAR IN ano YEAR OUT 
an effective way 
TO DEVELOP 


EXPORT SALES 


For over 70 years manufacturers have found 
American Exporter an effective means of 
reaching both the large and small buyers 
in all parts of the world. 


More firms use American Exporter for their 
export advertising than any other medium. 


Over the years, American manufacturers 
have found this advertising a profitable 
and effective way of increasing foreign 
sales and opening additional sales outlets. 


Today American Exporter is, by all stand- 
ards of comparison, the outstanding leader 
among the export business publications. 

* * * 


AMERICAN EXPORTER INDUSTRIAL, a com- 
panion publication, provides advertisers of 
industrial machinery and equipment a means 
of reaching the principal industrial plants 
of all types in foreign countries. 


American Exporter Industrial has both the 
largest circulation and largest number of 
advertisers of any industrial export paper. 


Four Editions Published Monthly 
American Exporter El Exportador Americano 
American Exporter El Exportador Americano 
Industrial Industrial 
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Exports and Imports 





United States foreign trade made an 
extraordinary expansion in 1947, the 
Office of International Trade reported. 
Exports increased to a monthly aver- 
age of $1,320,000,000 in the second 
quarter, and, although they declined 
from this high level in succeeding quar- 
ters of the year, the annual total 
reached a record value of $14,456,000,- 
000. This was a gain of 48% over the 
1946 total of $9,739,000,000 and 76% 
over 1920, which recorded the previous 
high peacetime value of $8,228,000,000. 
It represented also a slight gain over 
$14,.259,000,000 worth of goods ex- 
ported in the high war year 1944, when 
lend-lease shipments (comprising main- 
ly military goods) constituted 80% of 
exports. 


Imports increased to $5,731,000,000, 
which was also a record value, al- 
though only two-fifths as large as the 
export total. The 1947 imports repre- 
sented an increase of 17% over the 1946 
value of $4,909,000,000 and 9% over 
the previous high value of $5,278,000,- 
000 in 1920. 

Rises in prices accounted for nearly 
one-half of the increase in the value of 
exports and more than the entire in- 
crease in the value of imports over the 
1946 level. Import prices in 1947 made 
the largest advance in many years, and 
export prices the greatest advance since 
1942. 

In terms of quantity without regard 
to price fluctuations total exports in- 
creased 24° in 1947 over 1946 and 
156% over the 1936-38 prewar average. 
Imports, on the other hand, dropped 
early 5% below the total in 1946 and 

owed only a 9% gain over the average 

nnual imports in 1936-38. 


For many years United States ex- 
rts of merchandise have regularly 
exceeded merchandise imports in value, 
nd in 1947 the gap between the out- 
v and inflow of widened 
greatly. The excess of exports amount- 
r to one and one-half times the value 
imports in 1947 was an outstand- 
feature of the year’s foreign trade. 
Since export trading was resumed 
rgely on a “eash-purchase” basis in 
7, as lend-lease and UNRRA ship- 

ts terminated, the huge export sur- 
sharply drained world dollar 


Ings. 


goods 


expression “‘cash-purchase” is used loose- 


over all exports not shipped in the form 

ints-in-aid. Thus it includes paid-for ex- 

bought with the proceeds of direct loans 

United States and also those made pos- 

‘ y Export-Import Bank credits drawn upon 

‘ importing country, in addition to the 
type of cash trade.) 

e United States made available 


47 nearly 12% of its total produc- 
l of movable goods to foreign mar- 


¢ compared with 742% in 1937 and 


— 
















































1939, and 10% in 1946. The 1946 and 
1947 percentages include Army civilian 
supply shipments. 

Cash-purchase exports valued at $15,- 
714,000,000 in 1947 formed 95% of 
total exports, an increase from 38% in 
1945 and 82% in 1946. Purchases made 
on both “cash and _ credit” terms 
amounted to $3,760,000,000 in 1945 and 
$7,964,000,000 in 1946. 


Composition of Exports 


Finished manufacturers, valued at 
$8,602,000,000, showed an extraordinary 
increase in 1947. These articles, form- 
ing the largest of the economic groups 
of exports, as they regularly did for 
many years, accounted for approxi- 
mately 77% of the increase of $4,776,- 
000,000 shown in total exports. As a 
group, they formed 60% of total ex- 
ports, compared with 49% in 1936-38 
and 1946. 


Semimanufactured exports, showing 
a larger percentage increase than fin- 
ished articles, reached $1,733,000,000, 
after recording a decline from wartime 
levels in 1945 and making only a mod- 
erate advance in 1946. The group, 
nevertheless, constituted only 12% of 
total exports, as compared with 18% 
in 1936-38. 


52% in 
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Crude materials made only a slight 
gain to $1,578,000,000, after recording 
the outstanding increase among the 
economic groups in 1946 and, there- 
fore, dropped in relative importance in 
the trade. These materials comprised 
11° of total exports, as compared with 
23% in 1936-38 and 15% in 1946. 


Although the total quantity of food 
sent abroad (Army civilian supplies ex- 
cluded) was not as large as in 1946, 
the value of foodstuffs exports advanced 
to a high value of $2,365,000,000 in 
1947, a figure exceeded only in 1919 
when the total to $2,641,000,000. 
The increase over 1946 was due largely 
to advance in prices, a more impor- 
tant factor in the rise in value of this 
group than in the rise for any other. 
Foodstuffs dropped from 23% in 1946 
to 16.6% of total exports in 1947. The 
group still showed, however, a larger 
percentage gain than any other over 
the 1936-38 average, when foodstuffs 
were only 10.5% of United States ex- 
ports. 


rose 


Among commodity exports, machin- 
ery, valued at $2,353,000,000, ranked 
first in importance in 1947. Including 
industrial machinery, electrical appara- 
tus, agricultural implements, printing 
machinery, and office machines and 

* compared 


showing an increase of 72% 











EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 





with 1946, this group composed more 
than one-fourth of exports of finished 
manufactures. A wide range of com- 
modities showed marked expansion in 
Increases from a year 

individual items 
textile machinery, 
air-conditioning 


foreign sales. 
earlier as shown by 
such as radio sets, 
electrical appliances, 
and refrigerating equipment, and 
household refrigerators ranged from 
130 to 240%. Exports of the large 
group of mining, well, and pumping 
machinery, after showing expansion in 
the war years, and in 1946, increased 
by 89% in the recent period. Moreover, 
construction and conveying machinery 
increased 138° over 1946 trade, and 
also recorded a higher total than in any 
year of the war period. 

Textiles and textile manufactures, 
which totaled $1,375,000,000 for the 
year, ranked as the second largest com- 
modity export. This group made up 
of United States exports 
of manufactures, including semimanu- 
factures, in 1936-38, but after show- 


less than 5‘ 


ing marked increase in the war period 
and further gains thereafter, particu- 
13% of the 
Cotton 


larly in 1946, composed 
manufactures total in 1947, 
yarns, as well as cloth, and wearing 
apparel, were exported in increased 
quantity compared with 1946. 


Automobile including parts and ac 


cessories, which also had recorded a 
’ 


arger total by midyear than in all of 


the preceding year, rose to a value of 
$1,098,000,000 in 1947, and ranked as 
third largest export. Shipment in 
cluded 267,000 passenger cars and 273 
O00 motort ic} these tot ils en el! 

y er of 40¢ ul | re 

ective ve t lv a l 
iverage ¢ 

] l pr K V e 
“at SS VOU 4 ‘ ‘ au 
1) clue ‘ 0. mers V 

’ . t) ' uM? n | petr TY 

} t §$542.000.000, m é } ) 
| rti { event piace 
ine 4 ma liact ed commoditi 
ste i chen i wed marked ir 
crease I pel | remained at 
high leve n 194 ind made furthe 
lnrae ill i? 1944 Petroleum prod 
uct nereased in value 1 1947 owing 
partly to price advances, after falling 
off sharply in 1946 from the high war 


time level 


Together, these seven commodity 
group machinery, textile automo 
biles, iron and steel, chemicals, me 
chant vessels, and petroleum products 

comprised 73 of exports of manu 
factures, including semimanufactures. 


Distribution 


Europe, including the United King 
dom, Was as usual the leader in import 
ing U. S. goods in 1947, although its 
proportion was smaller than in 1946. 

Exports to the Far East, including 
Southern and Eastern Asia and Ocean- 


ica, increased 46‘ in 1947 to $1,935,- 


000.000, 
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MERCHANDISE EXPORTS TO AND IMPORTS 
FROM LEADING TRADE AREAS 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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6 COUNTRIES PARTICIPATING IN THE EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 
Africa and the Near East took 7.8‘ lated products were other principal e) 
of 1947 exports. Export to that area ports to the Ameri Re publics, 
have grow from $160.000.000 in 1936 Expe rts to Canada, the largest in 
Ss to S1 l 5 Oooo 000 il 1947 vidual market f< I nited States me 
chandise, showed less expansion in 194 
The Latin American countries stood than trade with the other Americ: 
out as the area which most largely ex- countries and with Africa and the F 
panded its purchases of United States East, but a greater increase than tra‘ 
Compared with with Europe. 14° of total expo 


merchandise in 1947. 
16% in 1936-38 and 22 in 1946, the 
American Republics received 27% of 
United States exports. The trade valued 
at $5,852,000,000 in 1947 showed an in- 
crease of nearly 700 over prewar 
average : over 1946. The 


purchases consisted largely of manufac- 


ind almost 83‘ 
tured articles, and for such leading 
commodities as chemicals and related 
machinery, iron 
products, electrical ap- 

automobiles, they com- 
prised from 32 to 45% of total United 
States exports. Machinery valued at 
$850,000,000 made up 22% of the total 


exports to Latin America. Automobiles, 


industrial 
1] 


produc ts, 
and steel-mi 


paratus, and 


including parts and accessories, valued 
at $516,000,000, and representing 13% 
of total exports, ranked in second place. 
Foodstuffs, iron and steel, textiles and 
their manufactures, chemicals and re- 
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were destined to Canada as compart 
with 15° in both 1936-38 and 1946. A 
though Canada felt the impact of t 
world shortage of dollars and impose 
restrictions on imports and foreis 
travel in the closing months of the ve 
our exports to this market for the ye 
rose to $2,073,000,000. Machinery, 
usual the principal commodity gr 
in the trade, amounted to $420,000,0 
almost as large a total as shipment 
all 16 Western European count) 
Coal valued at $226,000.000 was sec: 
largest, and automobiles, at $186,0( 
000 ranked in third place among c 
modity exports to Canada. Text 
and manufactures, a small item in 
trade of prewar years, totaled $1' 
000,000, and petroleum and produ 
always a leading export group, ws 
valued at $153,000,000. 
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Packing 


Proper export packing came into the 
limelight in 1946 as the result of heavy 
losses by insurance companies. The In- 
surance Company of North America 
has developed the following six rec- 
ommendations for export shippers: 

1. Assign responsibility for proper 
packing methods and materials to one 
person who knows enough about the 
products to be shipped to be familiar 
with the susceptibilities or possibilities 
of damage in transit. This person 
should be, or should become, well versed 
in the application of packing techniques, 
as well as familiar with the transporta- 
tion hazards involved. 

2. The designated person should 
utilize the services of his insurance car- 
rier (his transportation carrier), and 
the technical knowledge of the supplier 
of his packing materials. These are 
sources of valuable assistance in de- 
termining packing techniques. 


.t was further suggested that the 
pe.son responsible for packing methods 
consider the following points in the se- 


eccion of methods: 


.. The susceptibility of the item to 
be shipped to the transportation hazards 
volved. 


2. The kind of transportation and the 
imber of handlings to which the con- 
tainers will be exposed from the time 
ey leave the shipper’s warehouse or 
ipping departments until they reach 
e customer. There may be 50 sep 
nd distinct handlings, and prac 
ally ¢ Vy time a container Is plc! 


/ 


* pressure 
against or on the container it 
portation. These pressures com 
every direction and are not always 
particularly in the hold of a ve 
ere the container at the bottom 
is subjected 
e cargo above it a the 


atmospheric con 
and 
There is al- 


The exposure to 


particularly dampness 
ves in 
a likelihood of exposure to rain 
en piers and lighters, and contact 
unloading 


temperature. 


sea water if loading o1 


ne in exposed berths. 


Exposure to theft, pilferage, and 
The war’s end caused 
d-wide congestion of merchandise 
rts. Black-market 
anything experienced in the past 
developed. Most theft and non- 
occur because the con- 


lelivery. 


yperations be- 


ery losses 
fails and exposes the contents at 

point en route. Pilferage losses 

( controlled by making shipments 
blind marks and numbers which 


d it disclose the nature of the con- 
t ; by the use of antipilferage de- 
Vices, such as corrugated fasteners, box 
Se and arrows; and by special 
Pp ed tape or colored strapping. 


Proper marking of containers. Use 
on’ as much marking as is absolutely 





United States Exports of Leading Commodities by Economic Groups 


{Value in millions of dollars 


Commodity 





Crack iterials 
Co mn 1,000 long tons 
Cotton, unmanufactured . mil. Ib 
Totacea, unmanufactured do 
Crude petroleum 1,000 bbl 
Foodstulf 
Wheat luding flour mil. bu 
Dua roducts and eggs 
Fruits and vegetables 
Meats and edible fats mil. Ib 
Manufactures, including semimanufactures 
Machinery, total 
Electrical us 
Industrial nery, total 
Agricu r wrnts 
rr number 
Textil 1 textile manufactures 2 
Cot clo uck, and tire fabric mil. sq. yd 
Auton les, including parts and accessories, total 
! rer automobiles, new thousand 
Motortrucks and busses, new do 
Iron and mill product 
t lu ‘ r 1,000 long tons 
! exclud lo 
Cc! | trel 1 products 4 
M tv 1 er 
Petroleum niu 
Motor tu i oline 1,000 l 
Lubricat vil le 
i ila t is, industrial machinery fice 


les finished products, 
ty 


les explosives and phosphate rock 


ind yarns and other semiman 


Commodities in each group are listed in order of value of total trade in 1947] 


Quantity Valu 
846 4S | a O36 38 
- 1946 | 1947 | 19638 tos gaz 
iver ‘ ivernige 
12. 356 42.505 | GR. RR | ne | 1)? 619 
2 RAO 2, 006 1,380 | 119 Nhe! 423 
0 Wn ‘OT | 143 352 271 
64, SOS 42,574 | 45, 862 | 91 | 74 Us 
| | 
62 306 350 62 | 610 Rg? 
‘ 410 {is 
| YS 207 279 
200 | 1,796 755 | 43 434 226 
| 
434 | 1,368 2, 343 
| 102 wn wit 
224 S42 1, 337 
a5 158 Is 
33, ISO 65.975 108, 534 | 36 76 M46 
87 | 732 1,375 
252 775 1, 498 27 224 % 
Js Pen 1, 08 
190 117 207 13 123 5 
129 171 273 76 231 14 
5, 291 1, 581 4, 241 199 447 825 
2, 278 4, 448 6, OFS Hiv 441 S15 
117 1H) 7 
12 1, 483 1, 838 2 117 625 
253 wil A42 
31. 17 311 wi SAM bed li 1th 
9. SSR 10, 924 14, O7¢ 74 115 195 
» appliances, printing machinery, and agricultural machir- 


ufactures 





necessary, so as not to “confuse the is- 
sue” but to give sufficient information 
to permit identification of the container 
and differentiation from other con- 
tainers in the shipment. A 
letters and numbers and the port mark 


series of 


showing the contains destination are 
usually sufficient, except for markin 
required | the customs authorities of 
the ¢ ! ( destinatio1 These la 
1) lal ( ce ain lol and gro 
net d | i eign containel 


as well as the country of origin. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 


and agency executives. They may be had 
direct from the publishers, or through INDUS- 
TRIAL MARKETING. 
A New Approach to 
World Markets in 1947 

An analysis of the export picture for 
1947, published by McGraw-Hill Dige be 
It shows demand being at a 
peak and the importance of this fact to 
American manufacturers. It includes 
information on the editorial service of 
McGraw-Hill Dige _- 


foreign 


Selling to Industrial Buyers 

Overseas 

This two-color booklet, published by 
Exporter Industrial, points 
importance of export sales to 
It predicts that 


A) Lerican 


out the 
‘ 


‘merican industry. 


this country can look forward to ex- 
port sales at twice the prewar volume. 
The booklet also lists information on 
he editorial coverage of American 
[ ‘ 


Associations 


American Tariff League, 19 W. 44th 
St., New York. 


Foreign Trade Interchange Bureau, 1 
Park New York. 


Ave., 


Council of American Im- 


17th St., New York. 


National 
porters, 45 E. 
National Foreign Trade Council, 26 
Beaver St., New York. 
Union, 17th and Con- 
W., Washington, 


Pan-American 
stitution Ave., N. 
a &. 


Publications 


| Audited’ and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 


America Clinica, 570 Tth Ave New York 
18 Published by Panamerican Pub. Co 
Inc. Est. 1941. Subscription, $2. Type page 
4%x6% Published Ist. Forms close 
10th Agency iseounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (Sworn), 12,000. Rates— 
Times are ‘ Pawe 4 Page 
1 $250.00 $160.00 $ R500 
6 200.00 130.00 75.00 
12 185.00 110.00 65.00 
Color rate, $75 bleed. 10&% 
For additi lata sé age 2 
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America Industrial, 170 Broadway, New 
York 7. Published in Spanish by Ameri- 
can Foreign Credit Underwriters Corp. 


Est 1937 Controlled. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published bi- 
monthly Feb. 1. Forms close Ist preced- 
ing Agency discounts 15-0 
Circulation (Swern), 16,229. Rates— 
Times 1 Page » Page % Page 
1 $230.00 $140.00 $ 85.00 
6 210.00 125.00 75.00 
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McGRAW-HILL DIGEST 


The first export business magazine ever to qualify 
as a member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Read by top buying executives in business, en- 
gineering, industry and science throughout the 
world, not including the United States and Canada. 
Published monthly in English, the McGraw-Hill 
Digest gives you more paid circulation than any 
other business magazine in the international field. 


THE AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE (Overseas 
Edition) and EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO 


You can reach a new record number of buyers in 
the overseas automotive industry and trade through 
these publications which are read and paid for by 
YOUR customers—the wholesalers of parts and 
accessory equipment, dealers, distributors, retail- 
ers, and repair shop, garage and service station 
operators—in 101 countries and territories abroad. 





a 


McGRAW-HILE 








DIGEST | 


ee ae: 











1 Automovil’ 
Americano 
























waa aie 


S ANTERNACIONAL 








Latin America. 


THE BUYERS GUIDES 


Before they buy automotive products, industrial 
and construction machinery overseas. most ac- 
credited wholesale distributors. sales agents and 
importers refer to the Buyers Guides. These 
annual publications are a valuable merchandis- 
ing service for YOUR products in overseas 
markets. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 
(London) 


\ subsidiary company which publishes and dis- 
tributes MeGraw-Hill business, technical and 
trade books, and The Machinist. a weekly maga- 
zine devoted to the metal-working industry. 


TRADE COUNSELLORS SERVICE 


Loeates advantageous markets, sales agents and 
distributors and assists you on such problems as 
shipping. financing and exchange. 





BRANCH OFFICES: 


PHARMACY INTERNATIONAL 
and EL FARMACEUTICO 


Retailers, wholesalers, important im- 
porters, distributors, drug manufac- 
turers and other buying factors in the 
drug trade and health field overseas 
keep up-to-date with their profession 
and business through their paid sub- 
scriptions to these leading internation- 
al drug magazines. 


(- Pharmacy 
/nternational 
eo? 


7) 

















INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL INDUSTRIA 
and INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL CONSTRUCCION 


Latin American buyers and importers of industrial machinery watch for 
the latest developments in YOUR methods, standards and equipment in 
the pages of Ingenieria Internacional Industria. Buyers of construction 
equipment learn how to build it and maintain it by following the de- 
velopment of YOUR products and methods in Ingenieria Internacional 
Construccion. More of your customers and prospects are paid subscribers 
to these magazines than any other publications in the same fields in 


McGRAW-HILL WORLD NEWS 


A fast coverage of foreign news on business, 
science, engineering and industry. Correspon- 
dents and travelling editors write articles which 
help you find new overseas markets for YOUR 
products and new ideas for YOUR business here 
at home. 


CONDENSED DATA SHEETS 


Complete information on circulation. markets, 
editorial coverage and advertising rates is 
available for all publications. 


Ss 2 


You can get more detailed information on how 
these publications and services can help you 
increase your sales in overseas markets by writ- 
ing to, or calling in, a McGraw-Hill Interna- 
tional representative today. 
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The American Automobile — (Overseas 
Edition), 330 W. 42nd St.. New York 18. 
Published by M« Graw-Hill International 


Corporation Est 1924 Subscription, 
$ Circulates to automotive and trans- 

rt fleld in Eur ‘ Asia, Africa and 
Oceania rrir ( S4%x11\% Type 
page, 7x10. Published monthly. Forms 
close Ist of 2nd month preceding. N.I.A.A, 
statement on request Agency discounts 
] y Paid circulat n (Sworn) 10,600; 
(are ), 123,128. 

Rates based on amount of space used 
in one year l page, $375: 3 pages, $325 


6 pages, $295; 1 pages, $275; 24 pages 
: ; 
Standard red, $45; bleed, $35, Ist page; 
additional pages, $20. 

r additi 14 sta see Pages « i 


American Exporter, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. ¥ Published in English and 


Spanish, by Johnstor Export Pub. C 
est. 1877. Trim size 84x1ll1\4. Type page 
7x10 English edition (American Ex- 
porter), issued every month (12 issues) 
in circulation during preceding month; 
Spanish edition (El Exportador Amer- 


issued every month (12 issues) 


cano) 
in circulation during preceding month 
Forms close 20th of 2nd preceding month 
Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation (Sworn), 34,555; controlled 


Englist Spanish 16,480. Rates 


per month on annual contract both edi- 


L8.075 


Time 1 Page % Page % Page 
$600.00 $250.00 $205.00 

‘ 0.00 00.00 175.00 
12 160.00 260.00 150.00 
Standard red, $110; all others, $135; bleed, 


American Exporter Industrial, 586 Fou 
Ave., New York lft | b hed in Ene h 
ind Spar } by Johnston Export P 


Co. Trit e, 84x! " l'vype page, 7x10. 
English edition (American Exporter In 
du rial) l very 1! nth (12 1 ies) 
nm cire i lurir pr dit I nth; 
Spanish l r (] Ix] tador Ar I 
car Indu ul) d every n } 2 
;) t re 1 preceding 
montt I ri } f i preced- 
gx mont Age y a ints, 1 4 
Cire i 1 (Swern), 37,006. Er I 
editix - } edit r 
Rate | ! tl I 
1 | I % Page 
¢ wits $90) ) 
00 
dard rs, $ bleed 
American Import and Export Bulletin, 
10 Bridge St.. New York 4 Published 
by Import Publications, Inc Est, 1934 
Subscription, $ rim size, 6x Typ 


page, 5x7\%. Published Ist Forms close 


n, 4,2 Rate 


“an 
” 


leed, 10% 


American-Scandinavian Review, 116 East 
64th St... New York l ‘ublished by 
The American Scandinavian Foundation 

rij > iri? Zz 
5x8. Published Mar., 
Forms close 1 


ist 1% Sul ! 


64x9%. Type page, 


June, Sept., Dec lst 
month preceding. Agency discounts, 10 
ution, 4 Rat 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 60.00 . on $ 
3 50.00 Aim lf ’ 
4 45.00 "7.50 l 
American Swedish Monthly, 630 5th Ave., 
New York 20, N. Y¥ Published by The 
Swedish Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S \ kest Sut riptior $ 


Type page, 7x10 Pub- 


Trim size, 9x12 
Forms close 10th. 


lished 25th preceding 


} 

Rates— 

Times | | ; Page 
’ $175. $110.00 $ 65.00 


‘ “ 1 60 0 


Circulation (Swern), 8,675. 


145.44 13.50 2 


El Automovil Americano, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18. Published in Spanish by 
McGraw-Hill International Corp Circu- 
lates to automotive trade and trans- 
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in Latin-American countries. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
Type page, 7x10 Published 
monthly. Forms close 15th of 2nd month 
preceding Agency discounts, 15-2. 
N.LA.A, statement on request. Circulation 
(Sworn), 16,442; (gross), 17,561, 

Rates based on space used in one year 

1 page, $375; 3 pages, $325: 6 pages, 
$295; 12 pages, $275: 24 pages, $235. 
Standard red, $45; bleed, $35, Ist page; 
additional pages, $20 


port fleld 
Est. 1917. 
S4x11\ 


r addi ut data see pages 2 l 


Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6 
Spanis} by Canterbury 


Bedidas, 309 VW 
Published in 


Pres Est 1942 Controlled Trim 

size, 5%x8. Type page, 4%x6%. Pub- 

lished bi-monthly, Jan. Forms close Ist 

preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 

culation (Swern), 5,008. Rates— 

Times 1 Page >» Page 4 Page 
l $180.00 $110.00 $ 75.00 
4 165.00 100.00 67.00 
7 150.00 90.00 60.00 


Standard color, $50; bleed, 10%. 





Bedidas Annual Handbook and Directory 
now published as 7th issue of Bebidas 


Beverages, 307 W. Jackson Blivd., Chi- 
Published by Canterbury Press. 


cago 6 
Est. 1946 Controlled Type page, 4%x 
6 % Published bi-monthly Forms close 
20th prec Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Sworn), 4,913. Rates— 
Times l Page \ Page % Page 
1 $180.00 $110.00 $ 75.00 
Hh 165.00 100.00 67.00 
12 150.00 90.00 60.00 
‘ indard > bl d ] 





Caminos y Calles (printed in Spanish), 
». W. Maple St., Chicago 10. Published 
Trim size, 


by Gillette Pub. Co. Est. 1941 
84x11! Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forn close 15th. Agency scount, 15-0 
C t Apr 48, 11,075 (gross) 
12.050, Pu ffi« 056; engineers 
Rate Li than 4 pages, per page 
~ rd 
t) rs 


Caminos y Calles Catalog and Reference 
Data Issue, 22 W. Maple St., Chicago 10 


Published by Gillette Pub. Co. First 

edition, 1947 Trim size, 8%4x11\4. Type 

age 7x10 Published annually. Agency 

d é int l ) Circulation, 11,700 
Rat - « SiT70 t page S100 8 

pas . Lf I £ 

Cataloze Azucarere, El, W. 45th St 


Published by 


New York 19 Mona 
Palmer Est. 1939. Controlled Trim 
size, 9x12 Type page, 7x10. Published 
ime l For ‘ ‘ May 1 Agency 
‘ ‘ ¥ > TF Raté c 
¢ i( t 9 0 { pages 

Ti) ~ D a ' I ig Ss] 200 

Sta rd red ); bleed, 10¢ 

Commercial America, 34th St., near 


Spruce, Philadelphia 4 Published its 
Spanish and English by The Commercial 


iseun Est 1894 Controlled Trim 
size, 8%xll%. Type page, 7%x10 Pub- 
hed 15th preceding Forn close 20th 
ind montl preceding Agency dis- 

] Cir i 1 (Sworn), 16,000, 

‘ mbined Er and Spanish 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $180.00 $120.00 

6 165,00 110.00 74.25 
12 150.00 100.00 67.50 


Color rates on request. 


El Comprador para Bancos, 55 W. 42nd 
St.. New York 18 Published by Brav- 
man Pub. Co Subscription, $5 Type 
page 7x10 Published April and Oct 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulaton, 5,000 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 1% Page 
1 $150.00 = on 00 $ 65.00 
2 250.00 160.00 120.00 















Custom House Guide, Box 7, Sta. P., Cus- 
tom House, New York 4. Published by 
Import Publications. Inc. Est. 1862. Sub- 
scription, $25—includes Monthly Ameri- 
can Import & Export Bulletin. Trim size, 
6x9. Type page, 5x7%. Forms close Dec. 


] Agency discounts, 10-0. Circulation, 
4,200 Rates 
l Page % Page % Page 
$125.00 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 
Colored Steamship Section—1l1 page, 


$150.00; % page, $100.00; % page, $75.00. 


oa 





mee 

CCA 

—— 
Effectos de Escritorio, 250 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1. Printed in Spanish. Pub- 
lished by Export Directories Co. Con- 
trolled. Type page, 7x10. Published 
quarterly, March. Forms close 25th 


preceding Agency discounts. 15-2 

Circulation, 4,952; (gross), 5,200. Whole- 
salers and dealers, 4,766; others, 169 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $185.00 $100.00 $ 65.00 
4 140.00 80.00 50.00 
Standard red, $25: bleed, 15%. 
Elaboraciones y Envases, 309 W. Jack- 
son Blvd Chicago 6 Published in 
Spanish by Canterbury Press Est. 1940 
Controlled Trim size, 5% x8 Type 
page $4, x6%. Published bi-monthly 
Jan Forms close 20th preceding 
Agency discounts, 5-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 5,669. tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $180.00 $110.00 $ 75.00 
3 165.00 100.00 67.00 
6 150.00 90.00 60.00 


Standard red, $50; bleed, 10%. 


El Embotellador, 80 Broad St., New York 


4, N. Y. Published by Keller Publishing 
Co. Est. 1946 Subscription, $1. Trin 
size, 8%xll%. Type page, 7x10. Put 
lished quarterly, Jan. Ist Forms close 
Ist preceding Agenev discounts, 15 
Circulation (Sworn), 5,000. ’tates— 
Times l Page use 4 Pag 

1 $200.00 $125.00 $ 75.00 

+ 40.00 100.00 95.0 

, ert between pages 

Equipo Agricola E Industrial, M. & M 
Bidg., Houston, Texas Printed in Spar 
ish Published by Tunnell-Webb Pul 

itions I 2st 146 Contro 
Type page 7%x10. Published quarter 
Forms close¢ Dec Mar june, Sept 1 
Agency discounts 15-2 Circulatior 
(Sworn), 5,000, Rate 
Times Pag Page ‘ I 

l $209.00 $115 $7 

{ 180.00 10.00 6 
Standard | bleed, 1 


Export Buyer, 82 Beaver St., New Yor 
Published by Commodity Research B 


eau, In st 147 Controlled = 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
30th Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu 
tio! 1 100 Rates 
Times 1 Page 1 Page 4 

] $226.00 $120.00 $ f 

( 10.00 102.00 

v4 178.00 90.00 49.0 


Export Catalog File, 1' 


York 6. 1] ted in Eng I nd Spa 
Paul hed Foreign Trades B 
Cor d vy page Stexll. Pul 
I ] i Sep | rn cle J I & 

} Agency ad unts «. WII 
(P.O. }] pt). « 10. Rate 1 pag > 
6 pag s u Ss page $1,4 ) i 


*18C) ABP 


Export Trade & Shipper, 20 Vesey ; 
New York 7. Est. 1917. Published by Thos. 
Ashwell & Co., Inc. Subscription, $5 
Type page, 7x10. Published Monday. 
Forms close Wednesday. Agency ¢'5- 
counts, 15-2 
Circulation 
ufacturers, 2,170; 





1.875; (gross), 5,354. M 
7 export merchants, 


others, 1,818 Rates— 

Times 1, Paes 1 } 
1 $150.00 = 25 00 $ 6&0 
13 1230.00 70.00 50 
26 115.00 65.00 $5 
52 105.00 58.00 4( 


Color, $40: bleed, 10%. 
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Exporters’ 
Trade Review, 170 


International 
New York 


and 
Broadway, 


Digest 


7. Published by American Foreign Credit 


Inderwriters 


Corp. Est. 1926. Subscrip- 


on, $5. Trim size, 8! 1% Type page, 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 5th. 
Agency discounts, 15-0 

Circulation (Sworn), 5.726. Paid, 4,011; 
yntrolled, 1,715 Rates 

mes 1 Page Page 4 Page 

l $140.00 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 

6 130.00 70.00 10.00 

2 120.00 65.00 35.00 





Exporters’ 





_Encyclopedia, 20 Vesey St., 
N 








Jew rk, 7 Published by Thomas 
\shwe!! & Co., Inc. Est. 1903. Subscrip- 
n, $25 Type page, 4x7 Agency dis- 
counts, 0-5. Published Jan. Forms close 
t tates—l1 page, $150; 2 pages, $275; 

pages, $390; 4 pages, $500. 
330 W. 42nd St., New 


El Farmaceutico, 
rk 18 | 
ternational Corp 


n 


lates to drug trade 





McGraw-Hill 
Printed in Span- 
Subscription, $3. Circu- 
and health field in 


’ublished by 


Est. 1925 


atin-America. Trim size, 84x11\%. Type 
page, 7x10. Pee monthly. Forms 
e lith of 2nd nth prec. Agency 
counts 15-2 Paid. circulation (Swern), 
7,863; (eross), 10,000, 
Rates l page, $315; 3 pages, $257: 6 
azes, $215; 12 pages $185; 18 pages 
$177; 24 pages $167; less than 1 page, 
$355 
Standard red, $45; bleed, $35, Ist page 
additional pages, $20. 
’ iit na ifa see pages l 
La Farmacia Moderna, 309 W. Jackson 
l., Chicag 6 Published by Canter 
Pr: rst ntrolled Type 
£ 1014x14 Published lst Forms 
t \ ints 5-2 Coir- 
on (Sworn), 12,063. Rates—3 re- 
editions 1 page $490; 6 pages, 
§ page $420 
Ta d 7 bleed ) 
CCA, 
— 
Guia de nee Anata ee (printed in Span 
ind I edition Guia’ and 
d Business), 440 Fourth Ave New 
6. Put hed by J. E. Sitterley & 
Ir Est. 1904. Trim size, 8%x11\% 
t 7X1 Publis} 1 Ist Forrr 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
t a i 15.036; (gross), 
Worle I t 15.034; (gross), 
combined edit ! 30,070; (gro a 
ONI DITION 
1 Pag | \% Page 
$2804 $170.00 $100.00 
260. >) ft) 4) eb) 
} 4 oo X5 O00 
> i I ised r iny combination 
edition, World's Business 
One page Spanish edition 6 
1 one page English edition 6 
¢ rn 12-time ne edition rate of 
BOTH EDITIONS 


+ @ 


IND! 


ness) 


Guia and World Bus 


P’acre \% Paewe 

z rf $200.00 $180.00 

440.00 24 00 145.00 

. =. I color, $60 per page 
on; bleed, $30 





Hacienda, 20 Vesey St., New York 
7. Published by La Hacienda Co., 
n Spanish and Portuguese Est 


Subscriptior $4 Trim size, 84x 


Type paxe, 7x10. Published ist 
~ close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-0 
yn (Sworn), 26,567. Rates—both 

1 Page % Page % Page 
S408 0 $296.00 $124.00 
374.00 209.00 113.00 
340.00 192.00 102.00 





cock’s Export Sales Catalogs, 222 bE 


St W heaton, I] Controlled. Pub- 
annually in three editions. Eng- 
lition, Industrial Reference, dis- 
ed May-June Final closing date 
Inserts: March 1, Latin Amer- 
litions, Avisador Tecnico (Spanish) 
ndice Tecnico (Portuguese), dis- 
d Jan.-Feb. Final closing date 


Oct. 15. Inserts: 

8144x1ll. Type page, 

count, 15% 
Circulation, 


size, 
dis- 


Trim 
Agency 


Nov. 1. 
7x10 


English editions, 17,000; 


Latin American editions, 12,000, (Spanish, 
7,800—Portuguese, 4,200). 

Rates per page—English edition 1 
page, $460; 2 pages, $440; 4 pages, $420; 


6 pages, $400; 8 pages, $380; 10 pages, 
$360; 12 pages, $330; 16 pages, $310. The 
Latin American editions have the same 
rate, except that prices include one page 
in eacn of the Spanish and Portuguese 
volumes (2 books) 


El Hospital, 570 
Published by 
Co. Est. 1945. 
size, 4x11% 


New York 18. 
Publishing 
Trim 
Pub- 
20th 
15-2. 


ith Ave., 
Panamerican 
Subscription, $2. 
Type page, 7x10. 
lished ist preceding. Forms close 
2nd preceding. Agency discounts, 
Circulation (Swern), 3.500. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 
$190.00 $114.00 
150.00 90.00 
12 135.00 81.00 
Standard color, $50; bleed, 


ry addtt na lata se page 


% Page 


$ 60. 50 


10%. 





Indicator Industrial, El, 220 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18. Published by Latamer 
Publishers Ince. Est. 1944. Controlled. 
Trim size, 8x1l. Type page, 7x9%. Pub- 
lished monthly. Forms close 15th. Agency 





discounts, 15-9 

Circulation, 9888; (gross), 11,500. In- 
dustrial, 4,661; chemical process and food 
industries, 3,423; textile, 1,288; others, 
526. Rates, consecutive insertions— 
‘Limes Liiamee Piaxze Page 

1 s2n0.an $114 An 

6 180.00 90.00 

12 iu.uU 85.00 50.00 
Bleed, 10% 





El Indicador Mercantil, 220 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18. Printed in Spanish. Est. 
1912. Controlled Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7%x1l0%. Published bi-monthly 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, Mar 1948, 7.966; (gross), 
S.S34. Retailers 3,962 jobbers, 2,464; 
others Rate consecutive inser- 
ti s 
Times ‘ % Pace 
1 $290.00 $120.00 $ 65.00 
no 105.00 ‘ Ho 
6 18 00 100.00 50.00 
Color ee ec 10 


La Industria Azucarera, 67 W. 44th St 


New York 18 rinted in English and 

= in } I t 1946 Controlled Type 

page, 7x10. Published bi-monthly. Agency 

a ( unt a Cire atior ou 

Rate 

Times 1 Page 1 Page 4 Page 
1 ¢ 000 $150.00 S 4O.00 
‘ mon 110 00 70.00 


Ingenieria Internacional Construccion, 


330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 Published 

j MeGraw-H International Corp. 
Printed in Spanish. Est. 1919 Circulates 
to engineerin ind construction in Latin 
America Subscription $3 Trim size 
Rixll\s Tvpe page 7x10 Published 
montl Form close ith of 2nd prec 
montt Agency diss ints, 15-2. Paid cir- 
culatior (Sworn), S.428; (er: ) 2.000, 

Rates, based on space used in Ingeni- 
eria Internacional Construccion and In- 
genieri Internaciona Industri Less 
thar pag $47 pag $400; 6 pag 
E290) pag 9 8 pag 97; 4 
pages 0 
Standard red, $45: other, $65 eed, $35 
first page, others, $20 
Ingenieria Internacional Industria, 330 
W. 42nd St.. New York 18. Published by 
McGraw-H International Corp. Printed 
in Spanis} Est. 1919 Circulates to en- 

ineering and industry in Latin America 
Subscription, $3 Trin size 8§144x11%4 
Type page 7x10 Published monthly. 
Forms clos¢ Sth of 2nd mo. pre gency 
discounts 15-2 Circulatior (Sworn), 
11.2783 (gross) 13,234. 

Rates, based on space used in Ingeni- 
eria Internacional Industria and Ingeni- 
eria Internacional Construccion 1 page, 
$400: 6 pages $320: 12 pages $295; 18 
pages, $275; 24 pages, $250 
Standard red, $45; bleed, $35, lst page 
additional pages, $20. 

For additional data see pages 25 1 
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El Ingeniero de Aeropuertos, 1223 Divisa- 


dero St., San Francisco 7. Published by 
Cahill Engineering Co Est. 1946. Cone 
trolled. Type page, 7x10. Published bi- 
monthly Agency discounts, 15-2. Cireu- 
lation, 5,016. Rates—Less than 3 pages, 


$280; $240; 12 pages, $210. Stand- 


bleed, $50. 


6 pages 
ard color, 


$65 











International America, 220 West 42nd 
St., New York 18 Published by Indus- 
trial World Trade Pubs Est. 1946. Trim 
size, 9x12 Type page, 7%x10% Pub- 
lished bi-monthly, Jan. Forms close 1 
month nreceding grency discounts, 
15-0 Circulation , Feb 1948, 11,053; 
(gross), 12,839. Rates, consecutive in- 
sertions 
Times 1 Page 1% Page 4, Page 
l $275.00 $150.00 $ 80.00 
3 250.00 135.00 70.00 
6 240.00 130.00 65.00 
Color, $80; bleed, 10% 
Latin American Construction Buyers 
Guide, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 
Published by McGraw- Hill International 


Corp Printed in Spanish Est 1935. 
Advertising available only to advertisers 
using 1% or more pages per year of 


display in either Ingenieria Internacional 
Construccion or Ingenieria Internacional 


Industria. Forms close April 1. Trim size, 
8144x114. Type page, 7x10. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 

Rates—1 leaf (back and front of 
sheet), $200; additional leaves, $175 per 
leaf. These rates based on advertisers 
furnishing their own inserts or provid- 


complete mate- 
reprodcuction. 


publishers with 
photo-litho 


ing the 
rial ready for 


If the publishers provide composition, an 
idditional net charge of $35 per side of 
the leaf is made ogee red, $45 per 
side of leaf. %8-pag (4-leaves) insert 
furnished by adve — A $700 16 pages 
$1,325. If contract is cancelled before 1% 


pages of advertising have been run with- 
in a 12-month period in either Ingenieria 
Internacional Construccion or Ingenieria 


Internacional Industria, the rate for the 
Buyers Guide becomes $345 per leaf ex- 
clusive of composition charge, with pro- 


leaves. 
leaves 


reduction for multiple 
bleed on photo-litho 


portionate 
Charge for 


produced by publisher, $16 per side of 
lea 

’ if c 1 
Latin American Industrial Buyers Guide. 
tates and pecifications same a Latin 
Americar (Construction Buvers Guide 
Printed in Spanish 








de Ingenieria Sanitaria, 22) W. 

i St Chicago 10. Published by Gil- 
lette Publishing Company. Est 1944. 
Controlled. Trim size, 84%x11% Type 
page, 7x10. Published annually. Agency 
discounts, none 

Circulation, 1947 edition, 3.901; (gross), 
1.500. Publie officials 865 engineers, 
»OSO others, 956 

tates—1 page, $200 pages, $190; 3 
pages, $190; 4 pages, $175 

La aqane, 42 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago iblished by Hitehcock Pub, 
Co i. t 1940. Subscription, $3 Trim 
size, 814x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 

hed in Spanish bi-monthly Jan 
Forms close ith nreceding Agency 
discounts 15-2 Circulation, 12,000. 
Rates 
Tin 1 Page Page % Page 

l $250.00 $135.00 $ 72.50 

4 230.00 125.00 67.50 

4 "10.00 115.0% §2.50 
Standard red, $50; bleed $20 
~ pemetg pl ae Digest, 230 W 42nd St., 
Ne W \ ? x ‘\ y ryt hed hy Mec- 
Graw Hill P ies lishing Co. Est. 1946. Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 5%x7% Type 
page, 4%x6%. Pub lished 15th month pre- 
ceding cover date. Forms close 26th of 
second month preceding cover date. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 
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fications i 


El Mundo Azuenrero, 2 W. 45th St., New 


sert, furnished by 
contra is cancelled 


Overseas Buyers 
Distributors (Span 
D 


WED Printe d in Span <9 


I 








One leaf (back 


1dditional 


leaf Above 


urnishing 


the pub- 
re acly tor 
sublishers 
onal net 


f is made 


nsert furnished by ad- 


Circulation, 14,478; (gross) 7. Com bile (Overseas Edition). 

pany »,592 owner general operating ind front of sheet), $200: « 

department head ‘ 8: other 1.1% eave at rate of $175 per 
Times l Page rates are based on adveru.isers |! 
: $575.00 their own inserts or providing 

; An OO ishers with complete mate 
150.00 mhotolitl eproductior If I 
‘ ' an provide cOoOmMmpositio!r in addit 
irge of $35 per side of the lea 

Standard « or, 3 bleed v pase S page (4 leaves) 

or spread vertiser $700; 16 page (8 le 


advertiser, 
before 


rur 


aves) in- 


$1,325. If 


1% paces 


1 in The 
Edition) 


Buyers Guide 


leaf, exclusive of com- 
with proportionate re- 


Guide tor 













































printed in Spanish) 1005 Aberty Ave., 





Oversens Buyers Guide for Automotive _ 












Vetroleo Interamericano, 


PS of advertising have been 

Mercado Continental, 2° Madison Ave American Automobile (Overseas 

New York 17 Published by Post Ex he rate for the Overseas 

change Pub. Corp. Est. 1947. Type page becomes $345 per 

‘x10 Published B = . 7 Lot! position charge, 

Agency discount 4 Rate duction for multiple leaves 

Time 1 Page Pag »; Page Standard red, $45 per side of 
Seon Of $120.00 * 2 00 sf ileed Si¢ per side of lea 

‘ 120 OF { 00 64.00 ai 

12 Teo OO m0 ht 

Standard red, $ bleed, 1 


if thers 


Automotive 


h edition) 
as English edition 


Rates and 


, ‘ > she r on¢ ral r 
York 19, Publi hed by . Mor _ Pa _ Panadero Latinoamericano, M & M Bide 
Printed in Spanish and Portuguese. Est ouston § Published in Spanish by 
1913. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, ixi0 Tunne Webb Pubs. Inc Est. 1946. Con- 
Published monthly. Forms close 30 days trolled Type page 7%x10 Published 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2 quarterly, Jan. 10. Forms close 10th prec 
Circulation, 3,525; (gross), 3,802; Sugar Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
mills & owner! } managers, engineer (Swern), 5,600. Rates 
‘ ' 1.937 che t it othetl bid . . _ : . 
supt n . limes l Page Page ; Page 
Rate 1 $200.00 115.00 $ 75.00 
| 4 Paw j 180.00 10.00 67.50 
So 4\ SIN oi4 Standard or > bleed 10 
4 10 00.04 
tandars d, $30 ith and th inser Papel e Imprenta, 22 E. Huron St.. Cl} 
tior ire for prance n J Catalogo Azu igo 1 Published in Spanish by David- 
care! on Pub. ¢ Est. 1946. Controlled, Trim 
8 x1] ly pe page 7x10 Pub 
2 ‘ } enevyv ] < nt 
Office Equipment Exporter, 270 Madis« i mr ) At 
Ave New York 6 Pub hed | oft 
Put lr Est. 194¢ Controlled, Trim Circulation (Swern), 4,836. Rat 
ine <8 ry ume, 4%x Pub hed . Mune e 4 Page 
Fa I ! Sept \ ‘ a $ 95.0 $ 60.00 
count é ( r liation oUY Rat a0 i5 oo 
pas ° re oh : o-oo Standard red, $30; bleed, 10° 
Star ird r. $4 bleed n re if 
La Oficina, r Madisor Ave New York Petroleo, 706 S Vale a St Los Angele 
1¢ Pu hed by Office Publications C¢ 14 Printed in Spar h Est. 1934 Cor 
Est. 194 [ype page, 4%x7. Published trolled. Type page, 7x1 Published b 
Ay orn ‘ e Fel \ger Cy @ monthly, Feb. forms close 3 weeks pre- 
count, nor cil itior S Rate ceding \gen d unt, 1 Circula- 
I : page, 3 ) s page, > ion (Swern), 4,210. Rates— 
‘i ¢ T > 
" Times 1 Page % Page % Pag: 
a 7 l $200.00 $125.00 $ 70.00 
— 3 180.00 110.00 60.00 
CCAl 5 160.00 95.00 50.00 
ce Standard red, $35 
Oficina Mecanica Moderna (printed it: - a = 
Portuguese), 431 Main St., Cincinnati 2 a 
Oni) ul hed by G dne Pub Ine CCA 
Est 1940 Controlled Trim size 5%x +——— 


St., New 


in Spanish by World 
size, 9x12 


monthly 


Agency dis 


7% ype page 4%x6% Published 
MI } e Sept. and bDe« Fort close Petroleo Del Mundo, 2 W. 45th 
ys a int York 19. Published 
Cir ition 10.868; (gross), 13.487. ‘etroleum., Est. 1943 Trim 
p & executive T import Type page, 7x10 Published 
> mn ‘ Rate lud Forms close 15th preceding 
‘nme n Of » Mecar \ ’ ' l 
, | ‘I . Modert Cir ation 1.555: (gross). 5, 
tior 2839: marketing. 69 
Times 1P Page . por tion. 18 Rat 
¢ ( $120.06 . . vei LE 
110.1 Times 1 Page % Page 
100.1 1 $235.00 $145.00 
Color rate red or blue $50 bleed, $ 6 205.00 125.00 
12 175.00 105.00 
: Standard red, $50: bleed, 10% 
Oral Hygiene. (Latin-American edition, 
11 


040. Pr 
refining 


% Page 
$110.00 
90.00 
75.00 


Cheyenne 


riee » '? slis »¢ ivy Oral tea ‘ . 4 
Pittsburgh 22. Pa ‘ iblished by Oral Hy Ave., Tulsa 1, Okla. Published in Spanish 
giene, Ir Est. 1930 Controlled rrim : Fy » by Peti “es Paste Rat 
% :, ' aime { Sul ripti , $5. Trim size, 84%4x11% 
sone . Paeeaee Put ed’ mot 
a O64 Se ies : : I I Agency 
= , . nt I Cit tior (Sworn), 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 525. Rate 
’ 7: ’ ‘ l Page % Page % Page 
; $200.( $125 $ 70.00 
é 60.0 105 ¢ 60.06 


Distributors lens ‘ ! . MW Pharmacy International, W. 42nd St 
i2nd 5S Ni } 1s ' ' r Y | ‘ Published by McGraw- 
nua M HI n Cor Printed i 
Corp. |! 34 } | 147 Subscriptior $3 

( i t \I ! rr ? é { i g& trade ind health field 
size 84x A ly Lae \ ! x t intries outside Latin- 
dis« j ] 2 Ad rtis x i i Amer I r ze. S14x11%. Type 
my ’ neg ‘ Pub ed mont} Forms 
pages per rin T) Amer \ ! t f 2nd pr ding montl 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 10,- 


000 (new publication; first i 


ssue June, 


1947.) Developing paid circulation 


Rates—1l1 page, $315; 3 pag 
ages, $215; 12 pages, $185; 
177; 24 pages, $167; less th 


AMS 


Standard red, $45; bleed, $35; 


additional pages, $20 


For additional data s 1ges ) 


Radio Y Articulos Electros, 30 
son Blvd., Chicago 6 Publist 
Canterbury Press. Est. 1944 

Type page, 10%,x14. Published 
close 20th. Agency discounts 
culation (Swern), 9.003. Rate 
$490; 6 pages, $455; 12 pages, $ 


Standard red, $70; bleeu, 10 





Reporter Latino-American, 2 
St., Boston 11 Published by 
Leather Reporter Est. 1906 
§%4x1144. Type page, 7x10. For 


es, $257: 6 
18 pages 
an 1 page 


Ist page 


9 W. Jack 
ied by The 
Controlled 
5th. Forn 
15-2. Cir 
s l page 
420 


10 Linco 
Shoe and 
Trim size 
the Latir 


American shoe mfrs tanners, importer 
and agents Published lst Saturday 
Forms close 1 week preceding Circula 
tion, 2,210. tate l page, $120; % page 


$65; 4% page, $40 
Color, $50: bleed, 10 


Ds 





Revista Aeren Latino Americana, 5) 


Madison Ave., New York 
by Revista Aerea. In Est 


Publishe¢ 
1937 Trin 
x10 Put 


civi i\ 


size, 84x11% Type page 7 
lished first of montl Forms close lst 
Agency discount, 15-2 

Circulation, 6,830; (gross), 7,216. M 
tary and nava aviatiol Sot ] 
tion $581 governmental ( 
SAt Rate 
Times 1 Page » Page 

l $150.00 $ 85.00 

6 1 0 76.5 

12 127.50 12.25 


Standard (red, yellow and bl 





Revista Diesel, 192 Lexingt on 
York 16, Published by Editor 


affiliated with Diese! Pubs 


Ave., Né 
ial Gok 
in es 


1946. Controlles Trim size Sxl1%. Ty 
page, 6%4x9% Published 30t Fo 
close list Agency discounts l ‘ 
culation, 6,000. Rates 
Times l Pag Page 4 Pp 
l $250.00 $145.00 $ 7 
6 05.0 ; 65 
12 l u.0t 60 
Standard red, $50; bleed, 1 


Revista Industrial, Penton B! 
ind 13, Ohio. Published in §S 


dg., Cleve 
panish a 


Portuguese by Revista Industrial Put 
Co. Est. 1943. Trim size, 11%x16%. Type 


page, 10%x15%. Published 20 


th prece 


ing. Forms close 5th of 2nd month pr: 
5 - N.LA 


ceding. Agency discounts, 1 


é t re 


Circulation, Apr 1948, 20,274; (a1 
24,127. Minning and petr in 
onstructior 820; metal working p 
3,631; sugar mills, 1,179; t tile ! 
machinery mporters, 868; electri 
porters 1 O18 engwir er ri eI 
Rate botl editior 
) Pag 1/9 ] 
Tix 7.x, ,x 
1 e2nn Sit 
( 10. Of 
990 ) 


Skyways (Edicion En Espanol 
y > RP 


fson Ave., New York 22 u 


», 444 M 


blished y 


Henry Pub. Co. Est. 1945. Subscrip 


Ist. F< s 
1g n i 


$3. Type page, 7x10. Published 
close 10th of 2nd _ ~precedir 
Agency discount Rat 
than 6 pages, $250; 1 pages 
page $175 page $1 


Standard color, $62.50. 





Taller Mecanico Moderno, Fl... 





(printe 


Spanish), 431 Main St., Cincinnati 2, ‘ 


Published by Gardner Public 


Est. 1940. Trim size, 564%x7%%. 
i%x6% Published quarter] 
Forms close one month 


Agency discount, 15-2 


ations 
Ty pe 
y M 


prece = 


Circulation, March, 1948, 11.036; (21 


13,500. Companies ind shop 
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4 MANAGERS 
North American machinery and all that 


who sell to textile mills 
goes with the original equipment from 


know the dominant position held by the tex- power plant to bobbin board is charac- 
tile industry in Latin-America. Those who have teristic of modern Latin-American mills 


travelled there in recent vears al k r the such as Castelar S§/A (above) in Buenos 
vo exe ecent years aiso Know ae Aires and the Hirmas mill (below) in 


very large following enjoyed by the Spanish- Santiago de Chile. 
language textile journal 


TEXTILES PANAMERICANOS 


More than 100 U. S. firms which supply textile machinery, mill supplies, dye- 
stuffs and chemicals, motors, fans, lubricants, etc., advertise regularly in 
this influential business journa! which is read in every worthwhile textile mill 
in Mexico, Cuba, Central & South America. It is an astonishingly well- 
written magazine, beautifully presented and priced surprisingly low. If you 
sell to Latin-American textile mills, or plan to, and have not seen Textiles 


Panamericanos, please write for a sample copy. 
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or PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS 
ano HOSPITAL EQUIPMENT 











[he Childrens Hospital in Mexico and The have a direct correlation to the prestige abroad 
iM be Floasp l ? < ike c "ds of , . . . 
Fay ong ler sg iesocglnooungemogy hu of North American medical practice and hospital 
Latin imerica, are run on the 
cen Plan.” management, 





In Latin America, doctors follow the progress of Amer- 
ican medicine through month-by-month reports in America 





Clinica. the most widely read Spanish-language medical 









journal. Hospital administrators study newest manage- 
ment techniques and equipment developments as they are 
published in El Hospital. Against these impressive edi- 
torial backgrounds, market-wise exporters present their 
products to an attentive audience, with an effectiveness 


and economy unequalled by any other method. 


qnameucah 
PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


570 SEVENTH AVE. (Cor. 41st St.) 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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publishers of Spanish language 
technical & scientific journals 
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1948. Forms close one page Spanish edition 6 times earn 































executive 7,184: mechanical executives, First edition 


682; importer machinery dealer 2.777 60 days preceding Agency discounts 12 time one edition rate of $226. 
others, 407 Rate include insertion in El 15-1 Rate Le than 3 pages, $325: 3 BOTH EDITIONS 
Taller Mecanico and Oficina Mecanica pages, $310; 6 pages, $280; 12 pages, $250. (World's Business and Guia) 
Moderna. Standard red, $70; bleed, $50 
Times 1 Page % Page Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$220.00 = $120.00 World Markets, 425 W. 25th St. New $520.00 = $300.00 $180.00 
4 180.00 100.00 , te 1946 ho A n ja A. fname 12 440.00 245.00 145.01 
Color, red or blue, $50; bleed rate, $20. exl2hs Published Monday. Forms Standard R. O. P. color, $60 pet page 
— close Tue Agency discounts, 15-2. per edition; bleed, $30 
Textiles Panamericanos, 570 7t) Ave Rate 


New Yorl . Pul hed by Panamerican Time Page le Page \%, Page 
Pub. Co, Est. 1941. Trim size, 8%x1ll\% , $299 HH $184.00 ¢ of 00 CANADA 


ype pa x Pu 3 ; > ‘ 











close Ist prec. Agency discount, I 2. Cir- ‘ 77 OC) 150.00 g0.00 
(Sworn), 2,500, Kate °55 00 139.00 5.00 . 
"1 ' aang Pag sin — = “ies Canadian Exporter, 1410 Stanley St., Mor 
$185 00 2) Yi $° 75.0: treal Published by Shepard Pub. C« 
; 1A4 . ‘ Est. 1931 Controlled Type page, 7% 
0) 14.0 ) ) World Markets Directory of Importers 10 English éditior coca ed montis 
, 6.0% 05.6 & Exporters, 4 W th St New York S i ditic eae n a. 
( rate, $40; 1 d rat extra l. Published by Atlas Pub. Co.. Type ©?! Tm ge eg ts > 
page x7%. Published annually. Rates and rench editio annually Agen 
— ‘ ‘ Cah. ae oe discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 9,32 
l page, $250; % page, $150; 4% page, $90 Rat 
— — —_ 6ates 
Tienda La, \\ J | I 1 Time l Page % Page I Pag 
he t+'y ae =" nteroul World Trader, 704 S. Spring St., Los An $125.00 % 09.02 % 2%.0 
Pr Est. 1944. Controlled. Type page, 14. Published by Page Pub. C : a TS.08 ppd: 
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Cash receipts from farm marketings 
1947 are estimated at $30 billion, 
above 1946. The Bureau of Agri- 
ltural Economics placed Government 
iyments at an additional $340 million. 
is was 60 below 1946, due largely 
the expiration of production-payment 
ograms for dairy products, beef cat 
e and sheep and lambs. 
1947, 


rental 


including home 
value of dwell- 


Gross income li! 


sumption and 


gs, in addition to cash receipts, was 


$34.6 billion. Productior 


timated at 


ts were $16.6 billion. The $18 billior 

tference represents realized net i 

Thiet 

Volume of farm marketings in 1947 
ibove 1946. 

Che Department of Commeres es 


sales of farm implement 


of 30% 


ated 1947 


$844 million, a gain 


lement & Tract divides the 

m implement market into five fields: 
Tractors and Implements: Trac 
lage and seeding implements, 
vesting and haying machines, othe 


supplies sold at 


arm equipment 


and farm 


pment 


25.000 f dealers 


000,000 farmers normally approxi 
S$1.000,.000.000 11 annual retail 
Tractors alone account for abo it 

OOO 000 of thi volume. 

Component Parts and Raw Mate 


Farn 


Equipment manufacturers 


over 2,000,000 tons of 


These manufacturers 


normally use 
metal each year. 
also purchase tremendous quantities of 
radiators, clutches, 
axles, bat- 
used in 
ma- 


component parts 
stampings, 
many othe 


and 


gears, 
parts 
farm 


bearings, 
terlies and 
producing assembling 
chines. 


d- Replacement Parts: More 
million tractors are overhauled or 


than a 
aarv. 
iced each year in dealers’ service shops, 
affording a gross income of about $350,,- 
000,000 in addition to dealers’ income 


from new equipment sales. This means 
and rings, gaskets, V- 
plugs, oil filters, clutch 


brake lining and many 


sales of pistor Ss 
belts, 


facing, 


spark 


pearings, 


other replacement parts needed to re- 
pair and service farm machines and 
tractors. 

1. Shop Equipment and Tools: Re- 
tail farm equipment dealers, who serv- 
ice the nation’s farm machines, repre 


for hoists, jacks, electric 


valve 


] 
market 


sent a 
drills, lathes, tools. 
welding equipment, 
tools and other shop equipment and sup 
Total value of equipment now in 
$35,000,000 


compressors, 
mechanic’s hand 
plies. 


dealers’ shops is between 


and Dealers normally 


spend between $3,000,000 and $5,000,000 


S40,.000, 000, 


for new shop tools and equipment each 


5. Allied Lines: Retail farm 


ment dealers are broadening their lines. 


equip- 


They are selling farm freezers, appli 
inces, Water systems, Irrigation equip 
ment, gasoline engines, electric lighting 








systems, electric welders, poultry and 
dairy equipment and many other items. 
Sales of oils and greases alone amount 


to 3380,000,000 annually. 


Production 


Shipments of farm equipment in 1947 


were $1,264,915,000, of which $155.- 


607,000 were for export. 
1947 was 


Attach- 


anothe 


Production of tractors in 


627,291, valued at $509,796.000. 


ments and parts were worth 


$210.521,000. Total 
316,000, 60% 


value was $720, 


above 1946, 
Production in 1947 divided as 
Wheel type, 421,402; tracklay 


granden type, 168,687. 


was 
follows: 
ing type, 37,202; 

Exports of tractors in 1947 were 95, 
710, of which 85,815 were for 
Tractor exports were 57‘ 
Domestic 
1947 

While 
tractors on farms vary, 


lion, 


farm use. 
1946. 
farm use it 


above 
shipments for 


were 492,235. 


estimates of the number of 


it exceeds 3 mil 


Census figures, classifying retail es 


tablishments by major interests, are 
unsatisfactory in an 
praise the retail farm implement 
The 10,499 
plement-tractor-hardware 
1939 $344,.433.000, 


ably the 


attempt to ap 
field. 
4 ¢ Pe 

Bureau reported farm im 
with 


conside} 


stores, 
sales of 


than wholesale value of 





SHIPMENTS OF FARM MACHINES AND EQUIPMENT 
BY PRINCIPAL PRODUCT GROUPS: 1947 
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farm implements and tractors sold in 
the domestic market in that year. The 


Bureau o listed 29,147 hardware 
stores, with sales of $629,276,000. The 
farm implement retailer also received 
mentior the automotive classifica 


tion, where the census reported 1,170 
“motor vehicl farm implement deal 
ers,” with sales of $88,607,000. 

The Bureau of the Census gave this 
commodity breakdown of 1939 sales of 
farm implement-tractor-hardware deal- 
ers representing 67 per cent of volume 


in that yeal 


I l i 
Hard I \ 
pape 
ve ! 
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Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
data information are available without 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Implement & Tractor’s Market 
Data A Media File. 


This folder contains basic data on the 
farm equipment market and has space 
to insert additional sheets as they are 


issued. 


Latest Farn Statistics 


Implement & Tractor has consolidated 
the figures in its annual statistical issue 
into a 48-page reprint, which tells all 
about the current equipment picture on 


the cour try’s farms 


Associations 

Agricultural Insecticide and Fungi- 
cide Assn S5 Madison Ave., New 
York 

Farm Equipment Institute, 608 5 
Dearborn St Chicago 


National Farm Chemurgic Council, 
oO W. Broad Tower. Columbus, O 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are 
printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circula- 
tion figures shown are for the six-month pe 
riod ending Dec, 31. 1947.] 


@ 


Agricultural Engineering, Box ) St 
Joseph, M Published by An si ety 
Agr tur Er nee! Est 1920 
Subscriptior $ I size S%4xlls 
Type ime x! iblished 10t} Forn 
. An = 
1.020; 4.279. As 
er ‘ ind " 


Number Farms 


Value of Farm Equipment in 1945 


Value of implements 





Average Value 











Reporting— and Machinery— Per Farm— 
State 1945 1945 1945 
Arizona : ae 7,756 $ 15,295,843 $1,970 
Alabama 178,145 57,070,269 $320 
Arkansas 140,108 78,146,356 557 
California 92.636 207,080,480 2,235 
Colorado 40.58! 70,746,942 1,742 
Connecticut 17,157 20,188,780 1,176 
Delaware 7,394 11,434,782 1,545 
Florida 44.082 36,675,961 832 
Georgia 181,696 72,794,522 40! 
Idaho —— 35,618 68,342,237 1,918 
Illinois 174,85! 321,363,115 1,838 
Indiana 137,449 182,474,899 1,328 
lowa 189.616 354,263,259 1,870 
Kansas 124,103 201,783,115 1,623 
Kentucky 188,806 70,453,894 373 
Louisiana 99,463 61,321,449 617 
Maine : ; 33,031 33,125,566 1,002 
Maryland 34,244 41,872,588 1,222 
Massachusetts 28,664 29,068,511 1,014 
Michigan . 151,688 213,859,422 1,411 
Minnesota 173,259 302,430,339 1,745 
Mississippi 160,503 75,868,547 473 
Missour 199,43) 146,650,312 735 
Montana 34,466 77,470,221 2,242 
Nebraska 104.518 182,091,554 1,743 
Nevada 3,024 6,539,614 2,161 
New Hampshire 13,794 11,017,515 808 
Jew Jersey 22,718 45,371,863 1,996 
New Mexico 24,134 24,818,015 1,029 
New York 134,094 239,291,278 1,783 
North Carolina 217.440 76,480,716 351 
North Dakota 65,172 161,531,232 2,480 
hio 175.890 197,285,604 1,104 
Ollahoma 139.852 125,278,066 898 
Oregon 45,704 66,656,778 1,458 
Pennsylvania 146,20! 223,206,905 1,525 
Rhode Island 3,336 4,026,585 1,206 
South Carolina 108,760 42,005,863 387 
South Dakota 64,4469 114,381,559 1,773 
Tennessee 175.261 80,863,844 46! 
Texas 298,627 277,046,169 928 
Utah 21,260 20,647,436 971 
Vermont 20,616 27,890,915 1,35! 
Virginia 129.710 57,826,935 446 
Washington 58.597 88,390,517 1,508 
West Virginia 79.325 18,781,448 237 
Wisconsin 165,439 282,889,279 1,710 
Wyoming 11.975 22,477,570 1,876 
Tota 4,704,573 5,146,678,669 1.258 
—Computed by Fa Implen News 1945 Agricu 
equipment and materials industries serv- Published Forms 
98; student-members of Agency disco 2. Cir 


ng agriculture, 7 
American Society of Agricultural Engi- 
ee] ( other 1,367 Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $120.00 $ 76.00 $ 50.00 
12 100.00 60.00 40.00 


Standard color rate, $30; bleed, no charge. 


Acricultural Leaders’ Digest, 139 N. 
Clark St., Chicago 2 Published by C. L. 
Mast, Jr Est. 1919 Subscription, $2 
‘rim size, 5%4x8% Type page, 4%x7 
I hed t except Aug ind De« 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
("ir t t Marecl 194% 31.137 (gross), 
83.421. | tear 10,884 
' x yn 

S4 ht 
imes l Lge % Pag 4 Page 
: ( 0 
) 
‘ 1) 

Bleed, 1 % Standard red, $50 


Atlantic Farm & Home Dealer, 1900 
(*hest t St Philadelphia Published 
VW e Br Est. 1947 Subscription 


Stxll\ Type page ix 





tion (Sworn), 


Publishing Co 
x11 Type page, 
liation 


gent worke 
supervisors 8 02 


Pa 
x 
dard 1 


Morris, 


close 5th 


10 > 





3.899. 


Trim 
Published 
ney discounts 
20.513. ( 
teacher 


2,197. 


Est 


18,208; 


Marc} 


Better Farming Methods, Sandstone B 


by 


% 


Buyer’s Guide and Implement Repair 
rectory, 431 S. Dearborn Shi 
Published by 
Est 1888. Distributed 
. Trim size 

Published 
Agency disc 
(Sworn), 25,000, 


$85; % page, 


Cl 


Farm Implement 


sub 


: page 
Forms clos¢ 
5 Circu 
page, $1 
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OLDEST—Established 1882 


GREATEST CIRCULATION— 
25,737, Dec. 18, 1947, ABC Dec. 1947 


THE NUMBER 1 FARM EQUIPMENT MAGAZINE 


MARKET: Farm Implement News serves dealers, manufacturers and job- 
% bers of farm machinery and tractors including specialties and acces- 
sories; fuel and lubricants; repair and replacement parts; service shop 

tools, equipment and supplies; farm cordage and farm hardware; 
pumps, water systems and irrigation supplies; farm refrigeration 
equipment. Total number of U.S. farm implement dealers, about 28,500. 


COVERAGE: Farm Implement News total circulation, December 18, 1947, 
% ABC December 1947, 25,737. Circulation breakdown, November 7, 
1947 issue, as follows: Dealers and Jobbers 20,335; Manufacturers 
1,701; Manufacturers and Jobbers Representatives 1,011; Miscellaneous 


(Engineers, Agricultural Colleges, ete.) 2,333; unclassified 138. 


PCSITION IN INDUSTRY: More farm implement dealers, jobbers 
* and manufacturers are reached by Farm Implement News than by any 
other publication in the industry. This coverage is all obtained by 

paid subscriptions, more than 60 percent direct by mail. Total circula- 

tion of Farm Implement News is largest in its field. Circulation in 
crease of over 68 percent in the last three years and phenomenal 
renewal record of 83.51 percent make “The News” the first choice of all 


farm implement trade publications. 


EDITORIAL COMPETENCE: Farm Implement News is the only 
*% farm equipment magazine whose editorial staff includes: (1) 3 mem- 
bers of the American Society of Agricultural Engineers, plus anothe 
member among its regular contributors, (2) a member of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers, (8) an editor with manufacturing experience 
in the industry and (4) a merchandising expert. In professional circles 
(engineers, etc.) subscriptions for Farm Implement News greatly out- 
number its closest competitor. FIN is known throughout the industry 

for its authoritative and colorful editing. 


READERSHIP: Farm Implement News uses most modern techniques for 
*% winning high readership—thumbprint cartoons sprinkled throughout 
the book . . . color to accent editorial features . .. expertly prepared 
editorial layouts for sharpening interest of busy readers .. . list of 
contents near front. Its every issue full page cartoon spotlighting 
current industry problems is an industry tradition. Above all, its policy 
of reporting “inside news” and vital information keeps the trade turning 

to “The News” first. 


SERVICES FOR ADVERTISERS: Any of the following services are 
*% free to advertisers or advertising agencies: 
(1) An up-to-date list of over 750 farm equipment wholesale outlets in 
U. S., Canada and Hawaii. 
(2) A 40-page book of statistics on the farm equipment industry. 


(3) An Advertisers’ Service Department ready at all times to provide 


information or assistance including surveys tailored to the adver- 


tiser’s own specifications and done fast. 


RATES: Lowest per thousand readers of any magazine in the industry. 


FARM IMPLEMENT NEWS 


431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 





The SERVICE Publication of the Industry 
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Co-Operative Digest, Ith i. N. Y¥. Pub- 
lished | R H. Park In Est. 1939 
Subs rine : wns ' ‘ “71 Put 
lished rt pre¢ Forms Ose 10t! 
Agent ad int Cireu t 
(Sworn), 8,024. It 
I I 

8 ; { 
l ‘ ) 
Flastern § Dentler, Bld I’) 
; ’ GW Fe 


\s 
Times l page % page 
Electricity on the Farm. 
(See ELBCTRICAL. ) 
Farm Equipment Retailing, 1014 Locust 
St St Louis 1 Published by Farm 
Eq mer Retailing lr Est SS 
Sul ptior Iris ze x11% 
ryt page XN I t I d st Forms 
20.3233 21,000 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
xtra 


ABC) 


Farm Implement News, 
St hicag Est. 188 
$2. Trim size, 84x1ll1\%. Type page 


S. Dearborn 
Subscriptior 


7x10 


431 


Put shed eve Thursday Forms 
< preced Agency ] 
: . 

by es | | 25.07 4. 
y | } 
( I t * 
Ford Tractor Equipment News, 1860 


Published by 
News Pub. Co 
Page size, 


Broadwa New York 23 
Ford Tractor Equipment 
Est. 1940 Subscription, $1. 


7%x10. Published quarterly, Jan. Forms 
close 6th of publication month. Agency 
liscounts, 15-0 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Fiat $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 36.00 
Color rate, $26 per page; bleed, no extra 


charge 


@ 


Tractor, Graphic Arts 


Implement & 


tsidg., Kansas City 6, Mo Published by 
Implement Trade Journal Co. Est. 1886. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x1ll\. 
Type page, 7x10 Published fortnightly, 
Saturd Fort ‘ vee} preced 
ing. Agency discounts, 15-2 
tir 23.714; (gre ) 24,236. 
Deale! ind jobbers, 19,851; manufactur- 
! ma i rer l obbers’ 
pre ) 1,217 
I es l Page % Page % Page 


Implement Recerd, 1355 Market St., San 
Francisco 3, Calif. Published by Osgood 
Murdock Est. 1904 Subscription, $2. 
Type page, 7x10 Trim size 8%x11l% 
j ‘ ‘ | re +) Ager ‘ 
a Ou 


2.786; =. 00%. 


I s | 
d 
Millard’s Farm Equipment Directory, 
Grap! Art Bldg Kar City 6, Mo 
i ] | rade J irna 
‘ i SS rim si 64x94. Type 
Lee x8 Published March 1 Forms 


1 


Agency discounts 15- 


National County Agent 


Gy 


& Vo-Ag Teach- 


ers, ? | 


r¢ lige x ‘ I j ’ 
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( (Sworn), 20.064. It 
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Northwest Farm Equipment Journal, 1011 


Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Published by J. C. Walker Est. 1887. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10 Published ist. Forms 
close 26th Agency discounts, 16-2. Cir- 
t ! 7 OF Rate 

Times l Page % Page % Page 
Color rate, $26 page; bleed, 15%. 
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Red Tractor Book, The, 601 Graphic Arts 


Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. Published by 


Implement Trade Journal Co. Est. 1916. 
Individual copy, $1. Trim size, 6%x10 
Type page, 04% x8 Published May 
Forms close Apri! 1. Agency discount 

2 (ire itior 28,02 Flat page ! 
$300 page, $150; 4 page, $75 


Standard red, $55; bleed, lu%. 


The Spokesman and Harness World, 912 


Ist Nat'l Bank Bldg., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Est. 1884. Subscription, $1. Trim size 
S%xll%. Type page, 7%x10. Published 


Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts 


13-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 56.00 $ 40.00 
6 66.67 37.50 22.50 
12 55.00 33.34 18.76 


Standard color (red), $15; bleed, 10%. 


Tractor Field Book, 431 S. Dearborn St 
Chicago. Est 1916 Per copy, $1.00 
Published by Farm Implement News ‘< 
Trim ze x12 Type page ix 
Pub hed May 15. Forn Fel 
Ager \ aise int Cire 
(Sworn), 28.000, [lat re 
Standard red, $8 bleed l 


Wisconsin Implement Dealer, 2039 Win- 
nebago St., Madison 4. Published by Wis 
consin Implement Dealers Co. Est. 19: 

Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x1ll. Types 
page, 7%x10 Published 15th. Forms 
close list Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir 
t (Sworn), 1,202, Rat - 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 15.00 
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eLeads in Advertising Volume 
eLeads in Editorial Achievement 
¢ Provides Highly Effective 
Coverage of Five Great Markets 























] TRACTORS & !IMPLEMENTS: ° 


2 COMPONENT PARTS AND RAW MATERIALS: 








3 REPLACEMENT PARTS: \ore t 


EDITORIA L IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR t] 
4. SHOP EQUIPMENT AND TOOLS: |i: 
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Sales of florists stabilized in 1947 at 
the high levels which have prevailed 
since the war. While about 150 florists 
reporting to the Bureau of the Census 
had a negligible decline during the year, 


volume is estimated at $310 million. 


The retail and producing phases of 
all branches of the horticultural indus- 
try are closely aligned and are often 
interlocking. Following are the groups 
which compose this market: 


*Greenhouses that sell at retail exclu- 


sively : , oweeee 10,751 
*Greenhouses—wholesale growers .... 4,371 
(Sell more than 50% of crops to 
retailers or through wholesale 
commission houses) 
Metropolitan Floristse—buy all of 
their stock from other growers and 
wholesale commission houses 5.000 
Nurseries , : ‘ .. 8,056 
Wholesale Commission Merchants... 432 


Seed, Bulb and Supply Distributors 1,000 
29,610 
*These growers also have extensive out- 


door plantings 


The 1939 Census of Horticulture re- 


ported 16,708 establishments growing 
flowers and vegetables under glass. 
They had 205,115,000 sq. ft. of area, 


and an output having a wholesale value 
of $78,531,000. 


Establishments growing flowers, bulbs, 
plants and flower and vegetable seeds 
in the open numbered 15,992. Acre- 
age was 68,807, and sales $19,662,000 
at wholesale prices. Many growers are 
in both that the figures 
represent some duplication. 

The 432 commission mer- 
chants engaged in distributing cut 
flowers and plant supplies to the retail 
trade employ large coolers for 
preserving and conditioning cut flowers 


categories, so 


wholesale 


storage 


before delivery or shipping to the retail 
trade 


Nurserymen 


The investment of the 
nurseryman is considerable, and he is 
buyer. The market is for 


average 


a large scale 
tools, spraying equipment, 
and fungicides, motor 
packing cases, twine and shipping ma- 
terials, irrigating equipment, plows and 
fertilizers, grafting wax, 


insecticides 


lumber, trucks, 


cultivators, 


Florists, Nurserymen, Seedsmen 


pruning equipment, greenhouses, gar- 
den equipment, implements and sup- 
plies, and catalogs. 

There were 734 establishments whole- 
saling flowers and nursery stock with 
sales of $42,987,000 listed in the 1939 
Census of Business. The 1939 Census 
of Service Establishments listed 1,148 
landscape gardening and tree surgery 
service units reporting receipts of 
$13,574,000. 


Seedsmen 


There are six divisions to the seed 
industry: (1) retailers, (2) wholesal- 
ers, (3) jobbers, (4) contract seed 
growers, (5) mail order seedsmen, and 
(6) importers and exporters. The in- 
dustry is comprised of 250 contract 
growers; 750 wholesalers, jobbers, ex- 
porters and importers; 6,000 retailers, 
whose major business is that of han- 
dling seeds, agricultural and horticul- 
tural supplies; and 549 mail order deal- 
ers. Besides the above, there are a 
great many drug stores (especially in 
the south), hardware stores and feed 
stores that handle seeds and other sup- 
plies. 

Approximately 76,000,000 seed cata- 
logs are distributed to consumers by 
the mail order seedsmen every year. A 
conservative estimate of seeds sold in 
this manner is $70,000,000 annually. 
Associate lines sold through catalogs 
are of about an equal amount. 

Seed Trade Buyers Guide reported 
1046 


68,076,000 Ibs. 


prod iction of vegetable seeds at 


Associations 


American Assn. of Nurserymen, 
Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


American Seed Trade Assn., 30 N. 
La Salle St., Chicago. 

Florists Telegraph Delivery Assn., 
550 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit. 

Society of American Florists and 
Ornamental Horticulturists, 600 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Telegraph Delivery Assn., 356 


Spring St., Los Angeles. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


light face. 


ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 


American Nurseryman, 343 S. Dearborn 
St.. Chicago 4 Est. 1904 Published by 
American Nurseryman Pub. Co Sub- 
ription ‘ rim size S x11 
Type page, 64x10 Published Ist and 
15t? Forms lose l days preceding 
Arency discounts 15-2 Circulation, 
(Sworn), 6.0600, Tate 
Times | Page 4 Page % Page 
l > rf 0 $64 . rT 


' 


262 


Bulletin of American Dahlia Society, 150 


Front St., New York 5. Est. 1915. Sub- 
scription, $ Type page, 6%x8%. Pub- 
ished quarterly from Feb. Forms close 
10th preceding Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rate 

I 1 Page Pag % Page 





20 00 °0.63 














Retail Florists, 1939 _ 





Florists 
Sales 
No. (600) 
DE éicnnddcaduatens 116 833 
OO ae 28 312 
RE Seti checenences 82 643 
DP c6ec0es-eeaee oe 1,468 11,130 
Te kcccendéestee 124 1,323 
ee 300 3,354 
0 —e eee 5 55 451 
District of Columbia ... 98 2,193 
. ane 259 1,329 
EE <«éteecsaess 172 1,582 
IE aie Bin eee Rgnimace Ww tho wis 38 363 
DE. seevésuacacesomes 1,096 10,603 
ae 395 3,336 
DL. cbsbeveseheenscoe oe 239 2,290 
tt icanamneueawds 159 1,328 
PY schesceueecdnas 161 1,644 
DEE «sedecesnesues 139 1,186 
DE ast bpaneneeknageras 146 1,105 
CD ccagaweeenes 27% 1,430 
Massachusetts .......... 900 8,539 
DD 60659006000 é000% 703 6,335 
DK ¢ciawoneéeeseoe 205 2,757 
Pe pceneedege wanes 93 472 
Dl asceenebebeaees o< 379 3,870 
DE 66eeceecs00de08 43 654 
DE icccchan news dred 126 1,124 
PEON bcndccsiodocvieres 12 111 
New Hampshire ........ 74 80€ 
DOU GONE seccceccense 803 6,835 
PO BGO ccc ccccece-cs 27 225 
DE. EE penceedscss oe 2,291 24,896 
North Carolina .......... 186 1,440 
North Dakota ........ 21 251 
SE discs wvenssenersea anes 1,035 8,764 
CR sutievcecesnseses 157 1,502 
Tn csenaeeeeeas Beer: 72 1,432 
Pennsylvania ..........-. 1,363 12,473 
Rhode Island ............ 139 1,188 
South Carolina ....... ; 128 755 
South Dakota ...... - 35 244 
Tennessee ......... ee 2,217 
MED $6006060e0cecedewus 4,989 
Pr Sebduseskannes 549 
We.  eweeens 343 
WEL “accaucneses 2,064 
Washington 2.184 
West Virginia ..... 1,249 
Wi isCOnSBin ...ccccccess ‘ 64 
WYOTIN cccccsececss na 33 174 
ie ab 2avenuseses< . 16,055 $148,741 


*Withheld to avoid disclosure. 


—Bureau of Census 


the 





and Horticultural 

37th St., New York 

T. De La Mare C 
Ty 


Florists” Exchange 
Trade World, 448 W. 
18. Published by A 
| kist 


Ine ISSS Subscription, $5 
pare, 9%x11%. Published Saturda 
Forn close 8 days pre« Agency d 
ount 0 Circulation 10,524 Rat 
per neh t times, $2.90; 153 times, 32 
26 tit < $2? 60 > times $2 50 





Florists Review, 343 S. Dearborn St., Cl 


cago 4. Published by Florists’ Pub. C 
Est 1897 Subscription $5 Trim / 
S*.x1ll& Type page, 6%x10 Publis 
Thursday Forms close Thursday pr 
Agency discounts none Cireul 


(Sworn), 15,061. Rates per page—2 tin 
$112.50; 12 times, $97.50; 26 times, $90 
52 times, $82.50. Fractions pro-rata 


@ 


Florists’ Telegraph Delivery News, 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. Publishes 
ty Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 


Est 192" Subscription, $5 Trin 
9x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 25t 
preceding Forms close lst Ag?! 
discount, 15-0 

Circulation, 8,206; (gross), 8497. FR 
tailers, 7,492; wholesale and supply, ¢ 
others, 162 Rates 

1 $150.00 $ 90.00 Ss 6f 

6 1325.00 80.00 50.4 
12 120.00 70.00 $0.1 





Standard red, $50: other colors, $75 
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Pacific Coast Nurseryman, 722 West Times 1 Page % Page % Page Seed Trade News, 109 N. Dearborn S8t., 
Duarte Road, Arcadia, Calif Published 1 $145.00 $ 84.50 $ 47.00 Chicago 2. Est. 1923. Subscription, a 
by Cox Publishing Co Est. 1941 Sub- 6 135.00 78.50 44.00 Trim size LOMxI6 Type page, 94x15. 
s< wiptio n, $1. Type page, 7x10. Published 12 125.00 72.00 40.00 Published Wednesday. Forms close Mon- 
month Forms close th preceding — ons — day. Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula- 
ana discounts, 15-2 Circulation, “0!0Fr, <» bleed, 15% tion, 2,743. Rates per inch—Open, $4.50; 
(Sworn), 3,840. Rate 12 times, $3.75; 26 time s, $3.25; 52 times, 
rimes Pa ewe Page % Page 99.00 
$135.00 $ 90.00 $ 45.00 CANADA on ads 10 ins. or larger 
12 105.00 70.00 35.00 = = 2 . - on ads 15 ins. or larger 
a — ee 12% on ads 30 ins. or larger 
Canadian Florist, 54 Bloor St \W To sciunesetiienienialasiat saat ia atacand 
Seuthern Florist and Nurseryman, 120 ronto Published by Poulter Pubs., Ltd 
St. Louis Ave., Fort Worth, Texas. Pub- Est. 1905. Subscription, $ Trim size 
lished by Southern Florist Pub. Co. Est. §1%4x11%%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist KABC) 
5 Subscription, $2 Type page, and 15th. Forms close 10 days preceding 
6% x 19 Published Friday. F orms close Arency discount 15- Seed World, 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
Frida Agency discount 15-2. Circula- Y 4 Est. — hy ag by National 
! (Sworn), 5,052. Rates Cire itior (Sworn), 2,900, Rates per Seedsiman li sSubscriptio: $3 
Page ‘ % Page page time POU time pu4 -+ Trim size, 'R&x11%., Type page, 7x10. 
zg ny, e 2¢ Hf $ 90 82 ! ? Fract prora Published 7th and 21st Forms close 
P on 0 00 " 16.88 eee a 2 : 10 days preceding Agency discounts, 
164.00 6.00 15.00 15-2 
“ 40.00 20.0 13.1 SEEDS Circulation 5,041; (gross), 5,673. Re- 
~ ndard c« r $2 I d $10 tailers wholesalers seed rowers and 
a 7 piviategtnintapiaenniantaiemnsminainets employes, 3,818; others, 1,263 tate 
- —. a Times 1 Page Page % Page 
Telegraph Delivery Spirit, 356 S. Spring County Agents notte & Reference | $135.00 $ 78.00 $ 47.00 
St., Los Angeles 13. Published by Tele- Book. 618 W. Jackson B Carcass © 6 117.00 toe +p + 
graph Delivery Service. Est. 1934. Sub- Published by Seed Trade Reporting Bu- 1 105.00 63.01 7.00 
. tion, $10. Trim size, 84% x11\%. Type reau. Est. 1915 Subscription, $5. Trim { 15.00 7.00 00 
age, 6%x9% Published 1st Forms Size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Published gtandard color, 25% additional; bleed, 
+} Aven d 1 Jan. 1 Forms close Jan, 1. Agency dis- 15% additional. 
: count 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 7,863. = 
Circulation (Sworn), 5,718. Rates— Rates page $165 ! age, $95 1 — 
Page Page 4% Page page, $60. Standard color, 25% additiona Southern Seedaman, 439 Moore Bldg., San 
$100 $ 56.25 $ 25.06 bleed, 15 i.dditional Antonio 5, wan. Published by L. Kemper 
r r fF 0 1 Wilson Est 938 Subscription $2.00 
§.88 8 Trim size, 7% x10%. Type page, 7x10. 
, Published 20th preceding month. Forms 
ee —— ” Seed Trade Buyer's Guide and Directory, eee et eet ne 
a - —_——_ 27 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4. Published »-2 irculation (Sworn), 5,032. Kates— 
Western par er, 251 Kearny St., San Fran- by National Secdsinnn P ublications. Est. Times 1 Page % Page Me Page 
8, Calif. Published by Williams & 1915. Controlled. Type page, 7x10. Pub- l 9159.00 > 45.00 3 47.00 
Sons Est. 1947. Subscription, $2. Type lished Dec. 1. Forms close Nov. 165. 6 120.00 67.00 40.00 
7%4x10% Published 25th pre Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Le 106.00 09.00 39.00 
close 10t!I Agency discounts, 15-2 6,000. Rates 1 page, $130; 2 pages, $230; Standard blue, red, yellow, 25%; bleed, 
ition, 5,128. Rates— 4 pages, $425; % page, $80; % page, $55. 15% 
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A QUICK NEW LOOK AT Food Packer 


—its Coverage of the Canning—Glass Packing — 


Preserving and Freezing Industries 


3869 primary Plants 


PRODUCE 3’ BILLION POUNDS OF PROCESSED FOODS 





rt CANNING 


IN 3556 PLants 


GLASS PACKING 


IN 1968 Pants 





FREEZING 


, Se IN 573 PLants 


* 


The production of most of America’s processed foods . .. packed in both 
tin and glass or frozen... is centered in these 3869 primary plants, many of 


which are engaged in two or three of the basic food processing operations. 


You reach all these 3869 food processing plants... Canners, Glass Packers. 


Preservers and Freezers ... when you advertise in FOOD PACKER. 


You reach more than 5.000 key Production Line Managers. plant executives and 
Raw Product Supervisors in these 3809 plants. They are the men who make or control 
the major portion of the purchases of over a half-billion dollars worth of equipment and. 


supplies each vear in the Canning. Glass Packing. Preserving. and Freezing industries. 


You can reach them effectively. economically. without waste circulation by advertising i 


FOOD PACKER. 


rt Bldg, Seottle 1, Wash., Elliot 3234 

es: 175 Fifth Ave, New Y Algonquin 4-1144 
£00 ac er * 139 No. Clerk Street, roses sco Re Central 1281 

4, Sutter 5977 
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Food Canning and Preserving 


(See also Dairy Products, Produce: Food Manufacturing and Processing and 
succeeding sections devoted to Baking: Confectionery: Grain; Meat Packing) 


Vhe canning industry is in reality a 
cor posite of four major industries. 
The e are (1) canners who pack in 
tin, (2) preservers and picklers or 
canners who pack in glass (3) frozen 
food packers, and (4) dehydrators. 
These are the major classifications but 
it is also possible for a canner to pack 
in tin and glass or to pack in glass 
and also pack frozen These 
multiple operations are a part of the 
larger canner’s operation. 


foods. 


Processing of canned food is pri- 
marily a cooking operation. This 
means that quality of the product and 
temperature control are both important 
parts of this business. In order to 
insure quality, the canner buys the 
seed and supervises and controls the 
growing of the crop. His function 
continues from there through the pro- 
cessing end and finally the distribu- 
tion or sales end. 

According to the National Canners 
Association, there are 2,029 companies 
in the United States. Approximately 
1,600 do 90 percent of the total vol- 
ime. According to The Canner, they 
spend over $600,000,000 annually for 
plant equipment and use over ten bil- 
lion tin cans, five billion glass con- 
tainers, and pack over 200,000,000 
pounds of frozen foods yearly. 

A recent study of the canning in- 
lustry indicated that high net profit 
lepends on volume. Returns were re- 
eived from 246 companies, accounting 
for 70 percent of production. 

The average net profit for 1940-41 
f companies packing under 100,000 
“ases was 3 percent; that of canners 
packing 100,000 to 500,000 cases, 7 per- 
ent; over 1 million cases, 7.7 percent. 
\bout 68 percent of the companies in 
he industry pack under 100,000 cases 
nnually, while only 3.1 percent pack 
ver 1 million. The pack of the 68 
ercent represents 11.2 percent of the 
ital volume, while that of the 3.1 per- 
ent is 46.2 percent of the U. S. total. 
According to this survey 84.2 percent 
the canning companies operate one 
lant and 15.8 percent operate mul- 
ple plants. The one-plant units pro- 
ice 49.3 percent of the total pack 
hile the mu'tiple plant units account 
r 50.7 percent of the total canned 
oduction of fruits and vegetables. 

was found that 76.4 percent of the 
npanies in the field concentrate sole- 
on fruit and vegetable canning, while 

6 percent have additional operations. 


c 


vo 


rroductior ol tne most important 

ned tand glassed) evetable curing 
17 was as follows: 

ooo 

116 

I 10.053 

Bear . 2.089 

Bear 2,154 











Beets 5,495 
( rot S60 


Sweet Corn 


Green Pea s3.006 
Pumpkin and Squash 165 
“spinach 4 

fomatoes Os 
Tomato Juice 16.880 
Tomato Pulp 1.501 
Tromato Catsuy 20,661 


Production of the most important 
canned (and glassed) fruits and fruit 
juices in 1947 was as follows: 


000 cases 
Apple ».242 
Apple Sauce 6.083 
\pricot 3,261 
Red Pitted Cherri > 206 
Sweet Cherries 64 
Grapefruit Segment 5.585 
Grapefruit Juice 15,173 
Orange Juice l 5 
Peaches 19.171 
Pears 930 
Pineapple J é SRD 


Results of long range planning and 
years of patient research in the field 
of glass making are now evident. 

Some new developments have been 
held back due to lack of new types of 
packing and _ processing equipment. 
The standardization of designs and 
sizes has been a great help to the 
entire industry. The simplified jars— 
which are nearly perfect “rounds,” 
with low centers of gravity—have an 
absence of beads, rolls, or pronounced 
decorations. These fundamental im- 
provements mean smoother and faster 
filling line operation. This factor, plus 
many improvements in machinery for 
filling, sealing, labeling, etc., has now 
made glass a volume business in the 
canning industry. 

Between 1933 and 1943 the average 
yearly consumption of glass-packed 
foods jumped from 41 packages per 
family to 147. From 1933 to 1945, the 
nation’s production of glass packed 
foods skyrocketed from 1'% billion to 
5 billion packages. In other words, 
glass packed foods have moved from 
the semi-luxury class into a competi- 
tive position in the mass markets. 

During the past several years there 
has been a great deal of confused talk 
and thinking as to future possibilities 
regarding frozen foods—where is the 
volume market; how will the products 
be sold, and what are the channels 
of distribution? Many problems in re- 
frigeration and shipping have _ been 
solved but there is still a great deal of 
research and testing to be done. In- 
ability to obtain new equipment today 
is a decided handicap to production as 
well as research. In spite of these 
obstacles the industry is showing tre- 
mendous gains in volume which will 
be increased still further as equipment 
becomes available. 

The term “Frozen Foods Industry” 
needs clarification because two _ sep- 
arate and distinct types of business are 
involved. One is the packer who pro- 
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cesses the product. The other is the 
locker plant operator who sells frozen 
food and stores it for the consumer. 
Individually the packer represents a 
large volume operation while the locker 
plant operator does small volume. Gen- 
erally speaking they do not buy the 
same equipment or supplies, due to the 
difference in operation. 

The future of the packer is assured 
while that of the locker plant opera- 
tor is questionable. This is because 
channels of distribution are changing. 
Today many retail stores are selling 
frozen foods and more will do so as 
refrigeration equipment be- 
comes available. The packer has es- 
tablished contacts here—and here is 
where the big volume of food is sold. 
The housewife likes it better as she 
can buy daily, along with her other 
food needs, in her favorite retail 
Ease of buying, plus her own 
refrigerator, will eliminate a large 
storage problem. These facts and 
trends should be carefully studied by 
the manufacturer who is interested in 
selling the volume market according to 
The Canner. This market represents 
413 companies who today are packing 
over 200,000,000 pounds. 

The canning industry packed 154,- 
763,000 cases of vegetables and 50,927,- 
000 cases of fruits in 1939, their re- 
spective values being $256,342,000 and 
$123,208,000. 


soon as 


store. 


Consumption of materials in the 
canned and preserved foods (except 
fish) industries included 624,571,000 


pounds of sugar, valued at $28,159,000; 
fruits and vegetables valued at $181,- 
890,000, and containers, boxes and car- 
tons valued at $171,350,000, according 
to the Bureau of the Census. The ma- 
jor portion of this was consumed by the 
canned and dried fruits and vegetables 
industry. 

Expenditures for plant and equip- 
ment for the canned and preserved 
foods sub-group in 1939 amounted to 
$13,091,000, divided as follows: New 
construction or major alterations of 
buildings and other fixed plant and 
structures, $3,058,300; new machinery 
and operating equipment, $7,857,300; 
plant and equipment acquired in a used 
condition and expenditures for land, 
$1,465,700; unclassified, $710,000. 


Trends 


According to Food Packer Magazine 
there are 3,943 plants in the United 
States which process fruits, vegetables, 
soups, fish and meat specialties, mayon 
naise, salad dressing, edible oils and 
sauces, etc. 

Of this number, based on a current 
survey by Food Packer, 55% 
tin only, 6.6% 


pack in 
pack in glass only, 1.4% 
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21% 


15.9% 


only, 
and 


pack in (freezing) 


pack in tin and glass only 


paper 


pack in tin, glass and paper. 
Of 3,943 plants 37% can, gl 

and freeze their 
1% can 


product , oo cal 


ass pack 
processed products, 
pack their processed 


5 only and 1.4' 


and vii 
. freeze 
only 

Large plants are 
frec ng and the 


a definite trend 


equipped to do 
smaller 
in this 


merging of 
plant indicate 


direction. Preliminary processing steps 


same for both canning and 


freezing and the necessary 


equipment 


is Within the financial reach of all. 
The cost of packing most canned 
fruits and vegetables this year will be 
higher than in 1947. By comparison, 
canned foods are relatively low priced, 
ind with greater consumer purchasing 


power than a year ago (mainly because 
of reduced income taxes and soldier 
bonuses) they could advance in price 


to compensate for these increased costs. 


However, not all the added costs can be 
passed on to consumers, 
The 1947 pack of frozen fruits and 


berries, according to preliminary statis- 
tics by the National Association of 
Food Packers, totaled 347,251.- 
pounds as compared with 523,281, 
201 pounds in 1946. The pack of frozen 
for 1947 was 345,167,259 
against 450,000,203 pounds 
the 
apricots, 
cherries, peaches, pineapple, and prunes 
accounted for nearly all of the overall 


among fruits 


Frozen 


vegetable 
pounds, as 
in 1946, 


pack of 


Significant reductions in 


apples, applesauce, 


decline 
The 

food 

following 


however, for freezing 
brighter for the 


prospects, 

operations are 

reasons 

1) freezing by old line 
maintaining and raising the stand- 
ard of quality 


processor Ss. 


-) better merchandising of products 


>) consumer acceptance of quality 


products 
distribution 


1) better and 


facilities 


hipping 


The pack of all vegetables in 1947 
was |e than in 1946 except for lima 
beans, corn-on-cob, and succotash. 

Production in the 10 year period, 


The num- 


) 
outiets in 


HU, 
° 
food 


ome 60.000 last 


1OR6 i increa ed ove! 
Der of retail froze! 


reased from 12,000 to 


PAT 
Consumption of frozen foods has 
eached ar time high; the emphasis 
1947 was on quality. Inventories 
nave re che miatl iweable proport ons 
i i mer na ng activities | ve been 


much the 


A general feeling of mild optimism 
pervades the food industry at this time, 
as contrasted with the uncertainty 
which prevailed at the beginning of the 
Rising costs of canned and frozen 


y ear. 
foods have, for the most part, been 
passed on to consumers with higher 


This is true, not only in the 
but in the production 


incomes. 
distributing end, 
end as well. 
Consumer expenditures for foods are 
increasing, because of full employment 
and expectations of continued prosper- 
itv. Government spending for ECA and 
ERP upswing in most 
lines of with canned and 
frozen foods to benefit from the general 
upsurge, rather than from any concen- 
trated buying for export. Of the foods 
to be sent abroad under the ERP pro- 


has started an 


business, 


gram, only a minor portion will be 
processed. 
Research has brought about discov- 


eries advancing technological proce- 
dures in canning, preserving, and freez- 
ing fruits and vegetables. Perhaps the 
most important change is the increased 
emphasis on quality control; this has 
necessitated the development of more 
and better-trained production line man- 
agers. The increase in production line 
personnel has followed the gradual but 
persistent shift to multi-product proc- 
essing. 

Extensive expenditures for equipment 
are necessary for both quality control 
and the change-over to multi-product 
processing, since plants which are can- 
ning and preserving fruits and vegeta- 
Major canning 
these 


bles also pack in glass. 


plants are now quick-freezing 


same products. 


Publications 


{Audited and sworn circulation figures are 

printed in bold face; unsupported statements. 

light face. Unless otherwise stated, circula- 

tion figures shown are for the six-month pe- 
riod ending Dec, 31, 1947.] 


@® 


Canner, The, 140 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
2. Ill. Published by The Canner Publish 
Cc Est. 189 Subscription, $4. Trin 


Inz 


size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 

Saturday Forms close 12 days prec 
a are , , , ) 

Cir 3.2293 (gros 8.475 

Par 1,7 tril rs 601 f a 

! 131. Rat 

Times 1 Page 4 Pare % Page 

: ( > 70.00 

( 50.00 

( { 0 

rut uv 
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Canning Trade, The, 20 S. Gay St., Balti- 

more . Md. Est. 1878. Subscription, $4. 

Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x9%. 

Published Monday. Forms close Wednes- 
day Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 2,608; (gross), 3,008. Pack- 
524 





ers, 1,553; distributors, equipment 
and supply, 234; others, 3: Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $130.00 $ 80.0 $ 44.00 
l 9000 56.00 32.0 
26 80.00 £4.00 28.00 


Standard color, $35: bleed, 20% 


Canning Trade Almanac, The, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. Published by The 
Canning Trade. Est. 1916. Single copy, 
$ Trim size ~x8% Cvpe page j , 
7%. Published May 1. Forms close April 
l. Agency discounts, none. Circulation 
Sworn), 5,000, Rate l page, $100; ! 
page $60 1 page, $40 


Standard color, $35 


Cay’ 


El 


The Food Packer, 139 N. Clark St., Chi- 
cago 2 Published by Vance Pub. Corp 
Est 1919 Trim size, 8%x11%\%. Type 
page, 7x10 Published 30th preceding 
Forms close 15th C.C.A. statement on 
request Agency discounts 15-2. Cir- 
culation, Jan., 1948, 4,384; (gross), 5,043. 


Canning and freezing plants, productior 





ine megrs., 3,611; mfrs. of equipment and 
supplies, 415; others, 374 Rates— 
Times Page \% Page 1% Page 
1 $295.00 $155.00 $115.00 
ri 195.00 13 oo 100.00 
13 165.00 115.00 85.00 
7th r 13th insertion is in Food Packer 
Forun published March 1 h 
Standard red $50 special colors $7 
bleed, $25 
Southern Canner and Packer, 75 Third 
St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga Published by 


Ernest H. Abernethy Pub. Co. Estab- 
lished 1940. Subscription, $2. Type page, 


7x10. Published 15th. Forms close Ist 
Agency discounts, 15-2 tates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
l $115.00 $ 75.00 $ 60 
s7 95.00 60.00 45.00 
*13 80.00 [0H 00 


Standard red, $30; bleed, 15%. 

*The seventh insertion on a 7-time 
contract and the 13th insertion on a 13- 
time contract provides for space in the 
Annual Review Number. 


® 


Western Canner and Packer, 


121 Second 
Mille 


St.. San Francisco 5. Published by 
Freeman Publications of California. Est 
1909 Subscription, $5, 3 vrs. Trim size 
84 x11% Type page, 7x10 Publishe 
lst. Forms close 14th. Agency dad 
counts, 15-0 
Circulation, 2,068; (gross), 2.413. Pa 
er 958; distributor 401; equipment 
pply, 289; othe 109 tates 
Times 1 Page % Vage % Pag 
l $200.00 $130.00 St 
aa 165.00 11o OO 
*13 1235.00 an 00 60 









































FOOD CANNING AND PRESERVING 





. - THE Weekly MAGAZINE 
OF THE CANNING INDUSTRY 


mt) THE LEADING ABC PAPER COVERING THIS FIELD 











COVERS FOUR BASIC PROCESSING DIVISIONS 


Packers in TIN... GLASS...FROZEN FOODS...DEHYDRATED FOODS 


EDITORIAL try. The new simplified jars have an ab- CIRCULATION 


sence of beads, rolls, or decorations. This 


Today it costs everyone too much not to means smoother and faster filling line op THE CANNER is the leading national 
well informed as to what is going on erations making glass today a big volume ABC publication covering this industry. Its 
this world In the field of processed husiness. This group composed of 616 total circulation of 3,475 copies offers 

ods, news of changes of the Government’s packers in glass exclusively and 717 pack blanket coverage of this feld. A renewal 
licies creates a continual domestic food ers who pack in tin and glass use over percentage of 88.8% guarantees the high 
oblem of utmost importance to canners. 5.000.000.000 glass containers annually. est possible reader interest 

he latest research developments, crop All subscriptions are sold on the basis 

ews, in addition to day-to-day happenings of the editorial content of the publication 

re profit factors that often call for quick only. No premiums or special inducements 
tion on the part of canners and pn on in FROZEN FOODS ire used. The total net paid circulation is 
the industry. Obviously a food processor The canning industry is made up of four 3.229 copies as of Dec. 31, 1947 statement. 


ot afford to wait weeks when he is i 
differet es ol d ~ es, asec ) : T 
iling with a perishable product. Readers ily o ath < use wl gaan: aakths differ ADVER ISING vo UME 


THE CANNER know that it’s also pos- 


e in a weekly to deliver a sizable quota om processing igen The ve ee Another indication that THE CANNER is 
tiene tiie stalk ‘ueimmedll that comprise the canning in ustry are: the No. 1 publication in this field is the 
- ; . packers in tin, packers in glass, frozen food amount of advertising carried. Last year 
ores while covering the news front packers, and dehydrated food packers. (1947) it carried 1,101 pages of advertis 
ckly and accurately Each group has its own method of produ ing. ¢ lassified advertising (another indica 
ng and packing but all of them have the tion of high readership ) ran 10.184 lines 
same basic type of operation. Many can- which was approximately as much as the 
PACKERS IN TIN ners today are packing in tin and glass, ther two publications combined 
‘ and at the same time doing a sizable job in 
kers in tin form the base of this indus frozen foods. Some are packing ies SPECIAL ISSUES 
More tin containers are used than any foods exclusively. The reason for this is 
- ee ee og nde “ar or = that the canner 1s already at the source ot Pre (Convention Issue published in J il 
- anieeinn 4 ‘d ; a ég Pe the supply, has his plant and equipment that uary. 
penn istes "y the National can be used and only needs refrigeration (Annual Convention Issue published in 
a Association approximatély 80% equipment, packaging equipment and sup February. 
pack in tin or tin and glass, plies to produce a sizable volume. He also Glass Issue — published the third issue of 
needs the correct type ot paper, foil, ol the month. 
PACKERS IN GLASS carton to enclose the product plus a new Frozen Food Issue published the first is 
label to sell it. 413 companies are now sue of the month, 
standardization of designs and sizes packing over 200,000,000 Ibs. of Frozen Additional information gladly given. Please 
been a great help to the entire indus Foods annually write or call 


CARINE . 


OVER 50 YEARS COVERING THE CANNING INDUSTRY 
140 North Dearborn Street Chicago 2, Illinois 
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The Department of Commerce « 
1947 too al at $31,356 mil 
t huti vy « 4 sv millior to gro 
cery i con i ! tore ! S64 
n ) t otne. tore 
/? (y nhevure ire muc! 
wv It estimated 1947 food sal ’ 
” BOLO I rT Vy ‘ f< OWS | 
epende groce! 1 combinat 
tore i na with fou 
more 58,440 ! per t 
‘ _ “ ti?) 7 ( 
/’ (y ( a e¢ t! 
irri | ‘ t ‘ J | 1048 
t ] () de " follow lt 
per ' » 000: chair R 5OO: me 
, 11 000 
] Th 


Associations 
Food 


Ave., 


Dis- 
New 


American Institute of 
tribution, 420 Lexington 
York. 

National-American Wholesale Gro- 
cers Assn., 60 Hudson St., New York. 


roc 
726 


National Assn. of Food Chains, 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 

National Assn. of Retail 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Food 
Franklin St., Chicago. 
Market 
York 


Grocers, 


National Distributors Assn., 


10 N 


Super Institute, 45 W. 45th 


St., New 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed In bold face: unsupported statements, 


light face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending Dec. 31, 1947. | 


DISTRIBUTION 


ABC) 


Food Field Reporter, 330 W. 42d St New 
York l’ublished by Topics Pub Co 
Ine Eat 19 rrim size Li “%xld% 
Type pase 10x14 l’ut hed i na 
M ! I 
As t 

S127; 11.505. 
limes } Lice %™ Page 1Col 


National Food Distributors Journal, 110 


N. Franklin St Chicago Published by 
and official organ of National Food Dis 
tributors Assn vst 1927 Subscription 


$5. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th pre- 

ceding Forms close 28th Agency dis- 
ints ] ’ Rates 

rimes 1 Page % Page 4% Page 


Thomas’ Wholesale Grocery and Kindred 
Trades Register, 461 8th Ave., New York, 


N. Y Pubiished by Thomas Pub. Co, Est 
1898. Subscription, $10. Type page, 5%«x 
. Published July 15. Agency discounts, 
15-5 cas) wit order Rate l Loe 


176 W 


Wholeanle Grocer News, Adams 


St.. Chicago 8. Pulished by Verst Pub 
y , rf S wing . z Trit 
size x Vie pane 7alv Published 
+} I rme <« ‘ ia. Areneyv <¢ ounte 
! (Sworn), 5.801, Kate 
Times | Page % Page % axe 
§ $130.0 $ 75.00 
0 115.00 65.00 
1! j 100.06 60.00 
Standard red, $ bleed, 10% 
RETAIL 
American Grocer, 90 W. Broadway, New 
York Pub. by the Grocery Trade Pub 
‘ est £9 Sut ription, $ Ty pe 
page, 9x13. Published Wednesday. Forms 
close Monday Agency discounts, 10-2 
Rates 
Times 1 Pawe % Page \% Page 
‘ : : > 
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Associated Food Dealer, 


i i t xX 
( ! ' \ r ‘ 
mes Pa M» luge % l’awe 
Standard color, $20.00; bieed, 156% 
Atinntle Grocer, Board of Trade Bidg., 
Norfolk Va Published by and officia: 
rean of Atlantic Assn. of Retail Gro- 
cers Trim size, 8%x1l1%. Type page 
7%x9% Published 20th Forms close 
Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 49.5 $ 28 $ 18.50 
4: 2 15.00 
7% ) 2? ‘) ,; Ov 
or, $2 bleed, n harge 


Bulletin of The New York State Ass'n 
W 3 


of Retail Meat Dealers, 250 57th St., 

New York Pub hed by New York Bronx 

Branch of N. Y. State Ass'n of Retai 

Meat Dealers, Inc Est. 1924 Subscrip 
on, $2 Type page, 10x14 Published 
t ] r ‘ t! Agency d 


Butcher and Grocery Clerks’ Journal. 
N. ~ St ro 10. Pul hed 
by | ( ( } \ Y Is 
x S I ) ix 
I ed Fort ose < Agency 
il runt ] Rat 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 75.00 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 55.00 40.00 25.00 
12 40.00 30.00 20.00 


Butchers’ Advocate and Dressed Poultry, 


82 Beaver St New York 5 Published 
by Butchers’ Advocate Pub. Co Ine 
list 87 Subscriptior $4 rim sixe 
Slax page. 6%x10. Published 
Wednesday Forms close Friday. Agen: 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
] $125 aon $ 80.00 $ 4 oo 
26 85.00 50.00 27.00 
52 70.00 40.00 22.00 





Grocers Advocate, 525 





California Retall 


Market St., San Francisco 5. Published by 

California Retall Grocers & Merchants 

Ass'n Est. 1896 Subscription, $2.50. 

Type page 7x10 Published Friday 

For e Saturday. Agency discounts 
( t ! a Rate 





rimes Page ig % Page 
$1 0 sy = 48.0 
] ( ‘ 00 } ) 
6 0 
‘ r 10) 
Carolina Food Dealer, 120 E. Third St 
Charlotte N. ( Published by N, C, 
Food Dealers Ass! Est. 1938. Subscrip- 
tion. $1 free ti nembers Trim size 
8%x!I Type page, 7x1 Published Ist 
Forn se 7th \gency discounts, 15-2 
Cir tio Lat Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
( z 
@ wy 
Chain Store Age (Grocery Executives’ 
Edition and Grocery Stere Managers’ 
edition), 185 Mad n Ave., New Yor t 
; é , Pubs 
| < ¢ rin 
x x | 
I S 
2S, 164; S1,tt0 
I 
Cleveland Grocer, 154 I 
and, © Published by and official rga 
if Cleveland Retail Grocers Ass’! Kis 
14 ibscription, $1. Type page, 7% x 
Pul ed 10t! Forms close 25th. Agen 
liscounts, 1 Rates 
limes is ige My 
Colorade Greeer, | ter te ! 
Bidg., Denver 2, Colo. Est. 1936. Subscri} 
tion, $2. Free to members. Published 
Denver Retail Grocers & Meat Dealer 


Ass'n and Colorado Retail Grocers Ass’! 


Type 
Forms 


page, 
close 


Circulation, 92 


rimes 


‘ } 


Commercial 
Stu, Los Ange 
L. Staggers 


Trim size, 


7%x 
Sth. 
8 


Bulletin, 


Jes, 


Est 
10%x13%. 


11% Published 
Weedr ‘ AL 


Circulation 
R 
Times 1 Page 
1 3 on 
l : 

12 72.50 
24 67.5 
yA bv 
Color $45; bleed 


10% Published 15t! 
Agency discounts, 15 


tates 


857 S. San Ped 
Published by Lloyd 
Subscription $3 
Type page, 8%x 
Friday. Forms clos¢ 


14 


188%, 


), 4,902. 
1° +} 


Commercial Bulletin Food Industry D! 


rectory and Grocers’ 


San Pedro §S 
page 7} 
dais 

l page 


$° 00 


ounts iD 


Co-operative Merchandiser, The, 309 
Bivd., Chicago 6. 
and official organ of Nat'l 


Jackson 


1144x7% 


t. 5 
P 


a) ‘ 


$76 


Handbook, 857 
os Angeles 14. Ty! 
ib hed July Ager 
‘irculation, 6,000. Ka 

page $40 14 


v 
Published t 


Retailer-Owr 


Grocers, Inc. Est. 1936. Subscription, $ 
Trim size, 8%x11 Type page, 7x9 
Published ist. Forms close 20th. Ager 
liscounts 15-2 Circulation, 23,8 
Rates— 
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Times 1 Page 


S450 00 Se7TO0 00 


Food Mart News, 520 N. 


C shicago 11, 


l’ublished by J. 


4% Page 
$150.00 
140.00 
120.00 


» charge 


d. 


Michigan Ave., 


Haboush, 


st L937 Subscription, $3 Trim size, 
7x2234 Type page 15%4x21 Published 
ind t} n 3 edit ! Forn close ¢ 
Vee nt l é 
Page > Pape 
Standard color, $6v 
Food Merchants Advocate, 51 E. 42nd St., 
New York 1i Published | N Food 
Mer nt Assn. Est Sa Subscriptior 
. ‘ ‘ i % ul ! 1 
Ke \or l 
! (Sworn), 4,705. 
P ’ Page 
CCA 
——_- 
Feod Retailing Magazine. N 
| 
ees 
12.167. 
rimes 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
CCA, 
_——= 
Food Topics, N 
\s 
2D: 4.605. 
Food Trade News. bert rus Bld 
r hia Publ vy Food Trade 
\ ( I Ne scriy or $ 
I pa x2] I li every 
l W « orms close { days 
\ I Circula- 
yn, 12,80 Rate 14 69 inche $4 
j ' $4 F i 
t.corgia Grocer I \t ( 
d Food | 
\ . | ~ , ol 
£ . | Ks 
\s 
es 1 Page 6 Page % Page 
' , 1S Ni 
Gay 
—-_-__ 
srocer-Graphic, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
rk 16. Published by Bill Bros. Pub. 
). Est 1937. Type page, 10%x14. Trim 
é 4x15 Published every other 
esday “EF orms cl e Monday preceding 
y discounts, 15-2 
re on, Feb tS, 15,420; rro ) 
+ 892. Independent chair 
. R49 ie har re. 
7 per nel 62 ime 
1 819 nel . 
rocers’ Bulletin, 535 Fifth Ave., Pitts- 
rzh 19. Pa. Published by Retail Groc- 
Association of Allegheny County. 
t. 1918. Subscription, $1 Type page, 
x10% Published 15th Forms close 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 
mes 1 Page % Pare 4% Page 
$ 45.00 $ 30.00 $ 22.00 
6 40.00 28.00 "0 00 
37.40 25.00 18.33 
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Bulletin and Meat 


Grocer’s Commercial 
University Ave., St. 


Dealers News, 2642 


Paul 4, Minn. Published by Bruce Pub. 
Co. Est. 1926. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 8%x1l% Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th Forms close 10th Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, (Sworn), 
6,006, Rate 
Times l Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 95.00 $ 55.00 $ 35.00 
6 90.00 50.00 30.00 
12 85.00 45.00 25.00 


Color, $30 


bo mney Digest, 228 N. aSalle St.,. 
“hic: 1 Published by P. M. Cooter 
Est. 1937. Distributed free to a selected 


group of retailers and wholesalers. Trim 
size, 5%x8%. Type page, 4%x7%. Pub- 
lished ist. F orms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 13,586. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page le P age bs Page 
1 $910.00 $195 00 $ £0.0( 
6 190.00 11 70.00 
75.00 105.00 60.00 
Standard color, $55: blee ] 


Grocer’s Guide, 906 Main St., Cincinnati 
2, O Published by Cincinnati tetail 
Grocers’ Ass'n. Est. 1930 Subscription, 
$0.50. Type page 9x14 Published 

Wednesday. Forms close 25th Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 1,131. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 


Grocers’ Spotiiz cht, Fox B ldg. 
Micl Pu ! b SI 
Est. 1933 Subse ription, $3 


ee troit R. 


iT y ype pag 
| 


For 
‘ ( 
Rates 
Times 1 Page 4 Page 
$45 0 $245.00 
420.0 ; 
410.00 9 ) 
Idaho Food Dealer, 12 Sonr Bi 
Roise Est 1937 Subscription $1.5 
Type nage, 7x10. Published 20t Forms 
\ d nt Cir 
atior 1,838 Rates 
Time 1 Page Page ™% Page 
l $ f 
é 


Independent Grocer, | 370 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17 Est 921. Subscription. $3 
Type page, 9%x 5% Published Friday 
Forms close oie saay Agvenrey dis 
bunts, 15-2. C ary 10.413. Rates 


Independent Grocergram, 309 W. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago 6. Published by Indepen- 


dent Grocers’ Alliance Distributing Co 


Mest. 1927 Subscription, $2 ype page 

4%x7%. Published 10th. Form close 

25th. Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula- 

tion (Sworn), 9,695. Kates 

Times 1 Pag % P age % Page 
| TD $137 * 75.00 
6 220.00 129.00 70.00 
1? 205.00 120.00 66.00 


Standard red, $50 


Indiana Food Merchant, Hume-Mansur 


Bidg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. Official pub- 
lication of Indiana Retail Grocers & 
Meat Dealers Ass’n. Est. 1931. Sub- 
scription, free to members; others, $2. 
Trim size. 9x12. Type page. 7x10. Pub- 
ished Forms close 20tl Agence) 
discount 15-2. Circulation, 2,950. Rate 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
6 60.00 , 150 
7* F no 4“ oO 1s 
Intermountain Retailer, Pacific Nationa 
Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah Published 
by Utah Retail Grocers’ Ass'n. Est. 1924 


Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 

page. 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Pa ize 
] S 7 oo = 40.00 S$ 95 0 

+ iit fie) 20 ith 


1948 


Iowa Food Dealer, 500 Walnut Bidg., 
Des Moines 9, Iowa. Published by Iowa. 
Retail Grocers and Meat Dealers Ass'n 
Est. 1932. Subscription, $2. Type page, 


7x10. Published 10th. Forms close Ist. 

Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 
2,300. Rates— 

Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 

$ 75.00 $ 50.00 $ 32.50 

6 70.00 45.00 27.50 

12 65.00 40.00 22.50 


Color, $25 


Jewish Food Merchant, 3508 Roosevelt 
Road, Chicago 24. Published by Indepen- 
dent Retail Jewish Grocers Ass'n. Est 
1933. Subscription, $2.50 Trim size, 9x 


12. Type page, 7x10 Published 15th 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 2,492. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
6 90.00 54.00 31.50 
12 80.00 48.00 28.00 
Color, $20 


Jewish Merchant and Guide, The, 2459 
Brooklyn Ave., Los Angeles 33. Pub- 
lished by United Jewish Retail Grocers 


of Calif., Inc. Est. 1925 Subscripti 

$2.50. Type page, 74x10. Published Sat- 

urday Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 

tior ,,400 Rate 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
] $ 55.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.01 
6 45.00 25.00 15.00 
12 40.00 22.50 12.50 


bleed rate, 10% 


Kansas City Grocer, 1013 Grand Ave., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. Published by Retail 
Grocers Association of Kansas City. Wst 


Color rate, $10; 





1913. Subscription, $1 Trim size, 84x 
11%. Type page, 6%x10 Published Ist 
Forms close 20th. Agency discuunts, 15-2 
Circulation, 1,323. Rates- 
Times 1 Page % Page \% l’age 
$ 48.00 $ 28.00 $ 15.00 
f 38.00 22.00 12.00 
12 30.00 18.00 10.00 


Kansas Food Dealer and Kansas Grocer, 


4 lds Kansas ¢ Ix 
Put hed by Kat hye ( 1 
Assn Ist. lyZzu Subscriplion, $i bri 
size, 5%x11 Type page, 7x10 Published 
lst Form close 20th Agency | 
Circulation (Swern), 2,479. 
Times 1 Page \% Page “4% Page 


Kentucky Home Life 
lished by Re- 


Kentucky Grocer, 
Louisville, Ky Pub 


Bidg., 


tail Grocers’ Ass'n Est. 1922 Subscrip- 
tion, free to members No ass'n sub- 
scriptions deductible from dues. Trim 
size, 6 be Published 10th. Forms close 
tl Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
(Sworn), 2.321. Rate: 
Titaes l Page % Page % Page 
l $ 40.00 $ 23.00 $ 13.00 
' 35.00 21.85 12.35 
12 36.00 20.70 11.70 


Kentucky State Grocers’ News, 936 S. 5th 
t., Louisville 3. Published by ky. Retail 


Food Dealers’ Assn. Est. 1942. Subscrip 

tion, $2. Type page 7x10. Published 15t}) 

Forms close lst Agency discounts 

Cit tion (Sworn), 3,000.) Liat 

Times 1 Page 9 rage 4 Page 
] $ 75.00 $ 42.5( $ 25.00 
5 65.00 $7.50 22.50 
12? 60.00 36.uK 20.00 


Louisiana Grocer, 219 Pan American Bk. 
Bldg., New Orleans 12. Published by Re- 
tail Grocers’ Ass'n of New Orleans. Est. 
1900. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 9x12 
Type page, 7x10. Published 19th. Forms 


close 5th Agency discounts, 15- 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 
6 40.00 24.00 16.00 
12 35.00 21.00 14.00 
Maine State Grocers Bulletin, 105 For: 
Ave Portland 3, Me Published by State 
Retail Grocers \ssn est 1¥37. Con- 
trolled Trim size, 9x12 Type page, 
7%x10. Published 15th. F orme close 5th, 
\gency discounts, 15-2 ‘irculation, 


(Sworn), 3,250. Rates 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 70.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
in 65.00 35.00 22.50 
12 60.00 0.00 20.00 
Color, $25 
—- 
CTA Cay 
Ment Merchandising, 105 S. Sth St... St. 


Louls 2. Published by Meat Merchandis- 
ing. Inc. Est. 1925 Trim size, 64x8& 
'vpe page, 4%x7% Published 28th 
preceding Form close 13th Agency 
discount 15 Circulation, Feb. 1948 
58.435; ere 59,024. Independent re 
ta meat dealer 161 others >, 878 
Kates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
| 2 on : “i S1i18.00 
‘ 00 190.00 103.00 
00.00 68 00 10.00 
Standard red, t ‘ yellow $76 bleed 
$48 
Merchants Journal, 604 Lyric Bldg.., 
Birmingham 3, Ala. Published by Ala- 
bama Food Council. Est. 1919. Subscrip- 
tion, $1 Type page, 74x9% Published 
Ist. Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
l Circulatior »,646 Rates 
rim 1 Pas Page % Page 
l $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 32.50 
95.00 57.00 31.00 
l 92.5 56.00 30.00 
Michigan Food News, Tussing Bidg 
Lat nz 7 ‘ul hed by Michigan Retail 
t & M Dealer Assn Est. 1948 
Type page 16% x21 Published 2nd and 
itl Monday Agency discounts, 15-2 
Cur , 0 Rates page 
$ 80 6 page, $191.10; 4 page, $102.90 
Mixsour!l Grocer, 101 Third National Bank 
Ride Seda " Mo Published by Mo 
Grocer A n. Est. 1940. Subscription, $1 
Type page ix9% Put shed ist Form 
ose vith Asen lincuunts, 15-0 
Circulation, 2,950. Rates 
rime b’aase Page % Page 
l $ 75.0 $ 42 $ >. 
ty 7 } 4 { 22 0 
t +e 20.00 
Color rate, $20; bleed rate, $10 
Moentana Feed Distributor, . ©. ! c 
i I’ hed | Monta! Food D 
| ‘ ist 42. Controlled. Type 
x Put hed Ot! Forn 
\ger! a int il 
‘ } Rat 
] I ‘ I rs Pa 
; A! ' 
Naborhood Grocer, | W. Campbell Ave 
Roanoke, Va Published by Grocer Pub. 
Co Eat. 1932 Subscription, $2 Type 
page x10. Published 16tt Forms close 
Tat Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 8.548, Rate 
Times 1 Page %™ Page % Page 
] Sile $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
05.00 57.59 3.75 
12 100.00 55.00 2 60 
National Grocers Bulletin, 360 N. Mich! 
gan Ave., Chicago 1 Published by and 
officia organ of Nat'l Ass'n of Retail 
Grocers Est 1914 Subscription, $1 
ime x1 Published th Forms 
16tt Agency discounts, 15-2 Cir- 
(Sworn), 55.604. Rate 
I es l Page % Page % Page 
l $500.00 $310.00 $190.0 
t 17 0 9 
l 1 { KO 165.0! 
Standard red, $125 bleed, 10% 
Nebraska Ketailer, 1025 W ©. W Bidg 
Omatl Neb. Officia organ of Feder 


t 1406 


tion of Ne iska Retailers Est 
Free. Trim size, 8%x1l. Type page, 7x9% 


Published 15th. Forms close Ist Agency 
lisee Circulation, 1,360. Rates— 
lime | Page » Page % Page 
| $ 60.00 $ 5.00 $ 270.00 
6 5.00 3 17.50 
12 60.00 27.50 15.00 


New Einginnd Grocery and Market Maga- 


sine. 8% Federa St Bostor 10, Mass 
Published |t N. E. G. M. Publishing Co 
Eat Qc? Subscriptior $1 Trim size, 
“12 6 ame 6x Published 25th 
Forms sé th. Agency discounts, 15-0 
NIAA ement n reque Circula- 
tion 0.2? Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
! $200.00 $125.00 $ 75.00 
8 145.00 90.00 58.00 
12 140.00 85.00 64.00 





New Jersey Grocer, 30 Journal Sqa., Jer- 
sey City 6, N. J. Published by N. J. Grocer 


Pub. Co Est. 1922. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 74x10. Pub- 
lished Ist Forms close 70th. Agency 
discounts 15-0 Circulation (Sworn), 
3,000. Kates— 
liates 
Times 1 Page \% Page %4 Page 
$115.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 
i 1H0 00 60.00 1.00 
iO 00 0.00 "5 00 
New West Trade, 510 Columbia Bldzg., 
Spokane ‘ Wash Published by O D> 
Strong Est 1897 Subscription, $2.50 
Trim ze 12%x19. Type page 11 1/6x 
17% Published Saturday “orms close 
Thursday \gwene discounts 15-0 Cir 
‘ itior 7 Rates Loo inches SALT! 
0 inches gi 
Oklahoma Food Journal, 320 Ins. Bidz., 
Oklahoma City 2, Okla. Published by 
Okla. Retail Grocers’ Ass'n. Est. 1940. 
Subscription, $1 Type page. 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 16th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0 Circulation, (Sworn), 
2.259. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 34.00 $ 19.00 
6 55.00 31.50 17.00 
12 50.00 7.50 15.00 
( or rates on request: bleed, $10 


Oregon Food Merchants’ Magazine, 807 


Weatherly Bldg. Portland 14, Ore. Pub- 
lished by Oregon Merchants Pub. Co. Est 
1901. Subscription, $1.50 Trim size, 
9x12 Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. 
Forms close 4th. Agency discounts, 
16-2. Circulation, 3,235 ates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
Pacifie Coast Review, 942 Howard St 
San Francisco 3, Cal. Published by Pac 
Coast Pub. Co Est. 1928 Subscription 
$1.50 Type page, 6%x9% Published 
lst Forms close 5th Agency discount 
16-0. Circulation, 4,850 Rates— 
Times 1 Page ,> Page 4% Pare 
. if . ' i? . } | ; 
g £2.00 1500 
Color, $49 
Pacific Northwest Grocer and Meat Deal- 
er, 619 Lioyd Bldg., Seattle,1, Was!) Pub- 


lished by Washington State Retall Gro- 
cers & Meat Dealers Ass'n Est. 1912 
Subscription, y Trim size, 84x12 
Type pag 7%x10 Published 10th 
Forms cl 30th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulat 3,10 Rates 


Times l 


«ol 


ine 
se 
ion 


Page % Page % Page 
i $108.00 $ 72.00 ¢ 468 
6 104.40 f 


1 100.80 


Standard color, 


20 56.00 


7 
4.5 8 80 


$50. 


Grocer, 3701 N. Broad St., 
Published by and of 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pa 


ficial organ of Penn. Grocers’ Ass'n Est 
1908. Subscription, $1.20 Trim size, 9x12 
Type page, 7%x10 Published 10th 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Pace % Page 
1 $175.00 Not Sold Not Sold 
5 150.00 $100.00 $ 55.00 
l 125.00 75.00 40.00 
Color, $25 
Plee-Zing Answer, 17! W Adams S8St 
Chicag } 193 Controlled Type 
; Pul hed 25th pre 
| . +} Ag a P nt 
Cir g " < 
! Pag Pag ; Page 
7 ¢ 75 00 : 50 


Pregressive Grocer, The, 161 Sixth Ave 
New York, 3 Published by The But- 


terick Co Inc Est. 1922 Trim size, 
»4x8%. Type page, 4%x7% Published 
5th Forms close 12th Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 
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Circulation, 74,685; (gross), 81,932. Re- 


tailers, 67,369; wholesale grocers and 
voluntary chains, 4,834; corporate chains 
1,398; others, 1,340. Rates 1 page, $510; 
6 pages, $480; 12 pages, $450 

Color, $110; bleed, $65. 


Retail Food Merchandiser, Natl. Life Ins. 


Bidg Minneapulis Published by Food 
Merchandiser Pub. Co. Est. 1931 Sub- 
scription, $1. Type page. 7x10. Published 
10 times vearly Agency «ciscounts, lo-2. 
Circulation, 14,962 Rates 
Times 1 Page \% l’age % Page 
] $265.00 $150.00 $ 85.00 
in 250.00 142.50 77.50 
1é 4 oOo 125.00 72.50 
Red, 360 
A Coy 
—_—_— 


Self Service Grocer, The, 114 E. 32nd St., 
New York 16. Published by Cook Publi- 
cations. Est. 1940. Type page, 7x10. 
ee lst. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 


Circulation, March, 1948, 10,052; gross 
10.587. Chain iper markets, 4,608; in 
dependent super market 5,027 others 
115 Rates 


Times % Page 
1 


1 Page 


\% Page 
$17 





l ] , 00 $ 90.00 

‘ 162.00 86.00 
12 270.00 151.00 $1.00 
Standard red, $75; bleed, $5 
Southern California Grocers’ Journal, 
1206 Maple Ave., Los Angeles 15. Pub- 
lished by Southern California Retail 
Grocers’ Ass'n. Est. 1913. Subscription, 
$2.50. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7% x 
10% Published Friday. Forms close 


Wednesday noon. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, (Sworn), 3,350. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ RO.00 $ 52.00 $ 28.75 
12 68.50 44.00 24.1 
26 64.00 42.00 5.00 
5° 60.00 8 50 


Color, $45; bleed, 10% 


Southwestern Food Journal, 507 South- 


land Life Annex, Dallas 1, Tex Pub- 
lished by Southwestern Food Journal 
Est. 1926. Subscription, $1. Type page 
7x1 Published 2vtl Forms close 10t! 
\ge 2 ‘ Rates 
Times Page % Page 
l $ 55.00 $ 32 
6 $4.00 2 } 





Successful Grocer, 176 W. Adams St., Cui 
cago 3. Published by Verst Pub. Co., Inc., 


Est 1922 Subscription, $2 rim size 
8xll. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th 
Forms close Oth Agence discounts, 
I 2. Circulation (Sworn), 6,772. Rate 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $175 “00 $ 9000 $ 49.00 

6 15700 82.00 44.50 
12 140.00 73.00 43.00 
Color, $75: bleed. 10% 


Super Market Merchandising, 45 W. 45t! 


St.. New York, 19. Published by Supe 
Market Publishing Cx Inc. Est. 1936. Sut 
scription. $2. Trim size, 84x11K%. Type 
page, 7x10 Published Ist Forms close 
165th Ageney discounts. 15-2. Circula 
tion (Swern), 14,616. Rat 
Times 1 Page % Puge % Page 
1 $360.00 $216.00 $1292.00 
6 324.00 195.0 108 
12 288.00 180.00 94.00 
Standard red, $60: 


bleed, 10% 


Telefoed Magazine, 490 N. Michigan Ave 
Chicago 11. Est. 1935. Subscription. $ 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forn 
close 25th Agencev discounts, 15-2. Cir 
culation, 4,590 Rate 
Times 1 Page le Page % Pas 

1 $190.00 $ 55.00 anf 

6 90.00 50.00 7 

1 gn O00 45.00 25 
Standard color, $25: bleed, 10% 
Texas Food Merchant, $02 Professiona 
Bide Waco, lex Published by Texas 
Retail Grocers Assn. Est. 1943. Subscris 
tion, $1. Type page. 7%x10. Publishe 
Ist. Forms ¢e se 25th Agency discounts 
15-2. Circulation, 5,000. Rates 
Times 1 Page ; Page % Page 

1 $100.00 $ 50.00 $ 3 

6 97.50 49.00 : 7 
12 95.00 48.00 32.0 
Standard color, $25 
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ap 
Voluntary and Cooperative Groups Mag- 
azine, 114 E,. 32nd St., New York 16. Pub- 


lisned by Cook t’ublications iest. 1931. 
Trim size, 8%x1l1%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published ist. Forms close 10th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 


10,024; (gross), 10,661. 
Headquarters of. v« 7 


yluntary groups, 5,007; 


retail members, 5,011 Rates— 
Times | Page % Puge 4% Page 
| $313.00 $173.00 $ 90.00 
t 292.00 162.00 86.00 
70.00 151.00 $1.00 


Standard red, $75; bleed, $5 


Wisconsin Food Dealer, 611 N. Broadway, 
Milwaukee 2, Wis Official paper of 


Wisconsin Retail Food Dealers. Est. 
1909. Subscription, $2. Type page, 7%x 
I% Published 10th. Forms close 25th, 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 
1,:00. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 $ 17.50 
6 35.00 22.50 15.00 
12 30.00 20.00 12.50 


Yankee Food Merchant, 376 Boylston St., 





Boston 16. Published by Eastern Period- 
icals, Inc Est. 1940. Controlled. Trim 
size, 8%x1ll. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, (Sworn), 
8.939. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
6 110.00 67.00 40.00 
12 96.00 60.00 36.00 
Color, 25%; bleed, 10%. 
CANADA 





@ 


481 University Ave., 
Published by Mac- 
Co., Ltd. Est. 1886. 
Trim size, 8%x11\%. 
Published lst and 15th, 
days preceding. Agency 


@ 


Canadian Grocer, 
Toronto 2, Can, 
lean-Hunter Pub. 
Subscription, $3 
Type page, 7x10. 
Forms close 10 
discounts, 15-2 


Circulation, 5.136; (gross), 5,521. te- 
tailers, wholesalers and salesmen, 4,568; 
manufacturers and purchasing agents, 

; others, 197. Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 

1 $120.00 $ 67.00 $ 41.00 

12 100.00 57.00 33.50 
24 90.00 51.00 30.00 
Standard red, $50; bleed, 15% 


© de 


Le Detaillant en Produits Alimentatires, 


1440 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, 
P. @ Published bv French Commercial 
Publications, Ltd. Est. 1926. Trim size, 
8%x1ll\%. Type page, 7x10 Published 
10th. Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
15-2 Circulation, March, 1948, 4,989; 
(zross), 5,288. Rates 
Times l Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 90.00 $ 52.50 $ 32.00 

6 85.00 48.50 27.00 

12 80.00 $5.50 25.00 
Standard red, $40; bleed, 15%. 

CCAB eh 
> 

Il’Epicier, 1010 St. Catherine St., W., 
Montreal 2. Published by Retail Mer- 
chants Pub. Co. Est. 1946. Type page, 
7x10 Published Ist Agency discounts, 
15-2 Circulation, March, 1948, 5,355; 
(gross), 5,537. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $100.00 $ 56.00 $ 34.00 

6 90.00 51.00 30.00 

12 85.00 7.50 28.00 
Standard red, $40; bleed, 15%. 


DCCAB4 


The Nabob, 367 Water St., Vancouver, 
» 6S Published by Kelly, Douglas & 
Co. Est. 1916. Trim size, 8%4x11%. Type 
page, 7%x10 Published 10th. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation, March, 1948, 4,628; (gross), 4,813. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 45.50 $ 25.00 
6 75.00 40.50 23.00 
12 70.00 38.00 21.50 





Yay ay 


Prairie Grocer and Provisioner, 365 Ban- 


natyne Ave.. Winnipeg. Published by 
Home Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1928. Trim size, 
8%xd1%. Type page, 7%x10. Published 
20th. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-2 Circulation, Mar., 1948, 5,944; 
(gross), 6,242. Rates 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 90.00 $ 54.00 $ 29.00 

6 85.00 51.00 28.00 
12 80.00 $8.00 26.00 


15% 


; bleed, 


DCCABG 


Retailer, The, Marine Bldg., 


Va ncouver, 


B. ¢ Can Published by Progress Pub 
Co I.td Ist 1908 Controlled Trim 
size, 8xll. Type page 7x10. Published 
ra Forn close 12th Agency dis- 
yunts 15-0 Circulation, March, 1948, 


1.634; (gross), 1,705. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
] Ss 62.00 > 4.00 $ 18.00 

‘ 4.00 hoon 1H.00 
1S OH) 26.00 14.00 


Standard color, $15; bleed, 15%. 


Retail Grocer and Provisioner, 46 Bloor 
St., W., Toronto 5. Published by Wrigley 
Publications, Ltd. Est. 1910. Trim size, 
84%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
18th. Forms close 8th. Agency aiscounts, 
15-2 Circulation March 1948 1,461; 
(gross), 4,604. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 49.00 $ 28.25 
6 76.50 44.00 25.50 
12 69.00 39.50 23.00 
Standard red, $30; bleed, 15%. 


DCCABG 


Winnipeg and Western Grocer, 695 Sar- 
Published by 


gent Ave., Winnipeg, Man 

Western Publishers, Ltd. Est. 1916. Trim 

size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 

lished 20th. Forms close 15th. Agency 

discounts, 15-: Circulation, March, 1948, 

6,067; (gross), 6,206. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 28.00 
‘ 70.00 28.00 24.00 
1? 65.00 35.00 2° OO 


Standard red, $30; bleed, 15%. 
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Food Manufacturing and Processing 


(See also Dairy Products: Food Canning; and succeeding sections under Food Manufacturing) 


















The rising index of food prices, es was confined largely to the larger prog- 
timated to have advanced more than 40 _ Food Manufactures, 1939 ressive plants. Now it is an American 
per cent from the middle of 1946 to Value of industrial problem—not just one of 





No. of Products 





near the end of 1947, forecasts an im profit making. It is imperative for the 











perative need to bring food costs down. wear product 3.387 Sos. 628 good of the nation, as well as for that 

The impact of food costs on the family nee d | gprs: acm doch toh Hoh Sat i 9 > D aes of all domestic industry, that food costs 
budget is far-reaching. Its results have Grain mill prod sate we ... $746 1.240.464 be lowered. Modernization and mechan- 
been felt throughout industrial America, Bakery products ..........18,399 1,411,817 jzation guided by new techniques, will 





and labor’ ntial react ill likel Confectionery and relate 

an abors potent al reaction Wii HKeLy products .. xf 1.318 2 
be based on high food costs. Thus food Beverages ................- 5,745 1,088,340 To do all this the food industry will 
Miscellaneous food prepara- 





57.563 Make great strides toward this end. 
























‘es have become : blem of na se a treme S: equi ' 
price n awn ccome & pre 7 m 0 tions and kindred prod- use a tremendous amount of equipment, 
tional industrial welfare. Some large ucts odes . 6,075 867,724 such as valves, motors, pipe and fittings, 
corporations, heretofore interested it 51,448 10 618.026 convevors, steam generation and powel 


he food ing trv onlv as ;: . + fo ; 
the food industry only as a market for Bureau of the Census. transmisison equipment as well as spe 


thei product are investigating the ir ; ne sno Wades i imting. od cialized machinery 
dustry’s machinery and equipment In ar luct , r manufactured food ; 


] 


fl rt toa r dev ping cost-saving The McGraw-Hill Survey of Business 
‘ o oO; l ! eloping S sé ig ; 


Plans for 1948-49 shows that the food 
:, industries spent $730 million in 1947 


Proce ing cost must be reduced by , 
: and 


machines 





expected to spend about $480 mil 

modernizing and mecnanizing many ' ‘ > . 

: . S machines, equipment and materials have lion in 1948 for plant expansion and nev 

plants. And, while the industry has al , , 
' . , : nown great improvement. Where the equipment. It is important to note that 

ways recognized the fundamental sound : : . . aye 

manufacture of some foods was former- 70 per cent ot the companies reporting 


ne | eeping pl int and processes : 7 
an art and was taught as such, it licated the yuld + decrease their 
moder ton t now agvressively pro e : indicated they would ne decrease tne! 
cle . iu Ow ave ss e 
mote new means for perfecting the "# "OW Decome a science wherein food capital budget even if wages went uy 
mechanica ' oS ox of m terial har prod iced witl machines and far less 15 to 20 pel cent 
dling and processing lines wwe The food industry is the largest an 
Progr n this direction is advan This trend to streamline food plants most stable of the manufacturing in 
ing in notable stride Many processes, originated from the profit motive and dustries. People must eat in good time 
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50 % of the Plants Concentrated 
in these States 


GG 25 %, of the Plants located ete The following products, not classified by the 
Y ns us °F Kincred us* in- 
in these States ensus as oa & red Products® are in 








pan clucged in these figures:- Cottonseed O11, 
[| 25 To of the Plants Located Essential Oils, Fish Olls, Gelatin, Soyvean 
in these States Oll, Vegetable anc Animal Otis. 
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Defining the Market — 


Simply, the market served by FOOD 
INDUSTRIES is a horizontal processing 
justry to which modern engineering and 
hnology have been applied. For conve 
nce, this industry is broken down under 
lowing general headings 
Bakery Products 
Beverages — Non-Alcohol: 
Beverages — Alcol 
1. Fruits and Vegetables 
Confectionery 
Cereals and Grain Products 
Meat, Meat Products, Fish and Poultry 
Dairy and Milk Produ 


Other Food Industries 


The Size of the Market — 


The McGraw-Hill Census of Manufactur 
ints with 





g Plants now lists 11,490 food p 

1 employees and some 3,000 other 

b utput, highly mechanized plants with 
‘ 


These are the worthwhile plants that need 
best and latest equipment 


are tne 


and materials 
ynes embracing ‘food plant en 
the plants replacing batch with 
methods. And they are big 
gen t he able to buy ma large scale 
These are the plants that FOOD INDUS 
RIES reaches month after month. And their 
ting and management men, who are the 


NN ering 


tinuous 


nsible buying influences, are the sub 


rs to FOOD INDUSTRIES 


Market History — 


FOOD INDUSTRIES was established in 
8 to spearhead the technological and 
ring advance of the food processing 


ry. Up until this ume the industry was 


glomeration of all kinds of food plants 
aunufacturers did not realize that 
were many operations, problems and 


te all food 
regardless of the finished product 
i meat packer 


es that were common 


a baker was a baker 


4 meat packer, a canner, a canner, and 
was that 

FOOD INDUSTRIES has over the last 

tw y years demonstrated the inter-relation 


f all food plants. Editorial emphasis 
n placed on the common unit opera 
nd processes, such as drying, mixing, 
ils handling, separation, heating, re 
rigeration, freezing, packaging, air condi 
g, control instruments and grinding, as 


well as on the common plant equipment for 
generating steam, power transmission and 
electrical apparatus 

Nort the least important is the fact that all 
producers of food for human consumption 
face common, often identical problems, of 
maintaining the high degree of quality essen 
tial to food 

These are the forces that bind the food 
industry together into one cohesive unit 
served and led by FOOD INDUSTRIES, the 
magazine of operating and management men 
who control quality 


Production and Process Equip- 
ment and Materials Required — 


Here is the food industries market in 
terms of equipment and machinery used 
and required 

Materials Handling Equipment: Convey- 
ors, trucks, hoists, scales, pumps, valves 

Crushing, Grinding and Disintegrating 
Pulverizers, mills, homogenizers, slicers, cut 
ters 

Mixing, Blending and Separating: Mix 
ers, screens and sifters, agitators, colloid 
mills and homogenizers, filters, centrifugals, 
dust collectors, collectors, and precipitators 

Heat Generation and Applicati nN Boil 
ers, kettles, ovens, pasteurizers, evaporators, 
dehydrators and dryers, heat exchangers 

Refrigeration and Air Conditioning : Com 
pressors, unit-coolers, air-conditioning sys 
tems, fans, insulation 

Instrument Plant instruments for tem 
perature, 
level. Laboratory instruments for analysis, 
control and research 

Packaging: Filling, closing, labelling, seal 
ing, wrapping and stitching machines. Paper, 
tin, glass and special materials. Closures for 
all types of containers 

Cleaning and Fumigation 
pounds, vacuum cleaners, brushes, cleaning 
and washing machines, fumigants and fumi 
gating equipment 

Power Transmission and Electrical: Mo 
tors, speed reducers, belting, chain, and 


pressure, flow, humidity, and liquid 


Cleaning com- 


switchboards 


Circulation Growth — 


FOOD INDUSTRIES (ABC-PAID) cir 
culation has continued to climb from the 
appearance of the first issue back in 1929 to 
its present guarantee of 19,500 PAID for 
January 1, 1949. This is due to the continu 
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ing growth and technological development 
of the food processing industry. The fact 





TPRID CIRC OL ATION 


that FOOD INDUSTRIES’ subscribers are 
top production and management men listed 
in the McGraw-Hill Census of Manufactur 
ing Plants assures the advertiser of reaching 
men with maximum buying influence 


Reader Interest — 


In eighteen recently conducted readership 
surveys FOOD INDUSTRIES led all other 
food publications by a large margin with 
585 mentions. Other publications followed 
with 225, 149, 125, 124, 114 and 24 

The preference for FOOD INDUSTRIES 
is demonstrated time and time again — most 
recently by a readership study made by a 
New England Agency. FOOD INDUS 
TRIES received 48 mentions compared to 
15 for the next 5 publications combined 

These studies were made independently by 
different companies over their own Customer 
and prospect lists. Such readership surveys 
ire widely accepted in the evaluation of 
media. FOOD INDUSTRIES welcomes and 
encourages any and all research that seeks 
to evaluate media along sound lines and 
contributes to the improvement of advertis 
ing technique 


Editorial Excellence — 


FOOD INDUSTRIES produces helpful 


information that is of use to operating and 












management men. Their responsibility is to 
keep the plant operating at maximum ef- 
hciency while producing a high quality prod 
uct at the lowest possible cost 

A staff of sixteen full-time editors does 
this job for FOOD INDUSTRIES. There 
are nine editors and three assistants in New 
York, one editor and one assistant in both 
San Francisco and Chicago. These men and 
women are specialists in engineering and 
technology. They have the ability and experi- 
ence to interest, guide, and influence progress 
in this great industry. They keep their fin 
gers on the pulse of the industry and are 
responsible for the continued editorial excel 
lence enjoyed by FOOD INDUSTRIES 





FOOD INDUSTRIES 


Ten yeor trend 1939-1949 
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Advertising Recognition — 


Another important point by which to 
measure FOOD INDUSTRIES its the recog 
nition and acceptance it has among adver 
risers 

It is most significant that in 1947 adver 
tisers placed more space in FOOD INDUS 
TRIES than in any other publication in the 
food held. The twelve month period saw 
2,065 pages used by 398 leading manufa 
turers of equipment, materials, and services 
These manufacturers and their agencies, 
fully aware of the actual and relative effec 
tiveness of various publications in the fo rd 
held, seized the opportunity to tell thei 
product story to the responsible buying men 
in the whole food held at one time in one 


paper 


Advertising Cost — 


While the ‘‘cost-of doing-business” con 
tinues to increase with but a few exceptions, 
the cost of reaching each _ reader-buyer 
through FOOD INDUSTRIES has dropped 

trom a high of $24.00 per thousand to our 
present low of $18.97. This last figure is 
based on a 12-time page rate of $370 with 
a January, 1949, PAID circulation guaran 
tee of 19,500 


Classified Advertising — 


This highly effective method of advertis 
ing features employment and business oppor 
tunities, special services, professional cards, 
ised and surplus new equipment, as well as 


grouped advertising. SEARCHLIGHT, as 
this secrnon of FOOD INDUSTRIES 
called, affords contact with influential men 
at small space st 


FOOD INDUSTRIES Sales Package 


To help you, the manufacturer of equip- 
ment and supplies, sell the largest industrial 
market, FOOD INDUSTRIES offers the 
following nine point Sales Package: 

1. The Market Determination Chart will 
help you measure your sales possibilities in 
the food processing field. This check chart 
lists the branches of the food industries, the 
common unit operations and the equipment, 
materials and services needed 

2. Market Research Material and Services 
offers statistics on the size, extent and com- 
ponents of the field as a market; studies on 
types of equipment, their applications and 
uses 

3. The Manufacturers’ Agents List con- 
tains names and addresses of agents through- 
out the country, as well as products carried 
and related products needed 

4. The Editorial Staff is one of the great- 
est aids FOOD INDU STRIE S can offer. The 
editors are specialists in their fields having 
the ability to guide and shape the program 
of the industry 

5. The Flowsheets of the Food Processing 
Industry are road maps covering every major 
food process, showing where, how, and why 
equipment such as yours is used. They are of 
specific aid to sales executives and their 
salesmen in setting up sales plans for the 
food field 

6. Food News, a promotional paper pub- 
lished by FOOD INDUSTRIES, points up 


the sales possibilities existing in the food 
field by means of pictorial plant visits and 
flow charts. In this way, the plant and the 
equipment and materials it uses are brought 
to the men who are too busy to make a plant 
visit. Material on new construction is also 
included. 

7. Direct Mail Service is offered when 
you want to do some sharpshooting. Here 
is the means for precision mailing 

8. The Food Industries Catalog is distrib 
uted to about 12,000 key men who buy food 
plant equipment and materials. Here the 
food processor has his own industry catalog 
containing detailed information. 

9. Your Advertising in FOOD INDUS.- 
TRIES will reach a ready made buying au 
dience that needs your equipment and mate 
rials. Your campaign in the leading food 
publication will 
@ introduce your product, services, and 

company to every worthwhile food plant 
@ build recognition and acceptance for your 
product 
@ establish and keep your company a leader 
in the field 
develop and maintain your market 
introduce new products and new uses for 
old products 
safeguard the future of your company an 
finally 
@ reduce your unit cost of selling 











An Award for Food Technology Achievement 


The Award for Food Technology Achieve 
ment is sponsored by FOOD INDUSTRIES 
and awarded biennially to the company 
which has made the greatest advance in 
some phase of food technology 

The First Award was made to The Atlantic 
Coast Fisheries Company by a jury of Insti- 


tute of Food Technologists members for this 
company’s development of a fish filleting 
machine 

The 1949 Award will be made at the 
annual meeting of The Institute of Fo 
Technologists in June at San Francisco 








WESTERN FOOD INDUSTRIES 


This is a special section of FOOD 
INDUSTRIES printed on natural tint stock 
and bound into the regular edition of the 
magazine. Its distribution is limited to the 
eleven western states, viz., California, 
Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah, and Nevada 

Climatic and economic conditions, plus 
advanced food plant engineering and modern 
food technology, are making this an area 
of major importance as a food producing 
center and a market for your equipment and 
materials 

Editorial Policy: Western Food Industries 
is concerned with trends, events and devel- 
opments which are of primary interest to 
western food processors, and also marks 
another step forward in service to prospec- 


FOOD 


INDUSTRIES 


M,. A. WILLIAMSON, Publisher 


tive advertisers. By better serving thes 
readers with increased editorial interest, tl 

Pacific Edition of FOOD INDUSTRIES 
provides an advertising medium directed 
specifically to the requirements of this vast 
western food processing field. The editoria 
content ranges from personals through new 
companies on to special economic materi: 

pertinent to the eleven western states 


Circulation: Western Food Industries, 
a section of FOOD INDUSTRIES, offers 
the advertiser a two-fold advantage. Th 
advertising campaign appears in a loca 
paper, edited locally at a low cost, but still 
enjoys the prestige of a national publi 
tion. Western Food Industries has a PAID 
circulation of about 3000, insuring the ad 
vertiser of adequate coverage 


A McGRAW-HILL 
PUBLICATION 
a 
330 W. 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 


L. E. CRIST, Sales Manager 
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2980 Penobscot Building, Madison 6024 


A ea Graham E. Riddel! 
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Los pao te a ae Carl Dysinger 
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bad. During the 1935 depression quality control and the switch from than any other manufacturing indus- 


about 21 


er cent of the machinery and equlp- 


food industry purchased 


ment bought by the manufacturing it 
tries No 


cent 


rmally t accounts for 15 


Equipment and materials manufac 


ers can look forward to increasing 
int of then products being pul 
sed by the food industry since more 


and more varieties of food are now 


{’ processed. 


e reasons for expansion both plant 
ind productwise are constant ac 
ation toward better quality control 
oved methods, new processes, more 
lines and available 
tal for these expenditures, Recent 
neces in food technology have beer 
ng only for equipment and supplies 
available for application on 
Most of this will 


new food processing plants. 


ecome 


production lines. 


important “multi-product proc 
* trend continues and is growing 
industry. It is 


impossible to classify companies 


ghout the entire 


iny more specifically than to call them 
processors. Their production lines 
I lea great variety of products, e. g., 
tcandy manufacturer bakes cookies and 
roduces dog food. Many companies 
changed their corporate names 


luring recent years because their orig 


nal name applied to limited processing 
if few products. 

Probably the most important change 
food industry is the advent of in- 
re d use of quality control. The 
growth of quality control has followed 


the penetration of the food technologist 
t food engineer in the industry. It 
ely responsible for the slow but 


per ent shift from batch to continu- 
US Processing. Extensive expenditures 
lor 


lipment are necessary for both 


batch to continuous operation. 


The outlook for quick frozen foods is 
much improved over last year. The in 
ventory situation has improved with an 
estimated million Ibs. in 
1947 as compared to 1946 production of 
900 million. This branch of the food 
1! dustry Is MOVIN toward more sound, 


pack of 700 


constructive standards of performance. 


The food processing industry in- 
cludes that group of manufacturers 
who perform one or more of many op- 
erations on raw food materials to pre- 
serve or extend the quality life of such 
perishables or to combine and process 
them into stable, ready-to-serve, pre- 
pared dishes, thereby performing on 
a mass production scale the function 
once performed only by the chef, cook 
or housewife. 


The food industry is the largest of 
the manufacturing industries and the 
most stable. The food processing in- 
dustry which normally accounts for ap- 
proximately 15 per cent of the total 
purchase of machinery and equipment 
by manufacturing industries bought 
approximately 21 per cent during the 
1933-depression. This stability is due 
to the fact that consumption of food 
per capita varies only slightly from 
year to year regardless of conditions. 
However, the volume of processed foods 
has increased consistently for many 
years, an increase far beyond the gain 
in population. 


The food industry is first in value 
of products, first in value added by 
manufacture, first in expenditure for 
raw materials and contract work, first 
in the total number of plants and first 
in the number of electric motors re- 
quired to operate production equip- 
ment. The food industry requires more 
refrigeration and more air-conditioning 
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try. It uses approximately 45 per cent 
of the production of corrugated and 
fibre shipping containers. 

The materials-handling problem of 
the food processing industry is of great 
magnitude. Although its materials- 
handling problem is characterized by 
volume rather than weight, the indus- 
try must handle approximately 1,000 
billion Ibs. of materials per year. 


In 1939, the food industry had 51,448 
establishments, employing 1,132,625 
persons who were paid $1,465,558,000 
These establishments spent $7,062,939,- 
000 for materials and supplies, fuel, 
etc., divided as follows: Materials and 
supplies, $6,895,302,000; fuel, $86,958,- 
000; purchased electric energy, $74,- 
914,000; contract work, $4,865,000. The 
value of the industry’s products was 
$10,618,026,000 and the value added by 
manufacture, $3,555,987,000. 

Plants accounting for 86 per cent of 
1939 production reported expenditures 
of $221,380,000 for plant and equip- 
ment divided as follows: New plants 
and equipment, $62,297,000; new ma- 
chinery and operating equipment, $136,- 
268,000; plants and equipment acquired 


in a used condition, $16,465,000; un- 
classified, $6,050,000. 

The last census (1939) indicated 
that about 23 per cent of all food 


plants account for 89 per cent of total 
volume. 

The industry uses horse power ag 
gregating 7,296,476. The rated capacity 
of its prime movers is 2,485,536 h.p., 


including 11,240 steam engines and 
turbines, 1,609,000 h.p.; 2,665 Diesel 
motors, 290,000 h.p.; 3,613 internal 


combustion engines, hydro-turbines 
and water wheels, 179,400 h.p. In ad- 
dition, there are 875,000 electric mo- 


tors, with 4,850,000 h.p. 
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Dehydrated Foods 


Although it is likely 
products will be offered t 
the 

drying or re- 
foods 


science of 


that 
» consumers 


not many 


“dehydrated”, 
scientifically 
moisture from 


The 


labeled process or 


method of 
not 


moving will 


be discarded. drying 


was greatly advanced as a result of 
war emergencies. Many applications 
for improved drying processes are be- 


ing found in food processing. It is ex- 
pected that the use of scientific drying 


fc ¢ od 


methods will increase in use in 


processing 


Frozen Foods 


q sick Froze n Foods and The Loe hee } 


Plant reports 737 packers of frozen 
foods, including fruits, vegetables, sea 
foods, poultry, meats and specialties 


It believes the number will increase rap 


idly, since many processors are install 
ng facilities for quick freezing. 

The locker plant has also become ar 
important factor in the frozen foods 


field. The 


locke! plant . of 


ame authority 
1.200 handle the 


reports 8,000 


which 
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Qur k Froze ” Foods and The Lockey 


Plant places annual volume at $420,000 





lion’s share of the business. They sel] 000. The industry spent about $250,- 
5 of all home freeze sold ieee igh 000.000 for equipment in 1947, the list 
ole pla resell 85% of all packag including commercial refrigerators, 
ng. 81 of all packaged frozen foods cabinets and show cases; compression 
sold through locker plants, and control e@uipment; unit coolers, coils, con 
15 of all lockers in operatior densers and plates. 

The number of frozen food distribu Approximately 55,000 retail food 
tors is placed at 1,200. They include res, including 160 exclusive frozen 
produce no . whol ale grocers n I food stores, now handle frozen foods, 

nd meat wholesale OC KE plant retailing an estimated 30 per cent of 
reameries and d é the annual pack. Average capacity of 
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retail food store frozen food dispens 


units is about 20 cubic 
but rapidly expanding number of re 
stores are equipped with bulk stor 
cabinets or coolers. 


] 


Over 40 per cent of frozen foods 
channeled to industrial users for 
manufacture in preserves, ice cre: 


Many re 
their 


baked goods, etc. 


turers freeze foods for own 


as well as buying those already fri 
Such foods (predominantly fruits) 
generally packed in 30 and 50 Ib. 
tainers, or in 50 gal. barrels. 


Approximately 25 per cent of 


comnit reially packed frozen foods 
sold to institutional users, includ 
hotels, hospitals, restaurants, trans] 
tation dining commissaries, etc. P 
aging varies from 2!4 to 10 lb. cart 
and 30 to 50 lb. containers and 50 
barrels. An estimated 43,000 low 
perature storage cabinets are now 
use in such institutions. 
Fish 

The 1947 fish catch was about 


billion pounds, according to the 

and Wildlife Service, Department o! 
Interior. This approximated the 
vield. 

The United States and Alaska 
catch in 1946 was 4,396 million po 
according to the Department ot! 
Interior. This was a slight decline 
1945. The catch was valued at 
million, Alaska 
$95 million. The retail value was 
791,000. 


with accounting 
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DEFINITION 
The FOOD INDUSTRIES CATALOGS are a completely indexed 
ection of pre-filed manufacturer's catalogs covering essential 
ying information on the machinery, equipment, supplies and 
dients important to all operations in the Food Industries 


THE MEN IT SERVES 
FOOD INDUSTRIES CATALOGS are distributed annually t 
12 key men who are known to have the authority { 
ting, specifying and buying the equipment, supplies and 
required by those food processing plants which, as 
ire responsible for 90% of the total production of the 


pile this list, every important plant in every branch of 


justries is surveyed. The right men are located, and 
se 


nce on the purchase f equipment verified by 

estig n 
igh their titles vary and follow no particular pattern, it is 
rtant men in the important plants of the following 


jroups wh ve FOOD INDUSTRIES CATALOGS 

BAKERY PRODUCTS * BEVERAGES—NON ALCOHOLIC 
BEVERAGES—ALCOHOLIC * CANNING, PRESERVING 
CONFECTIONERY * CEREALS and GRAIN PRODUCTS 
MEAT PACKING * DEHYDRATED and FROZEN 
FOODS * MILK and MILK PRODUCTS * SUGAR and 
SYRUPS * COFFEE, TEA and SPICES * FISH PRODUCTS 
SHORTENING and COOKING OILS °* FLAVORINGS. 


THE MARKET 

ent annual expenditures ranging between $200,000,00( 
000,000 for improvements, equipment and supplies 

Food Processing Plants the greatest single market, in 

categories, of all manufacturing industries in the nation 

The following list indicates typical equipment most 

nly purchased 


MATERIAL HANDLING 


c , rece 


e} 
. 


HEAT APPLICATION 
DISINTEGRATION bors, Kettles, Vat 


T 
MIXING AND BLENDING wetncageir rae 
abel CLEANING 
FUMIGATION 


AIR CONDITIONING 

ia STEAM GENERATION 

cc ‘ vat aves 
Se 

e DETRENeeneTS POWER TRANSMISSION 


ianaseriin ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
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WHEN ARE FOOD INDUSTRIES CATALOGS USED? 


All food plants, although processing dissimilar products, employ 
ne or more of the same unit operations. Because of this, food 
plant men in general are interested in the same types of equif 
ment—(or with slight modifications)—to meet their particular 
needs. Many also require the same materials and maintenance 
supplies. These men naturally turn to their most familiar “looking 
up place”—their own industry catal when they are searching 
for data concerning 
1. Materials or supplies for which they have an immediate 
need 
r replacement 


Maintenance items for upkeep, repair 





Equipment for modernizi 
A COMPLETE BUYING INFORMATION SERVICE 
IN A SINGLE VOLUME 
FOOD INDUSTRIES CATALOGS are popular with food plant 


men because each edition contains 


ng, expansion, or new plant 





Concise manufacturers’ product data on important equif 
ment and materials specifically related to food processing—and 
thing else 
2. A complete Directory of Manufacturers which lists, by 
product, the names and addresses of all important makers of 
equipment, materials and supplies. (Bold face listings direct 
tttention to the pages where detailed information on the prod 
ucts covered can be found.) 

An Alphabetical Company Name and Trade Name Index 
which provides the catalog user with another time-saving short 
cut when he knows the manufacturer, or brand name, of the 
product he wants to order 


CLOSING DATES... 

Last forms close May 15, supplied inserts acceptable to July 
McGRAW-HILL CATALOG SERVICE 
Division of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc 

330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. LOngacre 4-3000 


Headquarters 
S. J. ALLING, General Manager 
E. A. CRENSHAW, Sales Service Manager 
E. E. SAMMIS, Production Mar F. RICE. Distribution Mar 


District Managers 


ATLANTA 3 R. C. Maultsby 
1311 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg 


|W. R. Wensley 
1D. T. Coster 


330 West 42nd St 


NEW YORK [8 


BOSTON 16 D. T. Coster 
1427 Statler Bldg PHILADELPHIA 3 A. M. Carroll 


Architects Bidg., 17th & Sansom St 
{H. T. Langham 
CHICAGO II jm. 1) O'Connell 


520 North Michigan Ave 


PITTSBURGH 22 H.C. Morgar 
738-9 Oliver Bldg 


CLEVELAND [5 H. C. Morgar 
1510 Hanna Bidg 


ST. LOUIS 8 M. 1. O'Connell! 
Continental Bidg 


LOS ANGELES 14 C. W. Dysinger SAN FRANCISCO 4 J. W. Otfterson 


62! South Hope St 68 Post St 
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1,220 million, canned; 115 million, 
cured; and 1,410 million went into by- 
products. 


Leading fishing ports are San Pedro, 
Cal.; Monterey, Cal.; Gloucester, 
Mass.; Lewes, Del.; San Francisco; 
Boston; Beaufort, N. Car.; Fernan- 
dina, Fla.; New Bedford, Mass.; San 
Diego, Cal.; Reedville, Va. 


In 1946, 6,500 vessels of 5 net tons 
and over were employed in the fishing 
industry, which also used 30,000 motor 
boats and 30,000 other vessels. Trans- 
porting craft consisted of 1,200 boats 
of 5 net tons and over, and 700 motor 
boats. 


There were 3,000 fishery shore estab- 
lishments in 1946, Alaska having 170; 
Pacific Coast States, 350; Atlantic 
Coast and Gulf Coast States, 2,080, 
and the Great Lakes and Mississippi 
River States, 400. 


The commercial fisheries and fishery 
industries provide employment to more 
than 220,000 persons. Of these, about 
130,000 are fishermen, and the rest are 
employed in the manufacturing and 
other shore fishery industries. In addi- 
tion, about 300,000 persons are en- 
gaged in allied industries—like manu- 
facturing of products or equipment in 
use by the fisheries such as boats, ship- 
chandlery, rope, gear, paper, tin cans, 
barrels, boxes, and ice. 


The packaging of fish is a significant 
factor in commercial fishing. Packaged 
and frozen fish, shredded, flaked, 
filleted, steaked, as well as herring, 
sardines, caviar, anchovies, are packed 
in tins or glass jars of modern design 
and type. Skilled industrial designers 
are designing individual packages for 
consumer purchase of frozen and fresh 
fillets of fish and shellfish. 


In shipment and in transportation the 
most modern developments in the re- 
frigeration and preservation of fish are 
used. Specially designed railroad and 
express containers for the shipment of 
fresh fish and shellfish, of frozen fish 
and fish fillets are used. Modern re- 
frigerated trucks and trailers are gain- 
ing great headway. 


Coffee, Tea, Spices 


Both coffee and tea are imported into 
the United States duty free. Coffee is 
brought in fresh or green and is blended 
or roasted here. Tea is subjected sim- 
ply to blending processes. 


Coffee imports into the United 
States during 1946 were 2,729 million 
Ibs., worth $470.1 million. 


Equipment used in the coffee roast- 
ing and grinding industry includes 
roasting and grinding machinery, label- 
ing devices, granulizers, cleaners, sep- 
arators, and weighing, filling and bag- 
ging machinery. 

Tea imports to the United States 
in 1946 were 94,151,000 lbs. valued 
at $34.2 million. 
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Estimated Value of Fish and Fishery Products at 
PRODUCTION, PROCESSING, and DisTRIBUTION Levels” 
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Authoritative figures place the in- 
vestment in the spice business in the 
United States at $16,000,000, with 
about 90 per cent of the spices used 
here being imported from other nations. 
Imports in 1939 totaled 138,953,253 
pounds, valued at $14,364,839. This 
compares with imports in 1938 totaling 
107,605,000 pounds, valued at $11,- 
089,000. 


Sugar 


Sugar is the most universally used 
and the most widely produced of all 
food staples. It is always in demand 
and is always demanding equipment. 

While sugar rationing was officially 
ended in the United States in 1947, 
industrial users were having difficulty 
in getting supplies large enough for 
full operations. The Phillipine Islands, 
which formerly exported nearly 1 mil- 
lion tons annually, is not yet in pro- 
duction after the war. 

Production of sugar during the 100 
year period frem 1840-41 to 1940-41 in- 
creased from 1,150,000 tons to 30,368,- 
000 tons—a jump of over 3,000 per 
cent. To produce this tonnage, sugar 
production and processing require thou- 
sands of tons of farm operating equip- 
ment, heavy milling and grinding 
equipment, processing equipment, in- 
cluding clarifiers, mixers, centrifugals, 
evaporators, vacuum pans, juice heat- 
ers, pumps, condensers, copper and 
brass piping, filter presses, etc., etc., as 
well as complete power plants ranging 
in capacity up to 25,000 hp.; and for 
transporting the cane from field to fac- 
tory, motor trucks, trailers, tractors, 
cane carts, and in many instances com- 
plete railway systems consisting of the 
necessary rolling stock of steam or 
diesel electric locomotives, cane cars, 
box cars, tank cars, as well as all ac- 


cessories needed for a complete railway 
system. 

It is estimated by sugar engineers 
that it costs $1,500 per ton to erect a 
sugar mill. This means that the capital 
investment for the production of the 
1940-41 crop represented an outlay of 
$45,402 million. 

Sugar production is primarily a pow- 
er industry. The reduction in price 
which has transferred it from a costly 
luxury to the most widely used food 
staple in the world, has been accom- 
plished by constant replacement of 
hand labor by power equipment. Cen- 
tralization of production in larger and 
still larger units goes steadily on. New 
processes and new appliances are con- 
stantly being introduced. Broader 
utilization of by-products is unfolding 
a tremendous field of development. 
Larger and more efficient machinery is 
replacing that which represented the 
acme of progress a few years ago 
Margins of profits grow narrower as 
outputs rise higher, and sugar tech- 
nicians are forced to keep their plants 
constantly in process of re-equipment. 

Obsolescence is rapid, and conserva- 
tive engineers charge depreciation at 
the rate of 20 per cent a year. This 
would represent an expenditure under 
normal conditions of over $9 billion 4 
year throughout the entire sugar in- 
dustry. 

As a result of the backlog of mate- 
rials needed to put existing mills in 
efficient operating condition and to con- 
struct new ones to meet the demands 
of a sugar hungry world confronted 
with a serious shortage will call for 
the expenditure of huge sums of money 
within the next five years. 
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The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
lists 27 establishments engaged in cane 
sugar refining as compared to 23 in 
1937. The value of products of these 
establishments totaled $384,412,492 in 
1939 as compared with $424,630,784 in 
1937. Wage earners in 1939 numbered 
14,133, with the cost of materials, sup- 
plies, fuel, purchased electrical energy 
and contract working totaling $292,917,- 
795 as compared with $362,652,689 in 
1937. 


The production and value of the cane 
sugar refining industry, as shown by 
the 1939 census, was as follows: 


CANB SUGAR REFINING, 1939 


Thousand 
Pounds Value 
Refined sugar, hard.. 17,780,250 $351,602,259 
Refined sugar, soft or 
BD 6nnsssubeceene 472,766 20,251,354 
Galions 
Refiners’ sirup ...... 3,428,777 $27,915 
Sugar sirup 
Invert sugar sirups.10,317,841 4,456,980 
Other sugar sirups. .15,778,907 5,011,960 
Refiners’ blackstrap 
non-edible sirups .. ........ 956,145 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Facts on Food Catalogs. 


Published by the catalog service divi- 
sion of McGraw-Hill, this folder out- 


lines information on the size of the 
food industries market and the type 
of equipment most commonly pur- 


chased in this market. It contains data 
on the buying habits of purchasers in 
the market. There is information on 
the services of Food Industries Cat- 
alogs. 

The Story of the Frozen 
Foods Industry. 


This booklet gives a detailed analysis 
of the frozen foods field, primary fac- 
tors, and the equipment they require. 
Published by Quick Frozen Foods and 
The Locker Plant. 


Associations 


American Spice Trade Assn., 82 Wall 
St., New York. 

Grocery Mfrs. of 
12nd St., New York. 

National Canners Assn., 1739 H St.. 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

National Coffee Assn., 120 Wall St.. 
New York. 

Pan-American Coffee 
Wall St., New York. 

Tea Bureau, 500 
York. 

U. S. Cane Sugar Refiners Assn., 115 
Pearl St... New York. 


America, 205 E. 


Bureau, 120 


Fifth Ave., New 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 


Annual Directory of Frozen Food Proc- 
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iblished by E. W. Williams Pubs., Inc. 
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Dec l Agency discounts 15-0 
. 1000 Rate page $150 
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Pood Industries, 330 W. 
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Published by McGraw- 
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bscription, $3 Trim size, 8%4%x11% 
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Food Industries Catalogs, 330 W. 42nd 
New York 18, N. ¥ Published and 
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Catalog Service, division of Mce- 
w-Hill Publishing Co., Ine Forms 
é May 15. Supplied inserts ac- 
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distribution (1947 Edition) 12,759 
try distribution, 12,500 
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Food Processing Preview, 737 N. Michi- 
Published by 


gan Ave., Chicago 11 
Putman Pub. Co Est. 1940 Trim size, 
1114x11% Standard 7x10 occupies two- 


thirds of page size Minimum space, 
34x4% Published monthly Forms 
close 10th pre« Agency discounts, 15-2 
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Frosted Food Field, 178 Maple Ave., Wal) 
ington, N. J. Published by Frosted Food 
Field, Ine. Est. 19465. Type paKe. 
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The National Provisioner, 407 S. Dear 
born St., Chicago 5, Ill Published by) 
The National Provisioner, Inc. Est. 1891 
For meat packing and allied industries 
manufacturing plants. Subscription, 
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GET CLOSE TO 


CANADIAN FOOD 
MEN through the editorial 


leadership of “CANADIAN 


FOOD INDUSTRIES” 


MARKET: Annual production value of the food manufac- 
turing industries in Canada is now nearly $2 billions. This is 
more than two and a half times what it was in 1930 when 
CANADIAN FOOD INDUSTRIES was established. Annual 
cost of materials and equipment is more than $1 billion. 
CANADIAN FOOD INDUSTRIES has a national circula- 
tion among executive, technical and operating men in the 
fo'lowing food fields: 


Processed Fruits, Vegetables and Fish, including canned, frozen 
and dehydrated fruits and vegetables, canned fish, canned 
soups, infant foods, pickles, olives, catsup, jams, jellies, mar- 
malades. 

Meat Packers, Sausage Manufacturers, Poultry Plants. 
Dairies, Processed Cheese Plants, Ice Cream Manufacturers, 
Tea, Coffee, Spices. 

Refrigerated Locker Plants, Cold Storages. 

Flour and Feed Mills, Prepared Breakfast Foods. 

Macaroni and Kindred Products. 

Bakeries, Biscuit, Confectionery, Cocoa and Chocolate Manu- 
facturers. 

Beverages, Aerated Waters, Breweries, Wineries. 
Miscellaneous Foods, including Honey, Maple Products, 
Flavouring Extracts, Baking Powder, Yeast, Sugar, Prepared 
Mustard, Frozen and Dried Eggs, Salt, Glucose. 


% EDITORIAL: CANADIAN FOOD INDUSTRIES has 
been serving the food processing field in Canada since 
1930. It has taken a leading part in the foundation 
of several industry associations, and covers all branches 
of the industry from coast to coast. Designed for man- 
agement and production men in the industry, it gives 
them in each issue up-to-date practical and technical 
articles to help them develop their food processing 
operations along modern and profitable lines; reports 
of new government regulations and statistics; ‘what's 
new" in equipment and supplies; packaging and mar- 
keting news; and the latest items regarding firms and 
individuals in the industry. May issue of each year is 
the Annual Statistical Number—the standard Canadian 
reference book of food processing statistics — used 
throughout the year by food executives, distributors, 
government officials and others. Its value is well ex- 
pressed by an executive of a well-known food firm: 
‘| simply would not work through the next 12 months 
and not have your latest statistical number for ready 
reference." 


CIRCULATION: CANADIAN FOOD INDUSTRIES has a 
controlled circulation reaching every Canadian province, 
and audited by the Controlled Circulations Audit Board. 
Copy of last statement available on request. 
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a National Busimarr PUBLICATION 





ADVERTISING RATES: 


Full page 100.00 90.00 80.00 70.00 
Two-thirds page 74.00 68.00 60.00 54.00 
Half page 55.00 50.00 45.00 40.00 
One-third page 40.00 37.00 34.00 30.00 
Quarter page 30.00 27.50 25.00 22.50 
Eighth page 16.25 15.00 13.75 12.50 


Colour: Standard red or standard blue $25.00 per page 
or fraction. Other colours $35.00. Charges for metallic 
colours on request. 

Bleed Pages: |5 per cent extra on space and colour. 
Special Positions: |5 per cent extra for island half pages 
and any guaranteed inside position. No advertising sold 
on front cover. Rates for other covers, when available, on 
request. 


MECHANICAL REQUIREMENTS: Type page 7 x 10. 
Trim size 8!/, x I1'/4. Bleed plates and supplied inserts 
83% x II!/,. Col. width 2!/g and 334. Halftone screen | 20. 


ISSUANCE AND CLOSING DATES: Published monthly. 
Issued Ist week of publication month. Closing date, 30th 
of month preceding; if proof required, 25th of month 
preceding. 


CANADIAN 
 FoobD 
INDUSTRIES 


Incorporating Canadian Food Packer 


Norman MacKinnon, Advertising Manager, Gardenvale, Que. 
Full information gladly supplied from any of the offices men- 
tioned below: 
MONTREAL: 803, Castle Bidg., MA 5351 
TORONTO: 137, Wellington St. W. WA 6206 
VANCOUVER: W. G. R. Murphy, 736, Granville, St.. MA 5714 
NEW YORK: W. G. Gould, 7 West 44th St., Murray Hill 2-9883 
CHICAGO: W. S. Akin, 308, W. Washington St., State 8496 
PITTSBURGH: G. H. Scoltock Jr., 2102 Farmers Bank Bidg., 
Grant 3119 
SAN FRANCISCO: C. H. Woolley, 605, Market St., SU 1-4951 
LOS ANGELES: August Haurin Jr., 6000 Miramonte Bivd., 
Lafayette 5525 
ENGLAND: A. J. Chambers, 33 The Avenue, Beckenham, Kent. 
Beck. 3518. 
FEDERAL PUBLICATIONS LIMITED 
Division of National Business Publications Limited 
Head Office: Gardenvale, Que., Canada 














Food Manufacturing and Processing — 


Baking 





The end of sugar rationing, high in- many bakers have been unable to buy. The twin pack loaf reappeared in 
gredient and distribution costs, in- In this connection, 29% of wholesale 1947. Twin-Pack is a bread wrapper 
creased labor costs and the national hakers reported an expansion of their opened by a tab zipper. Inside are two 
conservation program reduced bakers’ poytes. separately wrapped half loaves, so that 
profits sharply in 1947, according to the one half may be served immediately, 
innual study of Bakers’ Helper. Resentment was apparent among while the other remains wrapped until 
needed. This innovation appeared in 
1941, but the war prevented its de- 
velopment. A large number of bakers 


many bakers over the cake mix situa- 


While sales in dollars increased pei 2 iit 
tion. The majority believe that it is 


slightly, bringing industry volume to 


bo $3 its dec > 3.5% unfair for manufacturers who are sell- 

~ ut ery er re " l . . ee cain’ : _ are reported to have contracted for the 
ie conclusion is that physical volume ing bakers to woo thé atter's cus omers necessary equipment to produce and 

dropped somewhat, as prices were ad with mixe sof various types. If this market the twin loaf. 


vanced at frequent intervals during the sentiment crystallizes, manufacturers 
ear may have to reach a final decision on 
Produc tior of bread approximated where their best interests lie. 
| Trends 


hat of 1946. Pie production fell about , “ Bak | 

. ’ Or . Ss > § . . g r - 
16. Cake production in pounds was m Che positive side, the Haring 1s 
dustry Promotion Program has_ been ahoce Bias predicted accelerated 


stepped up to direct sales appeals keyed employment of ‘instruments in the in- 
to the phrase, “Go Ahead Enjoy dustry for control of time, tempera- 


11.8° below 1946. Doughnut sales de 


On the bright side of the picture, Them.” Wheat flour consumption is re ture, humidity, flow of air and heat 
bake had | difficulty in getting ported to have declined from 230 to 218 and other processes Empirical con- 
weeded supple About one-third of the pounds since 1940. trol is no longer practicable in view 
nation's baker have equipment on or of the public demand for high quality. 
det Types of equipment in greatest Bakers Weekly said that a significant as , , 
lemand are ovens, wrapping machines, recent trend is frozen bakery products Phis authority also predicted en- 
‘read mixers. dough sheeters. slicers W7] le i : ' “* gineering procress in distribution. 

hile stil in the experimental stage, Chassis and body of trucks will be 


mouldet rounders and proofing cab : or 
: - , the new lines are promising. They are designed to fit the type of load and 
expected to stimulate adoption of air route, Bakery loads have the unusual 
An exception to the improved supply conditioning in plants and stores, a combination of relative lightness com- 
ituation was in motor trucks, which trend which was interrupted by the war. bined with bulkiness. 


net 





STATISTICAL PICTURE OF THE BAKING INDUSTRY FOR 1939 






































"Bread and Other Bekery Products (except Biscuit, Crackers, 
and Pretzels)" industry 
* 
[ten | a a Total Reported by bakeries classified as--- se 
} intasteiee sameuy cate Wholesale Reteil Wholesale and reteil 
} i only only combined ns 
Munder of establishments 4/,....... iadeciniiibeeibanusie’ 18,399 386 18,043 2,569 8,978 6,496 
Mumber of retail shops operated.......... escececcocoeve t 16,631 al 16,590 --- 10,159 6,431 
Nurber of house-to-house retail routes opereted........ 18,472 51 18,421 _— 8,003 10,418 
Proprietors and firm members, ..«...ssccecees Cocccecccce | 18,985 202 18,785 2,294 9,550 6,959 
Persons reported by manufecturing industries, total 2/. 283,521 35,950 247,591 74,527 57,757 115,507 _ 
Salaried officers of corporations.2/........-. lit 3,#01 x7 5,004 1,064 650 1,360 
Manufacturing: | 
Salaried employees 2/.. cecccecccese eecececece 15,691 2,0@ 13,610 4,985 2,007 | 6,620 
Wage earners (average for the year) STeascswe | 230,706 29,175 201,533 62,942 43,851 | 94,700 
Sn. cbtcng  babeienténsesetoebeenunane | 28,066 3,846 24,720 4,138 10,361 10,221 
ComnStructlotc.ccccccsrcccccccccceccssssccesesseses 1,168 161 1,007 387 88 532 
OUMNH c cccccccccccccce pasecceceoeccoesosecooesoescs 35,989 362 3,627 995 800 1, 
Salaries and wages, total £/..........000+: webeanes «see | €972,724,628 $42,059,144 $550,665,694 | $105,519,375 | $69,731,789 $55,414,520 
Salaried officers 8/..0.....0s0005 inaashiihiena Liles | 406,088 || 1,800, 84e «| XE, 068, aBS | 4, 94d, 680 || —«1«,059, 28s | «CS, 72, Sa 
Manufacturing: 
Selaries 2, eecccecece PITTITITITITIT TTT cees 26,195,910 35,685,460 24,508,450 9,428,155 3,479,896 11,400,377 
WIG ec cccccccccceccccccccccccesecceoevcccese 290,551,142 28,549,620 262,001 ,562 85,379,584 | 54,874,528 | 123,747,650 
DA stwAWMARERe ccc cccccccccccccccccccccccccosccces oe 32,655,565 6,545,665 26,289,702 6,156,301 8,470,426 11,662,975 
SeaSWTUSWh Bcc ccc cccccccccecceccccecececcccceeccs ° 1,914,112 405,484 1,810,626 519,524 175,218 815, 986 
GAPococceccceccccessce 068066 0s0eecesancdooncess ° 4,755,941 865,055 35,888,906 1,090,951 772,667 | 2,025,288 
Cost of materiale, supplies, conteiners, fuel, pur- 
chased electric energy, and contract work, toteal...... 649,476,628 G2 049,455 567,427,173 | 175,728,859 | 150,167,560 261 , 530,774 = 
Materials, supplies, and containers.......++++. «++| 619,446,477 79,465 , 352 659,961,125] 168,175,424 | 122 , 566,496 249,441,205 
PaeE ccccccccccececcccccoccesces eecccceose TTT TTiTT 17,660,396 1,606,a25 16,043,573 4,410,a11 4,573, 696 7,058, 666 
Purchased electric energy... ...s.ssescenees ccccece 12,171,925 777,278 11,394,645 3,144,604 35,226,r95 5,025,846 
Contract Work... 166 .csececsceees cocccee coccoceccce 7,850 --- 7,650 --- 975 6,857 
Value of products. .....ssessees Seccocceocscecs eeeeeeees |1,411,816,655 200,792,878 1,211,025,755 | 364,765,786 | 267,005,950 559, 254, 059 
Value added by macufacture 4/........ covccccccccecccese 762,340,005 116,743,423 645,596,562 | 209,054,947 | 156,658,370 297,725,265 








1/ This oumber represents the oumber of plants reporting. As « rule the term “establishment” signifies « single plant or factory, but one report 
might be counted as one, two, or more establishments according to the answer to the question “How many plants does this report cover?” The answer se 
taken as the number of establiahments. 

2/ Mo ante for employees of central aduinistrative offices are included, 

y The item for wage-earners is an average of the numbers reported for the several months of the year, and includes both full-time and part-tine 
workers. The quotient obtained by dividing the amount of wages by the average number of wage earners should not, therefore, be accepted as represent! 


the average wage received by full-time earners. 
4/ Value of products less cost of materials, supplies, containers, fuel, purchased electric energy, m4 contract work. 


—Bureau of the Census 
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Bakers Helper 


circulation - largest advertising volume per issue - highest prestige and leadership 





- America’s oldest bakery magazine with the largest netipaid 





THE MARKET 


Size: Baking is a $2.500,000,000 Indus 
try employing more than a quarter million 
persons. It ranks first among all food 
ndustries in annual payroll 


Future: The future market for new 

equipment and supplies is tremendous. 
Machinery and equipment must be re 
laced. Bakers’ demands for new ma 
hinery have been only partially met. 
Bakers have overcome many obstacles 
material and manpower shortages, equip 
ment breakdowns—all while handling in 
reased business 


The Baking Industry is the Nation's 
urgest user of flour, consuming 70° of 
total flour milled in 1947, Here are typical 
1947 expenditures of American bakers for 
ust three ingredients 


Flour . . . . . .« $431,238,000 
Shortening 154,547,000 
Sugar. . . . . «. 117,896,500 


COVERAGE 


BAKERS’ HELPER has the largest paid 
rculation in the Baking Industry. Key 
men are glad to 
pay its relatively 
high subscription 
price of $2 for 
26 issues. It has 
the largest paid 

irculation 
among bakery 
owners and bak 
ery executives, 
ind is intensive 
ly read by manu 
facturing bakers, 
classified as 
iolesalers, house-to-house, and retailers 





Our subse ribers are the more important 
ker-buvers who are responsible for 92% 
the Industry's 2, billion dollar produc 


EDITORIAL CHARACTER 


SAKERS’ HELPER is the FACT publi- 
on for bakery owners, sales managers 
production men. It’s their post-grad- 
text-book, continually brought up-to 

te Every two weeks it tells the HOWS 
WHYS of successful methods of bakery 
luction, advertising and selling. It re 
mportant news and business-getting 

n the |e ist possible space, Here are 


Ww typical articles from recent issues: 


‘Planning for Profit," a series by 
Douglas Mcintyre, industrial con- 
sultant and engineer 

‘Completely Automatic Bakery — 
Fact or Fancy?" 

‘Bread Standards—Their Past and 
Future" 

Paint—How to Select it for the 
Bakery" 

‘Machinery & Equipment Parade" 

Report of Annual Meeting of So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers 


EDITORIAL LEADERSHIP 


The Baking Industrv’s new $1,800,000 
public relations program—now in full swing 
was originated by BAKERS’ HELPER on 
June 29, 1946. Based on the BAKERS’ 
HELPER editorial campaign “1/20th of 
1% Will Do It,” the program has been 
followed almost exactly. In fact, bakers 
are now planning a $5,000,000 campaign, so 
successful has the program been. 
BAKERS’ HELPER has long been res 
‘ ognized throughout the Industry for its 
progressive editorial leadership. It has won 
several “Awards of Excellence” from the 
National Council of Industrial Editors in 
competition with 1,500) other business 


papers, 


EDITORIAL SERVICE 


Vews Letter: Each issue carries the 
latest up-to-the-minute news of the Indus 
try in short, concise, easily readable style 
All subscribers get the News Letter. 

Vew Products: This feature keeps bak- 
ers informed of new technical developments 
and is one of the most popular regular 
departments of BAKERS’ HELPER. 

Cake Section: “Cakes, Pastries & Pies” 
is a thoroughly-read source of new formulas 
and sales ideas. Its special format permits 
easy filing by the reader. 

{nnual Surveys: For 15. consecutive 
years, BAKERS’ HELPER has surveyed the 
Industry and made its predictions for the 
vear ahead. These surveys help both manu 
facturers and bakers to plan for the future 


CATALOG AND BUYING 
DIRECTORY 


This is the original and most complete 
CATALOG AND BUYING GUIDE used 
by the Baking Industry. Now in its 15th 

yeal Lists 1,740 
companies supply 


ing 330 kinds of 
materials, equip 
ment and_= services 


. \ needed by bakeries, 
\ “\(@ : Includes 5 main sec- 
&woX J \A tions: 1. Technical 


Oa \ reference; 2. Manu 
gon vee On i facturers’ Catalogs: 
\\ 


3. Buying directory: 


1. Trade Names: 5. 


sal 4 
- s 
oz _ Jobbers & Distribu 
- tors. Modern format 
makes it easy for bakers to find the products 
they need while they are in the buving 


mood Published annually. Distribution 
20 000— I S. and foreign 





CLISSOLD PUBLISHING CO, 


105 W. Adams Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 


165 Broadway, New York 6 

816 West Sth St., Los Angeles |3 
240 Stockton St., San Francisco 
White Building, Seattle | 
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Bakers Helper && 


THE 





ADVERTISING PROGRESS 


From an 8-page paper in 1887, BAKERS’ 
HELPER has grown to become the Baking 
Industry Magazine. with an average 124 
pages per issue and a paid circulation of 
more than 16,000 readers. Through the 
years it has proved its value to readers and 


udvertisers alike. Today, as in the past 11 


Bakers Helper 
AVERAGE ADVERTISING PAGES PER ISSUE 





years, advertisers give BAKERS’ HELPER 
by far the largest advertising volume per 
issue of any magazine in the baking indus 
try (81.4 pages in 1947). From first-hand 


experience, 182 agencies and 322 adver 
tisers know the value of helping markets 


grow by advertising in BAKERS’ HELPER. 


SERVICES FOR 
ADVERTISERS 


The BLUE BOOK of 
the Baking Industry 
Contains 532 pages ol 
helpful faets and infor 
mation about 6.232 of 
the most worth-while 
bakeries in the I Ss 
and Canada. Lists 
names and titles of ex 
ecutives, number and 
make ol ovens, number 
of employees, methods 
of distribution, and ar 





nual gross sales, Issued 

loose-leaf form, the BLUE BOOK. is 
revised monthly. It’s a free service to hel; 
BAKERS’ HELPER advertisers know the 
mportant facts about their prospective cus 
tomers, (Cost to non-advertisers, 3300 a 


vear,) 


ABP 


BAKING INDUSTRY MAGATIWE 
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Engineering will also -overn selec- 
tion of floors, walls and ceilings, and 
»f construction materials, paints, etc. 


Census Figures 


The two main branches of the baking 
industry comprise, (1) those products 
designed to keep their palatability for 
an indefinite period, and (2) those pro- 
duced for quick consumption. The first 
group includes biscuit, crackers, ma- 
chine-made cookies, pretzels, etc., which 
are packed in suitable containers and 
are made in establishments on a factory 
basis. The second group takes in 
bakery products other than biscuit and 
crackers; that is, bread, pies, cakes and 
other pastries distributed locally within 
a few days and within the radius of 
speedy delivery. 

In 1939, the industry spent $545,000,- 
000 for its principal materials. Other 
materials, supplies, fuel, purchased 
electric energy and contract work added 
another $105,000,000. 

The summary for the industry, as 
given in the Bureau of the Census re- 
port reproduced here, does not fully 
reveal the great strides toward effici- 
ency made between 1937 and 1939. That 
engaged in production of 
other bakery products cut 

personnel 19.1 per cent; 
salaries, 5.0 per cent; wage earners, 
4.3 per cent; wages, 1.3 per cent. The 
value of its products declined only 0.5 
per cent, while the value added by man- 
ufacture jumped 9.4 per cent. The num- 
ber of plants increased 7 per cent. 


segment 
bread and 
its salaried 


The smaller division producing bis- 
cuit, crackers and pretzels made almost 


as good a showing. The number of 
establishments gained 11.6 per cent. 
Salaried personnel declined 22.6 per 


cent, salaries, 12.5 per cent; wage earn- 
ers gained 1.3 per cent, while wages de- 
clined 0.3 per cent. The value of prod- 
ucts fell 3.6 per cent, while the value 
added by manufacture gained 7.4 per 
cent. 

The industry produced 10.44 billion 
pounds of bread and other yeast-raised 
products, valued at $795,480,000; 945,- 
780,000 pounds of soft cakes, $184,945,- 
000; $75,119,000 worth of pies and $2 
345,000 of pastries. White pan bread 
was the most popular type, accounting 
for $490,288,000. Production of dough- 
nuts amounted to $55,289,000 and of 
hand-made cookies, $19,157,000. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
that 49.1 per cent of the biscuit, crack- 
ers and pretzels produced commercially 
in 1939 were marketed through selling 
organizations owned and operated by 
bakers themselves. An additional 45.1 
moved direct from bakeries 

channels—32.0 per cent to 
retailers and 13.1 per cent to whole- 
salers and jobbers. Compared with 
census data for previous years, a grad- 
ual increase is noted in sales to whole- 
salers and jobbers, and a decrease in 
sales to retailers and through bakers’ 


sales branches. 


cent 
trade 


per 
into 


wn 
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In the biscuit, cracker and pretzel 
industry, 26 New York plants had pro- 
duction of $38,382,000; 21 Ohio plants, 
$19,278,000; 83 Pennsylvania plants, 
$18,836,000; 23 Illinois plants, $27,568,- 
000. These four states accounted for 
more than 50 per cent of the industry’s 
output. 


Equipment 


Bakers’ Helper estimated 1947 sales 
of raw materials and machinery at $908 
million. While bakers buy huge 
amounts of flour, eggs, sugar and spe- 
cialized equipment, they are also large 
users of such general lines as air con- 
ditioning, belt conveyors, cleaning chem- 
icals, store fronts, freezing units, filters, 
homogenizers, lighting fixtures, show 
cases, packaging equipment, and humid- 
hers, 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
reported 29,054 ovens in the industries, 
divided as follows: 


Bread Cracker 
Draw-plate 1,410 26 
Peel 14,929 136 
Portable 2,329 12 
Rack 2,016 30 
Reel saalee . 2,745 424 
Rotary aes 2.380 62 
Sugar-wafer , 32 160 
‘raveling-hearth 566 98 
Traveling-tray 1,610 89 

28,017 1,037 


The wholesale branch of the baking 
industry operated 5,144 of these ovens; 
those doing a retail business only, 11,- 
872; those doing wholesale and retail 
combined, 11,001. 


The bread and other bakery products 
division had 66,356 delivery vehicles 
in 1939, the cracker branch having 
1,898, the total for the industries being 
68,254. The breakdown for the bread 
division was horse-drawn, 1,450; gaso- 
line, 63,261; electric, 1,645. In the 
cracker branch there were 1,866 gaso- 
line vehicles and 32 electrics. 


Based on figures developed in a sur- 
vey made by the American Bakers As- 
sociation, it is estimated that, includ- 
ing the heavier feeder trucks, 98 per 


cent of bakery trucks are 1% tons 
capacity or under. About 87 per cent 
of the trucks are operated by route 


salesmen who travel an average of 59 
miles per day. 


Production of bakers’ machinery and 
equipment in 1939 was $17,583,000, 
divided as follows: Bake ovens, $4,- 
419,500; dough mixers, $3,289,000; slic- 
ing machines, $1,649,000; wrapping ma- 
chines, $1,404,300; combination slicing 
and wrapping machines, $506,000; 
other machinery and equipment, $6,- 
316,000. 


Of the 18,399 establishments in the 
combined industries, 18,337, or more 
than 99 per cent, reported power equip- 
ment in 1939. The aggregate number 
of prime movers was 333 with rated hp. 
of 29,609. There were 17,033 genera- 





tors with a kw. rating of 17,033. Elec- 
tric motors numbered 163,404, with 


hp. rating of 422,401. Of the total, 
157,365 with hp. of 401,320 were driven 
by purchased energy, while 6,039 with 
21,081 hp. were driven by energy gen- 
erated within the establishments. Elec- 
tric energy generated in the plants was 
25,967,000 kw., and purchased energy 
was 521,426,000 kw. The bread and 
other bakery products division had 87.4 
per cent of the electric motors. 


The baking industry is an important 
market for processing machinery 
(moulders, dividers, rounders, proofers, 
ovens, ete.), trucks, air conditioning, 
advertising services, storage batteries, 
belting, waxed-transparent-opaque pa- 
pers, cartons and bags, cash registers, 
conveyors, sprayers (paint and wash- 
ing), store fronts, display racks, decal- 
comania transfers, unit heaters, venti- 
lators, insulation, temperature and 
humidity instruments, show cases, val- 
ances, window display fixtures, vacuum 
cleaners and blowers, price tags, steam 
generators, uniforms. 


Oil burners and mechanical coal 
stokers are now being used to a great 
extent. These aids to cleaner bakeries 
and reduced labor costs are used in fir- 
ing boilers as well as ovens. Larger 
bakeries operate large refrigeration 
plants, requiring multiples of compres- 
sors ranging from five to twenty ton 
capacity. Air conditioning and tem- 
perature control apparatus are in de- 
mand as a necessity in uniform condi- 
tions for correct manufacturing results 
Refrigeration and air conditioning are 
two of the most active developments in 
bakeries. 


Wholesale bakers often provide dis- 
play equipment for grocers who sel! 
their products. 


Bakers usually purchase ovens and 
machinery direct from manufacturers, 
although much of this equipment also 
is bought from jobbers, who assemble 
the various lines. Supplies usually are 
bought from jobber and wholesale gro- 
cers. Flour consumed is purchased di 
rect through mill salesmen. 


Primary factor in buying power 
the so-called combinations or grou; 
companies, according to Bakers’ Weekly. 


There are 90 of these combinatior 
companies having a total of 850 plants 
and employing a small army of tech- 
nical operators and administrative mer 
They do about 33 per cent of the total 
business. 


The second important group is t 
independent wholesale bakeries and t!y 
larger retail bakeries doing $50,000 or 
more each year. There are 3,700 su 
bakeries with volume ranging fr 
$50,000 to $500,000. These bakers a 
count for 48 per cent of total volume. 


Another important classification 
the progressive retail baker who d 
under $50,000 annually. There are 


000 such bakers, accounting for al 
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10 percent of total sales. Remaining is 
a relatively large group, numerically, 
of little neighborhood one-man shops 
accounting for 9 per cent of total sales. 


There are approximately 200 bakers’ 
and confectioners’ supply houses 
throughout the country, according to 
the National Association of Bakers’ and 
Confectioners’ Supply Houses. Prac- 
tically all of them are distributors of 
bakers’ machinery. 


Associations 
American Bakers Assn., 20 N. Wac- 


ker Drive, Chicago. 


American Society of Bakery Engi 
neers, 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

Associated Retail Bakers of Amer- 
ica, 1135 Fullerton Ave., Chicago. 

Bakery Equipment Mfrs. Assn., 504 
N. Berrien St., Albion, Mich. 

Bakery Sales Assn., 2918 N. Farwell 
Ave., Milwaukee. 

Biscuit & Cracker Mfrs. Assn., 233 
Broadway, New York. 

National Bakers Supply House 
Assn., Northland and Bailey Sts., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Specialty Bakery Owners of Amer- 
ica, 320 Broadway, New York. 


Publications 
{Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 


light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 


Ameritean Baker, The, 118 S. 6th St., Min- 
neapolis 2. Published by The Miller Pub. 
Co. Est. 1914. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 10%x14. Type page, 9%x12%. Pub- 
lished ist Wednesday of month. Forms 
close 15th preceding. Agency dis- 
‘ounts, none. Circulation, 10,600. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 83.00 $ 45.00 
0 136.00 74.00 40.50 
115.00 63.00 35.00 

Standard red, $25; bleed, $10. 





American Independent Baker, 2 Broad- 
way, New Yerk. Published by American 
Bakers Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1912. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type 


page, 7x10. Published Friday. Forms 
close Monday preceding. Agency dis- 
ounts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,336. Rates 
rimes 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 95.00 $ 48.00 $ 294.50 
85.00 44.00 22.50 
26 80.00 42.00 21.50 
62 75.00 40.00 °0.50 


Red, $40; bleed, $10 





Bakers’ Digest, The, 747 W. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago 6 Published by Siebel 
Pub . : 


ub. Co Est. 1926 Subscription, $2 
rim size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10 
Published bi-monthly 10th Forms close 
st N.LA.A statement on request 
\gency discounts 15-2 Circulation 
(Sworn), 5.001; (gross), 5,379. Bakery 
wners and executives, 4,592; allied 
rades, 180; others, 248. Rates 

es 1 Page Page % Page 
$146.00 $ 84.00 $ 48.00 

132.00 78.00 $2.00 

120.00 72.00 40.00 


‘olor, red, $30; bleed, 10%. 





@® AR? 


akers’ Helper, 105 W. Adams St., Chi- 
go 3. Published by Clissold Publishing 


Est 1887 Subscription, $2 Trim 


8%4x11% Tvpe nage, 7x10. Published 
ither Saturday Forms close 10 
precedir N.LA.A tutement or 
3t Agency discounts, 15-: 
ilation 16,687; (gross), 17,761. 
ceries and bakery owners, 9,855; ex- 
t and managers, 2,627; bakery 
kers, 1,350; bakery supplies, 1,536; 
1.540. 
t based on total amount of space 
iin one year; 1 page, $300; 13 pages 
6 pages, $220 52 pages, $200 


on fractional pages in proportion 
earned 
lard red, $55; bleed, $35 


iitional data see pa 


ae 


Bakers’ Review, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18. Published by Wm. R. Gregory 
Co. Est. 1898. Trim size, 5%x8%. Type 
page, 4%x7. Published Ist. Forms close 


18th Agency discounts, 15%. 
Circulation, 22,855; (gross), 25.724. 
Bakeries ind owners, 22,139; managers 
784; Army and Navy, 127. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $220.00 $115.00 $ 60.00 
12 180.00 95.00 50.00 


Standard color, red or Persian orange, 
$30 per page; bleed, $25 per page. 





@® @ 


Bakers Weekty, 45 West 45th St., New 
York, 19. Published by American Trade 
Publishing Co. Est. 1907. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 84%x11\%. Type page, 7x10 
Published Monday. Forms close 12 
days preceding. Agency discounts. 15-2 
Circulation, 13,661; (gross), 14,483. 
Bakeries and bakery owners, 9,211; ex- 
ecutives, managers and foremen, 1,807 
bakery supplies, 1,712 others, 1,070 
Rates—1l1 page, $330; 13 pages, $260; 26 
pages, $240; 52 pages, $220. Rates based 
on total amount of space used in one 
year. Units only in 1, %, %, or % pages. 
tates on fractional pages in proportion 
to rate earned. 
Standard color—red or Persian orange 
publisher's optior page $70: bleed, $40 
page 


Bakers Weekly Buyers’ Guide-Catalog, 
j W 15th St New York 19, N. ¥ Pub 


ished by Baker Weekly First annual 
sue July, 1948. Type page, 7x10. Agency 

discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 18,000. Rates 
l page, $400; 2 pages $350 per page 

1% page $250 4% page $125 Standard 
or $75: bleed, $50 


Chicago Retail Baker, 8025 S. Michigan 
\ve., Chicago 19. Published by Eugene 
D. Day Est. 1935. Controlled Trim 
size, 8%x11% Type page, 74x10. Pub- 


lished Ist Forms close 15th Agency 
discounts none Circulation 000 
Rate 1 page $62 a 4 page $55; } 
page, $27.50 

Standart color, $ I 


Cracker Baker, 45 W. 45th St.. New York 
19. Published by American Trade Pub. Co. 


Est 9 Subscriptior : ‘rin Size 
8™4x11\% Tyme pe are 7x10 Published 
on st Forms close 15tl Agency di 
‘ int Cire ition (Swern), 1,087. 
Rates— 

I Paws 

S715 thi 
0 

Standard red ’ I ' ! range $40 
blee« >2 
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Dough Hoy, The, 401 Board of Trade 
Bidg., New Orleans 12, La. Published by 
The Dough Boy, Inc. Est. 1939. Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10 Published 5tl Forms close 15t) 
Agene\y discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
4,162 Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $140.00 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 
6 120.00 70.00 45.00 
12 100.00 69.00 40.00 


Standard red, $30; bleed, 10%. 


Jewish Bakers’ Voice, Inc., 320 Broad- 
way, New York 7 Est. 1927. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Type pages, 7%x10 Published 
Friday. Forms close Wednesday. Agency 
discounts, 13-2. Circulation, 2,000. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
13 52.00 32.00 21.00 
26 46.00 30.00 20.00 
52 43.00 25.00 15.00 


New South Baker, 75 Third St., N. W., 
\tlanta, Ga, Published by Walter W 
Brown Pub. Co., In Est 1919 Sub 
scription, $2 Type page, 7x10. Published 
5th. Forms close 15th preceding. Agency, 
discounts 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 4,560. 
Rates 


Times l Page % Page % Page 
l £150.00 € 85 an © 60 Of 
‘ 125.00 7 on Timi 
2 110.00 ho oe 1 OF 
(olor (red), $35 bleed. 15¢ 





Southwestern Baker, The, $42 M. & M. 
Bldg., Houston 2, Tex. Published by Tun- 
nell-Webb Pubs., Inc. Est. 1931. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7%x10. Published Ist Forms close 
20th Agency discount, 15-2 Cirecula 
tion (Sworn), 4,079. Rates 


Times 1 Pere Page ; Page 
l $120.00 $ 75.00 $ 40 06 
1) 110.00 65.00 0 
yA 100.00 2 50 oof 


Color, red, 25%: bleed, 10%. 


® 


Western Baker, 121 Second St., San Fran- 
cisco 5. Published by Miller Freeman 
Publications. Est. 1906. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10 
Published 22nd, preceding. Forms close 

15-2. N. I 





Sth pre Ageneyv discounts 

\ A. statement on request 
Circulatior 1.S71; (gross) 2.341. 

Wholesalers & retailers. 1.276 pplies 
9 thers, 214. Rates- 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 60.00 
6 125.00 75.00 50.00 
12 105.00 65.00 40.00 


Standard blue, green, yellow, $35 


CANADA 


CCAR ety 


Canadian Baker, hmond St. West, 





Toronto :! Ont b hed by Consoli 

dated Pres Ltd Est. 1888 Controlled 

Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10 

Published lst. Fort lose 21st preced 

nz \rencv liscounts 15 Circula 

or 3.397; (ar s), 3.626. Bakert« and 
cutive 2,928; other i1f Rate 

es l Pag | ‘ 

$ 94.00 : 00 $ 39 04 

12 ge OE 1 O00 Oo Fe 
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To Sell Confectioners... 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER ? 


The Technical Magazine of Sell ‘i  TEAAADISING 
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Food Manufacturing and Processing — 
Confectionery 





The Manufacturing Confectioner es 
imated wholesale value of 1947 sales 
if candy manufacturers at $930,000,000. 
This was an all-time high and 35% 
ibove the previous peak of 1946, when 
volume was $687,00,000. An increase of 
about 6% above the = 2,438,000,000 
pounds of candy made in 1946 is also 
ndicated. 


This is about 220,000,000 pounds less 
than the all-time record produced in 
1944, when government purchases took 
23.1% of production. In April, 1948, 
he government again was reported a 
major buyer of candy, with bids being 
isked on specifications similar to those 
tT wartime. 

The confectionery 
reasingly high 
ngredients and labor ir 


industry saw in 
prices for equipment, 
1948, and these 
vere, in turn, reflected in dollar vol- 
ime. Using six key items which account 
for 91% of production costs, the Na 
tional Confectioners’ Association found 
Oct. 15, 1947, ranged 
above those of Jan. 1, 
1941. Cocoa beans gained 823° eggs, 
31%; peanuts, 210%; glucose, 97%; 
; milk, 72%. The Jan., 1948, 
vayroll index of the Bureau of Labo 
Statistic was 289.5, compared with 227.5 

Jan., 1947. 

On the 
rices were as follows: Package goods, 
pound, compared with 
9 cents a year earlier; bar goods, 


hat prices on 
from 72 to 823% 


ugar, 95% 


other side of the picture, 


5 cents pe! 


11.3, compared, with 34.0; bulk goods, 
1.9, compared with 24.4; 
ndies, unchanged at 34.3 


unclassified 
cents. 
Sales of chocolate 
ned 46% during 1947. 
icturer-wholesalers 
d those of manufacturers-retailers, 
Poundage of package goods man- 

icturers reporting to the Department 
Commerce increased 38°, while dol- 
volume gained 48°. Physical vol- 
e of bar goods firms declined 2%, 
ile dollar volume rose 33°. Pound- 
of bulk goods firms increased 4° 
le dollar volume gained 37%. For 
eral line firms the physical gain was 
while dollar sales gained the same 
unt, 
ie West 


nesota, 


manufacturers 
Sales of man- 
increased 35% 


North Central states of 
North and South Dakota 
Nebraska made the largest gain in 
fectionery sales percentagewise, with 
The New England states ranked 
nd, with 50%, followed by the Mid- 
Atlantic region, with 46%. 
‘er capita candy consumption is es- 
ated at 17.1 pounds in 1946, 18.7 
nds in 1945 and 20.5 in 1944. This 
artment of Commerce study found 
hest consumption in Utah, with 34.2 
nds per capita. Kentucky was low- 
with 9.5 pounds. The Manufactur- 
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ing Confectioner believes that both ac- 
tual consumption and expenditures rose 
in 1947. It places per capita dollar con 
sumption at $12.94. 

About one-half of all candy is sold in 
the area between New York and Wis 
consin, extending through Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Maryland, Virginia, In 
diana, Michigan and Illinois. 

Candy production is highest in IIli- 
nois, which accounts for one-third of the 
national output. Pennsylvania, New 
York and Massachusetts produce an- 
other third. Of 1,246 major candy com- 
panies in the U. S., 149 are in New 
York, 125 in Pennsylvania, 118 in IIli- 
nois, 111 in California and 107 in Mas- 
sachusetts. The number of production 
workers in the industry in Jan., 1948, 
was 74,700, compared with 64,000 a year 
ago. 


Distribution 


Candy distribution to retail outlets is 
primarily through wholesalers. In 1946, 
the nation’s 9,000 jobbers distributed 
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hee 


52 of all candy, the percentages being 
66 for bar goods, 75 for five- and ten- 
cent specialties, 35 for package goods, 
36 for bulk goods and 88 for penny 
goods. Sales direct to chain stores took 
18.9° of manufacturers’ output. Sales 
direct to independent retailers and con- 
sumers were 24.0%, and sales to the 
government, 5.1%. About 2,000,000 out- 
lets handle candy at retail. About 10% 
of chocolate bars and small packages is 
sold in theaters, a trend appearing to 
be gaining momentum, 


Exports 


Exports of chocolate candy during 
1947 totaled 5,719,000 pounds valued at 
$2,054,000. Although the Philippines 
imported the largest amount, 1,408,000 
pounds, value of these imports, $313,000, 
was second to Belgium. Belgium im 
ported 1,119,000 pounds valued at $405.,- 
000. 


Exports of other candies were 6,502.- 
000 pounds valued at $2,068,000. High- 
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est importer of these candies was Can 
ada, with 2,222,000 pounds valued at 
$554,000. In place the 
with 791,000 pounds valued 
In 1946 total U. S. exports 
of chocolate candy were 31,263,000 
pounds valued at $5,474,000 and of other 
valued at 


, 





second were 
Phil ppines 


at S287.000 


candies, 9,609,000 pounds 
$1. 862,000 

[ S. imports of 
confectionery in 1947 totaled 8,476,000 
pounds valued at $1,736,000. This com 
pares with imports of 44,848,000 pounds 
valued at $7,927,000 in 1946. 


Other 1947 imports and exports were 


sugar candy and 


IMPORTS 
ooo It V 
( = 10 s! 
( 
' ae rT) ix 
F ‘ 
te ! i 
} ) ! x 
Swee m r if m 1.4 40 
! eet | Ho l " 
EXPORTS 
ooo It Value 
Cho te ' $1.10 
Cocoa pows oe 1.22% 
Confections 1,4 
Chewir R ' if 6.RRe 


Outlook 


secause candy is a perishable item, it 
is marketed promptly. Because it 
depends upon consumer demand, candy 
production is closely to the 
volume of candy which consumers will 
This annual de- 
mand for candy is influenced greatly 
by the purchasing power 
available and by the price of candy. In 
a study of these relationships, an in- 
crease of $10 and 


also 
adjusted 
purchase at any time. 


amount or 


billion in salaries 


wages is associated usually with an in- 
crease of 298 million pounds in candy 
sales and vice versa, according to the 
Department of Commerce. Should sal- 
aries and wages remain constant, an 
increase of one cent in candy prices usu- 
ally means a decrease of about 61 mil- 
lion pounds in sales and vice versa. 
On the basis of increased disposable in- 
come in 1948, estimated production of 
candy is set at 3 billion pounds, if candy 
prices do not rise further. 

As there has been an indicated annual 
demand for candy of well over 3 billion 
pounds every year since 1943, the 1948 
deemed “reasonable.” Be- 
economic factors in- 
(such as the current 
cocoa beans’ which 
zoomed this ingredient tre- 
mendously) this estimate hinges greatly 
on what happens both here and abroad. 


estimate 1s 
cause of various 
volved, however, 
cartelization of 


COSLS of 


Associations 

of Manufacturers of Confec- 
and Chocolate, Hotel Pennsyl- 
New York City. 


Assn. 
tionery 
vania, 


National Assn. of Chewing Gum 
Mfgrs., 100 E. 42nd St., New York 
City. 

Associated Retail Confectioners’ 


Assn., 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
Wholesalers’ Assn., 
W., Washington 


National Candy 
Inc., 1424 K St., N. 
. = €. 

National Confectioners’ Assn., 1 N. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 

Southern Wholesale 
Assn., Inc., 161 Spring 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Confectioners’ 
St.. N. W., 


Publications 


| Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupporfed statements. 


light face. 


Directory, 400 W. Madi- 
son St.. Chicago 6. Published by Manu- 
facturing Confectioner Pub. Co. Est. 1932 
Controlled. Trim size, 6% x8%. Type page, 


Candy Buyers’ 


4%x7. Published Dec. Forms close Nov. 
16. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Swern), 10000, Late l page z] 1 
is AL 1 pare S60 
Standard red, $40; bleed, $10 
a} 
fandy Industry, 1' W ijrd st New 
t ‘ Put hed by Don G ow Put 
itior lr Est 1944 Type nage 
, x A ry} da ‘ ‘ Satur 
; } rr < { iy pr air 
\r T \ int 
(‘it t M 1.1: r 
5.534. \l 2s 
R 
rimes Page Page % Page 
£8 ; 
fandy tuduatry Catalog md = Formutna 
Hook, W j Sy N » Vor 1< Pul 
r t ’ wr ie x 
\ | ( 
‘ 
$ ' i $1 f 


Candy Merchandising, 400 W Madison St., 
Chicago 6 Pub. by Manufacturing Con- 
fectioner Pub. Co. Est. 1928. Trim size 
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Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 


31, 1947.) 


5% x8% Type page, 4%x7 Published 
five time per year Forms close 15th 
preceding Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
itior 8.619; (gross), 9,215. W hole- 
iler t -; retail buyers, 1,985. Rates 
rime l Page x ‘ Pawe 
$150.06 $ 90.00 = £0.00 
00 75.00 »0. 00 
"Ht nsertion i Cand Buyve Dire 
~ ara <4 d. $1 


Confectioner, The, 625 N. Milwaukee St., 


Milwaukee 2, Wis. Published by Alva H. 
Cook. Est. 1916. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 9%x12 Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 
hed 20t! Form ‘ e 10th Agency 
iiscounts, 13-2 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$190 ¢ : $¢ 55.00 
iti 46.00 
+ Of 40 on 
lard red : } | 


Confectioners Journal, 437 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 6. Published by Confection- 
er’s Journal Pub. Co Est. 1874. Sub- 


scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 


page, 7x10. Published ist Forms close 
\ ! i int 
‘ 3.223; r 3.350. Mfrs 
} ' r 0 bber 476 
R 
Times l Page % Page % Page 
x gO 
a 
8 00 


@® 


International Confectioner, 80 Wall St., 


New York 5. Published by Internationa! 
Confectioner, Inc. Est. 1891. Subscrip- 
tion, $3 Type page, 7x10. Published 
20th Forms close lst Agency dis 
counts, 15-0 

Circulation, 2,848; (gross), 5,000. Mfrs 

1,040; candy jobbers, 1,417; others, 322 

Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 85.00 $ 58.00 
6 112.00 72.00 50.00 

12 100.00 60.00 46.00 

Standard red, $40 

Manufaeturing Confectioner, The, 400 W 

Madison St., Chicago 6. Est. 1921. Sub 

scription $3. Trim size, 8%4x11% Typ 

page, 7x10 Published Ist. Forms close 
10th N.LA.A. statement on request 

Ageneyv discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, 2,864: (gross), 3,267. Cor 

fectionery mfrs., 2,301; supply housée 

194; others, 427. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 125.00 $ 80.00 $ 50.0! 
115.00 70.00 40.01 

12 105.00 60.00 25 0 
4 21 


Standard red or orange $3 bleed 


r 


Manufacturing Confectioner’s Blue Book, 


400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6. Est. 1924 
Free with subscription to “The Manufa¢ 
turing Confectioner Trim size, 7%x10 

Type page, 7x10. Included in Sept. issue 


Forms close Aug. 10. N.1LA.A. stateme 
on request. Agency discounts, 15-2. ¢ 


culation (Swern), 3,000. Rates— 


Times 1 Page » Paes 4% Page 
1 $125 00 $ 80.00 $ 50. 
*6 115.00 70.00 40.01 
*12 105.00 60.00 35.0 
*Rates based on insertions in Manufa 


turing Confectioner 


Standard color, $35 bleed, 10% 
For additional data see fage 254 


Peanut Journal and Nut World, P. O. Box 


738, Suffolk, Va. Est. 1921. Subscription 
$2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x9 
Published 7th, Forms close 23rd 
Agency discounts, 13-2. Circulation, 2,4 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

] $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 35.0 

‘ 65.00 4.00 

60.00 15.00 20 


Color, $12.50; bleed, $12.50. 








Popeorn Merchandiser, 110 N. Fran k lin 
St., Chicago 6, Ill Published by Nat 
Assn. of Popcorn Mfrs. Est. 1946. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 5%x8%. Ty 
page, 4%x7k. l’ublished Ist. Forms 
close 15th preceding Agency discount 
none. Circulation, 1,151 Rates— 

ime Pa I I 

1 ¢ ¢ ] 0 Ba 

4 tit it 
Seuthern Candy Jobber, 161! Spril g Ss 
N. W Atlanta Published b Sout! 
Wholesale Conf Ass! Inc. Est ] 
Subscription, $ Type pag 7x10. | 

hed Ott I é t Ag 
discour l yA Circulat n (Sworn) 
1.926. | é 

Pp | 
= 8 $ 4 00 $ 
76 if 0 

Star i 1 $2 } d 
Western Confectioner-Ice Cream New 
$ § Sunset Bivd., Los Angeles 2%, ‘ 
Pub hed by Occidental Pub 
Est. 1914. Subscription, $2. Trim & 
9x1°. Type page, 74x10. Published 
Form ele 20th \gwency discou 
15-2 Circulation 2,827. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page . P 

1 $105.00 $ 80.00 $ 4 

6 90.00 67.00 8 

12 80.00 60.00 ‘ 
Standard red, $25; bleed, $10. 
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PUBLICATION GIVES YOU 
COMPLETE COVERAGE 
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OOD, PLANT. 


Kind? 


The food field has many distinct divisions in which production 
problems and equipment needs are NOT related. An example is 
meat packing as compared to baking. 





BUT THERE IS ONE TYPE OF FOOD PLANT THAT DOES 
USE SIMILAR EQUIPMENT AND METHODS TO PRODUCE 
MANY DIFFERENT END PRODUCTS. THESE FOOD 
PLANTS ARE CALLED MILLS. THEY PROCESS GRAIN 
AND OILSEEDS—AND REPRESENT ONE OF THE LARG- 
EST, MOST IMPORTANT PARTS OF THE FOOD FIELD. 
You can recognize these allied-process food plants by the grain or 
seed storage elevators that are a part of every milling property. 
You can recognize them also by the trade paper they have in com- 
mon——-AMERICAN MILLER & PROCESSOR. This magazine’s 
readers in these distinct but related plants are linked by common 


not divided. 





problems. Reader interest is concentrated 


HORIZONTAL-VERTICAL COVERAGE 


AMERICAN MILLER & PROCESSOR is horizontal in that it 
. or feed mills . . . or soybean mills . . . 
but all types of grain or oilseed mills. It is vertical in that coverage 
is concentrated in mills where all editorial and advertising content 


will be received with equal interest. 


reaches not just flour mills . . 


Send for facts that will help you prepare your 1948 program in the food field. 











¢ AND PROCESSOR ® 


: lino’ 
330 South Wells Street, Chicago 4, Illinois 


FEED TRADE MANUAL 











Publishers of: THE CONSOLIDATED CATALOG «¢ 
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AMERICAN MILLER & 
PROCESSOR— 


HOW TO USE IT 


What do grain and oilseed processors buy? 
Remember, grain and seeds must be 
cleaned, stored, reduced, separated and 
packed. Here’s a partial list of items for 
which AMERICAN MILLER & Proces- 
sor’s readers are active customers: 


Air Conditioning Equipment 
Air-Lift Elevators 

Alarms, (bin) 

Apparatus 

Bearings (all types) 

Belt Cement 

Belting (all types) 

Blowers 

Boiting Materials (wire, silk, nylon) 
Car Loaders (and boxcar handling equipment) 
Chemicals 

Diesel Engines 

Disinfectants 

Driers — 

Engineering 

Engines (Gas, Diesel and Steam) 
Exhaust Systems 

Fans 

Fire Extinguishers 

Fumigants 

Gear Drives 

Insecticides 

Magnetic Separators 

Materials Handling Equipment 
Motors and Generators 
Packaging Machinery 

Paint 

Piping and Spouting 

Pneumatic Handling Equipment 
Power Transmission Equipment 
Safety Equipment 

Seales 

Sewing Machines 

Vitamins 

Waterproofing Compounds 

PLUS ALL SPECIAL PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


WHAT DO THESE BUYERS 
READ? 


Because their job is production, these men 
read articles concerned with production. 
And they keep up with the news and 
trends of their industry .. . AMERICAN 
MILLER & Processor’s readers are largely 
divided into two classes: (1) Those whose 
duties are concerned with overall super- 
vision (top management); and (2) plant 
superintendents. These buyers are con- 
cerned with using your equipment and 
supplies in the specific plants listed here 


Alfalfa Plants 

Barley Peariers 

Breweries 

Buckwheat Mills 

Cereal Mills (breakfast foods) 
Corn Processors 

Dehydrat'ng Plants (soup mfrs., ete.) 
Distilleries 

Feed Piants 

Flour Miils 

Food Compressors 

Grain Storage Elevators 
Maliting Plants 

Oat Processors 

Prepared Flour Blenders 

Rice Mi'ls 

Rye Mills 

Soybean Plants (and other Oilseed Mills 
Spice Grinders 

Starch Processors 

Warehouses 


CIRCULATION 


AMERICAN MILLER & Processor is th« 
only paper published especially for 
production men in the allied-process food 
plants. It circulation is ABC guaranteed 
(See listing on page 291 in Market Dat 
Book.) 


SEND FOR THESE THING 


To help you evaluate AMERICAN MII 

LER & Processor, these publications ar 

available; 

(1) A new general survey. ‘“Advertisin: 
& Selling to the Allied-Process Food 


Plants.” 

(2) Specific surveys on usage of varior 
products. 

(3) Sample copies. Your request w 


bring any or all of these to y: 


promptly. 
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Food Manufacturing and Processing — 
Grain and Grain Products 





Production of principal grain pro- 
ducts of the United States for 1945 
was given as follows by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics: 


Bushels Value 
(000,000) 


Corn ° 788 $ 580.5 
Wheat 1,033 S14.4 
Vats . 1,041 155.1 
Barley ° . 261 150.9 
Soybeans 18S 164.7 
Grain sorghums 17s 60.7 
Rice 65 124.6 
Rye ae : 21 18.7 
Flaxseed 21 141.6 
Clover seed 2 12.5 
Alfalfa seed l "0.6 
Beans, dry edible 118.8 
Lespedeza seed 11.0 

pou $2 573.8 


Country Grain Elevators 


The major portion of grains raised 
makes its initial entry into channels of 
commerce through country grain ele- 
vators located strategically near grow- 
ing areas. The 1939 census reported 
9,070 country elevators, with sales of 
$702,396,000, a gain of 17 per cent over 
1935, but 29 per cent below the peak 
year of 1929. There were 3,021 pro- 
prietors, with 21,136 employes who 
drew $20,206,000. 

The total number was divided as fol- 
lows: Independent, 3,188; line, 4,041; 
cooperative, 1,841. About 58 per cent, 
5,244 were situated in the great grain- 
growing states of Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, North and South Dakota, 
Nebraska and Kansas. 

In order to keep the elevators lo- 
cated at country stations in operation 
beyond the heavy crop-moving season, 
and because of their close contact with 
farmer patrons, operators have devel- 
oped a side-line business which in many 
cases exceeds their grain business in 
volume. 

Custom grinding and mixing of feeds 
has become a major sideline and ap- 
proximately 70 per cent of the country 
elevators are equipped with feed grind- 
ers and mixers for grinding and mix- 
ing farmers’ grain and manufacturing 
private brand feeds. 


Terminal Grain Elevators 


There are 884 terminal elevators of 
from 100,000 to 15,000,000 bu. capacity 
ocated at terminal and primary mar- 
ets, such as Baltimore, Buffalo, Chi- 
‘ago, Duluth, Fort Worth, Galveston, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Memphis, 
Minneapolis, Omaha, Toledo, Wichita, 
te. These elevators receive grain in 
‘ar lots and cargoes from country ele- 
ators and other terminal elevators for 
leaning, conditioning, storing, and 
hipment to other elevators and proces- 
irs for export or delivery on futures 

mtracts. These elevators are of slip 

rm reinforced concrete construction. 
\ll equipment is driven by individual 


motors through helical gears, silent 
chain and V-belts. Some terminal] ele- 
vators have as many as 125 motors of 
all sizes up to 200-h.p. and miles of 
elevator and conveyor belting. The 
equipment includes scales, car dumpers, 
marine legs, grain driers, cleaners, 
washers, clippers, bleachers, conveyor 
trippers and such refinements as dust 
collection systems, temperature record- 
ing and control, anti-friction bearings, 
and pressure lubrication. 

There are 554 grain receivers, track 
buyers, and brokers in the various 
grain markets who buy or sell grain 
for others on a commission or broker- 
age basis. At 21 of these markets, well 
organized Grain Exchanges or Boards 
of Trade maintain active markets for 
all grains, feeds and seeds. 


Feed 


Production of high protein feeds in 
the United States is about 11 million 
tons annually. In addition, about 875,- 
000 tons of alfalfa meal is produced for 
feed. 

The number of feed manufacturers 
has increased sharply since 1939, the 
last census year. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures re 
ported 1,383 manufacturers of preparec 
feeds for animals and fowls, with pro- 
duction valued at $401,880,000, a slight 
decline from 1937. Salaried personnel 
numbered 3,541, with salaries of $8,- 
312,800, while there were 15,401 wage 
earners who drew $16,253,000. Cost of 
materials, supplies, fuel and purchased 
electric energy was $302.640.000 and 
the value added by manufacture, $99.- 
240.000, a gain of 29.4 per cent over 
1937. 

The value of prepared feeds pro. 
duced in 1939 was $445.426.000, of 
which $344,456,000 was produced in the 
industry and $100,970,000 was produced 
in other industries. Dog and cat food 
was the leading item, $33,467,000. 


Flour Milling 


Wheat flour production in the United 
States reached an all-time record in 
1947, according to the Bureau of the 
Census. About 1,100 mills with 98% 
of U. S. production turned out 302.4 
million sacks, 11% above their 1946 
figure. 

These mills ground 694.7 million 
busshels of wheat in 1947, a gain of 
14% over 1946. They produced 5, 
854,000 short tons of offal. 

Mills in Kansas, Minnesota, New 
York, Missouri and Texas accounted for 
57% of total production of wheat flour. 

Rye flour production in 1947 was 1.9 
million sacks, a decrease of about 25% 
from 1946. 
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Stocks of rye flour on Dee. 31, 1947 
were 107,000 sacks; of wheat flour, 5,- 
912,000. This was an increase for rye 
and a loss for wheat flour in comparison 
with Dec., 1946, 

The Bureau of the Census gave these 
figures on distribution of 1945 produc- 
tion: 

Thousand 


Sacks Per 

(100 lbs.) Cent 

EE) ee tend Cn aaa lie ae 282,278 100.0 

For home baking, total..... 69,251 24.5 
All purpose, except flour 

packed in cartons...... 65,154 23.1 


Prepared flour mixes, in- 

cluding flour paeked in 
GRECORS scccece eenecooce 4,097 1.4 

Commercial flour, other 


than direct exports, tetal 181,752 4.4 

Pe? TD cwosccessonanns 165,920 58.8 

Blender’s flour and farina 5,199 1.8 

Semolina and durum flour 10,633 3.8 
i CT icccensaech enka 18,316 6.5 
Industrial flour (for alcohol, 

PESCR, GE) cecccccecesese 12,959 4.6 

While mandatory enrichment of 


flour and bread ended with the war, 
many millers have continued the plan 
on a voluntary basis. No less than 19 
states have passed laws requiring en- 
richment of bread. 

The popularity of pre-mixed bread 
and cake was an important feature of 
1946. A large volume of advertising 
will be placed behind such mixes in 
the future, with shortening and sugar 
available in larger quantities. 

The flour industry has embarked 
upon a two-year promotion program to 
increase consumer interest in and 
consumption of flour products. About 
$1 million a year will be spent. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
reported 2,143 milling establishments, 
with products valued at $649,943,000, a 
decline of 24.1 per cent from 1937. The 
value added by manufacture was $143.- 
881,600, a gain of 7.7 per cent. Wage 
earners numbered 24,771 and salaried 
personnel, 5,548. 

Production was divided as follows in 
1939: 


(000) 
Wheat and prepared flours: 
Total barrels ......... 111,368 
Total value ......... . $458,498 
White flour, for sale as such 
DP “cbtraciedinnteenewene 95,891 
MEE. wibthatihneatnacemeen ai $389,028 
Blended, phosphated, self-rising, 
and other prepared flours 
(made in this industry): 
7 k. Serer 9,896 
WE: HE Gubcencoatdeced $47,608 
Blended, plain: 
"Saas hivaad 402 
WE thnk natin tbh babe nik deeb $1,657 
Phosphated: 
PE svesessas cebabehus anne 3,381 
NE to 5.5: Hae dwar Becwaeidis . $14,361 
Self-rising: 
Barrels (itbnicedewdsaearean 5,394 
WED. ateeebussevieeaxcuntene $24,895 
Other prepared flours (biscuit, 
cake, doughnut, pancake, 
etc.): 
Se ne ee eer 717 
Wy anda Ws8s kn bud wacaue $6,703 
Semolina flour: 
Pt ccnvehettehstansietaeees 3,393 
WE sektvevesénssaddea¢ededan $12,380 
Graham and whole-wheat flour 
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Vaiue 
Kye flour 
Barrels ..... pocceoveseunse 
Value ° ; 
Buckwheat flour 
Pounds 
VOIUS ccccccccccccccccess 
Other flour, except corn flour (rice, 
soybean ete ) 
Pounds ‘ 
Vasue 
Pearl barley 
Pounds 
Value ...seess aeueeue 
Corn products (other ‘than cereal 
preparations and corn grits and 
hominy for human consumption) 


Flour 
Barrels (200 pounds) 
Value 5002004 

\1 
! 

{ ! ‘ 


Tons ( 2,000 —_ is) 
Value . 
Other corn products: 
rounds ° 
Value : 
Bran and middl ings 
Tons (2,000 pounds) 
Value s% Se 


Feed, screenings, etc 
Tons (2,000 pounds) 
Value 


Expenditures for plant and 
ment were reported as follows 1 


dustry, $6,371,440; 
industry, $2,095,250; blended a 


$154,500. 


hecoming an important part 


light face. 
and Grain Deal 


American Feed 
mer Nationa 


Page \% Page 


H 


-“ 


90 O00 
$35 bleed, 10% 
Commercial Review, | ‘ Bide 
ublist I Con 


rimes 1 Page % Page 
$ 44 $ 1.75 


‘ ‘ 


Daily Market Record, 320 5S 


, 
O%“ x ‘ Put hed daily 


Sunday and holidays Forms 
lation (Swern), 3,526. 


Times 1 Page % Pag 


: 


er, 
@1 


Minneapolis 15, Minn Est. 1880 
ription, $7.5 rrim size L1x17% 


$8,980 


1,430 
$3,949 


22,639 
$633 
36,042 
$66 


20,381 


317 
$905 


20) 
i 


$5,410 


5,482 
$50 


4,499 


$91,896 


! 


are 


,042 
48,675 


equip 


nl 


nd 


Sev flour. produced from soybe 


43y 


Flour and other grain mill products in 
cereal preparations 


pre- 


pared flour made from purchased flour, 


an 


of the 


milling trade. The Soy Flour Associa- 
tion, with headquarters in Chicago, has 
conducted research for many years. 

Soy flour is used in a long list of food 
products, including bakery items, break- 
fast foods, candy, chocolate, diabetic 
foods, ice cream cones, infant foods, 
macaroni and spaghetti products, meats, 
prepared mixes and pet foods. 

Soy flour is used both in white and 
soy bread. It is said that addition of 
3% soy flour in white bread does not 
alter the character of the loaf, while 
adding valuable properties. 


Associations 


American Feed Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago. 

Association of Operative Millers, 516 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Grain & Feed Dealers’ Nationa! As- 
sociation, Merchants Exchange, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Millers’ National Federation, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Society of Grain Elevator Superin- 
tendents, 4105 Board of Trade Sldg., 
Chicago. 


Soy Flour Assn., 327 S. La Salle St., 


Publications 


‘ j merci 
Review, Ine Est. 189¢ Subscription, $3 
ve is i x10% Published T 
kor ‘ é Mionday Agency dis 


ué 


sday 


bunt 


% Page 
$ 13.7 


4th 


t 
elk 


Pe 
La 


10.68 
7.61 
6.35 
St 
Sub 
Type 
xcept 
se 2 


m. preceding day Agency discounts 


tes 


% Page 
t ‘ 


Farmers Elevator Guide, 1011 Lumber 

Exchange, Minneapolis 1, Minn. Published 

by James C. Walker Est. 1905 Sub 

scription, $1 crim s wt S%xll\ Type 

page, 7x10. Published th. Forms clos¢ 

10th. Agency di vee 1 2. Circulation, 

) Kat 

Times 1 Pag \% Page % Page 
| xi Hh _*® 
42.2 { 

st lard $ bleed, 15% 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending June 30, 1947.] 


The Feed Bag, 17 W St Paul Ave 
M " W Put i i t Ed 
s ( It I } Sul 
? Z 5% X 1% I pe 
x Pul i tl I cl 
! Ager discour Cc latior 
(Sworn), 5.849. Hates 
I ? & % I ix 
¢ { $ enn S 27 
‘ tit) 7 tt 


Feed Bag Red Book, 171 W. St. Pau 


Ave Milwaukee 3, Wi Published by 
Editorial Service Cx Inc Subscription, 
$1 Type page 7x10. Published Decen 

ber. Fort ‘ e Nov. 15th. Agency dis- 
count ] ) Cireulation (Swern), 10,000, 
Rate l page, $160 2 or 3 pages, per 
page $150 4 or more pages per page, 
$14/ page, $85; % page, $45 

Standard color $30; bleed, 10% extra. 


Feedstuffs, 118 S. 6th St.. Minneapolis 2. 


Published by the Miller Pub. Co Est 
1929 Subscription, $3 Trim size, 10x 
14%. Type page, 9%x13%. Published Sat- 
urday Forms close Satura: a, preceding 
Agency discounts, 15-0. ‘irculation, 
10,80 Rates 
rime ] Page % Page % Page 
l $145.00 $ 88.00 $ 44.00 
13 00 SO_0f 40.00 
' 12% 73.00 36.50 
110.00 67.00 33.50 
Star lard or $ v 


Feed Trade Manual, 330 So Wells St 
Chicago 6. Published by National Mille: 


Publications a, 1930. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 5%x8\. Type page 
y+ peak F Published biennially. Agency 
counts, 15-2 ‘irculation, 12,000. Rates 
page $310: 2 pases $51 % pag 
$175 \% page, $9 St dard red, $55 


Grain, Board of Trade, Chicago, 4. Pub- 
ished by Dean M. Clark. Est. 1936. Sub- 
scription, $2 Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page ix10. Published 28th. Forms close 
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Sth. » “Gener discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
ea | 7. rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $105.00 $ 65.00 
5 150.00 40.00 55.00 
12 125.00 75.00 45.00 


Standard red, $45; bleed, $15. 








Grain & Feed nae Consolidated, 32 


S. La Salle St., Chicago, 4. Published by 
Grain and Feed Journals Consolidated, 
Ine Est. 1898. Subscription, $3. Trim 


size, 84x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
znd and 4th Wednesda)s Forms close 10 
days previous. Agency discounts, 15-2 


Circulation (Swern), 6,277. Rates— 
Times 1 Page * Page % Page 
I $150.00 80.00 $ 45.00 
6 140.00 75.00 42.00 
12 130.00 67 50 37.50 
24 120.00 62.00 32.50 





Grain and Feed Review, The, 408 S. Third 
St.. Minneapolis 15. Published by Man- 
ager Pub. Co Est. 1911 Subscription 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x 
10 Published ist Forms close "20th. 
She *27 discounts, 15-2 Circulation 

600 te s-- 


Time l Page 1s Page 4 Page 
1 $ 80 ( $ 50.06 $ 29 

6 70.00 10.00 
12 65.00 37.50 





Standard red, $25. 


Grain Trade Buyers’ Guide, 116 W. Var 
Buren St., Chicago 4 Published by 
National Seedsman Publications 

1944. Controlled. Trim size, 8%x11% 


Type page, 7x10. Published an nually 
Aprit l. Forms close March 1 Agency 

nt ] 2. Circulation, 1947 edition, 
9.010. Rates page $160 2 pages 
$288; 4 pages, $50 page, $90; % page 
$60. Standard red, $25; bleed, 15% 





Rice Journal, The, 339 Carondelet St 


New Orleans 12, La. Published by I 
Pipes. Est. 1897. Subscription, $5. Trin 
size, 8%xl1l Type page 6%x9. Put e} 
th. Forms close Ist Agen a 
2 Circulation 00! R 
Time l Page % Page , Page 
1 3159.00 3 90.00 3 45.00 
§ 135.00 81.00 43.21 
12 27.50 76.50 38.80 


Rice News, P. O. Box 893, Lake Charles, 





La Published by American Press Co., 

Ine Est. 1933 Subscription, $2 Trin 

size S%x1l1l4% Type page, 7x9% Pub 
hed Oth Form close 10th Ager 

discounts, 15-2 Rutes 

rimes 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 43.00 $ 22.00 
6 77.00 40.00 20.00 
| 70.00 37.00 18.00 


Western Feed and Seed, 6 Beale St 


San Francisco Calif Published |! 
Western State Publications Est 194 
Trim size, 8%x11% Type page 7Txif 
Published Ist. Forms close 20th Ager 
discounts, 15-2 
Circulation 00 Rates— 
Time 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 35.00 
6 85.00 47.50 30.00 
12 75.00 42.50 25 00 


Standard color, $25; bleed, 10% 





Westernews, 432 Des Moines Bldg. Des 
Moines 9, Iowa. Published by Wester: 
Grain & Feed Ass'n. Est. 1939. Con 
trolled Trim size, 8%x5%. Type page 
4%2x7%. Published 25th Forms close Ist 


Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulatior 
(Sworn), 2.800. Rates 

Times 1 Page * Page % Page 

$ 40.00 25.00 $ 20.00 

6 35.00 20.00 15.00 

12 30.00 17.60 12.50 


CANADA 


Canadian Grain Journal and Monthly, 
Seedsman, Grain Exchange Bldg., Wi 
nipeg. Published by Journal Pub. C 
Est. 1945. Controlled. Trim size, 9x1 
Type page, 8x1ll. Published 15th. Forn 
close 7th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir 

ation, Sept., 1947, 3,087; (gross), 3,142 
Rates 1 page, $80; % page, $45; ! 


page, $32.50 r 
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- A a ee a Times 1 Page % Page % Page 1910. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 10%x 

$110.00 $ 55.00 $ 40.00 14. Type page, 9%x12%. Published an- 

4 95.00 50.00 35.00 nually. Forms close March ist. Agency 

Colors, $25 discounts, none. Circulation, 6,058. Rates 

American Miller and Processor, 330 S -1l page, $150; % page, $83; % page, $45. 

Wells St Chicago 6. Published by Na- Milling Produetion, 118 S. 6th St., Minne- Standard red, $25. 

tional Miller Publications. Est. 1873. Sub-  anolis. 2, Minn. Published by Miller Pub 
scription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type (pst. 1940 Subscription, $1. Trim 
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Food Manufacturing and Processing — 
Meat Packing and By-Products 








published reports about 
new construction, modernization proj 
ects, plant additions, new companies 
entering the industry, changes in 
ownership and personnel, it is evident 
that the meat packing industry is un 
moderniza- 


From many 


dergoing great expansion, 
tion and mechanization. 

This extensive modernization and ex 
pansion, first reported by The National 
Provisioner in a survey made in 1946, 
are continuing in even greater volume 
and at a more accelerated rate than 
two years ago. This has resulted from 
availability of more machinery, equip 
ment, construction materials, and a re 
turn to more normal markets, opera 
tions and distribution, with larger dol 
lar sales volume. 

This 
offset 
labor and 
strong competitive position. 

New survey 
firms than ever in this field are: 


necessary to 
livestock, 


modernization is 
costs of 


maintain a 


increased 

supplies and 
} ‘ 

results show that more 

(a) adopting labor-saving, cost-cutting 
methods: 

(b) mechanizing and streamlining more 


operations; 


(c) replacing war-worn or obsolete 
machinery; 

(d) expanding four ways: 
(1) building new plants or addi 


tions to present structures; 


(2) adding operations to present 
ones and 

(3) enlarging present facilities in 
existing plants; 

(4) processing more by-products 

themselves ; 


(e) developing new products, broaden 


ing lines of processed meat spe 


cialties, and re-styling packages. 


Io measure this development, The 


National P sioner surveyed meat 
packing ausage, and rendering plants, 
asking: “What plant additions are you 


planning?” 
intend 


now making or are you 
ind “What 


to add to your 


operations do you 
present ones, now or In 
the neat with these results: 

4, 53.5 
that 904 or 46 
planning plant 
classified as follows: 


future?” 
return of 1,953 replies shows 
were then making or 
additons. These 
208, with 


were 


sales 


** 


$1.000.000 to $5,000,000 and more; 263, 
$250,000 to $999,999: 160, less than 
$950,000: 273 did not reveal sales. 


New Construction 


Of the 904 firms planning new plants 
or additions, 792, or 87.6 per cent, plan 
1,099 new structures or plant additions. 
three times the number 
This time 264 com 
planned: 72 for 


This is almost 
previously reported 


plete new plants are 
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Meat Packers, Sausage Manufac- 
turers and Renderers, by States 


Meat Sausage Ren- 


Packers Mfrs dere 

Alabama i) 15 
Arizona 16 ; 
Arkansas 25 5 
California 14 9 31 
Colorado 35 7 10 
Connecticut 16 a2 6 
Delaware 9 2 | 
Dis. of Col 3 4 ) 
Florida 34 14 i 
Georgia 15 21 } 
Idaho 26 2 
Illinoi 103 105 17 
Indiana 82 10 16 
lowa 4 l 
Kansas >| ; 14 
Kentucky $1 a) 1 
Louisiana 22 0 
Maine " 11 ‘ 
Maryland 10 l i) 
Massachusetts ¥4 Hi 23 
Michigan 4 +4 17 
Minnesota 2 22 18 
Mississippi lt j 2 
Missouri > 3 11 
Montana 29 l | 
Nebraska 5 ’ 14 
Nevada ; ] 
New Hampshire i ” ; 
New Jersey 60 s 21 
New Mexic« 11 
New York 14 12 i 
North Carolir ¢ 1 ; 
North Dakot l 
Onn 100 16 i7 
Oklahom i2 i i 
UOrewor is 14 s 
Pennsylvania 10s 68 i2 
Rhode Island 11 19 
South Carolina i , 
South Dakota 14 I 
rennessee j l 0 
Texas - 23 
Utal If 
Vermont 
Virginia ss 16 
Washingtor } 15 
West Virgini l 0 
Wisconsin is l 
Wyomir ' 

I s } f 

Cans ‘ l ‘ 

(rend ‘ 1.008 64 





meat packing, 97 for sausage manufac 
turing and 95 for rendering... or about 
three times the number planned in 1946 
and three times the machinery and 
materials required to operate them. 


Plants will be 160: 71 
meat packing; 58 sausage manufactur- 


enlarged by 


ing, and 31 rendering ... or 2.35 times 
the number in 1946; 31 more plants will 


be remodeled or rebuilt. 


Meat 
manufacturing plants and 26 are to en- 
sausage kitchens. They 
rendering; 


packers plan 67 new sausage 
large 
are expanding to 
they plan 67 new rendering plants (fow) 
times more than 1946); 13 will enlarge 
present rendering plants. Sausage man- 
ufacturers plan 30 new plants; 32 will 
Renderers plan 
enlarge 


present 
include 


enlarge present plants. 


7 new plants; 18 more will 


plants. 

Other kinds of new additions to pres 
that show the biggest in- 
slaughterhouses, 104—6.5 


ent plants 


crease are: 


times 1946; smokehouses, 62—1.9 times 


1946; office buildings, 36; coolers, 
freezers, and cold storage, 229—double 
1946, and boiler or power plants, 31. 

Accumulated depreciation reserves 
and larger profits available will be in- 
vested by meat packers in more, modern 
equipment with which to process more 
meat products, specialties and their own 
by-products. 

Increased slaughtering capacity 
planned is nearly two times that pre- 
viously reported; 152 concerns plan new 
or enlarged killing floors—an increase 
of 90°7. This will increase other oper 
ations all along the line. Refrigeration 
will be doubled—required for twice the 
number of new coolers, freezers, cold 
working areas to be en- 
cutting and boning; 
curing; ham boiling; manufacturing 
sausage and meat loaves; rendering; 
(each of which shows from 65 to 117% 
increase) also bacon slicing (up 50%), 


and meat canning (up 23%). 


storage and 
larged, namely: 


New Firms 


This study by The National Provi- 
shows that many new concerns 
have entered this field. Fully 171 new 
firms require a plant for processing, 
complete facilities and new equipment 
Also, at least 75 meat plants have 
changed owners (in same period in 
which 171 new businesses were estab 
lished.) 


Sione) 


Invariably many changes are made 
after new management takes over a 
meat plant. New owners have different 
ideas, are often more ambitious, prog 
ressive, and have new capital with 
which to make additions, modernizatior 
or expansion wanted. 

The meat packing industry as a unit 
is so tremendous in size, so vital in im 
portance and so individual in its meth 
ods of operations as to require separate 
and distinct consideraton. Operations, 
methods, procedures ar¢ 
unduplicated in any other industry. 

Meat packing accounts for 
one-third of the total value of all foods 
Individual divisions of the meat pack 
ing industry, such as sausage manufac 
turing, exceed in size many entire in 
dustries producing food products. 

While it outranks all other divisions 


policies, and 


almost 


of the food field in production and 
value of products, it is a relatively 
close knit, concentrated market. Al 


though plants in the field tend to locate 
livestock production, they art 
uniformly distributed throughout the 
country. Plant locations are such as t 
make contact, sales and service calls by 
manufacturers relatively simply and 
economical to maintain. 


near 
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Scope of Industry . 
The meat packing and allied indus- How Meat Production (Value) Compares with Other Foods 


tries consist of eight manufacturing 
divisions: Meat packers; sausage 
manufacturers; shortening manufac- 
turers; oleomargarine manufacturers; 
glue and gelatin manufacturers; meat 
eanners, dog food manufacturers and 
grease and tallow manufacturers. 
Although each represents a separate 
and distinct type of plant many of the 
problems, equipment and _ operating 
methods are similar. 

The meat packing industry is the 
main source of raw materials for its 
| allied members and the principal meat 
packing plants perform the same oper- 
ations as the various other divisions of 
the field. In other respects, also, their 
functions are interlocking. 

Major division of the field is made 


' up of 2,225 U. S. meat packers who 
e conduct their own slaughter of live 
stock to be sold as fresh meats or to be 
n used in processing of cured meat prod- 
o icts, canned meats and sausage as well 
da as manufacture of by-products. 
, In smaller plants, whether intrastate 
rs or inter-state, the heads of the concer 
¢ normally do the purchasing after ob 
- taining and considering recommenda- 


tions of associates and employes. 

% Second largest division of the meat 
industry consists of 977 U. S. sausage 
manufacturers, who engage in the 
processing of sausage, meat loaves, 
and canned meat specialties, but do 
not generally conduct slaughtering o1 
carry on by-product manufacturing 

















a operations. 
vi Renderers specialize in the manufac 
1s ture of inedible animal products National Provisioner 
at greases, oils, tallows, animal feeds, 
6% fertilizers, bone and similar items. The 
~* other members of the field manufacture : 
ab shortenings and cooking oils, oleo- ishing meat, but many other desper- tines make casings for sausages, tennis 
margarine, dog food, glue, soap and ately needed by-products. Wool and racquet strings, musical instrument 
ule countless other by-products. The ren- leather, oils and soaps, chemical curled strings, and surgical sutures. 
™ lerers and other by-products manufac- hair, glycerin fertilizers, medical su E ° 
ent turers in the U. S. operate 1,097 plants. ‘és, pharmaceuticals, cleansers and quipment 
og To summarize, the meat packing /!¥bricants are but a few of the long In manufacturing and processing 
itl dustry is comprised of 4,425 plants list of by-products meats, the regular routine involves tak 
101 n the United States and Canada: In general, by-products fall into two ing the animals through the slaughter 
Mat ee Sa pace oo classes, edible and inedible. The edible ing and dressing departments, then to 
i! ancien gel "¢ ~ wepangestean faotune “'g4, Products range all the way from albu- the cooler and on to the cutting depart- 
in shortening manufacture *6 men used in cake frosting to sausage ment, with the resulting products pro- 
etl oe en ee ix casings. The inedible products run ceeding through the curing, rendering, 
rate Seat canners 64 through a range almost unbelievable. sausage, cooking, smoking, canning, 
on eS Sa - Hides and skins are the most import- casing, oleomargarine, shortening, gela- 
are Production ant inedible by-products. The feet pro- tin, specialties, glue, ete., departments. 
; ; : ai duce feeds and fertilizer; sinews of the Stainless steel and other non-corro- 
nost Companies in the | - &. produce be- feet are used for glue and gelatin; sive equipment to provide the utmost in 
yods ween 21 and 22 billion pounds of mom bones of the feet furnish products used sanitation and cleanliness is to be 
ack oducts annually, which is consider- all the way from manufacture of ice found throughout all departments of 
ifac bly above the Sve: Sree and cream and candy through buttons, meat packing, Sausage manufacturing 
in till not so far from peak production knife and umbrella handles. on to and by-products plants. Tile sidewalls 
evels of 1943-44. [See accompanying  neatsfoot oil used in leather and tex- and vitrified brick or tile floors are con- 
et able of meat production. ] tile finishing. The hoofs furnish plas- sidered necessary to proper sanitation. 
and Me! ne . a... ter retardant, combs, and hairpins. Air conditioning has proved of great 
ively ee - yy . per From catt le heads alone, dice, pipe importance throughout the entire meat 
A 147 23'300,000.000 2.422.000 000 Stems, fertilizers and pharmaceutical packing industry. The control of hu- 
ocat 16 22,961,000,000 2,138,000,000 products are made. Blood is used in a_ midity, air circulation and temperature 
145 23,.691,000,000 2,.132,000,000 : = . . . . 
are 44 >4'670.000.000 3.203.000.0090 Wide range of manufacturers from dye- in the manufacture of highly perishable 
- the 37-41 average 17,642,000,000 1,964,000,000 setting agents for textile manufacture meats and by-products is necessary to 
as t to clarifying agents for wine. Hog hair prevent spoilage, reduce shrinkage 
lls by By-Products is used for cushions, box car insulation, and produce uniform quality products. 
and The meat packing industry produces wall board, and air filters for Pullman The industry is an important user of 
t only millions of pounds of nour- car air conditioning units. The intes- coal, motor trucks, refrigerated freight 
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THE MARKET 


The meat packing market is big it's 
one-third of the entire food industry 

and concentrated! Only 4,425 man 
ufacturing plants produce 23.530, 
OO.000 pounds of meat and meat 
products annually. with a value of 
$12.500,000,000, These plants buy 
in enormous quantities and their 
purchases in lude almost everything. 
The National Provistoner can supply 
detailed information on pure hases of 


spe ifie products 


Veat packers buy steadily throughout 
the veatr Veat products are so essen 
tial that meat packing is unaffected 
fluctua 


Although 


meat fresh ma processed, accounts 


by many factors that cause 


tions in other industries 


for the greatest part of the industry s 


Volume by-products are many and 
varied. Cleansers, adhesives. phat 
tical and surgical products 
‘ irgine, shortenings. and gelatin 
nly begin the long list. To make and 
irket these many products, meal 
mache! Puy ind use almost every 
art ndustrial equipment sup 

lies ! redients and SCTVICCSs 


BUYING TRENDS TODAY 
Vi il packers are 


R 
il replace 


continuing in high 
ent of equipment ind 
rams make this 
of Amer is most active markets 


294 


plant expansiot pre 


Use both ...to sei 


‘to the $12,500,000,000 


meat packing 


industry... 


in addition to being one of the big- 
gest. Production setups are being 


modernized. New and = improved 


products are ready for large-scale 


production and distribution. Two 


successive nationwide surveys by 
The National Provisioner show that 
the meat packing industry is now 
buying up to nine times as much as 
the pre-war average . . a market 


’ 
three times as active as in 1946! 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
EDITORIAL LEADERSHIP 


Th people ol The 


sioner s editorial stafl 


National Prov 
average 16 
years of experience in the meat 
packing field 


the meat packing business, how they 


Thev know the men in 


think. what they want and need in 
their industry magazine. The Pro 
isioner is better staffed for nation 
wide coverage of the industry. 

One editorial feature. market news 
ind livestock reports. is a weekly 
summary of the special service which 
L500 packers pay S72 
daily. Its essential information and 


a vear to get 


the greater part of itis published only 
| \ Phe Nation al Provisione r. 


Complete news coverage of Wash 
ington. the industry, and of personali- 
ties: operating methods: informa 
llon on new equipment, management, 


maintenance. and dozens of other 


+ 

a 

subjects are all reflections of the in 
terests and information 
meat packing executives. Add to all 
these a vigorous editorial policy that 
has been used consistently for better 
ment of the industry, and you hav: 
a publication that has made itself ar 


integral part of the industry it has 
served since 1891—57 vears! 


LEADERSHIP MEANS 
READERSHIP 


We had an independent resear h or 


needs ol 


ganization ask executives in the meat 
packing industry what they think o! 
The National Provisioner. This 
what they found out from 476 inte: 
views with officials in 198 plants. 
\lmost three out of four—(73% ) 
of the executives who receive mo! 
than one trade publication, said th 
The Provisioner is the most useful 
the conduct of their business. 


There was an average of 2.4 read 
per copy. (That surprised us, | 
cause a lot of our subscribers h 
The Provisioner sent to their hom 


so thev Il have time to read it th 


oughly.) The Provistoner had 44.4 
more actual readership than 

nearest publication. When ask 
which industry publication — th 


recommend for advertising to n 
par kers. The 


8-to-1 choice! 


Provisioner was 
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lf you want the complete story of the 

survey. well be glad to show it to 

vou. You'll see there's no guesswork 

about The Provisioner s readership 
and leadership! 


ADVERTISING 


Manufacturers who sell to meat pack- 
ers know where they get results. The 
Provisioner carries three times the 
annual advertising volume, twice the 
number of advertisers, &.5 times the 
number of exclusive advertisers and 
8.5 times the number of agencies 
using The Provisioner exclusively to 
reach meat packers. That's top rat- 
ing by the advertisers and agencies 
who know the meat packing industry. 
Of all advertising in The Provisioner, 
89.9% is bought by advertisers who 
use it continuously year after year. 
These old friends used 1.683 pages 
Another 1O1 advertisers 
started or resumed advertising aftet 


last vear. 


a lapse of a year . used 191 pages. 


Right now. The Provisioner’s adver 


tisers are getting unprecedented 
value circulation is at an all-time 
high! 

COVERAGE 
How The Provisioner delivers top 


buying power in the meat packing 
In the plants doing 97% 
of total volume, your advertising in 
The Provisioner gets to 90.39 of the 


buying deci- 


industry! 


executives who make 
sions. You get plant penetration, too, 
from junior executives on the way up, 
to top management officials who have 
been subscribers to The National 


Provisioner for many years. 


CIRCULATION 


The National Provisioner’s average 
et paid circulation, in the first six 
nonths of 1948, was 8.825—an all- 
time high. It’s the only fully paid. 
\BC-audited circulation in the meat 
racking field. Basic rate is $4.50, or- 
lered one year at a time. The Pro- 
isioner is the industry magazine that 
rae king executives buy because they 
ant get The Provisioner editorial 
overage in give-away publications. 
\verage total readership is 21,180 
ased on average of 2.4 readers pet 
ypy. All subscription orders are re- 
ived by mail. The Provisioner uses 
. cut price clubs, premiums, or high 
essure field solicitors to build cir- 
lation. Renewals have averaged 
19% over the past five years. 
member how the meat packing in- 
stry is concentrated into 4,425 
ints? Well. The Provisioner’s cir- 
lation in those plants is 6.850. 
at’s T7.9% of The Provisioner’s 
culation, concentrated in the manu- 
turing plants that buy equipment, 


supplies, ingredients, service. Re- 
member, The Provisioner goes to 
companies that do 97% of the in 
dustry’s $12,500,000.000 — volume. 
When youre in The Provisioner, 
you re in the main tent, talking to a 
responsive audience that does volume 
buying. 

Here’s the business analysis ol The 
Provisioner’s subscribers. Manufac- 
turers (meat packers, sausage manu- 
facturers, renderers and by-products 
manufacturers, executives and em- 
ployees ) 6.850: wholesalers ( brokers. 
sales agents, ete.) 1,039; retailers 
131: miscellaneous 708: unclassified 
66; total, 8,794, based on May |. 
1948 issue. 


SERVICES 
The Provisioner sends out a special 
Newsletter with. red-hot information 
on plant expansion, new companies, 
personnel changes. In 1947, we sent 
out a total of 621 sales tips and live 
leads. an average of 52 per month. 
Through the first six months of 1948, 
we averaged 60 tips pel month, a to- 
tal of 358. 
This is special information that The 
Provisioner gets because its large 
staff has built up friendly personal 
contacts through their vears in the 
meat packing field. We get informa- 
tion quicker—and give our friends a 
head start to go after the business. 
The Provisioner’s comprehensive file 
of market studies gives definite ap- 
plications and purchasing data fo 
specific produc ts. We've studied this 
market for years, and we know it 
thoroughly. The data we've assem- 
bled are yours for the asking. 





ANNUAL MEAT PACKERS 
GUIDE 
Here’s the year ‘round coverage you 
need to make certain your selling 
story facts about your product and 
what it can do—is in the hands of 
the men who do the buying and spe 
cifying in the meat packing industry. 
You'll agree, at no other time can 
advertising work with such complete 
effectiveness as when the buyer is 
actually looking for it. 


AT THE FINGERTIPS OF 
16,250 BUYING OFFICIALS 
An average of 2.5 key buying and 
planning officials use each copy of 
the Guide (general managers, super- 
intendents, purchasing 
agents and other department heads 
who do the actual buying and speci- 

fying), according to a survey. 


engineer®rs, 


Guaranteed circulation of the 1949 
{nnual Meat Packers Guide is 6.500 
copies that’s one or more copies in 
every meat packing and allied manu- 
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facturing plant in the United States 
and Canada. Its on the desk when 
product selection starts—when buy- 
ers want to know what to buy, who 
makes it. and the nearest sales office. 
Buvers use the Annual Meat Packers 
Guide because it gives basic industry 
data in quick reference form. They 
find it a great time saver in locating 
a reliable index 
of reliable firms, and they feel that 
the firms listed and advertised in the 
Guide are stable and reliable because 


sources of supplies: 


their names and products appear 


from year to year. 
Proof of the importance of the Guide 
the industry’s buying and reference 
directory—is evidenced by the in- 
creasing recognition and acceptance 
by national advertisers. Four times 
more advertisers now use the Guide 
and advertising volume has more 
than doubled since its first edition in 
1939. 
\s an advertiser in the Annual Meat 
Packers Guide, vou get three special 
advantages——at no extra cost: (1) 
Your listings in the Buyers’ Directory 
Section. are emphasized with a bold- 
face star-- your product gets first at- 


tention. (2 


' Cross reference to adver- 
tising is used when it gives additional 
buying information other than pred- 
uct listing (3) Your branch offices 
and exclusive distributors are includ- 
ed in the Advertisers Index. All three 
make it easier for buyers to buy your 
product. 

By placing your catalog information 
and sales story adjacent to listings of 
your products. you will make certain 
that applic ations. sizes. specifications 
information 
buyers are constantly at their finger- 
tips for planning and buying. 


and othe needed by 


The Netional 


a4 





AND ANNUAL MEAT PACKERS GUIDE 


THE PERFECT COMBINATION 


407 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 
LESTER |. NORTON Vice. Pres. and Gen. Mgr 
EDWARD R. SWEM Editor-in-Chief 
Cc. W. MAGNUSON. Editor, Meat Packers Guide 
HARVEY W. WERNECKE. Moar. Advertising Sales 
FRANK S. EASTER Promotion and Research 
REPRESENTATIVES 
FRANK N. DAVIS, H. SMITH WALLACE 
JOHN L. McGUIRE 
Chicago 5, 407 S. Dearborn St., Wabash 0742 
CHAS. W. REYNOLDS and LILLIAN KNOELLER 
740 Lexington Ave., New York 22, Plaza 5-3237 
DUNCAN A. SCOTT & CO 
San Francisco 4, Mills Building, Garfield 7950 


Los Angeles 13, 408 Pershing Sq. Bidg., Mich. 6203 


MOST IMPORTANT PUBLICATION 


IN THE FOOD FIELD SINCE 1891 
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cars, containers and cartons, salt, re- 
frigerating machinery, scales of all 
kinds, truck and automobile tires, in- 


sulation, industrial trucks, motors, 
steam and power, and many other com- 


modities. 


All kinds of used for 
handling products throughout the plant. 
Gravity conveyors used most in- 
asmuch as the livestock is usually 
slaughtered at the top of the building 
and the gravitate down in 


older, multi-story plants. 


conveyors are 


are 


products 


However, in recent years there has 
been a noticeable trend away from 
multi-story plant design toward the 
construction of single-story plants, 
because one-level production is more 
efficient and economical. This has 


necessitated a change in _ product- 
handling methods, more extensive use 
of materials-handling equipment, and 
utilization of power-driven horizontal 


conveying machinery and devices. 


Market Factors 
The 


achieved 


packing industry recently 
new production and earnings 
a result of unprecedented 
meat and other packing- 
house products, accompanied by rising 
Sustained physical volume of 
meat production, decreased taxes, and 
price and subsidy rises enabled the in 
peacetime 


meat 


records as 
demand for 


prices. 


dustry to exceed previous 


levels. 


According to a study by Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago reported in 
The National Provisioner, all sizes of 
meat packing firms have greatly im 
proved their financial These 
six factors have combined to put the 
meat packing industry in a far stronger 
than manufacturing in 


position. 


position other 


dustries: 

110% in 
sales between and 1944; 
small and medium companies averaged 


increase of 
1939 


l. Average 


volu rile 


150% and large firms, 105%. 

2. Sharp price rises between 1939 
and 1943 and since meat decontrol in 
October, 1946: the index to wholesale 
prices of meats (Bureau of Labor) 
was 77.2 in 1939, rose to 110.3 in 1943, 
13.2 in 1947, and 217.1 in March, 1948 
(19076 100) 


in turnover of 
from 17 
inventor 
outbreak 


Increase of 50° 
receivables 
up in 
war's 


nventories and 


and 7 days’ 


sales tied 
receivables at 


lown to 14 and 26 days by 1945. 
1. Higher average wartime earn 
of 11.2 of net worth compared 
with 3.3 for the 1929-40 period. 

5. Greater liquidity cash and 
marketable securities doubled—a huge 
reservoir of funds for new construc- 
tion, modernization of equipment and 
ncreased mechanization 

6. Working capital is larger and 


lower 


liabilities are 
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*Meats Processed Under Federal 





Inspection 
(000 Ibs.) (000 Ibs.) 
1947 1946 

Bacon (sliced) 589,091 522,918 
Beef placed in cure 124,029 68,442 
Pork placed in cure 3,029,593 2,577,861 
Beef smoked and/or dried : 68,103 28,072 
Pork smoked and/or dried 1,840,341 1,599,312 
Sausage 1,402,560 1,398,642 
Meat loaf, head cheese, etc 191,123 208,409 
Bacon (sliced 589,091 522,918 
Cooked beef 33.339 24.726 
Cooked pork 526,138 426,106 

Canned meat and meat food 
products ...1,518,551 1,735,453 
Lard 2,867,485 2,310,028 
Pork fat 140,331 135,105 
Oleo stock 100,404 81,867 
Edible tallow 88,432 62,150 
Shortening compound 253,774 263,166 
Oleomargarine 745,645 572,529 
Containing animal fat 36,292 33,284 
Miscellaneous 60,478 40,452 


*These figures repreesnt “inspection pounds” 
as some products may have been inspected and 
recorded more than once due to having been 
subjected to more than one distinct processing 
treatment, such as curing and then canning. 





Capacity for canning enormous war- 
time volume of meat products has been 
turned to canning of meat specialties 
for civilian consumption—ready-pre- 
pared dishes adapted to average-fam- 
ily wants and needs. Thus, meat pack- 
and manufacturers con- 

wholesale meat that otherwise 
below-cost into high- 


ers Sausage 
vert 
would be sold at 
profit specialty items. 


Only limited, must construction was 
undertaken in the war years—enough 
to expand certain facilities to meet 
war demands. Now the “normal re- 
placements” of five years are being 
made as quickly as possible in the 
interests of efficiency and economy. 


New construction and equipment 
purchases in 1948 and 1949 will be 
seven to nine times expenditures in a 
“normal” pre-war year. This applies 
to both specialized packing house ma- 
chinery and general industrial equip- 
ment and supplies of all kinds. 


The meat packing industry provides 
a constant market, because production 
is unaffected by every condition affect- 
ing general business activity. There is 
only one force—livestock supply—that 
affects production, sale and delivery 
of meat. As livestock supplies increase, 
the activity in the meat packing indus- 
try increases in direct proportion. As 
long as livestock is available, the meat 
industry continues to operate. 
the meat packing in- 
operates it must maintain or 
equipment. 


packing 
And as 
dustry 


long as 


replace 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of mar- 
ket data information are available with- 
out charge (while supply lasts) to adver- 
tisers and agency executives. They may 
be obtained through INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING. 
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Data (Based on 
Presentation Out- 


New Market-Media 
NIAA Standard 
line) 


A graphic story telling which plants 
produce the $12,500,000,000 annual in- 


dustry volume, their location, meat 
products processed, equipment, prod- 
ucts and services meat packers use 


and buy, how to reach and influence 
buying executives. Also very complete 
data on the history, editorial program, 
circulation and advertising record of 
The National Provisioner. Available 
from The National Provisioner. 


Extent of New Construction, 
Expansion, Modernization and 
Equipment Purchases in The Meat 


Packing Industry 


An authentic report of what meat 
packers, sausage manufacturers, ren- 
derers and meat canners are planning 
and additional facilities they expect to 
install. Results of an exclusive sur 
vey of most plants in the meat packing 
and allied industries. Issued by The 


National Provisioner. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are 
printed in bold face: unsupported statements. 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulc- 
tion figures shown are for the six-month pe 
riod ending Dec, 31, 1947.) 





”-_-_- , 
cA NBT 
-—-_ 
Meat Magasine, 664 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11. E. B. Nattemer, Publisher 
Est. 1934. Type page, 7x10. Trim size 
e%x1ll. Published 5th. Forms close 23rd 
Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation 11,283; (gross) 12,350. 
hates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $214.50 $121.00 $ 71.5 
6 192.50 104.00 57.76 
12 170.50 96.25 §2.25 
Standard red, $35: bleed, 10%. 
Meat Packers Guide, Amnual, 407 5S 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5. Published by 
National Provisioner, Inc. Fst. 1938 
Controlled. Trim size, 8%x10%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published in June. Forms 
close Feb. 15. Agency discounts, 15-2 


Circulation (Swern), 6,500. Rates per 


page—l1 page, $260; 2 pages, $240; 4 
pages, $212.50; 6 pages, $183.33; 8 pages 
$156.25: 16 pages, $146.88 


Standard red, $90. 
Inserts furnished by advertiser ready f 
binding 4 page $440: & nagwes, $625 l 
$815; 16 pages 


24 pages 





pares, 


1.200 


PpAReCS, G1i,Viv 


Provisioner, The, 407 S. Dear 
born St., Chicago 5. Published by The Na 
tional Provisioner. Inc. Est. 1891. Meat 
packing and allied industries (manufac 
turing plants only), Subscription, $4.5 
Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x! 
Published every Saturday. Forms close 


National 


10 days prec. Agency discounts, 15 
Circulation, 8,684; (gross), 9,107. Mar 
ifacturers, 6,634 wholesalers, 1,113; r 
tailers 150 others 706 Rates—Les 
than 3 pages, $240 pages, $225 f 
pages, $215 9 pages $200; 13 pag 
$180; 26 pages, $150: 52 pages, $120 


Standard red, $40; bleed, $25 
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Freight Transportation and Distribution 


(See also Aviation: Automotive Industry: Distribution Services: Railroads; Refrigerating Industries) 





Industrial Traffic 
Management 


The work of the industrial traffic 
manager embraces control of all phases 
of transportation service required by 
ndustry. The traffic manager enters 
the picture when the site for a manu- 
facturing plant is being selected. Ac- 
‘eptance and sale of a product fre- 
juently hinge on his ability to co- 
yrdinate manufacturing, transportation 
and distribution activities for his com- 
pany. 

Traffic World studies indicate the 
following as primary functions of the 
traffic manager: 

1. Selection of type of transporta- 
tion to be used for shipment, and selec- 
tion of the actual carrier in routing 
shipments by rail, truck, steamship or 


air 


2. To determine the need of, select, 


ind manage company-owned railway 
facilities, motor trucks, marine and 
floating equipment 
Supervision of packing, marking 

ind weighing of freight; and of the 
ading, bracing and shipping of out- 
ound freight. 

4. Determination of the relative de- 
rability of factory sites, based on 
types of transportation and rates avail- 
ible 

5. Arrange for warehousing and 


ther storage facilities. 


Traffic World also reports that 4,000 
mpanies originate two-thirds of all 
freight and express tonnage in the 
S. This represents a high concentra- 
n of demand for new packing and 

kaging techniques and materials; 
aterials-handling equipment, lift 

ecks and tractor trains; company- 
wned trucks, tractors, trailers, rail- 
vay and marine equipment; scales, re- 
frigeration machinery; traffic office sup- 
ies and communication and profes- 
nal services; books and _ courses, 
eight guides and insurance. 


Railroads 


freight traffic of Class I roads dur- 
the first four months of 1948 
ounted to 197,766 million ton-miles, 
lecrease of 5.2% from the compar- 
le 1947 period. Freight revenue, how- 
r, was $2,448,200,000, a gain of 9.9% 
ve 1947. The increased income was 
primarily to increases in rates. 


By the middle of 1948, the roads had 
their loss in car loadings to 3.5%, 
ch with higher rates, promised ade- 
ite income for the first time in many 


irs 


Annual Freight Volume of Railroads 
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With this better prospect, railroads some drastic changes in the metabolism 


drove hard to make badly needed im- of the field. Talk of consolidations was 
provements. Gross capital expenditures in the air, and Traffic World was con 
1 ig 1e firs : or oO J48 re 
during the first quarter of 194 were qucting a vigorous campaign to reduce 
$262.2 million, compared with $150.6 :' o ; 

: the 30,000 trucking organizations into 


for the 1947 period. Indicated gross cap- 
ital expenditures for the first nine 
69.2 cient number. 


Oo ¢ 


a smaller, more compact and more effi- 


months were $691.3 million, o1 
above the 1947 figure. Testimony before a Congressional 

Shortage of freight cars remained committee indicated that of these 30,- 
acute in 1948. As of May 1, all roads 000 operators, 26° operated only one 
had 135,176 new cars on order. The truck: 44% operated one or two; 56% 
shortage of coal hoppers was regarded operated one to three and 92% oper- 
as the worst since 1922, with little re- ated fewer than ten. Only 7% of the 
lief in sight until the spring of 1949. : 


companies are Class 1 carriers with 
However, progress was made in other 


direction revenue of $100,000 or more and they 
' , operated an average of only 29 vehicles. 
Class 1 railroads and railroad-owned : 
private-controlled refrigerator car com- This testimony also developed the 
panies put 50,918 new freight cars in statement that the average age of 
service in the first six months of 1948, trucks in this country has risen from 
compared with 20,735 in the same period 5.6 years in 1941 to 8.3 years at the 
in 1947. In the month of June, 1948, the ¢jose of 1947. Needed are 1,250,000 new 
“s “VE < nets > G ROA > UR Proic 
railroads installed 9,835 new freight trucks to replace an equal number of 
cars. This was the greatest number of me ; 
neha old ones. Financing remains a problem. 
new freight cars installed in service ; , a 
in any month since April 1942. The industry is reducing some of its 
Those installed in the six-month pe- handicaps by close co-operation. Inter- 
riod this year were as follows: 20,905 Change of equipment is creating the 
box cars which included 19,872 plain advantages of a closely integrated net- 
and ventilated and 1,033 automobile; work in many instances. This plan is 
20,972 hopper including 815 covered feasible, however, only in_ localized 
hoppers; 5,053 gondolas; 3,530 refrig- operation. 
erator; 42 flat, 250 stock and 166 mis- 


: The industry is waging an aggres 
cellaneous freight cars. 


sive safety campaign and has reduced 
. accidents by one-third. A hodge-podge 
Truck Transportation of state regulations handicaps truck 

The trucking industrv was in urgent operators. In spite of these drawbacks 
need of new equipment in 1948, and 277 carriers making regular reports 
this shortage seemed likely to lead to are moving 34 million tons a year. 
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FREIGHT TRANSPORTATION AND 


DISTRIBUTION 





Experimentation continues in radio 
for motor freight truck operation, and 
within a relatively short time an ex- 
tensive radio network will provide con- 


stant voice contact between trucks en 
route and their terminals. Traffic de- 
partments may recall trucks when 
necessary; will check frequently on 


their progress; will co-ordinate all 
truck movements for any one carrier; 
due to truck failure; 
trucks in transit 


will reduce delays 
will route 
found expedient. 


and re as 


Airlines 


The 16 


ported a 


the U. S. re- 


of 
143.5% in freight 


lines 


of 


trunt 
1947 wg: 


il! 


ton miles and will chalk up another im- 
pressive increase in 1948. The 1947 fig 
ire for freight ton miles was 35,143,- 
785, compared with 14,433,101 in 1946. 


Freight ased from $2,256, 


000 to $5.183.700 Operati 


revenue incre 
gy expenses 
venue by aT 


exceeded re arrow 


n 1947, but air freight will 


marge 


probably 


pull the airline out of the red in 1948. 

\ certificate I accounted for 
64 million ton miles of freight in 1947 
and ‘ certificated operations brought 
he total ‘ LOO n lor according to 
the CAB 

The CAB ied an ordet April 
4s, ree ! ca perator to oO 
erve mini ‘ yf | to 16 cent 
ito ‘ 

For e fi q rter of 1948 » es 
iblished airlu rried 13.800,000 tor 
rile of tre nt i yf 68.2 el 
M47. Screntifi " noe are he 
! ae ed ree ‘ 
Loss and Damage 

Freight clair 1947 an inted ( 
£150 millior ‘ cl W le mall re 
il to tre t reve i wa large 
enough to win the concentrated atten 
on of the tra portation field. The ir 
l I a ik ne intensive study of 
ishiont materia and ha developed 
he following device 

(a) Specia containe! empl ng 
pri I ‘ ist rap to wW en i 
voke holdis he merchandise is fas 
ened. TI nd of apparatus has fre 
quent applica ! the electronic tube 
dustry, for the transportation of the 
irwe more expensive tubes, 

ib) Dic cut form and containe! 


pecially adapted to suit the weight and 


hape oft the mercnandise. 

(c) Cushioning material wraps whicl 
employ the use of springy cushionins 
naterial as a complete overwrap fo! 


the unit rT} called a 


flotation” 


frequently 
vack, The 

rl 
i 


1oost 


cushioning mate 
form, or 
blar ket , et 
springback 


this na 


wool, 


made up 
Products 


characteristics 


ial may be 


! pads, sleeve 
} good 
for packs of 


ol wood 


aving 


ture are wood excel 
shredde d 


hair, 


newsprint 
cellu- 


and tissue, animal creped 


ood fiber felt. ets 


ose wadding, Ww 
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Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information published by Business Pub- 
lications covering this field, are available 
without charge (while supply lasts) to adver- 
tisers and agency executives. They may be 
obtained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


A Guide to Effective Freight Transpor- 
tation Promotion 


This is a 50-page working manual on 
freight transportation promotion—mo- 
tor truck, rail, water, and air. It discus- 
ses (1) the opportunity for promotion of 
war and post-war freight services, (2) 
use of freight services and the factors 


in industry to be cultivated, (3) in- 
fluencing factors in the selection of 
freight services, (4) problems. en- 
countered in the selection of freight 
carrier service, (5) what shippers 


want stressed in freight advertisements, 
(6) figures on readability of freight 
advertising in the preferred business 
in the field, (7) examples of 
freig] 


magazine 


current nt campaigns. 


World Ports Cargo Handling Number 


The May, 1948, issue of World Ports 
provides a reference source for manu- 
facturers a materials-handling equip- 
Included is a survey of the in- 
dustry’s equipment require- 
of 


ment. 
handling 
ments Using a cross section 66 


waterfront terminal firms, the survey 
shows that this group invested $4 mil- 
lion in mechanical handling equipment 
for general cargo in recent years and 
plans an additional million dollar in- 
vestment. 


Associations 

American Assn. of Port Authorities, 
815 Washington Bldg., Washington 5, 
D. C. 

American Transit 
son Ave., New York. 


Assn., 292 Madi- 


American Trucking Assns., Inc., 1424 
16th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


999 


one 


American Warehousemen’s Assn., 


W. Adams St., Chicago. 

Associated Traffic Clubs of America, 
300 Majestic Bldg., Indianapolis. 

Assn. of American Railroads, Trans- 
portation Building, Washington, D. C. 

Assn. of Refrigerated Warehouses, 
222 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


Highway Transport Assn., 90 West 
St., New York. 

Independent Movers & Warehouse- 
men’s Assn., Star Bldg., Washington, 
D.C 


Master Truckmen of America, 200 


W. 34th St., New York. 


Publications 


| Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements 


light face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 


Better Shipping Manual, 425 Fourth Ave 


? ut hed by Shippir 
I Est 139. Subs ptior 
“+ 
Pul la Forn T 5 
Cir | ‘ . z 
I 22 
s s | £ 
$ ble $21 
$2 
Columbia Review, Vi | r? 1s St 
rt ; Or a r.DD 
~ rin? , : Tr ry 
. Publis 
l Sat ra Ao 
t t Ra 
I I %, | 
0 
Commercial News, Finar Center 
Bids I \ ele {$ Pub hed by C. A 
’ ul Ket 191? Subsecriptior 3 
yl I 10% x16 Published Tuesday 
Forn k da Agency discounts 
( ation, & 7 Rates, per incl 
$2.8 l times, $2.38 26 times 
I times, $2.03 
Distribution Age. 
' 
mee LIS It = 


Distribution and Warehousing Directory. 


‘2nd St New yr l Published 

cr nc Inc. Est. 1901 Price, $5 
rir siz S%x1ll\% Type page, 7x10 
Purb ad iT la Agency discounts 
( t (Swern), 11,500, Traffic 
I ‘ other executive 1.466 
irehe 1,52 earriers & frt. fwdrs 

‘ Rat 1 page, $150; % page, $12 

page, $90; % page, $55 
red, $40; bleed, $15 
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Furniture Warehouseman. 1018 S. Wa- 





h Ave ( ) Official paper Na 
nal Furniture War usemé Ass’r 
I Subscriptic $7.50. Type pag 
x blished t For 15th 
\ t unt Ciré tic 
0 I 
Time 1 Page % Pag a 
} ¢ 7 : 2 o ' 
. 
12 g 
— 
Mat) 
Leonard's Guide, | N. ( rk St Cc} 
go 1 Published by G. I Leonard & 
cr Est 1912. Trim size, 914x12. Type 
page, 8x) D1 Published annually, revised 
quarte rly Forms close 10th month pre 
ceding 4 editions, one each for New 
York City, Chicago, Philadelphia and the 
Universal edition which is applicable 
from any shipping point. Agency di 
counts 5-0 on ins icited contract 
Circulation, 18,280; (gross), 18,422. I 
rect shippers, 18,115 thers, 372. Ra 


(per annum) 

Editior Page Page 4, | 
Universal $350.01 $250.00 $175 
New York 225.00 150.00 90.0 
Chicago 190.00 130.00 R0.0% 
Philadelphia 50.00 100.00 60.! 


New Orleans Port Record, 2 Canal St 
New Orleans 6, La. Published by Board o 


Commissioners, Port of New Orleans: 
Est. 1942 Controlled. Trim size, 9x1: 
Type page, 7%x10. Published 5th. Form 
lose 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2 Cir 
culation, 5,550. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
$150.00 $ 85.00 $ 45.0 
6 115.00 67.50 35.0 
12 100.00 60.00 30.0 
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$20 A YEAR—-84.31°. RENEWALS 
NO SUBSCRIPTION SOLICITORS 


Mechanized Freight Handling and 
Packaging Section Each Month 


This “how” and “news” section is part of the second issue 
each month. Editorially it deals with every aspect of freight 
handling and packaging in connection with operations of 
shipping and receiving departments in industry and in all 
types of transportation companies. Mechanized Freight 
Handling and Packaging advertising is carried right in the 


section. 








The New 41-Year-Old Traffic World 


is the only weekly newsmagazine in transportation and distribution 


Write for sample copies. Traffic World was completely redesigned in 1918 


rede partmentalized——with expanded services ) 








R EPORTING more first hand news developments 
on transportation and distribution than any other 
publication. TRAFFIC WORLD is the every day 
working tool of transportation executives throughout 


the nation. 


Shippers. carriers, traffic bureaus, freight for- 
warders, ete.. look to TRAFFIC WORLD each week 
lor unduplicated editorial coverage of important 
developments in the transportation field — current 
changes in rates. services and facilities of the rail- 
roads, motor truck and bus operators. airlines, steam- 
ship companies. warehouses, state and federal regu- 
latory matters, and including all matters pertaining 


to the preparation. handling and storage of freight. 


PRAFFIC WORLD represents transportation as a 
unit in the many complex phases of freight distribu- 
tion. Evidence of the high value traffic executives 
attach to TRAFFIC WORLD is the top yearly sub- 
scription price of $20 (no field selling organization. 
8L31L°° renewals). Beeause of the high subseription 
price. TRAFFIC WORLD has tremendous pass-on 
readership. Field checks prove that conservatively 
50.000 transportation executives see and read it each 


week. 


Founded 1907 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


418 SOUTH MARKET STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


District Offices: 122 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
640 Mason Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 
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Here’s what this unique 
market represents— 


TO CARRIERS—TRAFFIC 


TO WAREHOUSES 


TO EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS — TRA! 


FOR INDUSTRIAL SITES (Ra 


For specific figures and the complete market 
story on any or all of the above phases of 
TRAFFIC WORLD'S market, just write us for 
details. 
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New York Forwarder, 25 Beaver St., New 


York 4 Published by New York For 
warder & Foreign Shipper, Inc. Est. 1929 
Subscription $5 ype page ix9% 
Published Monday. Forms close Wednes 


lay Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 


200 Rates 
rime l Page % Pag % Page 
$120.01 $ 75.01 $ 48.00 
{ ve 0O0 Z.00 
tie *™ Of 
4 of ot 
Pacifie Shipper, 45 California St Sar 
‘ran < (‘a { Put shed bv |! ciftie 
hipper, Inc. Est. 1926. Subscription, $2 
Type page, 6%4x9% Published Monday 
Forr close Wednesday Agency dis- 
unts, 15-0 Rates 
I Pag Pa Page 
: é 4 $ ( : ».00 
if & cn 8.7 
Packing and Shipping, Masonic Bidg 
105 E. 7th St., Plainfield, N. J. Published 
Bonnell Publications, In¢ Est. 1873 
ibscription $2. Trin ze Stexll\& 
[ype page, 7x10 Published 15th. Forn 
lose Agency discount 10-2. Circu 
tion (Swern), 4.045. Kats 
Pas I ‘ , | 
14 
Shippers’ Guide, The, with Comparative 
Rate 17 W Monroe St Chicag« 6 
Published | Shippers Guide Co Inc 
Est. 18 Subscription, $1 Type page, 
x1 | juent revisions Forn 
Se lir \ ney t 
kh " | ‘ 
T 1 | Page % Page 


$ 90.00 

















Shipping Digest, 16 Bridge St. New 


York 4 Official paper of Foreign Com- 

merce Club of N. Y. Published by Ship- 

ping Digest, Inc. Est. 1923. Subscrip- 

tion, $5 Trim size, 8%xll. Type page, 

744x10 Published Monday. Forms close 

Wednesday. Agency discounts, 15 - 0. 
Circulation, 3,657 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

£115.00 = 60.00 $ 30.00 

100.06 5.00 28.00 

‘ 10. Of 0.00 25.00 

oO of 15.00 22? 00 


Shipping Management, 425 Fourth Ave., 


New York 16 Published by Shipping 
Management, Inc. Est. 1936. Subscription, 
$ rim size, 8%x1l1%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 10th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 10-2. Circulation, 9,000. Rates— 
Times | Page Page % Page 

] £°40. 0 $135.00 $ 80.00 

‘ 0.0 125.00 70.00 

: 00 115.00 65.00 
Standard color, $40; 1! ed, $: 

Tratie World, dvert neg office 418 3S 
Mark St., ¢ iz 7. Put hed by Tra 
Ser e ¢ ry | ri Sul ript 
! “x TyvI pa 

“ I Forn 
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Standard red, blue or yellow 


2 CF 


CANADA 


Shipping Directory. 


Canadian Ports & 


Gardenvale, Que Published by Nationa! 
Business Publications, Ltd Est. 1934 
Subscription, $2.50 Trim size, 5%x8% 
Type page, 4%x6% Published bi-annu- 
ally (next issue April, 1950) Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 1,000. Rates 

l page, $100; % page, $55; 4% page, $3 
Bleec 15% 


DCCABG a 


Storage and Distribution, 818 Richards 
St.. Vancouver, B. C., Can. Published by 
Roy Wrigley Printing & Publishing Co 


Ltd Est. 1915 Controlled Type page 
7%4,x10. Published monthly Forms close 
15th preceding Agency discounts 15-2 
Cireu ! Mar +4 1.735; (gross) 
I.S10. 
rime 1 Page Page % Page 
$ 70.0 = 40.00 $ 25.00 
‘ ot yn 5.00 »2.50 
' 79 : 
Cx r bleed 
Westrade Trattie Directory. Don 
Bank Blidge Var I ( Pul 
} \\ trad. I’ It 1% Sa} . 
$ vy pag 1 Put 
\I For I \ ! 
( Rat 















Tationide Wd Gade for 
. WAREHOUSING 

















GUARANTEED 11,000 CIRCULATION 
INCLUDING COMPLETE COVERAGE OF 
All INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MANAGERS 
PLUS TOP-RANKING BUYERS OF 
TRANSPORTATION 
WAREHOUSING 
HANDLING 
AND OTHER 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICES 
SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


. 
re THE ONLY DISTRIBUTION DIRECTORY, LISTING 
> GEOGRAPHICALLY AMERICAN AND CANADIAN 
f) | ST R B lj T | 0 N PUBLIC WAREHOUSE FACILITIES AND SERVICES. 
PUBLISHED YEARLY, GIVING UP-TO-THE-MINUTE 
AND FACTS AND DETAILS ESSENTIAL TO EVERY USER 


W A a [ 4 0) l} S | N C IN NEED OF DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING. 
100 EAST 42nd STREET + NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
| Q C T0 RY Telephone: MUrray Hill 5-8600 ws 


REPRESENTATIVES IN LOS ANGELES, CAL. * SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
CHICAGO, ILL. * PHILADELPHIA, PA. * CLEVELAND, O 
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Funeral Directors, Cemeteries 





There are about 1,400,000 deaths in 
the United States in a normal year. 
The 1939 Census of Business reported 
18,196 funeral embalmers 
crematories Trade estimates, 
however, are higher. The 1947 
edition of the American Blue Book of 
Funeral Directors listed 25.000 funeral 
lirecting establishments. 


directors, 
and 
much 


Likewise, while the 1939 Census of 
Business reported receipts of such es- 
tablishments as $261,617,000, the Bu- 


reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce estimated 1942 revenue at 
$337.3 million 
The Casket Manufacturers’ Associa- 
mon reported tre whole ale value of 
burial goods made in 1945 to be $75,- 
041,000, an average f $59.15 per fun 
eTai 
About 1 ! ood caskets are pro 
luced annually under normal conditions 
During the war restrictio1 on metal 
nereased the number several hundred 
he ind. Value of wood caskets mad 
104 va ~/ 60, 000 
Wood « kets ar id chestnut 
i} walnut ihogar re yood and 
itnert ‘ The re ine il ut 500 
inufacture 
Metal e mad I nec ! 
bt i I ‘ il all 
some i produced fron " 
2 | ‘ il el Cle L! 1i1' at 
po ed ofr uld lr 1941, value of 
eta ‘ ’ S25. 807,000, dec ining 
1,144,008 n iv Later figures ar 
iva ible r l el t mad 
1941 L: 
Plast caske nsiderable 
re lu the ir. but iuthor 
itive f é re available on the nu 
rer 
The Ame in Blue Book of Funeral 
Direct gives these additional figures 
the ait ] | ndaiming chemicals are 
d 1 | l panies with 1945 
ulus 53,000,000. Metal vault re 
roduced by 50 n ifacturers, n rf 
\ ure i) Value n 194 va 
160,000, 7 t ’ 139.585 
More tha 0 ill manufacturer 
rod te \ t bout 325.00 
" ule 4 Burial garment 
ire ice init I wi 12 
I et of the volume. Anr il 
‘ pr nat } Lor Cask 
iwal é onial lead, « 
: : all vhite brass, and of 
eache peak in 1941 witl 
< ‘) ereafte) fered fro? 
re r eS « neta 
i er redited vitl making 
» per er 2 e funeral arrange 
ment 
The modern mortuary, which is rap- 
idly becoming the accepted type of 


funeral 
tioned 


establishment, is 
and 
service ro 


air-condi 
chapel 
slumber room, office, dis- 
om, garage and motor equip- 
ment, storage in the basement 
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incorporates a oO! 
mm, 
play r 


vaults 


and in a few cases a crematorium and 
columbarium. The investment of such 
a building varies with location and 
furnishings. The country’s total invest- 
ment in such equipment is about $90, 
000,000. 

An important part of equipment 
bought by funeral directors consists of 
automobiles and other automotive ve- 
hicles. The funeral director as a rule 
also operates motor ambulances 


Cemeteries 


The modern cemetery is one of the 
most varied, and highly specialized 
iand developments and business enter- 
prises of modern times. 

As the great majority of cemeteries 
develop ground far in advance of pres- 
ent needs, it is estimated by The Amer 
ican Cemetery that there are close to 
1,000,000 of land devoted to 
cemetery purposes. Cemetery managers 
figure that it costs from $1,500 to $2,- 
500 to develop an acre of land for 
cemetery use, which price does not in- 
cost of the land 


maintenance opera 


acres 


the original ol 
for 


equipment. 


cl ide 
the expenditure 
tions and 

The annuai market totals 
$85,000,000, according to The American 
Cemetery. Maintenance equipment, in- 
cluding fencing, hose, paint, 
spraying equipment, sprinkling equip- 
ment, tents, and similar items 
amounts to $11,575,000. Nursery equip 
ment, including fertilizer, 
material, insecticides, spray and 
seeds, totals $23,530,000; autos, trucks 
trailers and automotive, 


cemetery 


mowers, 
tools 


greenhouse 


oil 


miscellaneous 


$13,750,000; road building and main- 
tenance, including graders, road mate 
rials and miscellaneous road equip- 


eo ne 


ment, $2,539,450; gasoline, oil and fuel 
oil, $14,150,000. Grave equipment and 


maintenance: bronze, $3,055,000; ce 


ment, $2,725,000; grave furnishings, 
$1,100,000; lowering devices, $875,000; 
markers, $2,045,000; wreaths, $3,000,- 
000; miscellaneous grave equipment, 
including granite, marble, etc., $1,000,- 
000. Miscellaneous equipment, includ- 
ing office supplies and equipment, sani- 
tary supplies, uniforms, insurance and 
unclassified, totals $5,500,000. 


Crematories, Mausoleums 


There are 207 crematories in the 
United States, Canada, Hawaii and 
Canal Zone, according to the Cremation 


Association of America. All but 12 are 


in the United States. 
The association’s quinquennial sur- 
vey indicated that there were 226,227 


cremations between 1939 and 1943, com- 
pared with 182,054 in the 1934-38 period. 
About one-half were in the Pacific Coast 
states. 

The 
are generally 
with cemeteries. 


325 mausoleums in the country 
operated in connection 


Associations 


American Cemetery Owners’ Assn., 
i427 I St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Assn. of American Cemeteries, Inc., 


A. I. U. Bldg., Columbus, O. 
Casket Manufacturers Assn. of Am 
erica, 628 Sycamore St., Cincinnati. 


Cremation Assn. of America, Route & 


130, Fresno, Calif. 


box 
Metal Burial Vault Mfrs. Assn., 
Krippendorf Bldg., Cincinnati 
National Concrete Burial Vault 


Assn., 2275 Scranton Road, Cleveland 
National Funeral Directors Assn., 

111 W. Washington St., Chicago. 
National Selected Morticians, 520 N 


Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Publications 


[Aucitee and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface: unsupported state- 


ments, lightiace. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six 


month period ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 


American Blue Book of Funeral Direc- 


tors, 330 W. 42nd St New York Put 
ed by Kates-Boylston Pubs., Inc. Est 
Subscription, $2 Trim size 8° 
r 4 , . v7 t hy! ’ Tne of 


, ’ ear | Ay 

: . 4 ‘ 

‘ t ! (Sworn), 
t 


ABC) 
\ 
) 


American Funeral Director, 330 W. 42r 
t New rk 8 ib! ed by Kate 
Publicatior In Est 1878 
$3 Trin size x12 T'wne 
| ' ! rh 
A‘ nt 
SUSI: p.200, | 
KR 
1 Pa Pa % Page 
1 S18 ¢ OR f $ 60.{ 
‘ 86 54.00 
15 81.01 50.00 
Standard colors, $¢ bleed, $1 


@ 


Casket and Sunnyside, 487 Broadw 
New York lL: Published by The Caske 
Est 1871 Subscript $3 rr 
x12? Type page 7 1/2x10 1 
| hed 10th. Forn close 25tl Ac 
cir ! S.113; £ S.0S7T I 
’ a and met 
ca . I 
Ra 
] ra I 4 Pa 
e18 e100 OF ¢ 58 
‘ x R5 00 52 
| 1 +n go 00 49.0 
~ . ed. $ 


Eastern States Funeral Director, 


Summer 8 Be f Mass. Publishe 
by Eastern States Publications, Inc. Es' 
1931. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12 
Type page 74x10 Published third Fr 
da \ Forms close 25th Agency dis 
e nt 15 Cire ition s89 Rate 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page Mortuary Management, §10 S. Robertson 
1 $ 92.00 $ 50.00 $ 29.00 Bivd., Los Angeles, 35. Published by Wil- 
6 78.00 43.00 25.00 liam Berg Est. 1914. Subscription, $: 
12 72.00 10.00 23.00 Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Pub 
Standard color, $30; bleed, 5%. lished lst. Forms close 25th Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates 
Embalmers’ Monthly, 230 E. Ohio St _ $1 Page 3° Py ‘ oe 
Chicago 11. Published by Trade Period é 119.00 64.00 " 40.00 
cal Lo Est 1892 Subscription, $3 Trin 12 108 00 60.00 :7.00 
size, »xiz. Type page, 7x10. Fublished standard color, $30; bleed, $4 
2. Circulation, 6,707 Rates a : ; 
le : Paes ~ ees % Pare Southern Funeral Director, 1070 Spring 
- $157.00 £7 00 En ¢*s3 a9. St. N. W., Atlanta, Ga. Published bv 
Veae tl ’ ba a 7 na ©. J. Willoughby. Est. 1918. Subscription 
- 134.50 Te 45.50 33 Trim size, 9x12 Type page, 7xl‘ 
l , OO 67.50 41.50 ad . . —— . Fo . 
$50: bleed. $7.50 ‘ublished 10th. Forms close 20th. Agenc; 
ore ve dei is elt discounts 10th. Circulation 3,171. Rates— 
i ‘ l Page % Page % Page 
Mid-Continent Mortician, Andrus Bide 1 $110.00 $ 60.00 $ 32.50 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. Published by Grant 6 100.00 52.50 27.50 
W iams Pub. Co. Est. 1924. Subscrip 1 90.00 50.00 26.25 
tio $3. Trim size 9x12. Type page Standard color, $30; bleed, $5 
x10 Published 10t} Forms close 30tl — 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,662 “— wD al 
R CEMETERIES 
1 Page 6 Page 4 Page ——— — —__— 
$ 95.00 $ 51.8 $ 27.52 American Cemetery, The, 330 W 42m 
f 85.00 $4.20 22.2 St New York 18. Published by Americar 
rf $1.6 21.50 ‘emetery Est 1929. Subscription, $% 
S | Zt x12 Type page, 7x10 Pub 
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lished 20th Forms close 5th Agenc\ 


discounts, 15-2 
1.700. Rates— 


rimes 1 Page 
l $155.00 
6 125.00 
12 110.00 


Standard red, $35; 


Circulation, (Sworn), 


% Page % Page 
$ 85.00 $ 47.00 
72.00 40.00 
65.00 35.00 


bleed, $5 





Composite Catalog for Cemeteries, Olds 
mar, Fla Published by Prettyman Pub 


Co Est. 1936 


Subscription. $5 Tyne 


page, 7x10. Published Jan. Forms close 
Nov. 1 Agency discounts, 1! 2. Circula~- 


tion, 5,000. Rates 
$165; 3 pages, $155; 


$105 


1 page, $17 2 pages 
4 pages, $145; 8 pages 





Modern Cemetery, 214 S Church St 
> by 


Rockford, I11 Published 
rie Subscription, $3 Tri: 


Est. 1891 


O H, San 


ize x12 Type page, 7%x10. Published 
15th Forms clos¢ 5th Agency dis- 
ounts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,000 Rates 
nes 1 Page \% Page % Page 
$ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.0' 
6 80.00 44.00 27.00 


12 72.00 


40.00 25.01 
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BEDDING MANUFACTURERS . | 
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BEDS, STUDIO COUCHES, PILLOWS, BEDSPRINGS., 

ey CGIK@ METAL BEDS, BUNKS AND BERTHS, COTS AND 
ROLLAWAYS, GLIDERS. 


STEEL PRODUCTS, MATTRESS AND SPRING MA- 
CHINERY AND SUPPLIES, MATTRESS AND UPHOL- 


They Buy STERY FABRICS, FILLING MATERIALS, SHIPPING 


SUPPLIES, LABELS AND TAGS 






And their only magazine is ‘‘Bedding’’ 
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ADVERTISING 
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in CIRCULATION 
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a f Be 
‘ % all 
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We n t 
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Representatives 
CIRCULATION—SWORN 6-30-4 4 
4 ‘ ; 
MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO 54 
TRADE DISTRIBUTION 
M 200 WEST 24th STREET, NEW YORK 11 
Official Organ of: National Association of 
Bedding Manufacturers 
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Furniture, Bedding, House Furnishings 


(See also Radios, Phonographs and Musical Instruments) 











The Department of Commerce es- 
timated 1947 sales of furniture and 
jouse furnishings at $4,333 million, a 
gain of 261% over 1939. 


The Bureau of the Census estimated 
1947 production of household furniture 
ind bedding products, exclusive of mat- 
at $1,484 million. 


esses, 


The industry is so closely linked with 
home building that no recession in sales 
s expected until residential needs are 
ompletely satisfied. 


While 1939 production of the indus- 
try was valued at $737,270,000, it was 
much greater if other products sold 
through furniture stores were included. 
These additions would consist of fabri- 

ited textile products other than wear- 
ng apparel, $137,754,000; wool carpets 
nd rugs and woolen and worsted car- 
pet yarn, $159,901,000; linoleum and 
ther hard-surface floor coverings, $69,- 
875,000; vitreous enameled products, in- 
luding kitchen, household and hospital 
itensils, $44,239,000; aluminum ware 
(kitchen, household and hospital), $37,- 


125,000; mirror and picture frames, 
13,.224.000: window shades, $27,- 


071,000; venetian blinds, $25,965,000; 

amp shades $8,376,000; carpets, rugs 
d mats made from jute, sisal, flax, 
, $9,050,000. 


The grand total was $1,220,570,000. 


Principal materials used in the mak- 
of wood furniture are lumber, ve- 


neers, varnish, lacquer, muer, stains, 
hinges, door knobs, pulls, ornaments 
and locks. Production of upholstered 
furniture involves use of lumber, 
pholstery fabrics, springs, burlap, 
denim, and various fillers such as cot- 
t moss, hair, kapok, feathers, and 


vn. For the making of metal furni- 
e, iron and steel] are employed. Other 
and materials used in furni- 

manufacture include porcelain, 
glass, chromium, mirrors, and glue. 
For shipping, large quantities of lum- 
ber, paper, twine, and excelsior pads 
required. 


I iucts 


Bedding 


manufacturing indus- 
plants engaged in the 
iction of mattresses, boxsprings, 
metal and roll- 
beds, dual purpose sleeping equip- 
studio couches, etc.), 


bedding 
embraces 
rings, beds cots, 
(sofabeds, 
pillows. 


industry is primarily composed 
anufacturers whose merchandis- 








The Furniture Industry in 1939 





Cost of H. P. 
No. of Materials, Value of of 
No. of Wage Wages Ete. Output Prime 
Est Earners $1000) $(000) $(000) Movers 
Mattresses and bedsprings io Dae 18,342 19,498 60,942 113,115 10,432 
Upholstered household furniture 853 29,949 30,082 65,977 128,724 13,629 
Household furniture except up- 

DOGGONE pacentedeacecoeetense 1,592 94,760 83,999 328.630 118,653 
Ce DR ccccncpedemseuns 152 11,776 13,674 54,750 10,288 
Public building furniture........ 106 5,900 6,568 26,679 11,570 
Laboratory, hospital and other 

professional furniture .. - 2 2,982 3,351 14,655 2,255 
Partitions, shelving, cabinet 

work and office and store fix- 

SOG Sacavavedvancuen 716 13,826 17,735 30,507 70,718 4,252 

SE  .  ccnndnn eens 4,448 177,535 174,907 352,939 737,270 170,979 





ing areas are, at the most, regional. 

Of 947 manufacturers reported by 
the 1939 census about 300 handled over 
80 per cent of the industry’s volume, 
while 1,800 doing than $5,000 
yearly took care of the remaining 
wholesale business, estimated at $140 
million in 1939. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
did not give complete figures on the 
number of units produced. The Na- 
tional Association of Bedding Manu- 
facturers makes this estimate, based 
on census figures: 


less 


N Value 

(Tho isands) 

Innerspring mattresses .. 4,706 $47,416 

Soft . 4 ow ene 14,8582 

Others .. , rT 1li 954 

Bedspring .. 4,487 $17,479 
Boxspring , , ; F as 774 i,1 
5,261 $24.¢€ 

The Department of Commerce es- 


timated 1947 production at $367,659,000, 
divided as follows: Mattresses, $195,- 


565,000; sofabeds and studio couches, 
$77,569,000; boxsprings, bedsprings, 
rollaways, cots and metal beds, $94,- 


525,000. 
Bedding manufacturers 
$155 million of materials in 


purchased 
1947. 

Principal materials used in the man- 
ufacture of bedding products are cot- 
ton, curled hair, feathers and down, 
sisal, wool, ticking, springs, thread 
needles for mattresses; steel and wire, 
angles and flats, coils, tubing, ticking, 
twine for boxsprings, bedsprings, meta] 
beds and ; upholstery fabrics, 
tacks, hinges, locks, hardware, and 
steel for dual purpose sleeping equip- 
ment. In addition, the industry uses 
large quantities of paper, cardboard 
containers, and twine for shipping pur- 
poses; and labels and tags of almost 
every description, from fancy satin 
to paper. 


cots 


Most of the machinery is furnished 
by manufacturers catering primarily 
to sleeping equipment producers. This 
machinery includes feeders, tufters, 
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blowers, carding, cloth cutters and 
layers, filling, dryers, pickers, garnetts, 
coilers, forming, knotters, furnaces and 
ovens, welding, etc. Large numbers 
of industrial type sewing machines are 
employed in every bedding factory. 

Approximately 3,900 motor trucks 
are used by bedding plants for cartage 
and delivery. 


Retailing 


Sales of the furniture-household- 
radio group showed a gain of 34.4 per 
cent in 1939, as compared with 1935, 
the Census of Business reported. The 
number of dealers gained 16.8 per cent. 
The 1939 totals were broken down as 
follows: 





Sales 
Stores (000) 
Furniture stores ........ 19,902 $973,157 
Floorcoverings stores 1,986 58,618 
Drapery, curtain, uphol- 

oo A rere ere 930 15,843 
China, glassware, metal- 

WEES GOGRED: cccccdecceccs 778 21,821 
Interior decorators ........ 886 27,930 
AMCIGQUS SGROPS .ccceocscsse 8,3R6 17,743 
Other home-furnishings 

GO .. cncikaebiacsewsnans 4,108 84,772 
Househoid appliance deal- 

OER osvndccsiscoensesnee sox 11,095 294,518 
tadio-household appliance 

BHOCON: . cscccescovenssaves 6,907 190,180 
PEN  i6cteene edad 2,409 22,901 
Radio-musical instrument 

BORG Shascsctecesestacur 502 25,774 

i ae) Sechbwacuwduebuaes 52,827 $1,733,257 

The Bureau of the Census gave this 


commodity breakdown of furniture re- 
tailers with 1939 sales of $595,944,000: 


f 
of 


‘Votal 


Furniture (except office), including 
mattresses and springs : 58.4 
Office furniture ....... ‘a ee 
Floor coverings .. ‘ ‘ ‘ so ane 
Draperies, upholstery and curtains... 2.9 
China, glassware,- crockery, kitchen- 
ware, brushes, etc : 1.1 
Pianos musical instruments, music, 
phonographs, records . : : ae 
Radios, television sets and parts.. 4.8 


Household appliances (electric or gas) 6 
Silverware, objects of art 0 


Pictures, frames, lamps, shades l 
Luggage, sporting goods, bicycles, toys 0.f 
Stoves, ranges, burners, stokers... 6.0 
Hardware, tools, paint, glass, wail 
CE. cenpnsandaves — cooscs Wet 
Awnings, shades, tents, flags, banners 0.° 
All other sales.... Re eats ea ree 2.8 
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Publications Times = 1 Page Page % Page 
l $140.00 $ 72.50 $ 45.00 
[Auditei and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface: unsupported state- 6 120.00 67.00 37.50 
T : 12 100.00 60.00 33.75 
’ therwise stated, circulation figure - ‘ 
ments, lightface. Unless othe is rculati gures shown are for the six Standard orange red, $30: bleed, 10%. 
month period ending Dec. 31, 1947.] poten succes Be re a 
Bedding. 222 W. North Bank Drive, Chi- Circulation, 5,162; (gross), 5,617. te- @® 
cago 54 Published by National Ass'n tail dealers in china and glass and their 
of Redding Mfrs. Est. 1917. Subscription officials , 690 jobbers fll: manufac- Furniture Manufacturer, 342 Madison 
$4. Trim size, §%x11! Type page, 7x10 turers and representatives, 654; others, Ave., New York 17. Published by Vincent 
Published 6th. Forms close 15th. Agency 9. Rates as specified E ‘\dwards, Inc. Est. 1879. Subscription, $2 
discounts 0 Circulation (Sworn), Times 1 Page % Page % Page Trim size, 9x12 Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
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Tis ba Page 6 Page 6-7 172.50 16.50 55.00 at ’ 
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5 Crockery ind Glass Journal, whose 6 223.25 114.00 57.00 
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1893 Subscription, $5 Trim size x12 
page, 7x10 Published Ist Forms 
tl Agency discounts, 15-2 
rculation, 13,102; (gross), 14,433. In- 
r design group, 6,908; home furnish- 
tore 1,645; mfr and wholesalers 
students, 1,03 others, 1,994 
s 
I ig Page , Page 
$ 0.00 $195.00 $120.0% 
295.00 175.00 105.00 
270.00 150.00 90.00 
S rd red, green, |} I ellow, $8 
National Furniture Review, 666 Lake 
> Drive, Chicago 11 Published by 
: tetail Furniture Ass'n. Est 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12 
page, 7x10 Published ist of month 
close 15th. Agency discounts 
lation, 9,088; (gross), 10,873. Re- 
home furnishine store executives 
5, f ithers, 454. Rates 
T 1 Page % Page % Page 
$255.00 $140.00 $115.00 
2°0.00 120.00 100.00 
175.00 110.00 90.00 
I green or blue, $40; bleed, $35 
se th and 13th insertions are for space 
ectory issue published in Sept 
NR A a 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chi- 
Ca l iblished by Nat'l Furniture 
: \ Est 1946 Type page 7x10 
ru hed Oct. 1 Forms close Auge. 1 
Ag discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 9,300 
Page % Page % Page 
$255.00 $140.00 $ 75.00 
t 290 00 120.00 67.00 
175.00 110.00 60.00 
S rd red, green or blue, $40 
Nati nal Heusewares Directory, 1355 
“wea t St., San Francisco 3 Published 
- a ciated Pot and Kettle Clubs. Fat. 
+90 Subscription, $6. Trim size, 84x 
% Type page, 7x10. Published April. 


Forms close Feb Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 5,000. Rates—l1 page 
$160; % page, $95; 4 page, $65 


Standard red, $30; bleed, 15% 


Gift on Ey 408 Olive St., 
Published by Clark Publica- 
1880 Sabeetintion, $2. Trim 
Type page 7x10 Published 

close 20th. Agency dis- 
ation 2,493. Rates— 


Picture and 
St Louis 
tions. Est 
size, Yxl 

5th Forms 
counts, 15-2. Circul 


Times 1 Page ly 
] $112.50 $ 


6 93.75 


12 87.50 


Page 4 Page 
65.00 5 
55.00 


50.00 


Color rates on request; bleed, 


© 


Retailing Daily, 7 E. 12th St., New 
3 Published by Fairchild Public 
Est. 1931 Subscription, $6. Type 
105% x16 5% Published every business 
Forms close } days preceding A 
discounts, 1 


York 
ations. 
page, 
day 
gency 
»-() 

Circulation, 23,281; 
tail establishments, 12, 
jobbers and distrib utors 1, 
turers, 5,201; others, 1 
lines. 47 5 O00 


the 20,000 lines 324 


, 26,176. 
wholesalers, 
100; manufac- 
Rates 1,000 
10,000 


> 
e- 








lines 


Rug Profits, 386 
Published by Bill Bros. Pub 
1928. Trim __ size, 7x10. 
5144x8% Published 15th. 
Sth. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation 10,847; ( 
Floor covering retail outlets 
10,045; others, 751. Rates— 


‘ay 
York 16, 
Corp Est. 
Type page, 
Forms close 


4th Ave., New 


grross), 


and jo 


Standard color, 


1 


Southwest Furniture ee 1521 ‘om- 


erce St Dallas 1, Tex fublished by 
Retail Furniture Ass'n of Texas Est 
1927 Controlled. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
size, 74x10. Published bi-monthly. Forms 
close 10th month of issue Agency dis 
lo-t Circulation 1,725 Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page 
S$ 70.00 ¢ 12.00 
6 623.00 7.80 
Standard color, $25; bleed, $10 
— — 
CCA 
Upholstering, 373 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16 Published by Hall Pub. Co. 
Est. 1888 Trim size, 6x9 Type page, 
ox7 % Published 15th Forms close 
25th Agency discounts, 15-2 
‘irculation, 3,508; (gross), 4.388. Mfrs 
of upholstered furniture, 2,175; jobbers 
622; other 802 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $180.00 $110.00 $ 67.00 
6 145.00 85.00 50.00 
12 130.00 70.00 42.00 
Standard colors, red, green or blue, yel- 
low, $65 bleed 15% 
Venetian Blind News, 301 E. ith St., 


Fort Worth 2, Tex Published by Tom 
Murray Est 1937. Sunes 7 ag $1 
Trim size, 6x8. Type pag 4% x75 Pub- 
lished 12th Forms heme 5th “Ament Vv 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,600. Rates 
Times | Page \% Pare % Page 

l $ 70.00 $ 38.00 $ 20.80 

‘ 65.00 34.00 17.00 

12 60.00 31.00 16.00 
Color, publisher’s choice, $25; bleed, $5 


Venetian Blinds, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 5. Published by Lumber Buyers Pub- 
lishing Co. Est. 1938. Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 8%x1l1%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Ist. Forms close 10 days pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula- 


tion, 3,339. Rates— 
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Times 1 Page 

$112.00 

6 93.00 

L2 75.00 
Standard red, $30; 


Wallpaper Magazine, 
Published by W 


1918 


York 16. 
azine, Inc. Est 


% Page % Page 
$ 56.00 $ 37.00 
50.00 31.00 
43.00 25.00 
Bleed, 15%. 
114 E. 32nd St., New 


all ps iper Maeg- 
Subscription, $3.50 


Published 10th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Trim size. 6xy ype 
page, 5x7% Circulation, 8,805 Rates— 
Times l Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 
' 170.00 65.00 10.00 
12 115.00 60.00 35.00 
Standard red or green, $2 bleed, $15 
Western Fabrics, Curtains & Draperies, 
1526 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 7 Cal 
Est. 1947 Subscription, $3 Trim size 
ex12% Type page, 7 v.'x10 M@. Published 
lst Forms close 15th Agency discounts 
15-2. Circulation, 436 tates 
Time 1 Page 1 Page 4% Page 
l $145.00 $ 87.50 $ 52.50 
‘ 125.00 77.50 12.50 
12 115.00 70.00 17 50 
Standard color, $4 ; eed 15% 


Western 


Home Furnisher, 


416 Wall St., 


Los Angeles 13 zat 1935. Subscription, 
$2 [rim size, %4x11%. Type page, 
f Sw Published bth Forms close 20th. 
.I.A.A. statement on request Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation (Sworn), 
6,250. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $175.00 $ 90.00 $ 45.00 
H 150.00 80.00 37.50 
12 125.00 70.00 35.00 
Color $4 Bleed, 10 


Western Upholstery, Furniture & Bed- 
ding, 4326 Sunset Blvd., Los Angele Zi 
1326 Sunset Blvd Los Angeles 27, Cal 
size, 94%x121 Type page, 7%x10%. Pub 
lished 15th Form close lst Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,167. Rates 
Time 1 Page \% Page % Page 

| $145.00 $ 87.50 $ >a 

t 125.00 77.50 1 0 

2 115.00 70.00 7 
Standard color, $4 bleed, 15% 

CANADA 
cABC) "hy 


Furniture and Furnishings, 


347 Adelaide 


St W., Toronto. Published by Hugh C 
MacLean Pubs., Ltd Est. 1910 Sub- 
scription, $3.50 Trim size, 8%4x11% 
Type page, 7x10 Published monthly 
Forme slose 2nd. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, Dec., 1947, 2,733; (gross). 
3,114. Dealers and interior decorators, 
1,823; mfrs., 846; others, 163 Rates 
Times 1 Page ™% Page , Page 

1 $ 85.00 $ 45.00 $ 27.50 

6 65.00 15.00 18.75 
12 60.00 32.50 17.50 
Standard color, $35; bleed, $12 


CCABE 


Gift Buyer, The—lI 


neorporating Pottery. 


Glass, Housefurnishings and Toys, 9% 
Duke St., Toronto 2. Published by Cur- 
rent Publications, Ltd Est. 1939. Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page 
7x10 Published 30th preceding. Forms 
close 5th Agency discotnnts, 15-0 Cir 
culation, 2,507; (gross), 2,029. Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Pz : 4% Page 
= §0.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
‘ 70.00 7.50 20.00 
65.00 ».00 18.75 
‘ ! per pa $30: bleed, $10 
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according to Gas 
record of 
served peo 
its revenu¢ 

New operat 
ing wice In 
tegrated research and promotional pro 
scale should make 1948 


The industry, 
lo ia 


expat 


ga 
ontinued it unbroken 
1947. It 


before 


sion it more 


ple than eve and 


reached an all-time peak. 


methods and an industry 


gram on a large 


even more impressive, 


1947, 


gains 

At the end of 
21,590,000 customers, a 
1946. Of this number, 
receiving natural 
and 2, 


the industry had 
of 3.2‘ 


gain 56a 
10,268,000 


ovel 
gas: 8,776,000, 


$74,000, mixed 


were 
manufactured gas, 


gas 

Total revenues were $1,407,561,000 
for 1947, a gain of 16.2% over 1946 
and a greater gain than has been re 


corded recently in any other single year 


Since 1941 revenues have advanced 
54°. Increases were substantial in all 
three major gas types, natural gas 
gaining 20°, mixed gas 12.7%, and 


manufactured gas, 9.8‘ 


to commercial 
largest 
advanced 


sales 


the 


from 
showed 


Revenues 
consumers vain, 


19.5° Residential revenues 

16.3% and industrial revenues, 15.8%. 
Faced with an almost insatiable de 

mand for service, gas utilities expanded 

their production and distribution sys 

tems at a pace far exceeding any pre 


vious period in their history. Construc- 


tion expenditures in 1947 were $730 
million, more than double the previous 
peak of $310 million in 1946. Prior to 
1946 construction expenditures had 


) 


never exceeded $162 million. 


Natural Gas 


Construction and operation of new 
faciliti during 1947 increased the 
capacity of the nation’s pipeline system 
by nearly two million cubic feet per day, 

80.000 tons of 


the equivalent of about 


{70 miles of pipeline were added, 


} 
COALS oO, 


the total network up to 229,000 


bringing 






mile 
Proje approved and pending be 
fore the Federal Power Commission or 
January 15, 1948 involved 20.887 miles 
of pipe re costing $1.150.000.000. 
Natu i reserves are adequate to 
meet the remen l new demands for 
ri ervice mat yeal o come 
Proved coverabdle reserve n tne 
| ted St ( nt e end f 1946 were 
estimate 160.6 trillion cubie feet. 





pa re 










erve ive increased until today they 
represent an advance of 600 above 
,Q0F 
lr ( ve | tne ndustry’ rood 
ealith ne fact tl unlike many 
‘ ‘ t nha een forced to carve 
it i while operating under 
closely regulated rate schedules which 
prec e any rapid adjustment to sky 









(See also Chemical Process Industries; Oil, Petroleum) 











By-Product Number 

Coke Oven Plants of Cities, 

-— — Holding Towns ar 

Manu- Owned Not an Communi 

factured Natural Combined by Owned by Operat- ties Serve 

Gas Gas LP-Gas Gas* Gas Co. Gas Co ing with Gas 
Alabama 3 4 4 I 2 4 41 
Arizona 1 8 2 I 30 
Ark sa 9 1 125 
Caunfor ‘ 6 7 4 1 2 $45 
Colorado 10 2 l l 1 44 
Connecticut 13 1 » 77 
Delaware ; 1 12 13 
Dist. of Columbia I 1 
Florida l l 4 1 4! 
Georgia 2 2 l 24 
Idal 1 l 
I 21 5 9 2 4 1! 363 
Indiana 37 3 1 2 ; l 235 
Iowa SS 3 “ 2 121 
Ka 55 $14 
Kentucky 24 l 1 144 
Lo ina 43 2 197 
Ma 2 ! 23 
M und 2 3 l 1 76 
Massachusetts 44 3 2 10 219 
Michigan 7 5 2 I 3 287 
Minnesota 10 7 3 1 2 l S82 
Mississippi 12 4 
Missouri 19 3 5 1 l l 194 
Montana il 1 . e° 62 
Nebraska ll 1 4 1 163 
Nevada 2 . 3 
New Hampshire 1 1 : 17 
New Jersey ee 3 2 1 1 3 485 
New Mexico... 10 2 ; ; 35 
New York , 1 28 i 8 4 4 34 618 
North Carolina 4 4 44 
North Dakota...... l 2 : 22 
Gi ccoeceseces 57 3 l 10 l 781 
Oklahoma.... 78 312 
Oregon 6 1 1 98 
Pennsylvania 30 75 6 4 2 13 5 1,267 
Rhode Island : ‘ 1 i 23 
South Carolina..... 5 1 1 15 
South Dakota...... 5 2 1 27 
Tennessee........+. 5 4 1 l 29 
. oseeeseues 91 1 ; i 3 785 
Utah.. 1 2 21 
Vermont........ 12 
Virginia........ l 5 2 »4 
Washington 9 l 42 
West Virginia..... 2 1 3 121 
Wisconsin. we 17 1 4 1 2 2 164 
Wyoming....... 13 38 
ie aseeese ~ 
Puerto Rico.......- , : as 3 
eee ° 232 732 108 a4 22 7 102 824 

7 
CANADA 
Aarts. ocececccees 10 oe ee 33 
British Columbia... 1 8 
Manitobsa.... 3 2 
New Brunswick 3 12 
Nova Scotia...... 1 I 
CRTs ccc cacveseee l 14 2 I 2 2 191 
GUNGNSS. cc ccocsecece 1 I 16 
Saskatchewan...... 1 ‘ l 
Total 3 28 | 2 2 6 3 264 
* Indicates number of companies serving more than e type of gas 


Number of Gas Companies 


Classified According to Kind of Gas Supplied; also Number of Cities and Towns 
Served as of Dec. 31, 1946 


UNITED STATES 





heaters 
Production and sales of gas refrigera- 
tors during the fiscal year ending Oct. 
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increase 
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was substantially above 
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sold 
Only the shortage of ste: 
much needed gas main and transm 
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numbers. 
line extensions prevented record 
duction of warm air furnaces, co 
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However, the sale of floo 


sion burners 


heating. 
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wall furnaces and of direct heating 
units showed big gains. 

appliance manufacturers and 
dealers look forward to the greatest 
sales volume in their history in the next 
ten years, according to the Ap- 
pliance Manufacturers Association. The 
American Gas Association and cooper- 
ating manufacturers are now flooding 
the nation’s magazines with the greatest 
advertising and promotional campaign 
the industry has ever undertaken. 


Gas 


Gas 


Industrial Gas 


Dollar sales of gas to industrial and 
commercial customers in 1947 ap- 
proached 40% of total revenues earned 
by the gas industry, according to In- 
This indicates the con- 
quest of important commercial markets. 
There is no article of manufacture 
which somewhere in its processing does 
not require heat. 


dustrial Gas. 


Liquefied Petroleum Gas 


An @stimated 4,.500,00 customers were 
ising LP-Gas at the close of 1947, ac- 
cording to LP-Gas Magazine. These 
only a small percentage of 
market of 22,000,000 homes, 
commercial and industrial establish- 
ments, resorts and institutions beyond 
mains. 


represent 


i gross 


ity gas 
customers are divided about 
suburban homes, 
summer camps, etc.; 42% on farms; and 
8% in commercial establishments (ho- 
tels, restaurants, etc.) and industrial 


Present 


as follows: 50% in 


plants. 

Despite wartime restrictions on fuel 
appliances, LP-Gas gained 
in sales and 1,400% in custom- 
ers in the past decade (1936-1946). 
Over 500,000 new customers were added 

1947, with an increase in 
0. Inerease in number of gallons 

ld (exclusive of huge aviation gaso- 

ne and synthetic rubber requirements) 

is been equally spectacular. 


ind new 
228% 


sales of 


During 1947 domestic use of LP-Gas 
creased 31.8° ; industrial use, 11.6% ; 
tility use, 55.80; chemical use, 34.9%. 
e high percentage increase of utility 
age indicates a growing trend toward 
e of LP-Gas to help lighten peak loads 
ring winter heating requirements. It 
being used for this purpose undiluted 
1 as a mixture with natural or man- 
ictured gas. 


Associations 
Gas Assn., 420 Lexington 
Torn 17, N. Xx. 


:as Appliance Manufacturers Assn., 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


\merican 
e., New 


ndependent Natural Gas Assn. of 
erica, 1700 Eye St., N. W., Wash- 
ton, D. C. 

iquefied Petroleum Gas Assn., 11 
ith LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
National Butane-Propane Assn., 850 


lders Exchange, Minneapolis 2, 
\ n 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 


light face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 


@ 


American Gas Journal, 53 Park PL, New 
York 7. Published by American Gas Jour- 
nal, Inc. Est. 1859. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 Pub- 


lished 5th. Forms close 25th. Cash dis 


counts, 2% 


Circulatior 2.050; (gross), 2.449. Gas 
companies and executives 1.427; others 
753 Rates 
rimes 1 Page % Pare ; Page 

s 1O.00 < Timi * Joon 
120.00 75.00 5.00 
120.00 65.00 ‘400 
S dard I $235: bleed $1 





American Gas Handbook, 53 Park Place 
New York 7 Published biennially Next 
issue June 1949 (Sworn), 
2.44%, Rates l $100 


page, $6 


Circulation 
$175; % page, 


page 


i 


Annual Butane-Propane News Catalog, 
formerly Catalog Butane-Propane Appli- 
inces & Equipment, 1709 W. 8th St., Los 
Angeles 14, Calif. Published by Jenkins 
Pubs., Inc. Est. 1942. Trim size, 8%x11\% 


Type page, 7x10 Published March 

Forms close Dec. 31 Agency discounts, 

15-0 Circulation, 8,000 Rates l page 

$250; 4 pages, $191. 

Standard color, $80; bleed, $40 

Brown's Directory of American Gas 
pmunies, 8 FE. 38th St., New York 16 





Published by Moore-Robbins Pub Co 


Est. 1887. Subscription, $30. Type page 
+%x7%. Published Aug. 15. Forms close 
June 15. Agencv discounts, 15-0. Ciren- 
ation (Sworn), 867. Rates—1l1 page, $160 


each additional page, $80 


& ABP 


Butane-Propane News, 1709 W. 8th St., 
Los Angeles, 14, Calif. Published by 
Jenkins Pubs., Inc. Est. 1939. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 5%x7% Type page, 
4%4x6™%. Published 25th preceding. Forms 


lose 5th. Agency discounts, 15-0 

Circulation, 7,165; (gross), 8.201. Lique- 
fied gas distributors d ampliance dea 
ers, 5,215; mfrs 162; fuel producers, 277 
others, 793. Rates l page, $300; 6 pages 
$225 l $200 Standard red, blue 


« pages 
$75; bleed, $40. 


Gas. 1799 W. 8th St Los Angeles, 14 
‘alif 


. Published by Jenkins Pubs Ine 
Fest. 1925 Subscription, $2. Type page 
7x10 Published 5th Forms los 10th 
Agency discounts 15-0 

Circulation, 6,471; (gr ), 6785. Ga 
ompanies and executives 5,157 mfr 
ind jobbers 556: others, 640 Rates 
page Dooll h page pee A 12 pages $17 

Standard red, bli rat > bleed 


Gas Age, 9 E 
Published bh 
Ine Est. 1883 
size, 8%x11\% 
ished alternate 


38th St., New York 16, N. Y 
Moore-Robbins Pub Co 
Subscription, $4 Trim 
Type page, Pub- 
Thurs. Forms close 14 


days pnrecedinge N T.A.A statement on 
request Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, 5,213; (gross), 6,133. Gas 
companie and their general officials 
1,283 upts engineers and mers., 2,704 
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mfr 1 ther 70 Rat 
l es l l’age 4 Page “4% Page 
$250.00 S160.00 S1LO5.00 
210.00 125.00 75.00 
1 185.00 105.00 65.00 
26 160.00 95.00 »00 
Standard red S60 bleed $50 
38th 


Gas Appliance Merchandising, 9 E 
St New York 16, N. Y. Published by 





Moore-Robbins Pub Co.; Inc. Est. 1929 
Subse ription, $2 Trim size, S4xll\y 
ype page, ‘x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close ‘th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation (Swern), 15,816. Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
l $380.00 $230.00 $180.00 
& 320.00 190.00 150.00 
12 250.00 160.00 130.00 


Standard red, $90; spread, $120: bleed, $50 


Industrial Gas, 9 E. 38th St., New York 


6 N . Y Published by Moore-Robbins 
Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1923. Subschiption, $2. 
Prim Size, 84x11% Type page, 7x10. 
; ublished 15th. Forms close 1st. Agency 
discounts 15-0. Circulation Sw ) 
11,655. Rates — 
Times 1 Page % Page 44 Page 

! $250.00 $150.00 $ 80.00 
6 190.00 120.00 70.00 
12 150.00 100.00 60.00 
Color $60; spread, $100: ble ed, $35 


LP Gas, 9 E 
Published by 
Est. 1941 


38th St.. New York 16, N. Y. 
l Moore-Robbins Pub. Co. 
Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 





vipa 4 a 

834x11\. rype page, 7x10 Published 

25th preceding. Forms close 10th, Agency 

discounts, 15-0 Circulation Sw 
‘ Swo 

6.812. Rates i 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $230.00 $185.00 $145.00 

t 1% oo 155.00 115.00 

4 160.00 130.00 100.00 

Standard red. $60 pread, $80; bleed, $50 
rate, $2u 

Natural Gases, 1217 Hudson Blvd. 


Bayonne, N. J. Published by Olldom Pub 





Co Est. 1945. Subscription $3 y 

size, S%x11%. Type page, hat Sa 
shed monthly. Forms close 20th prec, 
rency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
94 Rates P 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
] $250.00 $140.00 $ 70.00 
175.00 100.00 50.00 

150.00 90.00 45.00 


Standard red, $35: bleed. 20%. 


Public Utilties Fortnightly. 
(See ELECTRICAI 


Southwest LP-Gas News, 218 Commerc: 


exchange Bldg., Oklahoma 2, Okla. Pub 
hed by Oklahoma LP-Ga Assn Est 
1946 Controlled Type page 74%4x10 
l blished n nthly Form cl 20th 
prec Cir lation, 1,878 Rate 
| ra a la 
$ 60.00 1 Th g 00 
mm » { é ’ 
0.00 10.00 04 


Texas Butane News, San J int 
~t Austin Tex Publ hed DV Texa 
Butane Dealer Assn est 1944 Type 
page 7144x10 Published Oth Forms 
close lst Agency discounts, 15 Rates 
rime P % Page Page 
$ 50.00 Ss DD $ 15.00 
} oo oo 12.50 
. rrates n request 



























Hardware 






(See also Building: Furniture; Industrial Distribution: Farm Operating Equipment) 





The Department of Commerce es- 
timated 1947 sales of hardware dealers 
at $2 billion, 217 million, a gain of 21% 
over 1946 and 252% over 1939. 
Hardware Age reported 35,331 hard- 
ware dealers in the United States on 
March 1, 1948. The following break- 
down by states on that date provides a 
comparison with the last census year. 





Alabama 535 Nevada 32 
Arizona ‘ ; 89 New Hamp- 
Arkansas o8 434 shire as 134 
California 1.443 New Jersey 1,101 
Colorado 255 New Mexico 108 
Connecticut 142 New York 210 
Delaware ; 74 North Carolina 66 
Di of Ce 101 North Dakota 463 
Florida 475 Ohi 2,056 
Georgia 620 Oklahoma iO4 
ldah« 181 Oregon 441 
Illinois ©9217 Pennsylvania 2,058 
Indiana 1,052 Rhode Island 141 
lowa 1.313 South Carolina 261 
Kansa $40 South Dakota 413 
Kentucky 616 Tennessee 19 
Maine 283 Texas . 1,388 
Maryland 428 Vermont 
Massachusett 962 Virginia 

Michigan 1,534 Washinetor 
Minnesota 1.551 West Virginia 
Mississippi »&§ Wisconsin 1 

Mi ouri 1.258 Wyoming 

Montana H4 - 

Nebraska S14 U S 


About 11,850 of these dealers do an 
annual volume of $30,000 or more; 4,225 
do between $20,000 and $30,000 and the 
other 19.000 do less than $20,000. 

The 1939 Census of Business report- 
ed retail sales of $973,709,000 for the 
hardware group. Hardware stores, 
numbering 29,147, had volume of $629,- 
276,000, while 10,499 farm implement- 
tractor-hardware dealers handled $344,- 
433,000. 

Stores with 36 per cent of 1939 sales 
gave this breakdown of their volume: 
Hardware, tools, paint, glass, wall- 
paper, 50.5 per cent; farm implements, 
machinery and equipment, 4.5 per cent; 
stoves, ranges, burners, stokers, 5.3 per 
cent; heating and plumbing equipment 
per cent; lighting, 
electrical supplies (except household 
appliances), 6.6 per cent; furniture, 
floor coverings, draperies, shades, etc., 
2.8 per cent; other home furnishings 
(china, glassware, kitchenware, etc.), 
4.3 per cent; hay, grain, feed, ferti- 
lizers, farm and garden supplies, 1.8 
per cent; seeds, bulbs, and nursery 
stock, 1.2 per cent; building materials, 
roofing, 7.4 per cent; planing-mill prod- 
ucts, cabinet work, 0.4 per cent; coal, 
coke, wood, fuel oil, ice, 0.4 per cent; 


and supplies, 6.2 


gasoline, oil, grease, 0.6 per cent; 
other, 5.0 per cent. 
Some of the leading lines in 1939 
hardware production: 
No. of Value 
Est. (000) 
Hand tools . : 94n40s6n ee 
Cutlery and edge tools ....... 266 59,924 
Saws ... eococcecececes 87 18,471 
Files pegececes mes ce a 11,294 
Not elsewhere classified 434 154,475 


Major items listed under “Hardware, 


elsewhere classified” included door 


not 
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locks and lock sets, $38,261,000; other 
builders’ hardware, $16,521,000; motor 
vehicle hardware, including lock units, 
$69,233,000; furniture and cabinet hard- 


ware, including locks, $18,881,000; 
hardware not reported by kind, $27,- 
638,000. 


Metal-working files accounted for 
$10,392,000 of 1939 file production, 
6,584,000 dozen being manufactured. 
Saw production was divided as follows: 
Wood-working, $8,173,000; metal-work- 
ing, $6,416,000. 

Production of hand tools was broken 
down as follows: Mechanics’, $40,055,- 
000; household kitchen tools, $3,980,000; 
forks, hoes, rakes, spades, shovels, etc., 
$12,304,000; unclassified, $20,892,000. 

Production of cutlery and edge tools 
contained these major items: Razors, 
dry-shavers and razor blades, $22,497,- 
000; safety-razor blades, $17,109,000; 
table cutlery (not including sterling 
silver or plated), $4,936,000; scissors, 
shears and snips, $6,680,000. The num- 
ber of safety razor blades produced was 
1,905,770,000; of safety razors, 10,457,- 
000; dry shavers, 747,490. 

Distribution channels were outlined 


as follows by the 1939 Census of 
Business: 
Per 
Cent of 
$(000) Total 
Through manufacturers’ own 
wholesale branches ....... 8,283 5.9 
To others 
Wholesalers and jobbers. .143,336 46.6 
To retailers .. 56,225 18.3 
Sales to uxers and consumers 
Industrial users 88,310 28.7 
Consumers at retail 1,264 0.4 
Total distributed sales . 307,418 99.9 


The 1939 census reported 772 whole- 
salers handling a general line of hard- 
ware, with sales of $539,374,000. This 
was a gain of 26.6 per cent in number, 
and 39.4 per cent in sales, over 1935. 
These wholesalers were operated by 
217 proprietors. They had 35,442 em- 
ployes, to whom they paid $58,281,000. 
Inventories at the end of 1939—stocks 
of merchandise on hand for sale, cost 
value — amounted to $134,747,000, 
equivalent to about 16 weeks’ sales. 
End-of-year inventories were valued at 
25.0 per cent of net sales in 1939, com- 
pared with 25.2 per cent in 1935 and 
23.9 per cent in 1939. 

Houses with industrial departments 
numbered 409 and handled 73.6 per cent 
of the total sales. 

Specialty lines of hardware were 
handled by an additional 571 establish- 
ments in 1939. They had sales of $52,- 
460,000, bringing total wholesale hard- 
ware volume up to $592,000,000. 

The Hardware Age Verified List 
contained names of 509 jobbers in 
1947. They were capitalized § at 
$296 million. Number of traveling 
salesmen was 7,985. The following 
table shows distribution of jobbers by 
states: 
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Alabama : 16 Nevada 0 
Arizona 2 New Hampshire 2 
Arkansas ; S New Jersey ..... 10 
California .. 19 New Mexico .. 6 
Colorado - 8 New York ....... 44 
Connecticut 7 North Carolina... 10 
Delaware 1 North Dakota ... 1 
Dist. of Col RE awaueneeed oe 15 
Florida ~ GRRRROOER <cccccs 5 
Georgia 3 BE SR eeeccuanen. & 
Idaho ; { Pennsylvania .... 41 
Illinois ae 19 Rhode Island .... 5 
Indiana . - & South Carolina... 10 
lowa % South Dakota.... 2 
Kansas , 4 Tennessee ....... 14 
Kentucky coecee BO WORD cides 33 
Maine - oe 4 
Maryland .. 14 Virginia .. — 
Massachusetts 13 Washington ..... 10 
Michigan 13 West Virginia ... 23 
Minnesota ‘ 6 Wisconsin ....... 11 
Mississippi , WGN -ccscses © 
MEissOUri ...... 9 — 

Neé braska 5 U S ° ° 509 


The modern “hardware store” is 
a departmentalized community head- 
quarters serving both men and Women. 


The Bureau of the Census gives the 
following breakdown of 1939 sales of 
exclusive hardware dealers: 








Sales 
Stores (000) 
Alabama — = 297 $ 8,431 
DT tinekedsecdneidesan 48 3,123 
PT cGolssesacebeecenest 236 6.436 
DEE: vcubestencteandabat 1,262 38,436 
Colorado ......... 236 5,000 
TE suscecaededenees 298 8,791 
DD. <cdvchnedeses cess ‘ 48 1,007 
eee, GE GCORIRIR. cccccccee 98 2,497 
PE <eacBiececkecedecdaas 333 11,212 
er 387 12,274 
Dt) scteressssadedewenes cae oe 4,005 
DD <6 cece eeb bakes .- 2,161 34,977 
DL. covkendnnweseenenceee 876 16,430 
Rs tie dete ea hee ele hate es 1,208 19,446 
DD cc takeees cumaeevdeeat 771 9,580 
DE § <ccenseesesananaws 434 10,345 
PE ccéceceneuecosases 251 6,816 
DEED -cdwvwceeccccedueese 211 5,024 
PEE. 5.0600.00606060008n08 392 7,752 
Massachusetts .....cccccces 853 22,623 
ee 1,465 29,197 
Minnesota ...... 1,282 25,410 
11660 deenkeehemns 202 5,786 
pc iie ee eee dae wee ie 1,042 16,932 
DK: ‘tcctnecshimnasnades 164 4,346 
DE <sceseneeceenseates 653 9,106 
DOD, sbbnevnsebaecetonnee 25 1,156° 
New Hampshire ............ 91 4,075 
SY SY 6.6 046eseaNoaues 1,007 17,602 
DY ctatcecvecececes 57 1,925 
Se: SE iceceeatabbwenene 3,192 59,12 
DeUGee GE. cacccceseanes 384 13,786 
a RO errr 424 5,405 
SD. dchetiad hush ma tab hews 1,808 40,043 
.  nateedexseseeuns 490 9,495 
Oregon ir bebesthheinhennd 277 7,566 
ol er 1,885 38.32 
Pe DEE -cadeocdscsecece 121 3,892 
ee Se senaceseasccane 194 6,95 
 BEEEL. nceccceceavess 388 4,58 
ee 324 2,292 
PD. stnncetenenaeeoewasons 906 22,59 
My SAeneces640nssaveeeueue 48 886 
WEE §petdecisccecsaeocun 101 2,64 
WED. saee6eseseeeser 331 12,273 
ll, 382 10,20 
We. WHEE Se cesdéicocsess 213 §.224 
. irene 1,110 21,8: 
c°. errr crc 59 1,49 
ies Ut unevoeventhibetsuea wore 29,147 $629,2 


*Includes sales of 3 farm implement-tra 
tor-hardware dealers 
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Independent stores numbered 29,147, 
or 98.3 per cent of the totai in 1939, 
and had sales of $600,921,000, or 95.5 
per cent. Their 1935 ratio was 96.1 per 
cent. Chains, with 444 stores, or 1.5 per 
cent, had sales of $25,413,000, or 4.0 
per cent, compared with 3.9 per cent in 
1935. There were 62 other types of 
stores, with sales of $2,942,000, or 0.5 
per cent. They handled less than one- 
tenth of 1 per cent in 1935. 


The aggressive merchandising meth- 
ods of the retail hardware trade re- 
sulted in an increase of it share of the 
national sales dollar in 1939. In 1929, 


such stores had 1.46 per cent of all 
retail sales. Ten years later, they had 
lifted their percentage to 1.50. 


Associations 


American Hardware Manufacturers 
Association, 342 Madison Ave., New 
York. 

National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, 333 N. Pennsylvania St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

National Wholesale Hardware Asso- 
ciation, 505 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Publications 


{Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, 


circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 


@ @ 


Hardware Age, 100 E. 42nd St., New York 
City 17, N. Y. Published by Chilton Co. 
Est 1855. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
every other Thursday. Forms close 4 
veeks preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 250; (gross), 34,863. 
Hardware retailers and retail salesmen, 
1.259; wholesalers and their salesmen, 
6,058; manufacturers’ salesmen and rep- 
resentatives, 3,076; export houses and 


mfrs., 2,078; others, 1,229. tates (space 

ised in one year)— 

rimes 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $190.00 $115.00 
6 260.00 160.00 95.00 
13 220.00 140.00 80.00 
26 195.00 120.00 70.00 


Standard red, $75; other colors, $115; 


bleed, $40. 


Hardware Age Catalog for Hardware 
Buyers. Published as the annual mer- 
hoandise directory “Who Makes It” num- 
ber, of “Hardware Age.” Next issue July 
5, 1949. See “Hardware Age.” 





Hardware & Farm Equipment, 224 Rialto 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. Published by 
Western Retail Implement and Hard- 
ware Ass’n. Est. 1895. Subscription, $1 
Trim size, 8%x114%. Type page, 74x10 
Published 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency 


liscount, 15-0, Circulation (Sworn), 
2.726. Rates— 
nes 1 Page \% Page % Page 
l $ 95.00 $ 57.50 $ 35.00 
6 90.00 54.50 33.25 


85.50 51.75 31.50 
Standard color, $50; bleed, 10%. 





Hardware Consultant and Contractor, 
420 Madison Ave., New York 17. Pub- 
shed by National Contract Hardware 
issn. Est. 1934. Subscription, $1. Trim 
re, 8% x11%. Type page. 7x10. Published 


th Forms close 15th prec. Agency 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,425. Rates— 
nes 1 Page % Page % Page 

$150.00 $ 85.00 $ 60.00 

130.00 75.00 50.00 

120.00 70.00 45.00 


ndard red, $50; bleed, 10%. 
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Hardware Retailer, 333 N. Penn St., In- 
napolis 4 Est 1901. Published by 
ynal Retail Hardware Association. 
scription, $1. Trim size, 8%4%x11\% 
page, 7x10 *-ublished list. Forms 
e 15th Agency discounts, 15-2. 
rculation, 28,980; (gross), 30,129. 
dware retailers and salesmen, 23,896; 
esalers and their salesmen and ex- 
tives, 3,801; mfrs. salesmen and rep- 
ntatives, 674; others, 816. Rates— 


1 Page % Page \y% VPage 
$320.00 $200.00 $125.00 
270.00 165.00 100.00 
245.00 140.00 85.00 


S dard red, $75; bleed, 15%. 


Hardware Retailer Directory, July issue 
of “Hardware Retailer.” Product listing 
ads in 1, 2 and 3 inch units. Size of single 
unit, 1x2%. tates—1 to 11 units, $25; 
11 to 20 units, $22.50. Display space at 
regular rates. 





Hardware Trade, 2642 University Ave., 
St. Paul 4, Minn. Est. 1890. Published by 
Bruce Pub. Co. Subscription. $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 5th. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 6,378. 
Rates 


Times 1 Page \% Page \% Page 
1 $100.00 $ 54.00 $ 31.00 

6 90.00 48.50 26.50 
12 80.00 45.00 24.00 


Standard color, $35; bleed, 10% 


@ @ 


Hardware World, 6459 Sheridan Road, 
Chicago 26, Ill Published by Chilton 
Co. Est. 1904. Subscription, $0.50. Trim 
size, 8%4x1ll%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished lst. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation, 11,452; (gross), 13,863. 
Hardware retailers and salesmen, 7,192; 
wholesalers executives and salesmen, 
2,445; manufacturers’ salesmen and rep- 
resentatives, 1,068; others, 740. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 


1 $215.00 $120.00 $ 85.00 
6 185.00 105.00 65.00 
12 160.00 $5.00 50.00 


Standard red, $50; bleed, $20. 





New England Hardware, 185 Dartmouth 
St., Boston 16, Mass. Published by New 
England Hardware Dealers Assn. Est 
1947. Controlled. Trim size 8%x1l. Type 
page, 7x10. Published list Forms close 
17th Agency discounts, 15-0 
tion, 3,921. Rates— 


Circula- 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
6 70.00 41.00 23.00 
12 64.00 38.00 21.00 


Standard red, $20; bleed, 10%. 


CCA 


New Hardware News, 6 Church St., New 
York 6. Est. 1947. Controlled. Published 
10th Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts 15-2 Circulation, April, 1948, 
31,112; (gross), 33,021. Retailers, 28,852, 
including 5,980 rotated; jobbers, 1 551; 
chain and dept. store buyers, 880 Rates 

1/9 page (3%x4%), 1 time, $95; 6 times, 
$90; 12 times, $80 


Southern Hardware, Peachtree Bldg., At- 
lanta 3, Ga. Published by W. R. C. Smith 
Publishing Co Est. 1914 Subscription, 
$1. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10 
Published 8th. Forms close 14th. Agency 
discounts 15-2, Circulation, (Sworn), 
9,631. Rates— 


Times l Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $100.00 $ 60.00 
6 145.00 85.00 50.00 
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12 130.00 75.00 45.00 
Standard red, $50; bleed, 20. 


For additional data see page 10. 


Southwest Hardware & Implement Jour- 
nal, 210 S Poydras St., Dallas 2, Texas. 
Published by R. C. Dyer & Co. Est. 1896. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%\%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. N.T.A.A. 
statement on request Circulation 
(Sworn), 4,516. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 32.00 
6 85.00 47.00 28.00 
12 80.00 45.00 27.00 
Standard red or orange, $20; bleed, 


$13.50. 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 





Your Business, 30 N. 5th St., Philadel- 
phia 5. Published by Liberty Dist. Kst. 
1946. Controlled. Trim size, 5%x7%. 
Type page, 4%x6%. Published Ist. 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 38,091. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $350.00 $185.00 $100.00 
6 320.00 170.00 90.00 
12 300.00 160.00 80.00 


Standard red, $65; bleed, 10%. 





CANADA 


th 


Le Detaillant en Quincaillerie, 1440 W. St. 
Catherine St., Montreal, Que. Printed in 
French. Est. 1935. Controlled. Pub- 
lished by French Commercial Publica- 
tions, Ltd. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
ery March, 1948, 3,344; (gross), 3,547. 
ates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 27.00 

6 75.00 43.00 25.00 
12 70.00 40.00 23.00 


Standard red, $30; bleed, 15%. 


eo 


Hardware and Metal and _ Electrical 
Dealer, 481 University Ave., Toronto 2, 
Ont., Canada. Published by Maclean- 


Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1888. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published every other Satur- 
day. Forms close 10 days preceding. 
Agency discounts. 15-2 

Circulation, 4,792; (gross), 5,189. Re- 
tailers, wholesalers and salesmen, 4,230; 
purchasing agents and manufacturers, 
149; others, 186. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
$120.00 $ 65.00 $ 36.00 

6 110.00 60.00 33.00 
13 100.00 55.00 31.00 
26 90.00 50.00 28.50 


Standard red, $45; others colors, $60; 
bleed, 15% 


te 


Hardware in Canada, 46 Bloor St., W., 
Toronto, Ont. Published by Wrigley Pub- 
lications, Ltd. Est. 1909. Trim_ size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
20th. Forms close 5th Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 Circulation, Sept., 1947, 
3,497; (gross), 3,655. Retailers, 2,808; job- 
bers and salesmen, 394; others, 418. 





Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 49.00 $ 28.25 
6 76.50 44.00 25.50 
12 69.00 39.50 23.00 


Standard red, $30; bleed, 15%. 
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Western Hardware, Time Bldg., Winni- 
peg, Man. Published by Byers Pub. Co. 
Type page, 744x100. Published 20th. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2, Cuir- 
culation, 2,871; (gross), 2,477. Retailers, 
1,801; others, 591. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1] $ 60.00 $ 38.00 $ 21.00 
6 50.00 30.00 16.00 
12 45.00 25.00 13.00 


Standard color, $40. 









































Hospitals, Nursing 


(See also Institutions: Medical, Dental) 





Construction 


‘ orporation re 
for hos- 


F. W. Dodge 


75.495.000 of 


The 


ported S1 awards 


pital construction in 1947. 
The figure for the first quarter of 
1948 was at a much higher rate, both 


Government and private awards show 


ing an accelerated pace. 

Selection and purchase of the many 
specialized products required in new 
hospital buildings is the responsibility 
of hospital executives actively engaged 


in the management of hospitals. 


Size of Field 


The following data resulted from the 
27th annual hospital census conducted 
by the Council on Medical Education 
and Hospitals of the American Medical 
Association. 

This study reveals a substantial in 
crease in the number of admissions and 
hospital births in 1947 as compared 
with the preceding year. The 
total of 15,829,514 admissions is an in 
crease of with 
1946 but 
of 16,257,402 


grain 


present 


676,062 in comparison 
is less than the all time high 
1945. The 


nongovern 


reported in 


principal was in the 
mental general hospitals, 


1.038.905 in 


whose admis 
sions 1947. 
The net gain by general hospitals, how 
inasmuch as the 


increased by 


ever, was only 613,687, 


admissions in governmental general 


hospitals were reduced by 425,218. 
The 


group showed a decrease of 393,819 ad 


governmental hospitals as a 


whereas the nongovernmental! 
1.069.881. 


missions 
hospitals had an increase of 
In the 
increased from 14,051,508 to 14,665,195; 
from 


tuber 


general hospitals the admissions 


institutions 
the 


was a 


psychiatric 
291,954, while in 
sanatoriums there 
from 99,741 to 99,080, 


in the 
71.209 to 
ulosis slight 
decrease 
have shown a steady 
increase each year with the exceptior 
of the wartime year 1944, Yet it was 
1946, 2.136.373 were 
that the number of births in 
exceeded 2,000,000. This total 


surpassed, however, as evi 


Hospital births 


not unt when 
T¢ por ted, 
hospital 


now far 


denced by the present report of 2.837. 
139 hospital births for 1947. 

Although increased numbers were re 
ported in both the governmental and 
nongovernmental hospitals, the ral 
wa more pronounced n the itter 
group whict had a total of 2.395.557 
births as compared with 1,801,427 in 
1946 Over Yi per cent of the births 
reported in the present survey occurred 
In general hospitais 

The number of beds in the hospitals 
registered by the American Medical As 
ociatior total 1,425,222, including 1. 
030,205 in overnment hospitals and 
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395,017 in the nongovernmental group. 
The governmental hospitals, which had 
a reduction of 273,984 beds in 1946, 
showed a further decrease of 52,529 in 
1947, The nongovernmental hospitals 
reported a net increase of 9,037. 

The average bed occupancy increased 
in all governmental and nongovern- 
mental classifications except in the fed- 
the percentage of 
decreased from 80.6 in 
1946 to 1947. 

As a group the governmental 
pitals showed an occupancy rate of 87.8 
per cent as compared with 86.6 per cent 
in the previous year. The correspond- 
ing figures for the nongovernmental 
hospitals are 79.1 and 78.1 per cent, re- 
There was little change in 


eral group, where 
occupied 


78.9 in 


beds 


hos- 


spectively. 


the occupancy rate in the general hos- 
pitals, but increases were noted both in 
the psychiatric and the tuberculosis 
groups. 

During the last year the average 


length of stay in general hospitals was 
reduced from 12.9 to 11.4 days. In the 
governmental general hospitals the pa- 
tients remain an average of 19.5 days, 
whereas in the nongovernmental 
eral hospitals the average length of stay 


gen- 


is only 8.7 

The tremendous volume of 
service in the United States 
flected in the average daily census of 
1,217,229 reported in 1947. The general 
cent of all pa- 
maintained an 
average daily 156,761. The 
psychiatric hospitals, however, with less 
had 


co 


651.578, oO! HS 


hospital 


is also re 


hospitals, with 95 per 
tients admitted last year, 


census of 


than 2 per cent of the admissions, 
an average census of 
per cent of the daily patient load in all 
registered hospitals. 

rhe total number of patient days in 
the 6,276 hospitals by the 
American Medical 1947 


144,288,585. 


registered 
Association in 


was 


Management of Hospitals 


The administrator or superintendent 
of the hospital is the principal factor 
in all hospital purchases, 


Highly specialized technicians are in 
charge of each department in hospitals. 
These department heads are in turn 
responsible to the hospital administra- 
tor, whose title may also be superintend- 
general manager. The 
executive committee of the hospital’s 
board of trustees appoints the adminis- 
trator, who is responsible for the man- 
agement of the entire hospital and the 
operation of every depart- 


ent, director or 


successful 
ment 
Companies that sell 
almost exclusively to 
the hospital field best. 
eral concentrate 


their products 
hospitals know 
It is their gen- 


practice to their ad- 


vertising on the hospital superinten- 
dent without overlooking the head of 
the specific department where their 
products are used. An illustration of 
the vital importance of selling both 
superintendents and department heads 
is the experience of a well known man- 
ufacturer of X-Ray equipment. It had 
been the policy of this company to 
concentrate nearly all of its advertis- 
ing on the technician directly in charge 
of the hospital X-Ray department. 
However, a special survey was made 
which provided conclusive evidence that 
the hospital superintendent exercised 
a great deal more influence in the 
selection and purchase of X-Ray equip- 
ment than was realized. This company 
accordingly rearranged its advertising 
program in the hospital field. 

Another illustration of the value of 
making special market studies in con- 
nection with highly specialized products 
was the experience of a large chemical 
company. As a result of a _ survey 
among a representative group of hos- 
pitals, this company revised its policy 
in selling certain types of its prod- 
ucts to hospitals. The results of this 
interesting study were published in 
Hospital Management and caused such 
a sensation that it was used as the 
basis for a national radio broadcast 
by another chemical company. 

The results of many market studies 


are available through Hospital Man 
ugement and include food products 
soaps, hospital rubber goods, heavy 


duty cooking equipment, constructior 
materials, laundry equipment and sup- 
plies and X-Ray equipment. Facilities 
for additional market studies are also 
available through that publication. 


While the total number of beds and 
bassinets in any hospital is an index 
of its general equipment and construc- 
tion requirements, this index does not 
apply in determining the market for 
many highly specialized types of prod 
ucts. For instance, there are many 
large hospitals doing very little su 
gery, while many of the smaller ho 

pitals do a great deal. Figures on be 

capacity do not therefore always app! 

in determining the market for mar 

specialized types of products. 


Food, Dietary Departments 


It is conservatively estimated tl 
hospitals spend more than $250,000,0 
a year for food products. This figu 
does not include their expenditures f 
kitchen, dining room and cafete! 
equipment. Hospitals maintain a \ 
riety of food departments for the 
of patients, nurses, physicians 
other hospital personnel and visit 
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Summary of Growth of 











Summary of Hospital Data According to Type of Service 















































: Hospi- Average Bassi- Admis- 
Federal State All Other tals Beds Census nets Births sions 
Hospitals Hospitals Hospitals Total 
ms" Site — Genefal........ . 4,523 641,331 496,527 79,534 2,070,318 14,051,508 
Num- Capac- Num- CApac- Num- Capac- Num- Capac. N Oe Mixsascabsees 575 674,930 685,769 322 5,523 271,200 
Year ber ity ber ity ber ity ber ity Tuberculosis.. 450 83,187 61,931 36 78 W9,741 
2 ’ = ; a ‘ Maternity ..... 101 5 : 3,426 60,298 82,191 
1909 71 8,827 232 189,049 4,056 223,159 4,359 421,065 Industrial........ 34 2,80 ies 5 56,061 
1914 93 12,602 24 4,600 257,045 5,037 032,481 4. eee 46 2,749 16 vseee 111,417 
1918 110 18,315 303 4,910 331,182 5,323 612,201 Children’s........ 42 4,490 | ree 06,026 
1993 220 53,869 601 6,009 399,645 6,830 150,722 Orthopedic....... &” 6,518 19 a thd 26,960 
128 2U4 61,46 ) ooo 0,965 461,410 6,852 bY A 4 lsolation... a 70 11,497 —— 6 =—t(atiéim ww 146,836 
1931 291 69,170 576 5,746 480,665 = 6,618 944,115 Conv. and rest... 97 6,579 _ ee 32,608 
2 SL 4,11 68 5,005 697,002 = 6,562 1,014,354 Institutions 02 1,253 128 126 144,664 
1933 2905 75,635 ny 9,089 491,765 6,437 1,027,046 All other 
1934 313 44,%09 4 o,404 497,201 6,334 1,045,101 hospitals... >s 7,808 7,278 4 30 34,251 
1935 416 83,353 6 507,792 6,246 1,075,139 4 cRERS e . ee oun “ 
193 423 M4 4 4 509,181 Al: Total all 
437 9 97,951 922 517,654 1, hospitals..... 6,280 1,468,714 1 454 84,145 2,136,373 15,153,452 
1938 330 92,248 J 527,853 1, 
vou " 46,338 ? ] — =o 
1940 336 108,928 = 5:21 l, Number of Hospitals According to Size 
1941 425 179,202 530 1,33 a a — — 
942 4i4 220,038 530 1,3 —————— ————— _ LL : —— _ 
1943 827) -476,673 531 1, Nervous Other 
1944 798 551,185 529 17 General and Tuber- Hos- Tota] 
033 703 546 384 549 % Bed Capacity Hospitals Mental culosis pitals Number 
i 404 264,456 S07 6,280 1,468,714 BN Mig okaeadadndacenins oe 1,022 3l 27 147 1,227 
——— - — BO Brrvcces 1,031 76 76 213 1,396 
51-100...... W57 71 126 192 1,346 
101-200..... 783 44 v5 M1 1,082 
P 201-300 o6ececentées 1G ol ov 42 439 
Summary of Hospital Service Classified by Control Over 500........ 4lo 322 16 27 S40 
— — —— = — = Motels. ..ccecee 4,023 675 450 a2 6,280 
Hospi Average Bassi- Admis srs neeurseenseapasteneipinenenepeeetebanglensepeinrnenseninninenianis ‘ — -_ 
tals Beds Census nets Births sions = , 

Paints Governmental and Nongovernmental Hospital Service 
Seren 4 4,48 2,692 42,674 1,949,711 — si eioiatennaistpeamteieaemeeainetaiaaats — 
DAM isccscvenvss 8,36 S16 38,877 = 645,538 Hospi- Average Bassi Adimis 
COUDLY cc ceeeeeceeee i 071 4,315 88,702 104,072 tals Beds Census nets Births sions 
City. ; 6,534 5,836 139,753 1,109,57 Governmental 
City-eounty / 280 1,009 24,940 180,569 General......... 1,002 317,120 324 14,658 $22,168 4,005,640 

_ - cak Gaui: Siete. eames aii N&M. 70) = 656,983 620,647 259 4,350 9 205,501 
Total governmental 1,62 1,082,754 937,952 15,728 334,946 4,598,165 Tuberculosis... 290 71,409 52,685 5 76 6? Yo 

Nongovernmental Special. : 108 18,433 = 10,231 668 8,222 178,620 
| .. 1,050 158,096 115,358 26,256 727,002 4,098,042 Institutions.. Wwe 18,839 12,095 108 125 125,470 
Nonprofit associations.. 1,042 198,885 153,580 33,120 867,560 6,100,117 ; Sade ae oe ee ee —_ 

eek on oman Seas Total governmental 1,062 1,082,734 937,932 15,728 834,946 4,598,163 
Total nonprofit......... ~? 16,981 268,938 59,376 1,594,652 9,198,159 Nongovernmental 

Individual and partnership 980 28,116 17,114 6,114 130,762 $17,501 General 3,021 324,211 254,203 64,876 1,748,150 10,045,868 

Corporations (profit N&M. 205 17,997 15,122 63 1,168 65,708 
unrestricted ).........ee0¢ i6 20,883 15,470 2,927 76,013 539,829 Tuberculosis... 130 11,778 9,296 l 2 16,809 

“ aL AE SCN TE NN. i ccasccaes eo 29,580 21,430 3,457 52,106 407,710 
Total proprietary....... 1,526 48,999 32,584 9,041 206,775 Institutions............ 40 2,414 1,471 20 19,194 
Total nongovernmental. 4,518 85,980 301,522 68,417 1,801,427 10,555,289 ‘otal nongovernmental. 4,318 385,980 301,522 6S,417 1,801,427 10,555,289 
Total all hospitals....... 6,280 1,468,714 1,239,454 84,14% 2,136,373 15,153,452 rota! all hospitals 6,280 1,468,7141,239,454 84,145 2,136,378 15,153,452 








These departments include the main 

kitchen, diet kitchen on each floor, cafe- 

terias and dining rooms. In some hos- 

pitals the soda fountain lunch has 
irked out successfully. 


The hospital administrator is the 
ill-important factor in the purchase of 
.d equipment and in the selection of 
sources of food and supplies. How- 
ever, the administrator frequently dele- 
gates routine purchases of food and 
supplies to the hospital dietitian in the 
ger hospitals. The dietitian is often 
worth cultivating in selling equipment 
and all other products used in food and 
tary departments. 


Hospital Pharmacy 


hospitals of over 100 beds, full 

or part time pharmacists are gen- 

¢ y employed. A dependable source 
ipply for pharmaceutical products 
paramount importance. There- 

the administrator is the most im- 

ant factor when it comes to select- 
ources of pharmaceutical products. 


I ever, routine purchases for the 
I macy are generally under the di- 
-_ 


rection of the hospital pharmacist. This 
again illustrates the importance of 
reaching both the hospital superinten- 
dent and the proper department head 
in advertising pharmaceuticals and 
pharmacy equipment to the hospitals. 


Laundries, Housekeeping 


A recent market study indicated that 
74.6 per cent of hospitals operate their 


own power laundries. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 

Published by Hospital Management: 

Touching the 

74.6% of Hospitals 
Own Power Laundries. 


Bases. 
Operate Their 
Food Brand Preferences in Hospi- 
tals. 

Reaching the Buying Influences in the 


Purchase of Hospital Pharmaceuticals. 


In this folder, Hospital Management 
eports on two surveys of 500 hospital! 
one, made to determine “Who are the 
in the purchase of drugs o1 


conferees 


pharmaceuticals in your’ hospital?” 
tabulating respondents’ titles, and the 


HM’s 


department. In 


other, a study of readership of 


Hospital Pharmacy 
cluded is a representative list of the 
1947 


manufacturers of 


publication's advertisers among 


drugs, pharmaceu- 


ticals and biological products. 


Associations 

American College of Surgeons, 40 E. 
Erie St., Chicago. 

American Hospital Association, 18 E. 
Division St., Chicago. 

American Nurses’ Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York. 

American Protestant Hospital Asso- 
ciation, Station A, Box 3, Evansville, 
Ind. 

Catholic Hospital Association, 1402 S. 
Grand Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE NEWS AND TECHNICAL JOURNAL OF ADMINISTRATION 





Largest Hospital Circulation Ever Attained 
at Any Time by Any Publication 


A MARKET OF 2,800,000 PEOPLE 


Every day there is an average of 1,239,454 patients in 
the hospitals covered by HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT, 
and 1,549,317 doctors, nurses, attendants, etc., to 
serve them a total of approximately 2,800,000 
people virtually isolated from the rest of the commu- 
nity, and dependent on the hospital for their food and 
shelter and comfort requirements—as well as for 
medical supplies. 

Two million eight hundred thousand people com- 
pares perfectly with the population of Philadelphia 
and its 22 suburbs. Bear this comparison in mind 
when you begin to translate the hospital market into 


Companion. With 32 years of progressive thinking behind it, 
HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT enjoys the type of solid prestige 
which alert advertisers seek as background for their adver- 
tising messages. 


EDITORIAL POLICY .. 


Administrative News 


The hospital field is alive with news of vital 
executives concerned with hospital administration 


interest to the top 
new buildings 


new state legislation . . new federal legislation new tax 
rulings new funds, endowments, and donations - . new 
developments in labor relations, public relations, insurance, health 


programs, etc. All of this is adequately and accurately reported in 
the columns of HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT. 


Operational Features 
In addition—and here is one of the major reasons for the deep 


and consistent penetration of the publication from the superintendent 
monthly 











is recognized as 
ness 
Day, 


its research 


ymmittee, the 


cians’ C 


encing large-scale buying decisions 
and HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT serves them with a type 
of editorial thinking that is big: It founded “National Hospital 
has been 
grams, its articles have been reprinted by the National Physi 


Readers and Woman's 


terms of demand for your product or service. 


A POWERFUL PUBLICATION 


Serving this market since 1916, 
one of America’s strongest 


HOSPITAL MAN 


the basis of national 


Digest 


media in 
Hospitals are big busi 


technical 


AGEMENT 


influ- 


radio pro 


Home 


on down through all levels of hospital administration—regular 
departments are conducted under 


. NURSING SERVICE 


. SUPPLIERS’ LIBRARY 
. PRODUCT NEWS 


oonoues wn 


the 


. FOOD AND DIETARY SERVICE 

. HOSPITAL ACCOUNTING AND RECORD KEEPING 
. THE HOSPITAL PHARMACY 

X-RAY LABORATORIES AND SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS 
. HOUSEKEEPING, LAUNDRY, AND MAINTENANCE 


following headings 


. TECHNICAL INQUIRIES FROM READERS, AND ANSWERS 







































Aatell & Jones. tne 

Abbott Laboratories 

Allegheny Ludium Steel Corp 

A. 8. Aloe Company 

American Bottlers of 
Cerbonated Beverages 

American Cystoscope Makers 
Ine 

American Floor Surfacing 
Machine Co 

American Hospital Supply Corp 

American Safety Razor Corp 

Amer can Sterilizer Co 

Applegate Chemical Co 

Gorden Armstrong Co 

Armour & Company 

Associated Products, tne 


Bard-Parker Comprny. tne 
Barnstead Still & Sterilizer Co 
Bassick Co 


Bauer & Black 

Raybank Pharmaceuticals, in 
Becton. Dickinson Co 

The Biro Mfe. Co 

}. Bishop & Company 

S. Blickman, tne 

Bristol Laboratories 

Burton Mfg 
Bryan Steam Corp ration 

of California 
Develooment 


Company 







Calave Growers 
Cannon Electrix 
Company 
Cannen Mi 
Capital Cubicte ¢ Ine 
Carbisulphoil Company 
Wilmot Castle C 
Chatham Mfg. ( 
Chicago Dietetic Supply 
House, Ine 






. 














ADVERTISERS IN HOSPITAL 


Ciba Pharmaceutical Products 
Ine 

A. M. Clark Company 

Clark Linen and Equipment Co 

The Cleveland Range Co 

The Coca-Cola Company 

H. H. Coffield 

Commercial Solvents Corp 

Consolidated Laboratories, Inc 

Continental Car-Nar-Var Corp 

Continental Hospital Service 
Ine 

Continental Coffee Company 

Crane Company 

Crescent Surgical Sales Co 
Inc 

Cutter Laboratories 

Darnell Caster Corp 

Davis & Gock, Inc 

J. A. Deknatel & Son 

Cc. E. Dennis 

Desitin Chemical Co 

Despateh Oven Company 

C. B. Dolge Company 

Edward Don & Company 

Cc. H. Dutton Ce 

Eastman Kodak (Also Recordak) 

The Egry Register Company 

Emerson Electric Mfg. Company 

Everest & Jennings 

Executone, Inc 

Finnell System, Inc 

Flerida Citrus Commission 

Forbes Stamp Co 

General Electric X-Ray Corp 

General Electric Co 

General Foods Corp 

General Motors Corp 


MANAGEMENT—FIRST EIGHT MONTHS OF 1948 


Genevieve Giftware Co 

The Gerson-Stewart Corp 

Greenwald Co., Inc 

Hall China Company 

Charles A. Haney & Associates 

Hanovia Chemical & Mfg. Co. 

James G. Hardy Ce 

Hill-Rom Co., Ine 

Hillyard Chemical Co 

Hoffman-LaRoche, Inc. 

Franklin C. Hollister Co 

Horner Woolen Mills Co. 

Hospital Consultants, Inc 

Hospital Standards Publishing 
Co 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc 

itle Electric Corp 

imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 

Institute of Living 

Institutional Products Co 

International Business Machines 
Corp 

International Silver Co 

Jackson Dishwasher Co 

Johnson & Johnson 

Jones Metal Products Co 

Kelley-Keett Mfg. Co 

W. K. Kellogg Co 

B. H. Lawson Associates, Inc 

Lederie Labs., Ine. 

Lehn & Fink, Ine 

Libbey, Owens, Ford Glass Co 

Eli Lilly & Co 

Liquid Carbonic Corp 

Lowebco Co., Ine 

Macalaster-Bicknell Co 

MacGregor Instrument Co 

Mallinckrodt Chemieal Works 


John Marshall Insurance Co 

Marvin-Neitzel Corp 

Massillon Rubber Co 

Master Surgical Instrument Co 

Meinecke & Co., Inc 

The Mennen Co 

Mercer Glass Works, Inc 

Merck & Co., Ine 

Metropolitan Wire Goods 

M & H Laboratories 

Louis Milani Foods 

Mills Industries, Ine 

Minneapolis- Honeywell 
Regulator Co 


* National Drug Co 


North American Philips Co 
Inc 

Oakite Products, Inc. 

Orthopedic Frame Co. 

Oxygee Equipment Mfa. Corp 

The Ohio Chemical & Mfg. Co 

Pacific Mills 

Pan-American Publishing Co., 
Ine 

Parke, Davis & Co 

Parker D. Perry, Ine 

Physicians’ Record Co 

Albert Pick Co., Ine 

Picker X-Ray Corp. 

Geo. P. Pilling & Sen Co 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Pioneer Rubber Co. 

Pittsburgh Corning Corp 

Pittsburgh Pilate Glass Co 

Procter & Gamble Co 

Pure Food Co., Inc. 

Puritan Compressed Gas Corp 

Quaker Oats Co. 


Remington Rand, Ine 

R. J. Reynolds Tobaceo Co 
Monash-Younker Co., Ine. 
Rock-Tred Corp. 

Rosemary Sales—Simtex Mills 
Will Ross, Inc 
The Sanicon Company 
Sanitary Paper Millis, Inc. 
E. H. Sargent & Co. 
Savory Equipment Co. 

J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co. 
John Sexton Company 
Shenango Pottery Co. 
Simmons Company 
J. Sklar Mf@. Co. 
Smooth Ceilings System 
Spring-Air Company 
E. R. Squibb & Sons 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp 
Hotel Strand 
W. F. Straub & Co 
Nathan Strauss-Duparquet, ine 
Strong Cobb & Co., Ine. 
The Swartzbaugh Mfg. Co 
Thonet Bros., Inc 
Underwood Corp 
The Upjohn Company 
Vacuum Foods Corp. 
The John Van Range Co. 
R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co 
The Wander Company 
Warren Webster Company 
Wellington Sears Co. 
Wells Organizations, Inc. 
The Wilson Rubber Company 
Winthrep-Stearns, Inc. 
Max Wocher & Son Company 
Wonder Wash Corperatien 
Zimmer Mfg. Company 
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These departments are exceedingly ef 


fog - Pica : tt _ 9000 
8000 

wered ar ‘ontinuing evidence 

indly interested ider p at 7000 


fo 0,88) 
RESPONSIVE READERS 
10.0.8) 
Further responsiveness is found in 
thousands of pieces of 





manufacture literature are requested 4000 
through the ‘Suppliers’ Library’’ de 





tment of the publication Since 
1 department heads—nursing 
harmacy, X-ray, laboratory, food serv 
-e, housekeeping, building mainte 
nance, laundry, etc.—do their own 7) 

specifying, this readership plus the <8 
response which it evokes is of tremen 
g significance. This becomes 
1en it is considered that there 
ure about twice as many hospital phar 

acies as there are drug ° 
Pennsylvania, for example. These read 


rs of HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT are 


= meric 
iportant 











1000 











MOST COMPLETE SERVICES TO ADVERTISERS 
1. LIST SERVICE 


p ) date printed directory of more than 600 
mber of beds f bassinets, type of ho 


f rage admissions 





ype of ownershi; ave 
Arranged alphabetically by state, city 


2. WEEKLY BULLETINS 








ekly neographed in tl i 
ins f with f t spe 
3. HOSPITAL ARCHITECT COVERAGE 
4. SURVEYS 
yue y 





6. MANUFACTURERS’ LITERATURE 


1uch practical value t 
catalogs and 
to hospitals > 
nth in the Suppli 


< hospi tal exe 





REPRESENTATIVES 
1EW YORK, Kenneth C. Crain, Vice-President 
Everett Sperry 
Cc AGO: Richard J. Ahrens, Advertising Manager 
‘ RANCISCO: Simpson-Re 
A NTA: Hugh R. Wood, William-Oliver Bidg. 
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JUNE 
1944 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT Readers of HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 
greatly appreciate this extra service as evidenced by the hundreds of 
-omposite coupons which they annually clip from the Suppliers’ Library 
page. These requests result in thousands of copies of manufacturers 
t circulated among product-minded buyers for hospitals 


literature being 

7. HOSPITAL ARCHITECTS 

A list of more than 200 architects who have one or more hospital jobs 
their boards. These jobs include repairs, and dernization as 


well as new hospital buildings 
These names were taken from the ‘‘Weekly Bulletin Service of Hospital 
onstruction Projects and Personnel Changes’’ supplied exclusively t« 





ers in HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 


All of the services described here are supplied excle- 
sively to advertisers in HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT. 


MAKE-UP PROVIDES HIGH 
VESCONLSTY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


je front cover te the back cover HOSPIT 





A\ 4 MANAGE 








: nake-up has the same fas ng appear 
la Jazines All advertisements therefore 
GENERAL ADVERTISING (Display) 
rime 
and ’ 
Preferred Positions 
| ‘ ‘ s4 s ’ ( er $ ): Third ¢ er. & 00 Fror é 
‘ f 
I rd red rn) for 
0 t r 4 
I i . I i 
Insert Rates —} , printed ar sul ed } ¢ flat rate 
s e leaf printed 1 4 $290.00 flat rat 
Ss f ted hed r r t } oo 
re rate I 60 i lin 
‘COMMISSION AND CASH. DISCOUNT. 
Cash discour - per cent 
i withir ten days after ir ice date (Rates on contracts 
f these rates t sdjustment on 90 das note 











PUBLISHERS 


Hospital Management, Inc 
G. D. Crain, Jr., Publisher 
Publication Office, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, III 
New York Office, 330 W. 42nd St 


100 E. OHIO STREET, CHICAGO 11 
Th Onl H ital Publi 

180) celles which "i 6 eens ND 
of both the ABC and ABP 
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Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface: unsupported state- 


ments. lightface. 


month period ending Dec. 31, 1947.) 


American Hospital Directory, 1% ! 


d Amer 
194 Sis 
I 8%x!l 
For M \ in 
} idd 
American Journal of Nursing, rex 
Bildg., P! del] 6, F t. 1906 Pub 
hed by Amer n Jourr of Nursing 
‘ Stut r ’ . ’ XQ 5 ‘ ¥ 
| ‘ I x i a 
Forr ‘ A ore ‘ ints | 
("it t 10) 10); 91.572 
Ra . 
. | .Y 
Better Times, 44 E. 23rd St., New York 1! 
I hed y Welfare ¢ I of New 
y k « t Sul 1 gv 56 
rir é x ly pe I é 8% x11% 
t ( t i ro Friday il 
' ‘ Forn se Monday 
lir dat f ue Agency dis- 
(Swern), 1.52 
Rulletin of The Calfornia State Nurses’ 
Association, l ‘yi ! St = ra 
Calif. Pu hed by ¢ ifornia 
St N é \ } t l j Subscrip 
‘ riy 6x . 
} x Pu ! I r? ose 
A we a 
c‘it (Swern), LLS75. 
t I ‘ i 
‘ j ) 
’ 
aC) 
Hospital Management, |!' I Ohio St 
! ] I I by H pital Manage 
Inc. Est. 1916. Subscription, $2 
‘ 10. P 
\ 
8, 400; 9,025. H 
' P Page 
nea : } 
’ } 
Hospital Progress, ' N. Milw 1 St 
ut . , 1 ‘ Pihlichead 
! Rruce Publishing Co. Subscription $3 
\ 
(sworn), 
L7 is 
4 } 
Hospital Purchasing File Mict r 
, | ‘ p 
P 
\s 
(Sworn), 10,- 
76 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


Hospital Reporter and Guide, W. 44tt 
St New Yor l I shed by Hospital 
Rey ter & | de Inc Est. 1939 Sub- 
ption, $2. Tr ize, 6x9. Type page, 
4%x7%. Published 20t! For close 5th 
Arey lise nt 15-2 Circulation, 
1 Page % Page % Page 
12 $ $ 40.00 
4 25.00 
12 100.0% 5 00 30.00 
y, 
& 
Hospitals, 18 E. Division St., Chicago 10 
Put hed by Amer in Hospital Ass'n 
t ze Sul ription, $3: $2 to ass’n 
mber Tr ize, 8%“%xl1!l Type page, 
xiv I blished lst Forn close 15th 
Cir it M.075; (aI s), 10.051. Hos 
1} ind dept. head 
t 1 } } na ndustr il first 
! rel dealer nd 
, ! ! pital board 
a t ‘ 87 Rates 
Page | ¢ % Pag 
CCA 
Hospital Topics and Buyer, 50 W. Was! 
neton St Chicas 9 ? hed by H 
Ruver ¢ I} Ec 22 Trim ze 
| Put hed 2nd 
I Agency) dis- 
Cit 1OS77 ! ), 12,076. Ho 
' s ‘ pd ver’? 
! | if i t I pita 
It 
" P A Page 
$ ( ¢ ) $ 62 
1 x 45 00 
~ z el 6 } ed 
Industrial Nursing, 605 N. Michigan Ave., 
izo 11, I Put hed by Industrial 
Med r Pub. Co Est 1941 Subscrip- 
r 3 Type page 4%4x7} Published 
, Forn eloas <2. Agency dis- 
( tion (Sworn), 8,140, 
| ‘ 
é I é Page % Page 
$120.0 $ 75.00 $ 47.00 
10 0 65.00 i900 
mn 00 [8 00 35.00 
Standard color, $45: bleed, 10% 





institutions Magazine 
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ms Magazine Catalog Directory. 


Journal of American Dietetic Assn., 620 
. M rn Ave Chicago 11 Published 
\ t n TDietet \ Est 1925 
. ' ¢ Trim Zé 814x111! 
‘ | he ad t} K rry 
pre Age! \ ( count ] 
on (Swern), 10,311. Rate 
t ré | | oO A Pp 
» 
Modern Hospital, 919 N. Michigan Ave 
( l Published by Modern Hos- 
nit P ‘or Eset. 191 Subscription. $3 
Trir re, 8% x11%. Type page, 7x10 
he t. Forms close 15th. Agency 
O522; (a1 10,008, Hi 
i atoriums 
; 7 | Yn ) 
y y ] 
} ; er nd 


I I ‘ ‘ 4 Page 
New York State Nurse, Washingtor 
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York Bt Nut \ I Est » Syl 
’ ' . ly hy | De , g 
: x I ! ! ! me early. | rn 
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L I , Page 
65.01 0 


Public Health Nursing, Ri Madi r 
Ave New York 6 Pub hed by Nati i 
Organization for Public Health Nursing 
It Est 1909 Subscriptior 34 Tri 
t K 9 %% vpe pag xS. Published 
t. I Ss eding. Agency 
disc Cit vt in : 
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I l £ ge , Pag 
3 ; { * f $ 7 
t ) 0.0 
“=f na | Y 7) ae : 
— if , 
R, N.—A Journal for Nurses, Rutherford 
N J Published by The Nightingale 
Pres Ine Est. 1937 Trim size, 54%x7% 
Type page 44x6 ;. Published 10th. Forms 
lose 20th Agency discounts, 15-2 Cir 
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Southern Hospitals, 218 W. Morehead St 





Charlotte 1 N. ¢ Published by Clark- 
Smith Publishing Co. Es 1934. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%4x1l1%. Type page 
7x10 Published Ist Forms close 5th 
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Trained Nurse and Hospital Review, 45° 
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Hotels, 


lubs 


(See also Restaurants; Institutions) 





Hotels 


An $382 million market for hotel sup- 
plies, equipment and furnishings will 
be created by a rehabilitation, repair 
and refurnishing program to be 
launched by 88 per cent of America’s 
larger hotels, according to results of 
a study of the hotel field made by Hotel 
Vonthly. Their plans call for improve- 
ments in guest rooms, public rooms, 
food and beverage departments and en- 
gineering facilities which will provide 
the traveling public new conceptions of 
accommodations, comforts, facilities 
ind service in keeping with advance- 
ments made in the postwar world. 


The survey was confined to hotels 
with 100 or more rooms and was made 
through personal interviews with hotel 
owners and operators. 


The hotels will spend 176 million 
dollars to provide better, more luxuri- 
ous guest rooms, and 140 million for 
improvements in engineering facilities 
to increase comforts and services avail- 
ible to guests. They will spend 26 
million on rehabilitation of public 
rooms, and 40 million on their food 
ind beverage departments. 


A potential $55 million market will 
be provided for the furniture industry, 
ind a $60 million market for carpet 
manufacturers. Other expenditures: 
$8 million for ceramic, glass, rubber 
ind asphalt tile floor coverings; $14% 
nillion for new lamps and lighting fix- 
tures; $16 million for linens; $23% 
nillion for new mattresses and bed 
; million for new radio 
equipment; $744 million for office ma- 
hines: $4 million for silverware, $5 
nillion for china and $3 million for 
rlassware; $114 million for new bars; 
$3 million for dish and glass washing 

achines; $11% million for kitchen 
anges: $2 million for new refrigera- 

rs; $6 million for draperies; $6 mil- 
on for new blankets; $2 million for 
ew pillows, and $4 million for bed 
preads. 


prings; $8'% 


Seven out of 10 hotels will rehabili- 
te engineering departments, with 
ost attention paid to air conditioning 
nd elevators. Expenditures will in- 
ide $85 million for air conditioning, 
ith the bulk of it to be spent by hotels 
th from 100 to 300 rooms. Other ex- 
nditures: $3 million for new refrig- 
ation equipment; $22 million for new 
ilers, stokers and oil burners; $9 
illion for cistribution and control 
llpment; $6 million for elevators, 
$16 million for laundry equip- 
ent. 


Rehabilitation work will extend over 
ree years, with the program’s speed 





Rooms, Receipts of Hotels, 1939 


Rooms Receipts 


No. (000) (000) 

Alabama ... ieee 9.1 $ 4,764 
oe eee ee 236 8.8 6,278 
Arkansas x 334 11.8 5.620 
Calffornia >. ae 183.8 79.212 
CGD: i.0. cesecden 722 26.5 9.079 
Connecticut ....... 201 9.1 6.284 
Delaware .. see 38 1.5 2.095 
Dist of Columbia... 91 14,1 17,369 
Florida ... ee 62.7 30.272 
COOGTHE ccc cccces os 353 16.1 9.696 
Idaho ... ne 275 8.7 3.469 
EE: i-ccnéanc®aced. ame 112.0 69,127 
Indiana susseees 507 26.6 14.202 
SE s<éudscenesud : 509 22.8 11,665 
DE caves nnedues 459 16.0 6,111 
Kentucky vaswied 319 12.6 7.985 
Louisiana joeeene 285 11.1 9.541 
SD Gctwweesecane 402 15.5 6,493 
Maryland ..... ~ 211 9.5 8,146 
Massachusetts ..... 494 27.4 26.798 
eae 865 54.4 29,137 
Minnesota ......... 804 36.7 18,961 
Mississippi ..... os 173 7.6 4,159 
ee 828 2.1 22.525 
err 492 16.4 4.844 
NGRTRBRR  .<cicces 384 15.3 7.821 
ere ere 160 5.2 2,991 
New Hampshire ‘ 241 9.1 4.315 
New Jersey ......- 951 45.6 27.153 
New Mexico ag, nn 6.8 3,650 
gk, eee 2,320 202.2 182,945 
North Carolina .... 373 15.7 8.750 
North Dakota ..... 232 7.1 2.995 
Ohio oie iglaie seeded 801 §1.7 38.247 
CO wétcnseea 673 23.0 6,765 
Oregon bbe he wees 494 24.5 8.010 
Pennsylvania ...... 1,075 32.9 43.572 
Rhode Island .... 56 3.0 3.109 
South Caroiina ... 144 6.3 3.464 
South Dakota ye 194 6.7 2.517 
TOES hace caves 317 15.5 10.029 
Texas Tie Renee 1,702 63.0 31,644 
Sn  whebbedeentans 233 8.7 3,390 
WEEE cca rvignesupe 129 4.7 2.949 
WL. ec cedcnneeue 410 17.1 11.644 
Vis.) ee 983 50.7 14,536 
West Virginia : 244 11.2 6,025 
Wisconsin ......... 679 27.4 17,098 
WHEE Sccndedede 218 8.5 3,391 

o 2 errr le $863,155 


Census of Rusiness 


t } timated 1947 sales of hotel 
t $1,990,000,000. with $1,670,000,000 made by 
7.695 hotels with 50 or more rooms 





hinged to a large extent on ability of 
industry to fill demands of the great 
market for materials and equipment. 

The following figures are from the 
1939 census: 

Year-round hotels numbered 25,036, 
with 1,312,410 guest rooms. Receipts 
amounted to $816,498,000. These hotels 
had 322,476 employes, to whom they 
paid $233,258,000. 

Seasonal hotels numbered 2,951 and 
their receipts, $46,657,000. They had 
15,553 employes with a payroll of 
$9,970,000. 

Only 43 per cent of the employes of 
hotels are women, the percentage being 
slightly higher for seasonal than for 
year-round hotels. 

Hotels with 79 per cent of the indus- 
try’s receipts reported this division of 
income: Room rentals, 45.7 per cent; 
sale of meals, 30.6 per cent; sale of 
beverages, 14.7 per cent; sale of mer- 
chandise, 2.1 per cent; other sources, 
6.9 per cent. If these ratios hold good 
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for the entire industry, its income was 
divided as follows: Room rentals, 
$394,462,000: meals, $264,125,000: bev- 
$126,884,000; merchandise, 
$18,126,000; other, $59,558,000. 

The hotel usually the 
buyer of supplies and equipment, ex- 
cept for mechanical supplies, which are 
bought by the chief engineer, and 
kitchen and restaurant supplies, which 
are bought by the steward. All buy- 
ing, however, is under the general su- 
pervision of the manager. Linens and 
supplies are bought by the manager on 
requisition from the housekeeper, who 
may have considerable influence in 
specifications of brands. 


erTrages, 


manager 1s 


It is estimated that more than 60 per 
cent of the larger hotels operate their 
own laundries. 

The value of hotel property exceeds 
five billion dollars. These hotels serve 
270,000,000 guests annually. The num- 
ber of meals served to guests is 1,- 
200,000,000. Another 220,000,000 are 
necessary for employes. There are 
about 9,000 hotels with food service. 
There are, in addition to every day fa- 
cilities, about 4,000 banquet halls for 
the accommodation of 18,000 annual 
conventions and numerous other types 
of meetings. 


Slightly in excess of 1,000 hotels are 
of the chain type. Usually of the larger 
size, the chains, representing 3.7 per 
cent of all hotels, handle about 12 per 
cent of total volume. 


Many of the larger hotels generate 
their own electric energy and most of 
them operate their own heating plants. 
Many operate large refrigerating, air 
conditioning, water filtration and ven- 
tilating systems. A fireproof hotel can 
be erected for about $5,000 a room. 

Recent figures indicate that 1,000 ho- 
tels are partly air 
though only a few have air condition- 


conditioned, al- 


ing throughout. 


Clubs 


There are 6,000 clubs in the United 
States, according to Club Management. 
City clubs number 2,000 and country 
1,000. Total membership is 4,- 
000,000. 


clubs 


Food sales of these clubs amount to 
$450,000,000 annually, while beverage 
sales are $250,000,000. 


More than $150,000,000 will be spent 
for club improvements during the next 
year. 
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Tourist Courts, Camps 


Tourist Court Journal estimated that 
the U. S. has 20,000 tourist courts 
eatering to tourists, travelers and va- 
cationists. Its definition of a tourist 
court is slightly broader than that of 
the Bureau of the Census, which classi- 
fied many such establishments as re- 
tailers in 1939, because of their large 
volume of retail trade. The American 
Automobile Association believes there 
are almost 25,000 tourist courts. 


About 22 per cent of tourist courts 
queried by Tourist Court Journal in 
1947 are planning construction of new 
establishments. Average number of 
units will be 20 and almost one-half 
will contain kitchenettes. About 31 
per cent will operate service stations 
in connection with their new buildings, 
and 39 per cent will have coffee shops. 
Average investment will be $57,000. 


The average investment in _ tourist 
courts is $31,000. The figure will be- 
come much larger as the number of 
rental units is increased. The trend is 
toward more units and more tourist 
courts. About 10,000 are expected to 
be constructed in the next five years, 
with safety intersections of superhigh- 
ways as the favorite locale. 


The 1939 Census of Business reported 
13,521 tourist courts and camps having 
136.202 cabins comprising 159,846 
rental units. A rental unit is usually 
an entire cabin, although it may consist 
of a part of a cabin rented separately, 
such as a room or apartment 

Total receipts of these establish 
ments for 1939 were $36,722,000. Em 
ployment of 6,514 full-time and 1,946 
part-time employes was reported. The 
total payroll was $4,226,000. 

Room rentals and sale of meals ac- 
counted for 89.4 per cent of receipts 


sale of beverages, 1.9 per cent; sale of 
merchandise, 6.5 per cent; other, 2.2 


per cent 


In addition to the figures given 
above, the Bureau of the Census re- 
ceived reports from 5,750 establish- 
ments having annual receipts of less 
than $20,000 which are primarily en- 
gaged in retail trade, though maintain 
ing tourist cabin These establis! 
ments had receipts of $50,673,000, 
rentals accounting for 18.2 per cent: 
meals and fountain, 23.0 per cent; mer- 
chandise sales, 57.6 per cent: repairs 
and service, 1.2 per cent 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Hotel Rehabilitation Survey 


This study by Hotel Monthly gives 
the present status and future plans of 


the hotel industry in detail. 
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Selling to Restaurants and Hotels. Associations 


American Hotel Association, 221 


Ahrens Publisl ry Company has : 
“Ng wos vompany i’ West 57th St.. New York. 
published this 96-page manual, filled American Motor Hotel Assn.. Neff 
with charts, graphs and tables. Tourist Court, Las Cruces, N. M. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state 
ments, lightface. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 
month period ending December 31, 1947.] 


American Hotel Journal, 77 W. Washing- 9x12. Type page, 6 5/6x10. Published 1st. 








ton St., Chicago, Ill Est. 1926. Subscrip Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
tion, $3. Trim size, 5x8 Type page, 4x 15-2. Circulation, 6,678. Rates— 
5 %, Published 10th Forms close 20t} Times 1 Page P 
. . : age 

Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 1 $150.00 *” 75 ee % Page 
12,398 Rates if 120.00 60.00 . 20.00 
Times 1 Page ly Page \% Page 12 100.00 50.00 25.00 

1 $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 — Se eee 

6 1? on 67.50 85.90 - 

a - 100.00 55.00 30.00 Hotel Industry, 2205 R. K. O. Bidg., 


~ pene on Rockefeller Center, New York 20. Pub- 


Color 0% bleed, 30 


lished by International Geneva Ass’n. 
Inc Est. 1913. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 84%4x11% Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 30th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation, (Sworn), 
Club Management, 408 Olive St., St. Louis 6.820, tates 


2. Published by Commerce Pub. Co. Est Ti P 

J i . imes 1 Ps 5 age age 
1922. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 1 Wy ¢ Fag ry) 
11% Type page, 7x10 Published Ist 6 "110 an : 60 an 25 OO 
forms close 20th Agency discounts, 15-2 12 100.00 55 OO 20 00 

Circulation, 3,557; (gross), 4,183. Clubs, cCojor $50 ° - abs 

ox aaapmanmmaans sper ~ rr od Pe 1 82] aa 10r, $50; bleed, 25%. 
ficers and directors 602 thers $15 ; - -_ 


Rates “ABL) 
limes 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 


$185.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 
Hotel Management, 71 Vanderbilt Ave., 


‘ 140.00 Ln O00 5.00 





A 70.00 10.00 New York 17. Published by Ahrens 

he Pub. Co., Est. 1921. Subscription, $4. Trim 

size, 8% LL 4%. Type page ixlv ‘ub- 

Convention and Trade Shows, Ambassa- lished Toth. Ropers co yo. —e \ 

dor Hotel, Atlantic City Published bv discounts. 15-2 + : 

Convention Magazine, In Est 1946 Circulation, 8,781; (gross), 9,427. Own- 

Subscription, $3. Type page, 7% x10. Pub- jing and Managing group, 6,490 food 

lished Ist Forms close 20th Agency service group, 138; dept. executives, 317 

discounts 15-2 Circulation (Sworn), other employes and allied groups 437: 
S217. Rates others, 1,398 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $275.00 $165.00 $125.00 1 $300.00 $150.00 $ 75.00 

f 45.00 130.00 + = The following discounts are based on 

LU.UY 9.U' vo 


space used in both Hotel Management 
—- and Restaurant Management 


Hotel and Restaurant News, Park Square ® pages less 


ote sete ps 
Blds Boston 16. Published by Hotel 12 pages less 10 
Service. Inc. Est. 1926. Subscription, $3. 24 Pages less 20¢ a 
Type page, 13% x20. Published Saturday, Standard red, $100; bleed, $30. 
Forms close Wednesday. Agency dis- “ sg : a 


count Rates ] line tic >»? 
times iy 5.000 lines wet 10,000 lines 


Hotel Monthly, 123 N. Wacker Dr., Chi 
— — cago 6. Published by John Willy. Inc 
< 


——- Est. 1892 Subscription, $2 Trim size 
CCAI 8% x115%. Type page, 7x10. Published 

. 15th. Forms close 25t! rem isco s 

Hotel Bulletin, 342 Madison Ave. New 3.5 ; ee 
York 17 Published by Vincent FEdwards, Circulation, 7.257; (cross). 7.692. Own- 
Ine Est 1900 Trim size, 9x12. Type nz and managing group, 4,674; food 
page, 7x10. Published monthly. Forms serving group, 226; dept. executives, 297 


close last dav of preredine month. Agency other employes, 97; allied groups, 1.091: 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Nov., 1947 others, 866 Rates 





say? ¥ ee yd > _ 
16,802; (gross), 17,148. Rates Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
rimes 1 Page % Page % Page 1 $260.00 $140.00 $ 85.00 
1 $325.00 $170.00 $ 90.0 ' 295 00 120.00 70.06 
6 308.75 161.50 85.50 12 210.00 115.00 60.04 
1: 292.50 153.00 $1.00 Standard red, $50; bleed, $25. 
Color $95: bleed, 25% a 


Hotel News of the West, 708 Joshua 
_ < Green Blidg., Seattle, Wash. Est. 0 
Hotel Buyers’ Directory, 71 Vanderbilt Sebnertathen $2 50 ar ag o ee 
Ave.. New York Published bv Ahrens Ree aoe ‘em vale ae : os 
Pub Co. Inc. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type J2,P@ Pare. 6%x9%. Published Ist an 

ud Goo SEEK : Sts, O-” 4: yt 15th. Forms close 7 days preceding 


nage. 7x10. Published as Mav issue of le . = ° - 

Hotel Management Circulation, 10,000, apene? ——— 15-2 P ——— Pas 
which includes A.B.C. net paid, including yg $ ty * ag Py 
bulk of Hotel Management. Rates same “2 4500 * O7 £0 9 16.50 
is Hotel Management 94 40.00 55 00 15.00 


Hotel Gazette, 500 Sth Ave., New York Hotel Red Book, 221 W. 57th St., New 
18 Published by Nat'l Hotel Gazette, York City, 19, N. Y. Published by An 
Inc. Est. 1876. Subscription. $3. Trim size, Hotel Ass'n Directory, Corp Est. 1886 
8x12. Type page, 7x10. Published Sat- Subscription, $5. Trim size, 5%x8% 
urday. Forme close Wednesday. Agency Type page, 4%x7%. Published June i 


discounts, 15-2 Circulation (Sworn), Forms close Apr. 20. Agency discounts 
5.602. Rates— 0-2. Rates—l1 page, $285; % page, $165 
Times 1 Pare ™%™ Pare % Pare % page, $90 

1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 i Neate ; . 
13 130.00 80.00 40.00 

oF 10.00 65.00 5.00 

4 15 00 55.00 “0.00 

sta dr D: bles 950% ” , : 
Standard red, $40; bleed, 2 Fotel World-Review, 71 Vanderbilt Ave 


- _ New York 17. Published by Ahrens 
Hotel Greeter, 1427 Welton St., Denver Publishine Co. Wst. 1875. Subscriptior 


Colo Official paper, Hotel Greeters of $4 Published Saturday Forms < 
America. Published by Warriner Pub. Co Tuesday Trim size, 10%x15% Ty} 
Est. 1914 Subscription, $2 Trim size. page, 9%x1l4. Agency discounts, 15-2 
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Circulation, 5,721; (gross), 6,474. Own- 
ing and managing, 3,510; dept. execs., 


137: food service, 160; other employes 

and allied groups, 356; others, 1,022 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $165.00 $ 85.00 
13 215.00 140.00 75.00 
°6 190.00 125.00 65.00 
52 168.00 110.00 55.00 





Institutions Magazine. 
(See INSTITUTIONS. ) 


Institutions Magazine Catalog Directory. 
(See INSTITUTIONS. ) 


International Steward, 552 S. Serrano 
Ave., Los Angeles, 5, Calif. Published 
by International Stewards’ and Caterers’ 
Assn. Est. 1900. Subscription, $2. Type 
page, 7%x10% Published 6th. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts. 15-2. Circu- 
ation Apr., 1948 (Sworn), 4,050. Rates— 


Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
$155.00 $ 90.00 $ 48.00 

6 140.00 81.00 44.00 
12 124.00 72.00 38.00 


Standard color, $55; bleed, 15% 


CCA 


——- 
Keeler’s Pacific Hotel and Restaurant 


Review, Central Tower, San Francisco 3 
Published by J. L. Rogers, L. W. Page & 
H. E. Johnson. Est. 1877. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
liscount, 15-2. 

Circulation, Feb., 1948, 5,167; (gross), 
5.367. Owners and mers., 3,858; restau- 
rant owners and mers., 1,261; others, 121. 


Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
l $176.00 $110.00 $ 72.00 
6 154.00 94.00 60.00 
12 132.00 83.00 55.00 


Standard color, $50;bleed, 15%. 





Mid-West Hotel Reporter, 416 S. 14th St., 
Omaha 2, Neb. Published by I. A. Medlar 
Co Est. 1893. Subscription, $3. Type 
page, 6%x10: Midwest Hotel Reporter 
news supplement) published Ist, 8th and 
2nd Forms close 7 days preceding 
ligest published 15th Forms close &th 
(gency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,015. 


Nates 


imes 1 Page % Page % Pa: 
l $ 80.00 $ 50.00 $ 28.00 
6 65.00 37.50 18.00 
2 60.00 33.00 16.50 
+8 40.00 21.00 10.50 


tandard color, $20; bleed, no charge. 


Motor Court Age, 105 Atlas Blidg., Salt 
ike City 1, Utah. Published by Book- 
raft Co. Est. 1945 Subscription, $3. 
pe page, 7x10;;. Published 28th prec 
rms close 12th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
.ates 


mes 1 Page % Page % Page 

$200.00 $120.00 65.00 
165.00 190.00 55.00 
140.00 85.00 45.00 


andard color, $40; bleed, $25 


® 


‘Mieial Steamship and Airways Guide, 
Madison Ave., New York 17. Pub- 
hed by Transportation Guides, Inc. 
t 1932 Subscription, $8. Trim size, 
Type page, 8x11 Published Ist 

rms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-0 
lation, 2,550; (gross), 2,716. Travel 
cies and employes, 2,158; others, 387. 


es 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
$185.00 $100.00 $ 69.00 

6 155.00 85.00 50.00 
12 135.00 75.00 45.00 





Resort Management, 926 N. Plankinton 
Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. Est. 1947. Trim 
size, 84x11% Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
lished 5th Forms close 20th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 16,083. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $260.00 $140.00 $ 73.00 
6 230.00 125.00 62.50 
12 215.00 115.00 57.50 


bleed, $35. 


@ 


Southern Hotel Journal, 1111 Graham 
Bldg., Jacksonville 1, Fla. Est. 1920. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 75/6x10%. Published 25th. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts. 15-2 

Circulation, 2,480; (gross), 2,908, " Own- 
ing and managing, 1,742; dep’t execu- 
tives and other hotel employes, 330; 
others, 393. 


Standard red, $45; 





Times 1 Page % Page ™% Pare 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 

6 90.00 55.00 32.00 
12 85.00 50.00 28.00 


Color, $20; bleed, 20%. 


Tavern Talk, 910 Central St., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. Published by Tavern Talk 
Pub. Co. Est. 1910. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7%4xl10. Pub- 
lish, Saturday. Forms close Tuesday 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,- 


725. tates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 22.50 
13 54.00 30.00 16.00 
26 48.00 26.00 14.00 
52 36.00 20.00 11.00 


Standard color, $20; bleed, 15%. 


© 


Tourist Court Journal, 107 S. First St., 
Temple, Texas. Est. 1937. Subscription 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 25th. Forms close 19th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 5,053; (gross), 


5,190. Owners, Operators, Managers, 

3,241; others, 2,03 Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $225.00 $129.00 $ 73.00 
6 190.00 110.00 62.00 
12 150.00 $0.00 48.00 


Standard red or blue, $30; bleed, $30. 





Travel Agent, 2 W. 46th St.. New York 
19. Published by American Traveler, 
Inc. Est. 1929. Subscription $3. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Published 
19th and 25th Forms close ist and 15th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 1,876. 





Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $145.00 $ 80. 45. 00 
12 125.00 65.00 35.0 
24 100.00 55.00 30. 00 


Standard color, $35. 





Travel Items, 274 Madison Ave, New 
York 16. Published by Travel Items. Est 
1943. Subscription, $3. Type page, 9%x 
12% Published list and 15th Forms 
close 6 days preceding. Agencv dis- 


counts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,419. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 1/5 Page 
$190.00 $ 95.00 $ 46.00 

6 150.00 + 00 40.00 
12 140.00 00 35.00 


Standard color, $40; bleed. $10. 


Travel Snanegement, 342 Madison Ave 
New York City. Published by Vincent Ed 
wards & Co. Est. 1944. Subscription, $2. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close 30th Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 5,050. Rates— 
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Times 1 Page 
1 $160.00 

6 152.00 
12 144.00 


Standard color, ot 





% Page % Page 
$ 80.00 $ 40.00 
76.00 38.00 
72.00 36.00 
bleed, 25%. 





Travel Trade, 139 Spring St.. New York 


12. Published by 


Subscription, $3 


Travel Trade Pub. Co. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type 


page, 7x9%. Published 16th. Forms close 


3rd. Agency discounts, 15-2 


Circulation, 


3,500. Rates, consecutive insertions— 


Rates: — 

Times 1 Page 
l $200.00 
6 175.00 
12 160.00 


Standard color, 


% Page % Page 
$110.00 $ 60.00 
95.00 55.00 
90.00 50.00 


$75; bleed, 20%. 





World Convention Dates, 26 Court St., 


Brooklyn 2, 
rickson Pub. Co 
tion, $20. 
page, 7%x10. 
close 15th 


culation (Sworn), 


Times 1 Page 
l $100.00 

6 90.00 
12 80.00 


Color and bleed rates on request. 


= os 
, Inc. Bst. 1917. Subscrip- 
Trim 
Published Ist. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


Published by Hend- 


size, 8%xll\%&. Type 


Forms 


2,632. Rates— 


% Page % Page 
$ 60.00 $ 40.00 
55.00 37.50 
50.00 35.00 


Year Book of North American Resorts, 


926 N. Plankinton 


Published by 
Est. 1948. 


7%44x10%. Rates 


Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis 
tesorting Trade Journal. 
Subscription, $1 Type page, 
-1 page, $975; % page, 


$500: % page, $255. 
Standard red, $150; bleed, $175. 
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CCAB 


ay 


Canadian Hotel Review and Restaurant, 


481 University Ave 


Toronto 2. Pub- 


lished by Maclean- Hunter Pub. Co. Est 


1923. Subscription, $2. 
11%. Type page, 


Forms close 7th. 


Trim size, aa 
7x10. Published 15 th. 
Agency discounts, 15-° 


Circulation, 5,498; (gross), 5,901. Hotels, 


2,607; restaurants, 


1526: hospitals, in- 


stitutions, 737; others, 675. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 
1 $135.00 
6 115.00 
12 100.00 


Standard red, $40; 


% Page \% Page 
$ 75.00 $ 45.00 
65.00 39.00 
55.00 33.00 


bleed 15%. 





Hotel and Restaurant Magazine, 8 Co!l- 


borne St., 


Toronto 1, Canada. 


Published 


by Jardine & Young, Ltd. Est. 1933. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x111/3. Type 


page, 7x10. 


Published 12th. Forms close 


5th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Cirulation, 4,863 (gross), 5,130. Hotels, 


3,444; restaurants, 874; 


Rates— 
Times 1 Page 
1 $120.00 
6 105.00 
12 95.00 


Color, $40; bleed, 


L’Hotellerie, 132 St. 
Published by G. M. Petolas 
size, 9x12. Type page, 
%4x9%. Published Ist 


treal, Que. 
Est. 1926. Trim 


others, 448 


% Page % Pare 
$ 70.00 $ 40.00 
62.00 36.00 
57.00 33.00 
20%. 


James St., W., Mon- 


Forms close 15th 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 

2,901; (gross), 3,110. Hotels, 2,229; res- 

taurants, 439; others, 217. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 65.00 40.00 23.00 
12 60.00 25.00 20.00 


Color, $40; bleed, 


10%. 
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Industrial Distribution 


(See also Commerce and Distribution: Manufacturing Industries; Metal Producing and Working Industries) 






























Industrial distribution involves the 
performance of all the functions of 
getting a product from the place it is 
made to where it is put to a useful 
purpose. 
It consists of: 
1 Finding, developing, selling and serv- 
icing of markets 
2. Warehousing 
3. Securing and then the filling, packing 
and shipping of orders 
4. Customers’ credits, billings and col- 
lections 
A manufacturer may choose to sell 
his products to the industrial market 
through the distributor, by mail, or 
through his own personal sales force. 
Regardless of the method chosen, how- 
ever, every act and function in the dis- 
tribution process remains the same. 
For heavy engineered installations 
where total unit sales are large, the 
manufacturer may find it to his ad- 
vantage to perform all the functions 
himself. His customers expect and in 
many cases require special engineering 
service, and the use of his own tech- 
nically-trained salesmen is the only way 
of capturing the market. Furthermore, 
the products may be ordered long in 
advance of need and thus production 
can be customized. Advance stocks do 
not need to be stored, since on the spot 
delivery is neither expected nor re- 
quired by his customers. Some of the 
regular functions may thus be cut 
short. 
For manufacturers of standardized 
products, the structure of the distribu- 
quite different. In this 
industrial items are light 
forms of ac 


tive setup 1 
category of 
machine tools and other 
cessory equipment, perishable produc 
tion tools, and a long list of mainte- 
items and industrial supplies 
buyers are in the habit of 


nance 
Industrial 
purchasing items of this nature on a 
day-to-day basis. The manufacturers 
of these thus provide in 
their production and distribution sys- 


lines must 
tem for production in advance of orders, 
for storage close to points of demand 
and for spot deliveries. Even for prod- 
ucts of this class, some manufacturers 
still prefer to perform all the functions 
themselves. They sell direct to indus- 
trial buyers through their own sales 
force and maintain warehouses for their 
stocks There has been an in 
tendency, however, for the 


local 
creasing 
manufacturers of these more or less 
tandardized industrial products to 
make use of local industrial distributors. 

While the so-called industrial or mill 


ipply distributor is perhaps the best 


nown among distributors of industrial 


products, the 1939 census reports the 

fol owing wholesale concer? ~ selling the 
ndustrial market 

Sales 

No $(v00) 

Chemicals and paints 1.680 281,002 

Electrical goods 3,072 788,024 

Hardware 1,243 592,000 
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Industrial Distributors, 1947 





| ee ae BRUM, ccccoeees ° 
eae 14 New Hampshire. 7 
ArKANSAS .....-.; 1l New Jersey...... 76 
California ...... 120 New Mexico .... 18 
Colorado ........ 28 New York ‘oo OES 
Connecticut .... 45 North Carolina.. 32 
Delaware ..ceces + North Dakota .. 
in. 2 Giiibeceee oe CD cccenctunton 121 
PENG socecsese 38 Oklahoma ...... 34 
GE. ccccccnce «OO GUE cccdccoes 42 
DE ceccee seed 9 Pennsylvania ... 178 
Illinois eceeee 99 Rhode Island ... 18 
Indiana —_ 47 South Carolina... 19 
i chebneneees 29 South Dakota 6G 
MEAMGOM ccccsccce Gh FORRGEBOO .ccces 33 
Kentucky ....... ae SN sevewenson 127 
Louisiana ...... 48 Utah ieee anes a 
DEN cececeenes 13 Vermont ......-. h 
Sewwiem .cccccs «6 VIEIRA coscceee @ 
Massachusetts .. 81 Washington e 
Michigan ....¢. 116 West Virginia... 48 
Minnesota ...... 40 Wisconsin ...... 45 
Mississippi ...... 19 Wyoming ....... 8 
Missouri sco _ 
Montana ....... 15 7 eee 2.186 
Nebraska .. 13 

With industrial dept. ..... 409 396,746 
Lumber and construction ma- 


3,303 804,392 
169 9,877 


terials eecceceoe 
Garage 


equipment .....- . ‘ Sid 
Industrial, general line....... 116 70,267 
Belting, hose and packing... 211 18,837 


Construction z ‘i 

building) ‘ 153 23,943 
Road building ae — 25 72 : 
Machine tools ea eee 128 27,699 
Mine and mill supplies...... 415 99,851 
896 179,770 


(except road 


Oi well supply houses. : 
Power plant and power trans- 
mission eas ni 89 11,632 


Textile machinery conten 84 10,359 
Used machinery and equip- . 


ment aheeebeees 290 16.125 
Other machinery iwawe 1,575 180,158 
Transportation equipment 

and supplies 

Aircraft err 3 18,039 

Railroad - 68 25,055 

Marine 149 21,020 

Other pe sees 14 968 
Metals and metal work 1,017 515,975 
Plumbing and heating equip- 

ment and supplies 2,225 379.975 

Automotive supply jobbers should 


probably be included in this list as in 
recent years they have tended to add 
general industrial lines. In the con- 
struction field, equipment dealers often 
rent, as well as sell equipment 

Most of these distributors have en- 
increases in sales 


joyed tremendous 
sales through indus- 


volume. In 1947, 
trial supply houses, 
$2.8 billion, a gain of 225 per cent over 


for example, were 


1939. 


Industrial Supply Houses 


An industrial distributor is defined 
by Industrial Distribution as a sales and 
service organization handling tools, sup- 
plies and equipment required by the 
industrial users of his particular terri- 
His function is a dual one in pro- 
which 


tory. 
viding a stock of supplies on 
manufacturers can draw for immediate 
warehouse 


delivery and in providing 


delivery service and sales representa- 
tion for the makers. 

Industrial users, including all types 
of manufacturers, mines, mills, rail- 
roads, service industries, oil and gas 
well drillers and operators, pipe line 
operators, public utilities, etc., purchase 


most of their supply requirements from 
industrial distributors. Surveys reveal 
that approximately 83 out of every 100 
industrial users purchase 50 per cent 
or more from these distributors. 


The industrial distributor may be 
known locally by any one of the follow- 
ing trade names: Mill supply house; 
industrial distributor; railway, marine, 
mine or textile supply house; hardware 
wholesaler with an industrial depart- 
ment; iron and steel warehouse with 
a supply department; plumbing and 
heating wholesaler with an industrial 
department; machinery or equipment 
dealer (mine, industrial, contractors, 
etc.); and a few specialists of limited 
lines, such as power transmission 
equipment distributors. 

The most important characteristic of 
industrial distributors is that they are 
department stores for their local in- 
dustrial consumers—they carry the 
wide range of tools, supplies and equip- 
ment required by the industries in their 
territory, and they gear their entire 
service to meet local industrial require- 
ments. 

The industrial distributor’s recom- 
mendation is that by consolidating un- 
der one roof supplies for all industrial 
users in a territory, he enables users 
to reduce their stock investment, and 
that by eliminating the necessity for a 
multitude of direct selling sales forces 
and expensive branch warehouses, he 
helps the manufacturers of industrial 
supplies to keep distribution costs at a 
lower level. 

In its Verified List of Industrial 
Distributors, Industrial Distributic 
tabulates 2,186 such organizations, serv 
ing all industrial consumers. 

Verified houses are those who stoc! 
and sell a more or less complete line of 
industrial tools, supplies and equipment 
required by the character of industry 
in their particular territory. In addi- 
tion, there are approximately 2,000 
supplementary industrial distributor 
outlets who sell tools, supplies and 
equipment to industry but whose in- 
dustrial business is on limited lines and 
marginal or subordinate to their mair 
business. For example, many plumt 
ing and heating wholesalers, iron and 
steel warehouses, mechanical rubber 
goods specialists, hardware wholesalers 
contractors’ equipment and supp! 
houses, ship chandlers are part of th 
supplementary classification. 


The best estimates indicate that th 
verified industrial distributors — thos 
whose main business is selling too! 
supplies and equipment to industri: 
users—have approximately 80 per cer 
of the total sales to industry, and th 
2,000 supplementary distributors secur 
the balance of business industry plac« 
with supply houses all over the countr 

These industrial distributors are | 
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The distribution of industrial products 
onsists of all functions of moving a prod- 
ict from its place of manufacture to its 
t of use. What Does It Involve? 
Finding, developing 
ing of markets 
2. Warehousing and stocking 
Securing and then the filling, packing 
ind shipping of orders out of stock 
4. Customers credits, billing and collec- 


selling and ser- 


All functions in the distribution process 

whether the manufacturer 

hooses to sell his products to the indus- 
al market through distributors, by mail, 
with his own sales force 


; 


A manufacturer can economically shift 
e major burden of distributing his 
jucts by selling through the industrial 
listributor. The term industrial distrib- 
t applies to those distributor organiza- 
who sell to industrial users, maintain 
representative stock of the tools, equip- 


ment and supplies handled, and who offer 


istrial users in their immediate terri- 
adequate servicing facilities 
he manufacturer can utilize the efforts 
ompact sales organization of his own 
rshall the strength of several thou- 
listributor salesmen to sell his prod- 
industrial area that offers 
rket. It's a hard-hitting, coast-to-coast 
am that can do a real selling job 


every 


inufacturers of industrial equip- 

ent, tools and supplies. It’s a local sales 
im that serves as well as sells one 
Mat industry respects and trusts that 
entree into industrial America that 


has acceptance among industrial buyers 
the distributor’s salesman is truly a sell- 


fluence on industrial buying power 
ihe manufacturer can move his prod- 
lirectly from the production line to 
maintaining 


me reduces his orders to the require- 
nents of a hundred or so distributors 
ily handled shipments instead of 
ands of orders, both large and small, 
. tomers all over a country 
He shifts the burden of billing and col- 
t well as the credit risks, of 
is of accounts to the distributor, 
educing his own billing and collec- 


irge eas 








Condensed Data on 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION e 


SO dis- 


tion problems to the hundred o1 
tributors he has appointed 


When it comes to selling equipment, 
tools and supplies to industry, it pays to 
use the sales and service facilities of 
America’s industrial distributors. They 
provide the only economical and effective 
sales channel into all industry — from giant 
plants in larger cities to saw mills, con- 
struction projects, mines and smokestacks 
on far away trails 


< 


The trend toward buying from industrial 
distributors has been steadily increasing 
since 1929. A recent study indicates that 
88°% of the buyers interviewed prefer to 
purchase through distributors. 

The industrial distributor can serve in- 
dustry best because he offers immediate 
delivery from local] stocks and emergency 
service which prevents possible costly 
shutdowns. He enables the user to pur- 
chas2 immediate requirements and gives 
store-door delivery, saving inventory and 
transportation costs. By consolidation of 
many items on one order, he saves time 
and cost in consumers purchasing and 
accounting departments. He offers imme- 
diate price and catalog information and 
provides valuable personal service because 
of wide knowledge of the users equipment 
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Industrial 
Distribution 


FORMERLY 


MILL SUPPLIES 


and supply needs. He gives immediate 
service on adjustments and complaints and 
offers superior credit facilities 


There are over 2000 industrial supply 
houses (‘including branches) which are 
the primary source of supply for produc- 
tion and maintenance equipment, 
and supplies for America’s 250,000 indus- 
trial users. These houses are all listed in 
the “Directory of Industrial Distributors” 
published by INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBU- 
TION. These houses account for some 80% 
of industry’s business with distributors; 
the remainder is placed with supplement- 
ary houses. 


tools 


or 


Industrial distributors are concentrated 
in industrial centers, thus providing max- 
imum service to industrial users for the 
manufacturers they represent. Of the 2591 
industrial distributors, 203 are located in 
New England, 528 in the Middle Atlantic 
area, 473 in the East North and 229 in the 
West North Central areas, 313 in the South 
Atlantic area, 144 in the East South and 
268 in the West South Central areas, 136 
through the Mountain area and 297 on the 
Pacific Coast. For further information 
consult the “Directory of Industrial Dis- 
tributors” and “Industrial Distribution and 
Marketing” both published by INDUS- 
TRIAL DISTRIBUTION 


Moarké« 


Total 1939 sales through industrial dis- 
tributors were $873,892,000. In 1941, this had 
risen to $1,800,000,000, an increase of 107%. 
The sales volume has increased annually 
to a peak of $2,800,000,000 in 1947. Average 
order size has increased from $17.39 in 1939 
to $40.15 in 1943 and to approximately 
$35.00 from 1944 to 1947. Orders per day 
have averaged around 100 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION, former- 
ly Mill Supplies, was established in 1911 
as a house organ by a group of industrial 
distributors. Shortly thereafter it was pub- 
lished independently to serve all indus- 
trial distributors. It is the only publication 
addressed to industrial distributors and 
their salesmen exclusively. Its aggressive 
editorial policy and close contact with the 
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INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION is prac 


ically 100 percent 
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raging over 195 


Quality of circulation is assured by 
ly careful screening of all subscrip- 


icceptance among industrial dis- 


and their salesmen is 


consistently high renewal 


‘ Der le an increase 

1939. Approximately 340 manufac- 

lustrial equipment, tools 

lies e now ising INDUSTRIAL 

‘RIBUTION regularly as a 

ntacting their industrial distributors 
ncerease of 140 


ADVERTISING 


<@Number of Poges 
Per issue 
(Yearly Average) 


2 t 7s in 


DISTRIBUTION's 
circulation increased to 10,925 
stribution to 12,209 in the June 30, 
1948 A.B.C. Statement (See chart 
net paid reported 83.06 
industrial distributors and their 
15.41 to manufacturers’ agents and 
smen who contact industrial 
Renewal rate is extremely high, 


DISTRIBUTION has had 
east in both advertising 
imber of active advertisers 
yeal See chart). Advertising 
the first half of 1948 averaged 
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PRODUCTS ADVERTISED 

In general, all products sold throug! 
distributor channels are advertised 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION. Among 
these are power transmission equipment 
materials handling equipment, bench ar 
hand tools, power tools and machine 
taps, dies, reamers, drills, abrassives, and 
grinding wheels, pipes, valves and fitting 
pumps and compressors, iron, steel a1 
non-ferrous metals, nuts, bolts, screws and 
rivets, wire rope, cordage, chain, mechan- 
ical rubber goods, lubricating oils ar 
greases, Saws and files, bearings of 
types, leather goods and miscellanex 
shop and maintenance equipment. 


MARKETING AIDS 


High value can be attached to the 
authoritative marketing aids availabl« 
manufacturers from INDUSTRIAL DIS 
TRIBUTION 

The “Directory of Industrial Distrib- 
utors’’ lists the name, address, y¢ 
established, type of business, numbe: 
salesmen, territory covered, type of pr 
ucts carried, approximate inventory 
other pertinent information on over 200 
industrial supply houses throughout the 
country 

Industrial Distribution and Marketing 
was prepared to give manufacturers a 
dependable yardstick for setting up 
proving and maintaining a workable sales 
and distribution plan. It contains vit 
Statistics pertaining to the manufacturing 
industries as well as distributor organiza- 
tions in every state and district. Othe 
material includes manufacturers agents 
sample sales policies, discount sheets, cata- 
log sheets, distributor promotion, et 

Valuable personal council by men long 
experienced in distribution is als 
available through INDUSTRIAL 
DISTRIBUTION. 


Sy FF 


tapguagries » NFOR MATION 
a 
p N PU HIN 
Representatives 
CHICAGO 11 E. N. GRANTVEDT 
520 N. Michigan Ave Tel. Whiteha!! 79 
NEW ENGLAND H. E, THAYER 
Dryden Drive Tel. Meride AOR 
PHILADELPHIA 2 JOHN P ORA 
Architects Building Tel. Rittenhouse 6-06 
CLEVELAND 15 E. J. McOSKER 
1510 Hanna Building Tel. Super 4 
NEW YORK 18 JOHN P. ORA 
30 W. 42nd St Tel. Longacre 4 3 
ATLANTA 3 RALPH MA BY 
Rhodes-Haverty Bida Tel. Walnut 
SAN FRANCISCO 4 JOHN OTTERSON 
68 Post St Te! Douglas 7 46 
LOS ANGELES 14 CARL W. DY i ce 
621 $ Hope St Te Michig« 18 
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cated parallel with industrial activity. 
They cover every section of the country 
and are concentrated wherever indus- 
try is concentrated. 


The verified industrial distributors 
have a nationwide sales organization of 
more than 6,000 outside, trained sales- 
men who have intimate contact with 
each local industrial plant. Their main 
job is to provide a service type of sell- 
ing, wherein it is their responsibility to 
see that their customers are supplied 
with the production and maintenance 
tools and supplies when they are needed. 


Backing up these outside salesmen, 
the verified distributors carry a stock 
inventory valued in excess of $250,000,- 
000. Their investment in warehouses, 
trucks, service and organization facili- 
ties exceeds $90,000,000. Their office 
organization consisting of trained prod- 
uct men, buyers, service tracers, and 
stock clerks numbers over 5,000. 

Many of the country’s leading man- 
ufacturers of industrial tools, supplies 
and equipment sell a large part of their 
entire output to industrial distributors 
who in turn distribute them to the ulti- 
mate user. 

Industrial Distribution says distribu- 
provide the following economic 
functions and facilities: 


tors 


1. Distributors help manufacturers 
effect operating economies in that in- 
dividual local distributo.s collect many 
small orders for a given item and bulk 
the order to the manufacturer, per- 
mitting larger shipments which reduces 
accounting expenses, reduces shipping 
expenses, simplifies the handling of in- 
quiries and orders on the part of the 
manufacturer and facilitates produc- 
tion planning on the part of manufac- 
turers because of the wide range of 
reserve stocks carried by distributors 
throughout the various sections of the 
‘ountr’’. 


2. Distributors effect warehousing 
economies for manufacturers. The car- 
rying of stock by distributors elimi- 
nates the need, in most cases, for man- 
ufacturers to carry various warehouse 
stock throughout the country. 


38. It has been found that distribu- 
tors effect definite selling economies for 
manufacturers because distributors’ 
salesmen cover well defined territories, 
mostly from local headquarters, and 
their cost of selling is lower than man- 
ufacturers’ field men. 


1. Distributors have the inside track 

with their local customers. They are 

timately acquainted with the buyers 

each plant and hence do not waste 

e, effort or money in contacting 

‘ proper executive at each consumer 

pant who has the authority for plac- 
ing business, 


Since 1929 there has been a definite 
trend on the part of industrial con- 
Sumers to place more of their tool, 
Supply and equipment requirements 
w th industrial supply houses—and buy 
less from manufacturers direct. Be- 
cause distributors are carrying ample 
Product stocks, more and more indus- 
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trial consumers are reducing their own 
stores of maintenance items, which 
saves obsolescence, depreciation and 
overhead costs. Furthermore, the pur- 
chasing department of the average in- 
dustrial consumer prefers to centralize 
orders for many items with one or two 
local distributors rather than to dis- 
patch many orders to manufacturers 
scattered over the country. The dis- 
tributor is at the other end of the 
phone ready to serve quickly and easily. 


Manufacturers’ Agents 


Another kind of industrial distribu- 
tor is manufacturers’ agents and brok- 
ers, who usually operate without 
warehouse stocks. Some of the leading 
types reported by the 1939 Census of 
Manufacturers were as follows: 


Machine tools 





i CM 6 ccnceeeeeaeeceeee 50 8,329 
TORCHES BARGRINOTY .cccccccecees 27 4,934 
Railroad equipment ........... 136 24,843 
Aircraft and aeronautical ..... 12 6,176 
| RRR ER ea 35 4,396 
Other transportation equipment. 1 425 
1.643 266,127 

Average sales of these agents in 
1939 were $162,000, compared with 


$496,000 for industrial supply houses. 
Their operating expenses, on the other 
hand, were only 4.5 per cent of sales, 
compared with 16.7 per cent for indus- 
trial distributors with stocks, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of the Census. 


Associations 

American Leather Belting Assn., 41 
Park Row, New York. 

American Supply and Machinery 
Mfrs. Assn., Clark Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

Central States Mill Supply Assn., 400 


Sales 
No. $(000) 4 adic . *hies “4 
PMD: ccicobsietanwsaawesas 392 61,860 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ml. : 
Industrial (oonemee une), ere a , oes National Supply and Machinery Dis- 
felting, hose an packing..... 5,139 . . 
Construction (except road) 40 s'2¢3 tributors’ Assn., 505 Arch St., Phila- 
Mine and mill supplies ........ 56 7,538 delphia. 
Oil well supply houses ......... 5 14,468 - : 
Power plant and power trans- Southern Supply and Machinery Dis- 
mission Mibteres cakbeekee Meawed 131 12,998 tributors’ Assn., P. O. Box 1353, Rich- 
Plumbing and heating equip- 
ment and supplies ........ -- 512 53,200 mond, Va. 
Publications 


[Audited and iworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 


light face. 


@® ABP 


Industrial Distribution, formerly Mill 
Supplies, 950 . 42nd St New York 
18. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co 
Est. 1911. Subscription $2. Trim size, 
814x114. Type page, 7x10. A thirteenth 
issue, the Mid-December Product Refer- 
ence Number, is a directory in the regu- 


lar magazine format Published last 
week prec. month of issue Forms close 
Ist N.I.A.A statement on request 
Agency discounts, 15-2 
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Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 


31, 1947. ] 


Circulation, 10,955; (gross), 12,113. In- 
dustrial distributors and employes, 8,816; 
mfrs’, agents and salesmen, 1,147: mfrs., 
795; others, 192. Rates—l1 page, $285; 2 
pages, $270; 4 pages, $255; 6 pages, $245; 
8 pages, $240; 12 pages, $225; 18 pages, 
$210; 24 pages, $200. 


Standard colors, yellow, orange, green, 
red, blue, $50 page; bleed, $37.50 page; 
spread, $50 

insert between 
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Pages 320-21 
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Institutions 


(See also Hotels, Clubs: Hospitals; Restaurants: Schools) 





The institutional mass-consumer mar 
establishments 


ket is comprised of all 
offering mass-feeding and/or mass 
housing. It includes both private and 
public enterprise 

The institutional field represents a 
arge proportion of the total national 


However, need in 


only tens of thousands of buy 


supplie S 


economy 


fluence 


ers and pecifiers, as against the tens 
of millions who must be reached in any 
attempt to sell the general public o1 
those who comprise the individual con 
umer market 

In this broad field the buying prac 
tices of such institutions as hotels, hos 
pitals, restaurant schools and colleges, 
clubs, YM and YWCA’ industrial 
cafeterias, motel steamship, rail ad 
air lines, asylums, orphanages, the 
armed forces and penal institutions are 
imila These segments are all n 
cluded within the institutional field as 
ire the ipply vdjuncts: the food serv 
ice equipment dealers, the janitor sup 
ply houses, the wholesale grocers and 
manufacture. agents who service 
them 

All produce and serve mass-feeding 
and mass-housing in essentially the 
same way. All need the same types of 
products. All buy food, food service 
equipment, building materials, main 
tenance products, furnishings and 


building equipment to satisfy their mul- 
titude of needs. They buy these prod 
ucts for identical purposes and in much 


the same way. The appeals which will 
sell a given product to one segment of 
the institutional field are equally ap 
plicable to all other segments. 

Due to past restrictions and marked 
changes in the living habits of the 
American people, increased demands 
have been placed upon these institu 
tions They represent an _ increasing 
market for virtually every product 
grown or manufactured. Their require 
ments range from insecticides to it 
cinerators, air conditioners to zeolite, 
breakfast foods to television receivers 


Institutions Catalog Directory has cat 


alogued the major headings covering 
their needs ! 1.141 different classifica- 
As evidence of a new pattern of life 
n America, people eat out 50 more 
than they did before the wat Almost 
tt? more nignt ire pe nt I hote 
Room occupam for post-war years ha 
eached new 1M 
Hospit n plans, plus the in 
petu t ne t ( icat ire stra 
tre | ‘ pita \er Mm 
ite \ I ed earning 
re ei ( ind = me 
ita é ve nent respor 


eral participation in hospital work and 
in the number of hospitals. 

More 
elementary 
ing a new high. War time migration has 
1f population. The 
veterans’ in education 


children born. The 


school population is reach- 


are being 


centers <¢ 
program of 
by the federal government, the accentu- 


relocated 
aid 


higher education and the 
requirements of 
have sent millions more to colleges and 


ated desire for 


technical professions 


iniversities. 


People are traveling more. In doing 
so they utilize the services of restau- 
rants, hotels and motels, railroads, 
steamships, and airlines. In 1946 rail- 


roads spent $59,500,000 for commissary 


supplies. It was their fifth greatest ex- 
pense on a list of 43 items. 
Industrial feeding has become in- 


In 


service 


plants, 
facilities are 
Decentraliza- 
the 


creasingly important. new 


| 


kitchens and food 


primary requirement. 
of industry 
trend toward in-plant feeding installa- 
The 


hbecome a 


has accelerated 


tion 
tions. feeding of employes has also 
practice of banks, 
utilities, printing 
commercial 


common 


publishing houses, 


concerns and other large 


enterprises. 


The United States has a magnificent 
institutional plant. Its schools, colleges, 
hotels, restaurants, industrial institu- 
tions lead the world. The institutional 
field has 3,700,000,000 square feet of 
floor space. To cover only 50% of this 
floor area with floor wax would re- 
quire 740,000 gallons. To cover this 
floor area six times a year would con- 
sume 4,400,000 gallons. 

The total number of rooms in insti- 
tutions approaches 4,000,000. To equip 
these rooms, institutional demands 
penetrate deeply into manufacturing 
facilities. The table below shows the 
equipment needed to furnish these 


rooms on an average basis and the an- 


nual replacements required. 


kaxquip Annual 
ment Replace- 
Needed ments 
Iten (000 000) 
Arm chairs 8 1. 
Dresser 4 
Plate glass tops 1.4 
Straicht chairs 7 
Dresser light ind had S 1.f 
Waste ba et ; Uv. 
Floor my ‘ s 
Rathreo« ma 2.9 
we 21 19.7 
, { 4 
le | i 
\ iow 
rd 
1 A 
Tr} wall space the 4,000,000 rooms 
nstitutions s 4,.098,000.000 square 
feet. To ve } irea once with an 
\ ge type paint would use &8,192,- 
Correspondingly large vol- 


umes 


of 


wall 


paper 


would be used. 


The 


institutional 


and 


field 


wall 






cleaners 


serves 


300,000 meals a day and purchases 


of all foods produced. Institutions con- 
sume 55% of all frozen food products; 
50,000 institutions constitute the bulk of 


this market. 


Food purchases by 


yearly basis are: 


Cotte 
Meat 
Cheese 
Margarine 
Shortening 
Oils 
Canned milk 
Fresh mill 
Fresh cream 
In the most 


tutions 


the 


- 
elnng 


restaurants, 
all 
feeding 


and 


Vagazine 
estimated 


backlog 


ot 


5 


her 


segments 


recent survey by IJnst 


it 
constr 
is $11 
chools, 
mass 


field, shows a marke 
1946 figure of $10,158 million. 


In 


1948 


institutional 


of 


institutions 


; 
i 
i 
3 
4 


15, 


000, 


19, 
89,000 
804, 


800, 


62 
su. 
44, 


RR 


94, 


000 
000,000 
$4,000,000 
800,000 
000 
000 
000 
900,000 
900,000 
000,000 gals 
000,000 gals 


was disclosed 


uctio! 


045 


colleges, 


housin 
the 


1 increase over the 


and 


gf ant 


institutiona 


become increasingly aware that 


red building, remodeling and expansior 
plans will not meet the urgent demands 
upon them by the needs of the 
increased 


thrust 


American 


public. 


consciousness 


now being redrawn and reactivated. 
According to the [ 


Labor institutional 


ceeding 1947. 


to 


medical 


charitable 


that 


In 


In 


buildings, 


W 


ith 
institr 


hospitals, 


and 


the 


itions 


construction 
hotels, college dormi 
tories and motels the number of author 
ized buildings for April, 1948, was 511, 
compared to 297 in April 1947. 
crease in valuation was from $1,425,000 
$6,166,000. 
clinic 
institutions 
ated buildings the valuation 


from $4,975,000 to $15,083,000. 


education 


It is estimated that hospital construc 
$230,476,634 


tion 


nearly $100,000,000 higher than in 194 


for 


The U 


that 


000,000 
541.550.000 
space is equivalent to 133 Empire Sta 
buildings. 


or 


prices 
$2 .650,000.000. 


and 


exceed 


T} 
ports 


miscellaneous 
$3.500.000.000. 


Hotel 


it 


from $20,360,000 to $ 


194 


S. 


colleges 
space. This proposed increase of 


the 


American 


that 


square 


> 


Pentagon 


additional 


in 


$115.000,000 





for 


8 will 


be 


re 


million, 
survey, conducted among 50,000 hotels, 
hospitals 
| mass 


operators 


defer 


must 
keep pace with America, building and 
remodeling plans formerly set aside are 


1. S. Department of 


iS 


The in 


asylums 
sanatoriums 

other affil 
increas¢ 


an 


22,817 


Office of Education 


need 


feet 
quare 


With 


1948 


cost 


the 


78% 


to 
feet 


space 


their 


more 


of 


At 
ld 


wou 
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prest 
buildir 


equipment, 


the 


hotels 


total 


will 


wi 
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3 pe 


construction 
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remodeling of dining room and related 
facilities. Private clubs will spend more 
than $153,000,000 for new equipment, 
replacements and supplies. 
Another Institutions Magazine 
vey shows the immediate needs of in- 
stitutions for products associated with 
safety, sanitation and fire prevention. 
For instance, 4,930 institutions reported 
need for fire extinguishers. This num- 
13.3% of all reporting. A tabu 
ation of these requirements follows. 


sur- 


er 1S 








No. of % of 
Insti- insti- 
tutions tutions 
Report- Report- 
ing ing 

Product Need Need 
Fire extinguishers 4,930 13.3 
Fire axes ...... 510 1.4 
Fire doors 3,145 8.5 
Fire alarms 2,040 5.5 
Fire escapes . ; « ae 7.3 
Fire hose and parts....... 3,485 9.4 
Automatic sprinkler sys- 

DE ccadbésdedeateneeses 1,360 3.7 
Warning signs and signals 2,720 id 
Fireproof and _ insulating 

SRRROTTRE $c acces PS * 15.8 
Automatic chemical fire 

protection systems 1.020 2.8 
Storage facilities for in 

flammable and explosive 

materials ce eheen 456 6. 
ther fire fighting equip- 

ment oe idle a heeese 935 2.9 
Portable lights ed 2,125 7 

orage batteries . sees 680 1.8 
Emergency power plants... 850 2.3 

lectric wiring and con- 

duit : SES ee en 12,495 3.7 
Lighting fixtures and 

OGUIDMOME ccccccese 0c e +10, 900 

ther electrical equipment 2,890 
Exhaust systems . peccoes ,925 0 
‘efrigeration equipment ..14,790 39.9 
Air conditioning equipment 7,820 21.1 

efrigeration replacement 

parts : re 8,500 22.9 
\ conditioning replace- 

nent part sceeeesceces 2,805 7.€ 
A ed cooling equipment or 

irts : . 1,360 3.7 
ng 11,900 32.1 
ers ; : 5,100 13.8 
ief valves and other 

ontrols ee we . 6,630 17.9 

ther heating equipment 2,805 7.¢ 
Plumbing fixtures ..... . .10,655 56.7 

her plumbing equipment 4,505 2.1 

hwashers .... a 8,585 23.2 
ss washers aie 3,400 9.2 

t and pan washers 3,810 6.0 

irbage cans ... soos ee 24.1 

rbage burners scene 3,805 6.0 

her sanitation equip- 
ent bees : ' 1,285 3.9 
; and carpets. «12,150 34.4 
lip surfacing mate 
Se! wWanme , vend oat 4,250 11.5 
p slip maintenance ma- 
rials ees oes 1,955 5.3 
er mats, etc. 6,460 17.4 
~ treads 5,440 14.7 
r rails 2,295 6.2 
niture oe : 15,555 12.0 
t for marking and 
ety purposes ..... 2,040 5 
inescent markers 1,105 0 
ators _ sae .- 4,080 11.0 
itor safety equipment 

nd parts . cee . 3,800 6.0 

1 rope ee . 4,335 11.7 
Wire rope .....-. nee 855 2.3 
and air hose.... 1,190 3.2 


Roofing repair materials... 7,055 19.0 
Wall repair materials...... 5,695 15.4 
Window repair materials.. 6,035 16.3 
Window screening ........ 18,275 49.3 
Construction ma- 

terials needed for struc- 

ture safety, rodent con- 

trol, fire pretection, etc.. 3,910 10.5 
Wall repair materials i) " 

That these needs have not yet been 
met is demonstrated in part by recent 


the National Automatic 
Sprinkler and Fire Control Association. 
May 13 and June 8, 1948, 
clubs had six fires with losses 
of $1,275,000. Between May 3 and June 
9 hotels had 20 fires with losses of $505,- 
000. Between May 9 and June 6 schools 
had 16 fires with losses of $1,278,000. 
interviews with manage 
ments of typical institutions have dem- 
onstrated the vast quantities of main- 
tenance chemicals required for the con 
stant up-keep of hotels, restaurants, 
schools and colleges. Institutions Maga- 


zine found the following typical usages 


figures of 


Between 


country 


Personal 


The 
tional 
596.806 


number of beds in 
field is 

are needed 
placement. The estimated 
placements per item of bed 


are shown in the table bel 
nee } 
Pillow slips ' 
illow ] 


lattress pad 
OX springs & 


I mattress 
Blanket 
Bb 


ed pread ; 
A host of products was 
duced in institutional use 


homes. Foods 
block 
this category. 
unlimited 
maintenance ch 


bought for 
tioning, glass 
belong to 


and 


present an 
products, 

machines, building materi: 
plies, office equipment and 


many 


market for 


the institu- 


estimated at 7,161,671; 
annually 


for re- 
annual re- 
furnishings 
ow: 

Annual 
Keplace- 


ded ments 


ci O00) 


first 
to be 
» all 


intro- 
later 
condi- 
others 
Institutions 
food 
and 
ils and sup- 
furnishings, 


emicals 


and have projected them for the po food service equipment, furnishings and 
tential quantities used by 50,000 insti decorations, lighting equipment, heat- 
tutions. ing, air conditioning and plumbing. 
POTENTIAL QUANTITY 
AVERAGE AMOUNT PER PER YEAR FOR 50,000 
ITEM YEAR INSTITUTIONS 
F low Wax gallor 17 0,000 gallons 
Dr iin Clear er Ug hor 1s 00,000 g lons 
Bow]! Cleanse 122 pound 6,100,000 pounds 
6 gallon 300,000 gallons 
Glassware Cleaner 618 pound 0,900,000 pound 
Fabric ( ine > gallons },600,000 gallons 
0 pounds 1,500,000 pound 
Liquid Soap 78 gallon 13,900 000 gallons 
215 pound 10,750,000 pounds 
Rar Soap 0.666 bars 4 $3,000,000 bares 
Powdered Soap 9.840 pound 192,200,000 pounds 
Metal Polish gallon 1,350,000 rallons 
seccee 9 gallons 1,950,000 gallons 


Wood Polish . 
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Institutions Magazine, 1801 Prairie Ave 


icago 16. Published by Domestic Engi 
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lished 5th Forms close 27th Agency 
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Institutions Magazine Catalog Directory, 


S01 Prairie Ave Chicago 16, Ill. Pub- 
lished by Domestic Engineering Co. Est 
1945 Trim size 844x114. Type page, 
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casualty companies 


1947, 


Life, fire and 


paid $6,434,914,000 in according 


to The National Underwriter. This 

was more than a billion above 1946. 
Payments by life insurance com- 

panies in the United States and Can- 


$196,332,408 in 1947 to 


the greater part of this 


ada increased 
$3,440,195,525; 
ulted from larger payments 
The average 


$9,425,192 per 


increase re 
policy holders. 

the 

living 


to living 
was 
death 


through 
day as 
Death 


increase of 


yeat 
and benefits. 
$1,485,447,504, 
363 over the 
larger vol- 
rather than 
Accidental 


claims were 


an $47,895, 
year before, and reflect the 
insurance in force 


unfavorable mortality. 


ume of 


death benefits were $539,640 higher to 
$25,990,575. 

Total death benefits, $1,511,438,079 
were $48,435,003 larger than in 1946 
and accounted for 44‘ of all pay- 
ments. An average of $4,140,926 was 
paid as death benefits each day 


throughout the year. 


Annuity continuing to 
rise, were $248,899,445 for the year, a 
gain of the amounts paid 
to annuitants have doubled in ten years. 


payments, 
$18,256,497; 
endowment policies were up 
reaching a total of $483,- 

accounting for 25% of 
Disability payments 


Maturing 
$10,118,425 
194,529 and 


the living benefits 


were $88,965 higher during the year 
at $116,053,357, still well under the 
peak of 1940 

The inereased call for surrender 
values in 1947 resulted in a gain of 


$70,110,351 to $452,876,950, the high- 
est in five years; and made up 35% 
of the total payment increase of the 
year. Policy dividends were $49,323, 


167 higher, amounting to $627,432,965. 

The sum of these living benefits, $1,- 
928,757,246, is $147,897,405 higher 
before, and average $5, 
they 


than the year 
284,266 each day to policyholders; 


were 56% of all benefit payments. 

In the past 30 years, life insurance 
companies have paid out in benefits 
$70,965,048,333. Of this, 60% was paid 


and 40% to 
daily 
throughout 


to living policyholders 


beneficiaries; an average pay 


ment of $6,480,826 this 
time 
first 


the 


that the 
achieved, 
reached in 
Substantial 
the in 


n ordinary amounted to $11, 


| 1929 


was 


not unt 
force 
$100 billion was 
1947 just 18 years later 
were made in the year, 
crease 


198,084,401 for a total in 


force of $140. 
143.696 566: the gain n ndustrial 
$1,204,118,449, ngs that total to 


S83? O89. 619.670 


Che £5 x71 ‘LS.O8 yroup n 
surance was almost equal the record 
gain in 1946 and brought the total to 
$34,994,729,307% vi more than 
double ne in t f é ? 1940: 











thus group industrial for the 
first time. Ali gains in insurance sum 
to $17,973,420,937, short $2.1 billion 
of the record gain in 1946. Averaging 
per family throughout the United 
States brings family ownership of life 
insurance to slightly over $4700. 

The amount invested in life insur- 
ance in 1947 exceeded that of any pre- 
vious year and totaled $6,634,702,807, 
being $484,826,349 larger than the year 
before, and showing an increase of $2.5 
billion over the 1940 premium income. 


passes 


Company assets reached a new high 


at $57,085,373,303, up $3,739,852,682 
over 1946. New purchases of public 
utility, industrial and miscellaneous 
bonds throughout the year increased 
bond holdings by $2.2 billion, however, 


they show a slightly lower percentage 
to total assets due to a slackening in 
the purchase of government bonds and 


increased mortgage financing. 


The production of new business in 
the year, also at new high figures, 
showed an increase of $545,868,908 


over the previous year to $34,108,795,- 


759. In spite of a population now 41.5 


million larger than in 1918, the new 
business, on a per capita basis, is 
345° higher. 


Fire, Casualty 


During 1947, some 800 fire compan- 
ies of all kinds, stock, mutual, recipro- 
eal, full cover auto and Lloyds wrote 
$2,923,513,503 in premiums, an increase 
of 33.2% over the $2,194,734,332 writ- 
ten b the same com- 


panies in 


y approximately 

1946. 
Losses paid including adjustment ex- 

penses by these companies rose from 


$946,583,697 in 1946 to $1,265,696,502 


last year. The combined surplus to 
policyholders rose slightly from $2,- 
265,296,300 at the end of 1946 to $2,- 
317,979,260. Total assets for the in- 


dustry at the end of 1947 were $5,505,- 
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704,964—up $644 million from the $4,- 
861,567,558 at the previous year end. 

Casualty and surety companies wrote 
nearly $800 million more in premiums 
during 1947 than in 1946, the exact 
total being $3,479,207,067 last year, an 


increase of 29.7% over the $2,682,299.- 
980 written in 1946. 
Losses paid for the industry as a 


whole totaled $1,729,022,612, an in 
crease of $324 million over the $1,405,- 
040,203 paid the previous year. Stock 
multiple line and auto companies paid 
losses of $836,340,809. The losses paid 
to premiums written ratio declined 
slightly from 52.4 in 1946 to 49.7 last 
year. Stock companies alone paid losses 
of $378,029,022 on auto business with 
a loss ratio of 48.6, compared to $289,- 
790,180 with a ratio of 52.8 the 
previous year. 


loss 


Associations 


Actuarial Society of America, 393 


Seventh Ave., New York. 


American Institute of Marine Un- 
derwriters, 99 John St., New York. 

American Life Convention, 230 N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

American Mutual Alliance, 60 E. 
42nd St., New York. 


Assn. of Life Insurance Presidents, 
165 Broadway, New York. 

National Assn. of Accident and 
Health Underwriters, 166 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. 

National Assn. of Insurance Agents, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York. 

National Board of Fire Underwrit 
ers, 85 John St., New York. 

National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, 60 John St., New 
York. 

Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Ohio St., Chicago. 
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Accident and Health Review, 175 W 


Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. Est. 1907. Pub- 
lished by The Nat'l Underwriter Co. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Ist Forms close 
10t) Agency discounts, 13-2. Circula- 
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Agents Forum, 164 N. Schuyler Ave 
Kankakee, Ill. Published by Shirley E 
Moisant Est 1928 Subscription, $1 


Type page, 74%x9%. Published 1st. Forms 
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American Insurance Digest & Insurance 
Monitor, 605 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
11. Published by Wadsworth Pub. Co. 
Est. 1853. Subscriptio yn, $3. Trim size, 


9x12. Type page, 65x10. Published Satur- 
day. Forms close Mond ay Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,957. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 
1? 85.00 45.00 °5.50 
52 65.00 35.00 20.00 


Best’s Insurance News (Fire and Casual- 
ty Edition), 75 Fulton St., New York 7, 
Published by Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. Est. 
1899. Subscription, $4. Type page, 7x10. 
Published ith. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 10-0. Circulation, 17,658. Rates, 
one edition— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
] $275.00 $165.00 $104.00 
6 235.00 140.00 89.00 
12 190.00 116.00 72.00 


Standard color, $65; bleed, 10%. 





Best’s Insurance News (Life Edition), 75 
Fulton St., New York 7. Published 
by Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. Est. 1899. 
Subscription, $4. Trim size, 7%x10%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published list. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 10-0. Cir- 


lation, 7,483. Rates— 


Times 1 Page “% Page % Page 
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Casualty Insuror, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4. Published by The National 
Underwriter Co. Est. 1923. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x 
10 Published list. Forms close 15th. 
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Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, 
New York 7. Published by Eastern Un- 
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9%x12. Published Friday. Forms close 
10 days preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation, 4,000. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $182.00 $121.00 $ 85.00 
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Fraternal Field, 814 American Bldg., 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. Est. 1925. Subscrip- 
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mes 1 Page % Page “4% Page 
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7x10. Published ist Forms close 20th 
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Jewelry and Optical Goods 





As measured by excise tax receipts of 
$225,267,715, total retail sales of jew- 
elry-store merchandise in 1947 were 
nearly 1% billion dollars—only 6% be- 
hind sales for 1946 and 13% ahead of 
1945. 

During the first quarter of 1948 re- 
tail sales were running about on a par 
with 1945, itself one of the best years 
in jewelry industry history. 

By January 1948 all vestiges of war 
production days had disappeared from 
the industry and almost all consumer 
goods were in good supply with the pos- 
sible exception of top-quality silver- 
plated flatware on which an estimated 
8 to 10 months backlog of unfilled orders 
existed. The wartime watch shortage 
had practically disappeared. 

Prices of jewelry commodities con- 
tinued firm to strong. The price of 
silver remained unchanged at 74%5sc 
(Handy & Harman’s New York official) 
suut platinum and iridium prices both 
had advanced—the former $3 an ounce 
ind the latter $18 an ounce. While in 
ome quarters there had been an easing 
n the price of small diamonds of in- 
ferior grade, the underlying price struc- 
ture of the diamond market remained 
indisturbed and was strong. 

The Jewelers Board of Trade reported 
26,243 jewelry stores in 1946, including 
16,822 cash jewelers and 2,929 credit 
ewelers. There were 3,369 wholesalers 
ind 2,943 manufacturers. 


Production 


Some leading classifications of clocks 
and watches produced in 1939, the last 
year in which a Census of Manufac- 

ires was made, were: 


No Value 
(000) $1000) 
cks, complete errr 22,870 
Electric clocks . séena ue ee 10,451 
Alarm clocks, except elec- 
tric a cpibaatard% sid 10,071 8,934 
ck movements, made for 
ule separately kéane, Se 1,587 
Watches, movements and 
parts, except cases i 52,053 
-ases, solid gold, platinum 
or silver 
Men's / iia 69 682 
Women's ‘ ay 121 842 
Not specified ehatigh eon 372 
ld-filled 
Men's 970 2,158 
Women's iveo Sea 1,623 
Not specified wate - 111 
itches, movements, and 
parts ; 7 52,053 
veled watches and move- 
ents = inet, 43,104 


Manufacture of jewelry, which gained 
7 per cent over 1937, was divided into 
ese major classifications: Rings, $29,- 
5,000; men’s jewelry, $5,008,000; fra- 
rnal, college and school jewelry and 
blems, $8,373,000; other, $15,981,000. 
Silverware production was divided as 
lows: Sterling, $17,109,000; electro- 
ver-plated ware, $32,805,700; nickel 
ver, not plated, $562,000; pewter, 
25,000; other, $4,416,000. 

he Bureau of the Census gave this 

modity breakdown of the jewelers’ 

S in 1939: 

ewelry, 16.7 per cent; diamonds and 

‘lous stones, 26.0 per cent; watches, 








wet Retail Jewelry Sales 51212279982 
om $1,698,708, 186 
300%} 1929-1947 $1,500,803,770¢ 
280%} 

260%+ Total sales of "jewelry, etc." based on ex- ee mama 
240%+ cise-tax receipts exceeded $1 % billion in Ke 100. 10908 
220%+ '947, almost double the figure for 1942, /"' " ' 
200%+ first excise-tax year. Sales figures pre- / 

1g0%+ vious to 1942 are estimates of U. S. $864,861.84! 
160%+ Department of Commerce — prob- : 

140%+ ably lower than actual total sales. 

120% f 


100% @ $536,289,000 





/ 
9$549.000,000 


L \ 
80% . F -# $41 6,000,000 
60%t 2 $305,683,930 ” poe 
wal aA 000,000 NJ CHART 
*$175,000.000 





20% 3930 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38°39 40 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 


National Jeweler 





clocks, silverware, 31.6 per cent; novel- 
ty and costume jewelry, 4.3 per cent; 








lowelry Manufacture in 1939 : 


No.of Sales 
Est. $(000) 
Clocks and watches......... 74 84,846 
Silverware and plated ware. 150 62,771 
Precious metal jewelry..... 886 71,419 
Costume jewelry .......+++- 289 33,922 
Secondary smelting and re- 
fining of gold, silver, 
DERSERUEE 26s 0cccce are 66 101,784 
Jewelers’ findings and mate- 
SE. okccucncsnncheesasiouce 82 22,489 
Jewelry and instrument 
NE can cirae db anew nmineirs 132 16,670 
Watch CABOB ..ccccccccccsces 42 9,792 
Lapidary wOrk .....ccccsces 90 5,129 





1,811 408,822 





cameras, projectors, film, photo equip- 
ment and supplies, 1.1 per cent; optical 
goods, frames, lenses, 4.1 per cent; lug- 
gage and leather goods, 1.2 per cent; 
radios, television sets and parts, 3.4 per 
cent; household appliances (electric and 
gas), 2.0 per cent; repairs and other 
services, 4.8 per cent; other sales, 4.8 
per cent. 


Optical Goods 


Value of products produced by 121 
establishments manufacturing optical 
goods in 1939 was $49,700,232, as re- 
ported by the Census of Manufactures, 
in comparison with the $47,461,134 out- 
put of 96 manufacturers in 1937. The 
average number of wage earners in 
the industry was 11,623, with wages of 

$14,093,770. 
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Cost of materials, fuel. 


electric energy and contract work to- 
taled $15,322,947. 

The census defines the optical goods 
industry as embracing establishments 
engaged wholly or primarily in the 
manufacture of such products as spec- 
tacles, eye glasses, goggles, frames and 
mountings, lenses and prisms, micro- 
scopes, telescopes, field glasses and 
opera glasses, ophthalmic instruments 
and apparatus, photomicro and micro- 
projection apparatus, optical testing 
and measuring instruments and artifi- 
cial eyes. It does not cover small shops 
in which eye glasses are fitted to indi- 
vidual order. 

There are approximately 300 strictly 
optical wholesalers exclusive of non- 
optical houses such as wholesale jewel- 
ers who do some smal] optical business. 
Besides these 300 individual optical 
wholesalers there are about 450 dis- 
tributing outlets in the nature of 
branches of manufacturers and whole- 
sale companies, making a total of 750 
distributing units. 


Associations 


American Jeweled Watch Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Lancaster, Pa. 

American National Retail Jewelers 
Association, 551 Fifth Ave., New York. 

American Watch Assemblers’ Asso 
ciation, 261 Broadway, New York. 

Jewelers Board of Trade, Turks 
Head Bldg., Providence, R. I. 

Jewelry Crafts Association, 20 W 
47th St., New York. 
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Jewelry Industry Publicity Board, 
366 5th Ave., New York. 

National Association of Credit Jewel- 
ers, 545 Fifth Ave., New York. 

National Wholesale Jewelers’ Asso- 
ciation, 505 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa 


New England Manufacturing Jewel- 
ers & Silversmiths Association, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Providence, R. I. 

Sterling Silversmiths’ Guild of Amer- 
ica, 551 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Ame rie an Horologist & Jeweler, 1549 
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tl! Agency discount l 2. Circulation 
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Guilderaft, 1218 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Published by Guild of Prescrip- 
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Subscription, $1. Type page, 4x6%. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly Forms close lst 
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1S, I pa x! Published Ist and 
l I I da I ding 
Ai ints, 1 
( ] n, 13.575; (eross), 15.408 Re 
er 10,28 wholesaler 1,337; manu- 
614 ! 164 Rates 
nes 1 Page ™% Pare % Page 
$160.00 $ 87.5 $ 52.00 
7] > 
‘ 10 






OPTICAL 
American Optometric Association, 
Inc., 404 Wilmac Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Assn. of Independent Optical Whole- 
salers, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago. 
Guild of Prescription Opticians of 


America, 1016 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Brookline, Pa. 
Optical Manufacturers’ Association, 


420 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Uptical Wholesalers National Asso- 
ciation, Inc., Times Bldg., New York. 


Publications 
{Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed In bold face; unsupported statements, 


light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 


Manufacturing Jeweler, The, 42 Weybos- 
set St., Providence, R. I. Published by 
Walter B. Frost & Co Est. 1884 Sub- 
scription, $1.50. Trim size, £x11%. Type 
page, 7%x10. Published Fat and 3rd 
Thursdays. Forms close Monday preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, none. Circulation, 


(Sworn), 2,600. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 70.00 $ 40.00 $ 35.00 
6 65.00 28. 00 33.00 
24 5 af 500 "8 00 





Mid-Continent Jeweler, 1006 Grand Ave., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. Est. 1901. Subscrip- 


tion $1 Type page, 7x10 Published 
10th Form close Sth Agencv dis- 
nt 0. Cir ation, 2,755 Rates- 
I es l Page 6 Page “4 Page 
$ 65.00 $ 40.06 $ 25.00 
1 Oo 91.50 
0 ) 0.00 18.00 
Standard « ‘ g bleed, 20° 
—_— 
_-_ 


NJ (National Jeweler), 531 S. LaSalle St., 
Published by Na- 
Co. Trim size, 5%x 


Chi ig Es 1906 
tional Jewel er Pub 


‘ Tyne page 7x10 Pul shed 10th 

Forn ose 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
! | < order exe 1 ve of « Tr 

( 23,121 gross), 24,050. Re 
is ! esaler 627; mfrs., 

Pag , Pag 

i 
S rd Ww blu green, $100 


Northwestern Jeweler, 142 W. Main St., 

Albert Lea, Minn Est. 1910. Published 

by Trades Pub. Co. Subscription, $1. Type 

page, 5x7%. Published ist. Forms close 
nd Age 


nev discounts 15-0 Circula- 

n, 6,201 Rate 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 54.00 $ 28.80 $ 16.20 
6 48.00 25.20 13.20 
12 45.00 24.00 12.60 


Color rate on request 


Optical Journal and Review of Optom- 
etry, 100 E. 42nd St.. New York 17. 
Published by Chilton Company, Inc. pe 
1890. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 7% 

10%. Type page, 5%x8%. Published ist 
and 15th. Forms close 10 days preced- 


ing Agency discounts. 15-0. Circula- 
n (Swern), 8,768. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $105.00 $ 56.50 $ 30.00 
iy 97.50 52.50 27.60 

12 $0.00 50.00 26.50 

24 75.00 45.00 








Optometric World, 4328 Sunset Blvd.. Los 
Angeles 27, Calif. Published by Occi- 
dental Pub. Co. Est. 1912. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 74x10. Type page, 6x9. 
Published 10th. Forms close 28th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2 Circulation (Sworn), 
3,766. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$ 95.00 $ 52.50 $ 30.00 

6 85.00 47:50 27.50 

12 75.00 2.50 25.00 


Standard red, $20; bleed, $10. 





Optometric Weekly, 5 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 1. Published by the Professional 
Press, Inc. Fst. 1910 Subscription. $3. 
Trim size, 7%4x10 Type page, 6x8%. 
Published Thursday. Forms close 7 days 


preceding Agency discounts, none. 
Circulation (Sworn), 9,848. Rates 

1 $110.00 $ 57.50 $ 37.5 

4 95 00 2 iD ooo 

2 85.00 $7.50 27.50 

Sooo }’ 25.00 





Pacific Goldsmith, 657 Mission St., San 
Francisco, Calif. Published by Manches- 
ter Pubs. Est. 1903. Subscription, $1. 
‘rrim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x10. 
Published 5th. Forms close 25th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Pace % Page 
l = £0.00 = 42 00 £ 24.00 
on r oo O00 pe oOo 
7 oo ‘SL On °°? Of 


Bleed, $15 


Southern Jeweler, 75 Third St., 
Atlanta, Ga. Published by Ernest H. Ab- 


ernethy Publishing Co., Ine. Est. 1926. 
Subscription. $1.50 Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th Forms close 20th preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 ¢ 95.00 $ 52.0 g iy 
Stand I | . I I : $4( 

eed Si 

CANADA 





Le Bijoutier, 1448 Be: 


Pub hed in French b kK. Charbonne 
cS 2st. 1944. Ty} pag 7x10. Put 
hed 2otl For! se tl Ager 
d sunts Cir ition 1,764 
x1 », 1,050 I 
I l Page Pag 4 Pag 
¢ x ) N nT $ 20 01 
HF ) 42.00 24.01 
12 60.00 & OD 2 { 
St dard ¢ r, 3 I d, 1 


Canadian Jewelers Yearbook, 73 Ric! 


mond St., W., Toronto. Published by Cor 
solidated Press. Type page, 5x7% Put 
lished May l Forms close March 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Fel 
1948, « 24 Rate l page, $65; % pag 
340; 44 page, $22.50 

Standard red, vellow or blue, $3{ 


i 


Trader and Canadian Jeweller, 7: 
mond St., ’.. Toronto 2, Ont. Publishe 
by Consolidated Press. Ltd Est. 187 
0 page, 7x10. Published 20th. Fort 

e 26th preceding Agency discour 
? 3,066; (gross), 3,47 


1 2 Circulation 

Ra : 

Times 1 Page 1% Page % Pas 
1 $ 95.00 $ 56.00 $ 32.' 
f 76.00 12.00 a4. 
12 65.00 8S OO Z21.¢ 


Standard red, yellow or blue, $30; ble 


15%. 
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Laundries, Cleaning and Dyeing 








Power laundries had 1947 volume of 
$942.680,000, according to the American 
Institute of Laundering. This figure in- 
cludes $108,768,000 of drycleaning sales. 


Laundries, Dry Cleaning Plants, 1939 


Cleaning and 


Operating profit was $57,221,000, of Laundries Dyeing Plants 
which $19.071.000 went for Federal No. of Receipts No. of Receipts 
taxes and interest. State Est. (000) Est. (000) 
ST a ok sc hide Meh ite ie lal aa 70 $4,172 241 $2,196 
. , . : — ee Fe er eer 39 2,014 54 569 
Expenditures for supplies were $245,- Arkansas ............ccceeeeeeeeceeeeess 29 44 170 1,043 
945,000, including soaps and builders, ye ne ay eseseesesccssocscovcrers roeeee 7 os Hp ie 
. ~ . DOr TAU cece rere eee eee esses eeeseeeseseee 0 vt . 
$31,307,000; drycleaning solvent, $25,- Connecticut ...........cccceeceeeceeeeee 133 6,944 115 2,901 
743,000; paper, twine and tape, $14,333,- Delaware  .......ceceeececeeeceeereesenes 6 864 19 409 
. paper, twine and tape, $14,53 District of Columbia 1212222 202000000 45 9,681 61 1,910 
000; aprons, covers and pads, $12,541,- Florida ...........ccccceceecsececeneeees 124 9,196 325 3,404 
000: nets, $9,807,000: tires and tubes,  GeOTSia ......ceeeeeccececeeeeeeereees -. 107 7,987 273 2,570 
- te Bry it tee ‘WET asscoscseousburestansstheukanennbes 45 1,698 56 603 
gas, oil and grease, $9,241,000. Truck Mlinois 2.2.00... 2. cece c cece ees 417 39:733 624 16,353 
purchases are not known, but truck re- — eee eeeeeseresesercceseoens re ret 44 ett 
. ° * WE ccc cere cceesseesesssesecesecessseses iUS ’ ‘ « ‘ 
pair and maintenance costs were $10,- tT PCT Te eee eee ree 118 3,294 342 2,160 
740,000. DEQ 6 065 0.00.550600s8.000eesseecedn set 99 5,650 189 2,330 
DEE. cirirctiitbnnmideds kegugieen en 68 5,048 248 2,596 
: . ‘ BERD ceecececccdccecoscecescovesscooces 63 1,536 63 1,088 
More than one-third of the country’s Maryland ........cccccccccscccccvccees ; 74 7,853 95 1,638 
DAE = § bes areas on BEMEERGRUBOES 6c ccecccccccncccececesoese 345 19,027 202 7,601 
24,500,000 homes in urban areas us€ ichigan ................cceceeeeee eee 203 16.652 494 9/864 
aundry service. To maintain this ratio, Minnesota ..........cccccccccccccccceees 128 7,607 230 3,025 
Sie: Gilesaiely Caak alee ile EL: ic cakdecisavasenahannatickins 7 2,364 192 1,084 
he industry has stepped up its pro- jrissourl ..............2ININIEIIEIES 204 13,834 398 5.893 
motion program, which will include a Montana ...........ccseeeeeeceeeeeees se 25 aaa 84 eae 
] : 7 af I DE égkngevcecesvasuckepeceesesceneess 68 2 92 1 
lor film for showing to consumer Nevada e.200000.20oooooocceeeec nee 24 870 ey 205 
groups. DE MED i:6 cnc tqe ne s0s0be6essenrce 45 1.354 32 631 
SE DE 6 eceeadecnesueveredevesune’s 240 26,079 226 6,323 
re , , BO BNO 60'c bc cs ndcccseseseeonceces : 37 1,284 64 
[he modern power laundry is highly New York ............cscsscccseeeeeeeee 691 71,512 672 19,699 
mechanized. The washing machine is a dh <aeemee sete e eee e eee eeeeenenens a 4 a 3 — 7 
° : . . ‘ rth JARKOTH ccccccccscccesecessseseces é 4) 
horizontal outer drum, within which an (Peano stamens ane ih talen aaa 26: 18,202 512 11,419 
inner cylindrical cage revolves. High- nea cece eres ececcceseeceseeeees oe = py tt 7 So 
pressure steam acts both as a heating GNI -- coucncernascevarrecece: an 25,150 399 11,699 
and sterilizing agent. Large inflow and er ree 3 ae Re We 
; : ‘ S € i TM cece eseesseseseseseseses .* 5 “Oi ‘ ° 
utlet pipes are provided. Correct tem- South Dakota. 222000000. ~~ 695 82 628 
peratures are obtained with team cocks. Tennessee ......-.....ecceeeececeeeeeees 99 8.611 333 3,687 
The rotation is reversed every few Gtan .20100000000IIIIIIIIIIIID Qe 1867 ar 751 
ninutes, displacing dirt by forcing SOAP Vermont ..ccccccccccccccccscccvsvsevsess ” a R . oat 
ne ater . x . Calete WU. 0'0.605:006640-6.0000008066060085%05% 104 7,503 2 . 
and water through the fabric. CIEE 5. caus sivenevovarcaieds’s . 119 6.851 198 2.335 
ne ; West Virginia . (cdcdebaaaumkicnii a 2,628 116 1,846 
Stains impervious to soap and water Wisconsin ..... WeTTT CCT TTT Te 142 6,712 206 402 
EE Souci cauecs uae aaede cicey iit 3 862 44 308 
are removed by spotters, or by dry Wyoming _ 8 . a : 
eaning, where naptha replaces water. We vawiveustededdunsas . 6,773 $453,579 11,604 $182,698 


Drying is effected by employment of an ae 
extractor—a metal basket revolving in 
enclosed drum at a speed of 1,000 
rpm or more, the water being discharg- 
ed centrifugally. The operation is com- : ; 
eted in heated boxes ventilated by Cleaning and Dyeing 
ectric fans and flues, or in a heated The drycleaning industry, 
volving cage known as a tumbler. chief function is cleaning and pressing 
of garments, has engaged in profitable 
side lines which produce appreciable 





chases of vehicles by the industry. 


An important development has been 
the growth of synthetic solvents in the 
drycleaning process. Being non-inflam- 
mable, these have made it possible for 


whose 


The 1939 Census of Business report- 


cr 
YT 
ut 





ed 6,773 power laundries with receipts 
of $453,579,000. This was a gain of 
10.2 per cent over the combined 1935 
receipts of power and hand laundries. 
The 1939 census reported 15,245 hand 
ndries with receipts of $45,783,000. 
The combined 1939 receipts of power 
aid hand laundries represented a gain 
21.3 per cent over 1935. 


mmercial laundry, dry-cleaning 
pressing machinery made in 1939 
v valued at $21,839,000. The num- 
ber of establishments increased from 62 
937 to 82 in 1939. Commercial 
ndry machinery was valued at 


volume. They include fur cleaning and 
storage, renewing of water-repellent 
surfaces, curtain and upholstery clean- 
ing, moth-proofing, hat cleaning. Rug 
cleaning, a specialized field, has 
grown rapidly in volume. These plants 
require a large equipment investment. 
This is true also of fur cleaning and 
storage. 

Average net profit for 1947 was 8.77% 
of sales volume, compared to 11.23% 
12.12% and 9.73% for the three preced- 
ing years. 


Labor is the single biggest expense 


cleaning shops to be established in com- 
mercial zones. These shops, instead of 
sending work to wholesale cleaning 
plants, do it on the spot in compara- 
tively small machines not requiring 
large working space. 


In general, work is better done 
(claims in wholesale plants run 1.91% 
as against 0.90% in others), and adjust- 
ments are made quickly. Hence, the 
number of such shops has grown mate- 
rially, and they offer such stiff competi- 
tion to both wholesale cleaners and 
chain cleaners that in a number of cities 
their larger competitors have tried to 
put them out of business through 


$1,623,000; dry-cleaning machinery, element, being one-third of total costs. 

g "a, . . . . . ° 

*: (67,000, and pressing machinery, Recently, however, delivery costs have changes in zoning ordinances, or other 
$5 537,000. been increasing indicating larger pur- means. 
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As in the laundry industry, new mate- 
new textile finishes plague the 
s held responsible by cus- 
n the cleaning proc- 


rials and 
cleaner, who i 
tomers for damage 


ess. Cleaners’ associations, working 
with store buyers, have somewhat 
amelioriated this situation by persuad- 


ing them not to buy non-cleanable mer- 
chandise not so labeled for customer 
information. The National Institute of 
Cleaning and Dyeing at Silver Spring, 
Md., with its efficient laboratory, solves 


many technical problems for members 


and works with manufacturers. 

The Institute eceives B00 samples a 
month fo etermination of damage 
cause, with these results 

Damage fro. ASiC weakness or 
faulty fabric. f or construction, 
10°,. 

Damage from dyes fugitive in either 
solvent or wat ; 

Damage fron nishandling in the 
cleaning plant, 25 

Damage from wear, or harmful na- 
ture of so in garments 10 


The greater part of drycleaning 1s, 


and has been, done in primary plants 
which specialize in arycieaning, How- 
ever, there has been a rapid growth of 
drycleaning a auxiliary function in 
laundrie From 1929 to 1947, volume 


nereased from $448,- 
the same 
aone by 
$15.000.- 


plar Ts 
500.000. Ir 


In primat 
200,000 


. P| 


period, volume of cleaning 


laundry firms increased from 


000 to STOR 000 000 


The 1939 Census of Business report- 
ed 11,604 cleaning and dyeing plants, 
with receipts of $182,698,000. The 1935 
census combined receipts of cleaning 
and dyeing plants with those of clean- 
ing, dyeing, pressing and alterations 
and repair shops, the total being $261,- 
648,000. The 1939 aggregate was $323,- 
276,000, a gain of 23.6 per cent. 


There were 52,516 of these smaller 
establishments in 1939, with receipts of 
$140,578,000. 


The cleaning and dyeing plants 
proper reported 11,845 active proprie- 
tors, and 82,810 employes, who drew 
$80,014,000 in 1939. All but 3,976 were 
full-time employes. 


A considerable number of cleaning 
and dyeing plants also have storage 
facilities. 


Associations 


American Institute of Laundering, S. 
Chicago St. and Doris Ave., Joliet, Ill. 


Laundry & Cleaners Allied Trades 
Association, 95 Liberty St., New York. 


Linen Supply Association of Amer- 
ica, 11 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. 

National Association of Dyers & 
Cleaners, Silver Spring, Md. 


National Association of Institutional 
Laundry Managers, Girard College, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Publications 


| Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 


light face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending June 30, 1947.| 


LAUNDRIES 


American Laundry Digest, 21 W. Huron 
St Chicag« l Est 1936 Pub 
lished by Americar rrade Magazines 
Ine rrim size, 6x7 Type page, 4x5% 
Published 15th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discount é 

Circulatior Fet 1948, 14,146; (gross) 
15.425. Commer " aundries, 7,784; hos 
pita tundrie 056: others 3.35. 
Rates 
Time Page 4 lige 

] $18 ( $115.0 $ 75.00 

f 95.00 60 00 
12 125.06 75.00 45.00 
Standar red ; bleed, $2' Discount 
o 10% for ‘ vith American Dr 
Cleaner 

@ @ 

Laundry Age, hs New York 16 
Put I ‘ ] I Put 
Inc. Est Subseription, $3. Trim s 
8% x11 % ype page xX it Pu ished 
Forms « th. Ag dis« int 

Cir t n, 6S7O; (er s), S.1S8, ¢ r 
mercia power sundris 4.218 ir t 

' ad pr i 
he 

I I Pag 





— 
CCA 
Laundryman, The, 9 FE. 38th St., New 
York 16 Published by Moore Laundry 
Pubs., Inc. Est. 1935. Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, 5,661; (gross), 6,881. Hos- 
pita and institutions, 4,003; hotels, 827; 
others, 852. Rates— 
Times 1 Page &% Page % Page 
SILO OF $1°7.00 $ 76.00 
168.00 120.00 67.00 
i of 104.00 ho00 
S dar¢ bluse greer vellow $50 
} d 3 
Mari- 


Laundryman’s-Cleaner’s Guide, 56 
» 


etta St., N. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. Published 
by A. S. Loyless. Est. 1907. Subscription 
$2. Trim size. 8%x1l1%. Type page, 7x19 
Published 15th. Forms close ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Swern), 
1.9001. Kates 

Times 1 Page » Page 4% Page 
$1460.00 $ 92 00 $ 7.00 
2 on so Oo ts. 00) 
00 70.00 $0.00 

Standard red. $ bleed 


National Rug Cleaner, 114 E. 32nd St. 
New York 18 Published by Rug Trade 


Magazine Est. 1928. Subscription, $3.50 
rin e, 7% x10% Type page, 6%x9% 
Put hed 15th. Forms close 25th. Agency, 
i ount 15-2. Circulation, 4,567. Rates— 
a 1 Paey Page . Page 

12.50 
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Pacific Laundry and Cleaning Journal, 121 


Second St., San Francisco 5, Calif. Pub- 
lished by Miller Freeman Publications 
Est. 1913. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th. Forms close 15th preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation, 2,319; (gross), 2,609. Com- 


bined laundry and dry cleaning plants, 
279; dry cleaning plants, 1,191; power 
laundries, 428; others, 503. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 60.00 

6 125.00 75.00 50.00 
12 105.00 65.00 40.00 
Standard red, $25: bleed, $10. 


@ @ 


Starchroom Laundry Jeurnal, 304 EF. 45th 
St., New York 17. Published by Reuben 
H. Donnelley Corp. Est. 1893. Subscrip 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x115%. Type page, 
x10 Published 15th Forms close 5th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation, 6,986; (gross), 7,763. Power 


laundries, 4,962; institutional, 109; equip- 

ment and supplies 754 dry cleaning 

plants, 113; others, 1,038. 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
| $210.00 $150.00 $110.00 
' 185.00 reoOnn 90.00 
12 160.00 110.04 70.00 


Standard red, blue or yellow, $45 


$20. 





CLEANING AND DYEING 





—, 

CCA 

— 
American Drycleaner, 21 W. Huron St 
Chicago 11. Published by American 
Trade Magazines, Inc. Est. 1934. Trim 
size, 5x7 Type page, 4x5%. Published 
ist. Forms close 10th. Agency discounts 
15-2. 

Circulation March, 1948, 17,213; 
(gross), 18,8982. Power operated cleaning 
plants, 17,149; jobbers, 542. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 4 Page % Page 

1 $210.00 $135.00 $ 90.00 

6 180.00 115.00 75.00 

12 150.00 95.00 60.00 
Standard red, $35; bleed, $20 





Cleaning and Laundry News, 124 W. 4th 





St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. Published by 
Miller Freeman Publications. Est. 1936 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 11%x17\ 
Type page, 10x16. Published 29th. Forms 
close 20th Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir 
culation, Nat'l Edition, 30,000. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $300.00 $200.00 $130.0 
275.00 190.00 120.00 
12 250.00 175.00 110.0 
Standard color, $100. 
——— 
CCA 
—— 


Cleaning and Laundry World, incorpora' 
ing National Laundry and Dry Cleaner 
1114 Ist Ave., New York 21. Published by 
Cahir Publishing Co. Est. 1879. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%4x11%. Type pas 
7x10 Published 5th Forms close 20t 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 
March, 1948, 21,367; 
Drycleaning plants, : 
027; combined cleaning and laundry 
plants, 2,655; commercial laundries, 3,1 


Circulation 
(gross), 22,500, 














allied trades, 653. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

] $250.00 $170.00 $115.00 

¢ 225.00 145.00 95 

’ ADO 120.00 75 
Standard red, blue or yellow, $75; bl: 

’ 1 pa 
38th 





Prycleaning Industries, 9 E 
New Yor r P hed by Moors 






cleaning Pubs., In¢ Est. 1946. Tr 
$4 x11 5% Type page 7x10 Publ 
15th Form lose sth Acrenc) 






counts, 15-0. 
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LAUNDRIES, CLEANING AND DYEING 


Cleaning & Laundry World 


enables you to sell the entire 2-billion dollar 





Laundry-Dry Cleaning Field with one publication 


circulation to Laundry and Dry Cleaning plants assure 


Complete Coverage 


Cleaning & Laundry World is the only paper 








that completely covers this 


y World, (the only national C 4 b . | hA k 
patented oe ae ombpinead arket 
combined cleaning and laun- 
dry industry)—you can effec- 
tively blanket this active mar- 
ket; sell more machines, more a t 


soap, more solvent, more boil- 
ers, more of your product. 


1S Greatest circulation cov- 

rage includes every power- O = [ ( ¢ / 
perated dry cleaning plant, ne Ow OS ° 
aundry plant, combined 


lant and commercial plant 
the country! Write for Sample Copy and Rate Card 


With Cleaning and Laundry 
World you can use one medi- 
um to reach this combined 
market at one low cost. 











1114 FIRST AVE. 
NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 
TEmpleton 8-7600 
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WEL E 





ou L007 to 22ACGE 





















HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 

GIVES YOU THE LARGEST 
VOLUNTARY NET PAID HOSPITAL 
CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES, 
it becomes an obvious MUST 

on your advertising schedule. 





——— 





‘4,780 HOSPITAL LAUNDRIES 
6,773 COMMERCIAL LAUNDRIES 


The hospital Power Laundry field is big business: 
Here is a market of 4.780 establishments. each em- 
ploving on the average 18 full-time workers. turn 
ing out an average of 12.3 Ibs. of laundry ata co 
of ole per day per patient. When you realize that 
the average hospital population per diem is 1.239.- 
154. this means that the hospital power laundries 
process a staggering total of over FOURTEEN 
MILLION POUNDS every day! No wonder alert 
concerns seeking laundry business view it as a 
primary market ... No wonder they advertise in 
HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT... No question bu 
that vou should send for a ec py of our Hospita 
Laundry Survey giving details about this marke 
and how best to reach it profitably. 





HOSPITAL 
SECTION 100 E. OHIO STREET, CHICAGO 1! 


The Only Hospital Publi- 


@ cation u hie h 1s a member 


of both the ABC and ABP 


Staspulal 
Management 
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Circulation, De¢ 
12.841. Dry cleaners 


7,383: workmen, 
2,622 Rates 


s250.00 
OO 


190.00 


National Cleaner & Dyer, 304 E. 45th St., 
New York 17. Published 
nelley Corp. Est. 
Trim size, 8%x115% 

Published Ist. Forms « 


discounts, 15-0. 


Circulation, 14,901; (gro 


eaning and dyeing 


{880 Rates 
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% Page 
$140.00 
115.00 


ed, $: 








Southern Laundry and Cleaner (formerly 
Drycleaning and Laundry Progress), 624 
Gravier St., New Orleans 12, La. Published 
Peace Publications. 


. ; : 6,28 £ se 
Subscription, tion, 6,280. Rates 


Est. 1929. 
9x12. Type 
Forms close 
Circula- 


% Page 
$ 47.00 
40.00 
2.90 


CANADA 





Published by 


EN 


and Dry Cleaning Journal of 


St., W., Toronto 


Westman Publications, 
. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
Published 10th. Forms close 
discounts, 15-2. Circula- 


2,045; (gross), 2,267. 
Page % Page 
$8.00 $ 26.00 
43.00 °4.00 
38.00 22.00 


bleed, 10%. 
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Lumber 


(See also Building, Wood-Working) 





1947 lumber production 
until the 1947 
is released. 


Figures for 
will not be available 
Census of Manufactures 
The Federal Reserve Board’s production 
index indicated, however, that the 1947 
level was about the same as 1946. 

The Bureau of the 
operation with the United States For- 
est Service, Department of Agriculture 
and Tennessee Valley Authority, took 
a special 1946 census of sawmills in the 
South. They found 24,529 mills with a 
cut of 14,757,912,000 board feet. Find 


Census, in co 


ings are summarized in the accompany 
ing table. 

production in 1946 was 34,- 
feet, a gain of 23.4 
per cent over 1945. Of the 1946 total, 
12.111,601,000 board feet was eastern 
12.817,701,000 board feet 
162,008,000 


Lumber 
491.210.0000 board 


softwoods: 
wester oftwoods, and 9, 
hardwood 

Twelve states produced more than 1 
billion feet each in 1946 and in the ag- 
gregate accounted for 24,326,965,000 
feet, or 70.5 per cent of the U. 5. total. 
They were Alabama, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Oregon, South Caro- 
line, Texas, Virginia, and Washington. 

Production in 1946 was divided as fol 


lows by species, 


I ter? Board Ft.) 
(whore 211,607 
Hien 63 
White I ] 

S« Wi é ! 9,4 
Other |! 195,86 
Sor ‘ ] * 
Other . 
Tota 111 l 
lardw< 
Aa) 
| ( 
He 4 
LB l 
j | S44 
s ts 
‘ 64 
124 
. 
vv w | 

Wa it ( } 

rt} § 


Wester Softwoods 

Port Orford Cedat 31,234 
Western Red Cedar 116,552 
Douglas Fir 5,923,094 
ut i. Fir 186,164 
Western Hemloc} 648,762 
Larch-Douglas Fir 1,199,950 
Ponderosa Pine }, 647,228 
Sugar Pine 250.000 
W White Pine 261,514 
Redwood 219,027 
Sitka Spruce 149,640 
Other 284,536 

2,817,701 


Grand tot 34,491,310 

The Southern states are predomi- 
nant in yellow pine production. Wash- 
ington and Oregon provide more than 
half of Douglas fir. 


Twelve states had 63.7 per cent of 
the mills and 66.5 per cent of produc- 
tion in 1940, as follows: 





Milis M feet 

Oregon . 547 5,202,111 
Washingto 394 4,541,702 
California 240 1,954,500 
Alabama 1,846 1,750, 24¢ 
eorgia 1,919 1,612,147 
Mississippi . 1,409 1,481,950 
Arkansas 904 1,372,809 
North Carolina 2,345 1,338,764 
SOS cate §23 1,271,104 
Louisiana . ‘ koa 352 1,076,202 
Virginia .. ‘ onc eee 1,049,822 

Total, 12 states ....... 12,483 19, 254.289 

Under the classification, “Lumber 


and Timber Products,” the Bureau of 
the Census includes logging camps, mer- 
chant sawmills, planing mills operated 
in conjunction with sawmills, veneer 
mills and cooperage stock mills. Custom 
mills are not canvassed and planing 
mills, box factories and other wood- 
working plants not operated in conjunc- 
tion with sawmills are omitted from 
this classification. 


After reaching a low of $350,464,000 
in 1933, the value of the industry’s 
products has climbed steadily. In 1937 
it was $848,481,000 and in 1939, $1,- 
122,058,000. This was divided as fol- 
lows: 967 logging camps and logging 
contractors, $69,621,000; 7,391 sawmills, 
veneer mills and cooperage stock mills, 
$692,945,000. The 11,520 establish- 
ments in this industry spent $31,766,000 
for plant and equipment in 1939. 


There were in addition 12,775 custom 
sawmills, with 1939 receipts of $19,- 
605,000. They had 13,097 preprietors 
and 21,516 employes with a payroll of 
$6,320,000. 

The 1939 census reported 3,076 plan- 
ing mills not operated in conjunction 
with sawmills. Their output gained 
10.7 per cent over 1937 to reach 
$320,614,000. 

There were 1,450 plants in the mis- 
cellaneous wood products industries, 
with products valued at $241,691,000. 

The plywood industry had 86 plants 


with a 1939 output of $38,879,000, a 
gain of 10.9 per cent over 1937. 


Establishments engaged in wood pre- 
serving numbered 218 in 1939. The 
value of their products declined 8.9 per 
cent to $106,295,000 from the 1937 fig- 
ure. They paid $9,764,000 to 11,242 
wage earners and spent $77,477,000 for 
materials and supplies. The industry 
embraces establishments engaged pri- 
marily in treating wood with creosote, 
zine chloride, or other preservatives to 
prevent decay and for _ protection 
against insects. The treatment of bat- 
tery separators and the staining of wood 
shingles are also included in this classi- 
fication. 


Retailers take from 60 to 65 per cent 
of domestic distribution of softwood 
lumber, either direct or through whole 
salers. Railroads consume from 10 to 
15 per cent; box factories, 10 to 12 pe 
cent, and industrial plants, 10 to 15 
per cent. 


Distribution 


The 1939 Census of Business reported 
25,067 lumber and building materials 
dealers with sales of $1,478,459,000 
The number in 1935 was 21,149; their 
sales, $866,865,000. Distribution by 
states and commodity breakdown are 
given in the section devoted to BUILD 
ING, 









LUMBER: SAWMZLL STOCKS CLASSIFIEI 
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thousands of board feet, lumber tally) 





sD ON AMOUNT OF LUMBER SAWED IN 1946, FOR THE SOUTH, DECEMHER 31, 1946 AND 1945 
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board Leetececscsccees 


through 14,999 M@ board fe: 
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Veeeeeeeeeee 





Dec. 3l, Dec. 3l, Dec. 31, 


1,041,577 | 643,027 62.0 





Total 


Softwood 








Percent of 
Dec. 31, 


| increase or 
1946 1945 


decrease (-) 


1946 1945 





Hardwood 
Percent of s Percent of 
increase or Dec. 31,} Dec. 31, increase or 
1946 1945 


decrease (-) decrease (- 





$$ —___ = 


310,543 


64,569 69,38 6.9 35,763 33,470 
107,025 36,653 2305 45,072 39,780 
154,438 125,493 | 23.1 59,678 56,890 














67.4] 521,695 | 332,484 “6, 





6.8] 28,806] 35,910 19. 
13.3} 61,953] 46,873 32, 
Obe9 | 94,760} 68,603 38 
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LUMBER 





THE TIMBERMAN OFFERS the most effective means at your commana 


for acquainting the forest products industry with your goods and services. 





THE TIMBERMAN LEADS, in the forest products field, in total net 


paid circulation; in total number of editorial pages; in total number of 


S* a . advertising pages. 
AS THE TIMBERMAN, FOR NEARLY 50 YEARS, has been published 
“! under one ownership and management. In the huge and progressive lumber 
f i industry, THE TIMBERMAN is an institution, with strong influence 
¥. , } and deep penetration. 
I 


YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY for sales to key management and purchasing 


factors in lumber, logging, plywood, box and woodworking is in a consistent 
space schedule in THE TIMBERMAN — international lumber journal 
of LEADERSHIP. 


An International Lumber Journal...Founded 1899 
@ 519 S.W. PARK AVENUE e PORTLAND 5, OREGON 


ALSO PUBLISHERS OF WESTERN BUILDING. the light construction journal of the WEST 
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The Department of Commerce esti- 
mated 1947 sales of lumber and building 
supply dealers at $5,644,000,000, a gain 
1946 and of 282% over 


of 36% over 


1939. 


The typical lumber and building 
material dealer whose yard is located 
in a city or suburban territory serves a 
relatively small area of concentrated 
population. City dealers are in con- 
stant touch with contractor-builders, to 
whom 70 per cent of their sales (on an 
average) are made. They also are in 
frequent touch with architects, indus- 
trial accounts, property owners, and 
organizations that do maintenance 
work. A relatively small percentage 
of their total sales are made to in- 
dividual consumers. 


Well-equipped operators now provide 
power saws for felling trees, and use 
other labor-saving equipment such as 
truck logging, unit handling and piling 
of lumber with carrier and lift trucks, 
automatic kiln, stacking and unstack- 
ing equipment, carriages with auto- 
matic dogs. 


Additional examples of advancement 
include double and square trimming 
equipment—furnishing lumber. to di- 
mensional specifications, kiln dried to 
a definite moisture content—greater 
refinement of lumber at the mill, close 
utilization of logs, new glueing tech- 
niques for making wide boards out 
of narrow ones, long ones out of short 


ones—in general, a greater emphasis 


Available Market Data 
Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
Lumber A Renewable Resource. 


The Timberman is the publisher of 
this booklet which gives a picture of 
the vast Western lumber empire. It 
tells how modern forestry practices are 
making timber a renewable, everlasting 
It presents statistics on work- 
ers’ earnings and describes the research 
being carried on by the industry. In- 
formation on equipment used will be 
of help to sales and advertising de- 
partments. There is free use of illus- 
trations. 


resource, 


Associations 

American Forestry Assn., 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

American Walnut Mfrs. Assn., 
N. Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 

American Wood Preservers Assn., 
Chandler Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Mahogany Assn., 75 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 

National-American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Assn., 41 E. 42nd St., New York. 

National Hardwood Lumber Assn., 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 


National Lumber Mfrs. Assn., 1319 
18th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Retail Dealers 


919 17th 
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National Lumber 


on increased productive efficiency and Assn., Rhode Island Ave., N. W., 
improved quality. Washington, D. C. 
Publications 


{Audited and swern circulation figures are printed in boldface; 
Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


ments, lightiace. 


unsupported state- 


month period ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 


Sap tre eee ee We 
Washington 6, D. C. Published by Amer- 
ican Forestry <~-—w Est. 1895 
Subscriptior t 8 x11 


Forms 


American Forests, 


Type page, 7x10 Publis hed. Ist 
ose 10th preceding Agency discounts, 
2. Circulation (Swern), 16,118, Rates 
Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $175.00 $130.00 $ 70.00 
6 165.00 120.00 60.00 
12 150.00 105.00 55.00 
Standard red, $45; bleed 10% 


Building Supply News. 


See BUILDING.) 


Building Supply News Annual Catalog 
and Directory Issue. 
See BUILDING.) 


Califernia Lumber Merchant, 508 Centra 
Bidg., Los Angeles 14, Calif. Published by 
California Lumber Merchant, Inc. Est. 
1922 Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9%x 
12% Type page sx10% Published 
l and 15th. Forms close 10 days pre- 
ceding Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page ” Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 40.00 $ 22.51 
12 65.00 35.00 18.75 
24 60.00 32.50 17.50 


Color rates on request, bleed $15 


Crow's Pacific Coast Lumber Digest, Platt 


Bldg., Portland 5, Ore. Published by 
Crow Lumber Publications Est 192 
Subscription, $4. Type page. 7'4x10% 
Published Ist and 3rd Thurs. Forms clos¢ 


4 days preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2 


Rates—- 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$ 70.00 $ 38.50 $ 21.00 

6 64.00 35.50 19.00 

12 60.00 32.50 18.00 
Standard red, page, $15 





Gulf Coast Lumberman, Second National 
Bank Bldg., Houston 1, Tex. Est. 1913 
- ‘mean ag $2. Trim size, 9%x12% 
Type page, 7%x10%. Published ist and 
15th F« close 10 days preceding 
ws ney unts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,000 

Rates— 
Times 1 Page * Page % 
l $ 85.00 $5.00 $ 
$0.00 1.25 
20.00 


’ - a7 
8 70.00 87.50 


other 


rms 


disco 


Page 
25.00 


1 75 00 


Standard red, $20; colors, $35; 
ed, $15 

Indiana Lumber and Builders’ Supply 

Dealer, K of P Bldg., Indianapolis 4. Pub- 

lished by R. W. Slagle. Est. 1939. Con- 

trolled Type page, 4%x7%. Published 


18th Forms close 5th Agency dis- 


counts, 15-0. Circulation (Sworn), 1,500, 

Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 42.00 $ 37.50 $ 34.50 
6 °7 00 23.50 21.50 
12 20.00 16.00 14.50 

Standard color, $10 


lowa’s Directory & Buyer's Guide, 1913 


ith Ave S., Minneapolis Minn. Pub- 
lished by low: i Retail Lumbermen’'s m7 
Est. 1936. Controlled. Type page, 4%2x7\. 
Published J: in. and July. Forms "glans 
Dec 15 and June 15. Agency discounts, 
none. Circulation (Sworn), 1,400. Rates 

I page. $35; % page, $20; 4% page, $15. 


Color and bleed rates ‘on request. 
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Iowa News Flashes, 1912 Grand Ave., Des 
Moines 14, Ia. Published by Iowa Retail 
Lumbermen’s Assn. Est. 1934. Controlled. 
Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page, 4%4x7%\. 
Published 1st. Forms close 15th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 

1675. Rates— 

Times 1 Page * Page % Page 
1 $ 48.00 30.00 $ 24.00 
6 42.00 24.00 18.00 
12 36.00 21.00 15.00 





Journal of Forestry, Mills Bldg., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Published by Society of 
American Foresters. Est. 1902. —_ 
scription, $6. Trim size, 6x10%. Tyy 

page, 6 7/16x8 5/16. Published 1st. "Forms 


close 5th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 

culation (Sworn), 6,473. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 52.50 : 27.50 
6 90.00 47.50 25.00 
12 75.00 40.00 22.50 


Color and bleed rates on request. 


419 Lyceun 





Lake States Timber Digest, 


Bldg., Duluth 2, Minn Published by 
Cooper Publishing Co. Est. 1946 Sub- 
scription, $2.50. Type page, 74%:x9%&. Is 
sued bi-weekly, Thursday. Forms close¢ 
2 weeks preceding Age ney discounts 
15-2. Circulation, 1,150. Rates 
Times 1 Page ty Page 4 Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 $ 25.00 
13 80.00 17.05 23.55 
26 75.25 44.30 22.15 
Lumber Merchant, Trust Bldg... Lair 
coln 8, Neb. Published by Nebraska 
Lumber Merchants Assn. Est. 1932. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim _ size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 7% x10. Published 10th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, (Sworn) 1,200. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 40.00 $ 24.00 $ 16.00 
6 38.00 2°? 00 14.00 
36.00 0) a0 12.00 


12 
Standard wile $30; beast 0. 


MacRae’s Blue Book. 
See MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRIES. ) 
Mississippi Valley Rambermen, 1011 Lum- 
ber Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn 
Published by Lumberman Pub. Co. Est. 
1876. Subscription, $3.50. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Fri- 
day. Forms close Friday preceding 
Agmency discounts, 15-2 Circulatior 
3,884 Rates 





Page % Page 


56.00 $ 30.00 


Times 1 Page 1 
1 $100 00 

°6 67.25 41 00 22.5 
52 55.25 

St and: ird color, $2 


New York Lumber Trade Journal, 285 


2 
$ 


3.50 


Madison Ave., New York 17. Published by 
New York Lumber Trade Journal, Inc. 
Est. 1886. Subs¢ ription, $4 Trim. size 
9x12. Type page, 7 % x10% Published 
lst Forms close 5th Agency 4d 
counts, 15-2 | rll 
Times 1 Page % Page ry Page 

l $ g0 00 $ 50.00 35 

6 70.00 40 on 2 

12 65.00 35.00 e0.' 





Northwest News Flashes, 





1013 4th Av 








Ss Minneapolis . Minn Published by 
Ww. & Sadeaux Est. 1945 Control) 
Type page, 442x744. Published Ist For! 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. C 
culation (Swern), 2.800. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 $ 40.0 

6 70.00 40.00 30.( 

2 60.00 5.00 ys 
Standard color, $30; bleed, $5. 
Northwestern Blue Beck. 1013 4th A‘ 
S., Minneapolis 2, Minn Published 
Northwestern Lumbermen’'s Assn. ‘¢ ° 
trolled. Type page, 7x10. Published 
annually Agency discounts, none. ‘ . 
culation (Sworn), 3,500. Rates—1 p: 
$90; % page, $65; 4% page, $40 
Plan, 1528 Walnut St., Philadelphi 


Pa Published by The Plan, Ine 





1908 Subscription, $3 Trim size, ‘2% 
11%. Type page, 7 1/6x10. Published 1 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
Circulation, 3,322 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 75.00 $ 50.00 $ 35 
6 60.00 40.00 25 
12 50.00 35.00 20 


Color, $25; bleed, 10% 
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’s Y Best M 
Here’s Your Best Move 
h the South’ il 
to Reach the South’s Retai 
Lumber Yards AND Mills 
~ *<§ - 
L AND BUILDING MATERIAL DEALER 
I 
a. fh. Graham Building - - Jacksonville, Florida 
Ee America’s Best Read 
+: >) 99 
Lumber Paper 
The South's rising volume of bank deposits, homesite purchases, 
: ; _— retail sales, postal receipts, school attendance ; ‘ olls % flect 
1 66 53 will take your advertising to more than eae Mm receipe % ittendance and pay rolls all refle 
ska = the Nation Ss greatest peacetime expansion In the South this has pro 
ub- 1,500 manufacturers and processors of , “pl is 
c : duced an unprecedented market for all types of building materials as 
a Southern forest products—more than 2,000 retail well as for mill supplies and for materials handling equipment. Mean 
“ir- and wholesale outlets. Total distribution exceeds while, the increasing practice of good forestry methods has assured 
4,389 copies monthly. permanence for the South’s lumber manufacturing industry 
age : 
a 7" offers a moderate advertising rate that [he short cut to reach this market with maximum effectiveness and 
4 has only been increased slightly in the minimum cost is through the pages of The Southern Lumber Journal 
last five years, despite a better than 50 percent and Buildir ‘7 Material De iler Ever small advertisements get attentior 
aoe oil wiinsleace ennsilnn . tun : eon river 1] nal 
increase in paid circulation. Advertising next to a produce results eee equal care 16 given to ai In make-uy all 
reading matter at rates as low as $88 a page. advertisements are placed next to live reading matter 11 not requested 
otherwise 
, iT) 53 circulation is comprised of individual, ) = . ; ; 
ur re va wien OA ante te Over half a century of careful and conscientious editing, based or 
a et a ae — —_ —" ‘ y personal contacts between staff members and Lumber Dealers, Whok 
i. mail. The news columns and vigorous editorials salers and Manufacturers has made The Southern Lumber Journal 
Fr give a well-rounded picture of what is happening part of the Lumber Industry in the South—the paper that has set th 
ing in all branches of the lumber business. pace editorially for the lumber trade press. It carries more lumber 
Lie advertising accounts than any ther monthly publicatior in the | nited 
Page otates Has enj ved i cil ulat m gain ol 24 per cent if the last twenty 
yr, . . . R . nine months without outside salesmen, premiums or club plat 
Outstanding Firms Using 
reo oa % ° 
SLJ” Space to Reach Mills 
. E.C.A & r Tractor ¢ Chap 
: ( i ( LD i ail s Ds ot Dik ‘ . 
ishe I D G Mot Frick C Gulf O 
d ( R. Hoe & ¢ Int at il Harvester ( 
. A. I & S$ M Dry Kiln ¢ The 
pase H ( WwW. C. N ( Ross Carrier ( 
S el J. Shit I r Ma Work 
\ ( Ss. A. We Machine Ce W 
A ( < ( J ny « n } 
a \ Re 
nai Outstanding Firms Using 


"| "SLI" To Reach Retail Yards THE SOUTHERN LUMBER JOURNAL 


: \ nestone Corp I | Br Ice Co Celotex Corp 
ry Cumberland Portland Cement, Co—Curtis Com AND BUILDING MATERIAL DEALER 
( if nies ‘ ICKCY ay i v 0 ougias 
i ee i ve ‘ a ermitage Pa ~ - nee . : 
Eee fo “Ty ee "Co Jol bo oenaee o (soma Graham Building Jacksonville, Florida 
Kimberly-Clark Cory Lockport Cotton Batting C 
— : Lehigh Cement Co Lone Star Cement Co 
National Gypsum C Plastergon Wallboard Co 
P isle¢ Gaulbert Paint & Varnish Co Rilco Lam 
ited Products [The Ruberoid Co The Sisalkraft 
( Southern States Iron Roofing Co.—Superior 
; Wall Products Co I S. Gypsum Co U. § 
zy. P od Corp.—Upson Company and many other 
: B ad \ ern § Ret t 
\ | tailed s she distributi: 
s l < incations 
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Retail Lumberman, R. A. Long Bldg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. Published by Retail 
nbermal ist 1908. Subscription, $1. 
n ze 8 x11 Type page, 7%x10 
Publ ed ot Forn lose 12th. Agency 
‘ hs (Swern), 
3.430, Late 
rime 1 Page 6 Page % Page 
‘ } j 0 » 5 
Standard $ 
Southern Building Supplies. 
See Bu! Ni 
Southern Lumber Journal and Building 
Material Dealer, Graham Bldg., Jackson- 
ville 1, Fla Published by R. B. Wand. 
Est 1896. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
x12 Type pags 6x10 % Published 
t) For 3 Stl \gen dis ints 
»-2 for plates: otherwise, 10-2. Circula- 
on (Swern), 4,282. Rates 
me Page % Page % Page 
$110.00 $ 60.00 $ 38.00 
99 Of 5.00 $3.00 
R800 »0.00 28.00 
Color $25; bleed, 10% 


Southern Lumberman, 917 Berryhill St 


Nashville 3. Tenn Published by J. H 
Raird Pub. Co Est. 1881. Subscription, 
$: Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7 5/6x 
10%. Published ist and 15th. Forms 
close 7 days preceding. Agency dis- 
uunts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 5,845. 
Nates 

re 1 Page % Page % Page 
~ nad red, $ bleed, $1 


Sweet's Catalog File for Builders. 


ILDING 


“ee is 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 
See 


@ 


Timberman, The, 
Portland, Ore 
berman. Est. 1899 
size, S44 x1ll%& Type 
ished Zoth precedine 
Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 8,158; (gross), 9,141. Lum- 
‘ mf er ind vood-workins 
and expor- 


ae other 8] Rat 


Inbt STRIKES 


@ 


519 Ss. W. Park Ave., 
Published by The Tim- 
Subscription, $3. Trim 
page, 7x10. Pub 
Forms close 10th 


MANUFACTURING 


@® 


West Coast Lumberman, 71 Columbia St.. 


Seattle 4, Wash. Published by Miller 
Freeman Publications. Est. 1889 Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%4. Type 


7x10 Published 10th. Forms close 
Agency discounts, 15-0 

Circulation, 7,272; (gross), 7,801. 
loggers and woodworking, 5,530; 
alers and retailers, 474; machinery 
eqpt. mfrs. and dealers, 586; others, 
Rates 


page, 
28th 
Mfrs 
whole 
and 


799 
ive 





West Coast Lumberman’s Statistical Re- 
view and Directory of Western Timber 
Industries, 71 Columbia St., Seattle 4, 


Wash Published by Miller Freeman 
Publications Price s l’ublished ua 
nually. Trim size, 5%x8%. Type pnge, 
4%x7%. Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates 
l page, 5 . page 7 1 paw ~4 


Color rates on request 


Wood Construction and Building Mate- 


rialist, Green and Market Sts., Xenia, O 
Published by Wood Construction Pub 
c Est. 1914 Subscription, $2. Trim 
size 8%4xll. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Ist Forms close lth Agency discounts 
15-2. Circulation, 5,026. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $137.00 $ 91.00 $ 60.00 
' 123.00 80.00 sS.00 
112.00 70.00 28.00 
Standard olor, $40 bleed, l{ 
CANADA 


“A. B. Cc.” British Columbia Lumber Trade 
Directory and Year Book, Marine Blidg., 


Vancouver, B. C Published by Progress 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1916. Subscription, 
$4 Trim size, 6x9 Type page, 4%x7% 
Published Jan 1948 (16th edition). 
Agency discount 15-0. Circulation, 825 
Rate l pag $50 page, $30; 4 page, 


ENA 


Metropoli- 


British Columbia Lumberman, 


tan Blidg., Vancouver, B. C Published 
by Archie Moore. Est. 1917. Subscrip- 
tior ‘ Pris ze. 8 xll\y. Type page 
7x1f Published 15th Forms close Ist. 
Agenev discounts, 15-2. Circulation. Mar 
48, 2.058; (gross), 2.387. Logging, 512; 
mfe 785; dist 283: other 608 Rates 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 48.00 $ 27.00 
6 66.00 36.00 19.50 
12 60.00 33.00 18.00 
Colors, red, orange, green, yellow, $20; 
bleed, 10%. 
(CAB ay 
Canada Lumberman, 317 Adelaide St., 


W . Teronto, Ont. Published by Hugh C. 


MacLean Publications, Ltd. Est. 1880. 
Subscription, $3 Trim size 84x11! 
Type ge, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms 
close %th Agency discounts, 15-2 Cir 
culation, Sept., 1947, 3,401; (gross), 3,686, 
Mfrs., loggers, sawmills, 1,313; retailers, 
1,170; others, 747. 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 85.00 $ {8.00 $ 26.00 
6 70.00 40.00 22.00 
65.00 5.00 20.00 


color, $35; bleed, 


La Foret Quebecoise, 286 St. Josep! 


Standard 


St 


Quebec Published by L’ Association 

Forestiere Quebecoise, In Est 1939 

Type page, 4x7 Published lst Agency 

discounts, none. Circulation, March, 194% 

S365; (gross), S.S77. Rates l page $50 
page, $30; 4% page, $1! 

Prairie Lumberman, 206 Donaldo Bldg., 


Canada. Official organ of 


Winnipeg, 
Retail Lumberman’s Ass'n of 


Western 


Canada. Est. 1920. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size Sig xl11\%. Type page 7%x10 Pub 
lished 15th Forms close 3rd. Agencv 
discount 15-2 Circulation, 1,150. 
Rates 
! es 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 50.0 $ 30.00 $ 15.50 
6 47.50 28.00 14.00 
) 15.00 5 a 13.00 
Standard red, $20; bleed 15° 


CTAB 


Timber of Canada, 27 Goulbourn Ave., 


Ottawa, Ont Can Published by Cana 
dian Lumberman’s Ass'n. Fst. 1940. Sub 
cription, $3. Trim size, 8§%4x11% Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms closs 
25th Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula 
tion, Mar., 1948, 5,010; (gross), 5,151. 
Producers, 1,954; dist., 834; consumers 
2,248. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 
6 85.00 47.50 25.00 
12 75.00 42.50 23.75 


Standard color, $25; blead, 10% 
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Suggestions to Users— 





Publication Data 


In looking for informa- 
tion about a publication 
refer first to “Index to Pub- 
lications’’ on page 15. 


Market Data 


In looking for data re- 
gardingatrade, industry or 
profession, refer to “Index 
to Markets,”’ on page ll. 


Canada 


Canadian publications 
are indexed separately 
immediately following the 
“Index to Publications” on 
page 24. 
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Manufacturing Industries 


(See also Commerce and Distribution: Industrial Distribution: Purchasing) 





en pice tense gol INDEX OF WEEKLY EARNINGS 
ployment in manufacturing industries IN MANUFACTURING 


1948, at 15,775,000, a gain of 


in Feb., 
NOE 






57% over 1939, the last census year. NOEX WORLD WA 
Employ ment i durable good industries 220 1939 *100 R a 220 
was 7,939,000, and in non-durable, 200 200 


7,838,000. In 1939, the nor -durable goods 

















stries has ree res than the 
industries had more employes th 180 190 
durable. AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS 
. The following table gives employment 160 a. 
in Feb., 1948, in major industry groups: 
& gain 
Employes over 140 140 
(000) 1939 ae \ _ 
Iron and steel and their product 1.879 60 AVERAGE ADJUSTED BY CONSUMER: tall en 
I 3 aod 
Electrical machinery 748 111 120 RICE INDEX : 120 
Machinery. except electrical 1,569 127 
Transportation equipment 
except autos 577 199 100) dia ———— 100 
Automobiles 925 98 mnenataveutee Gv un anaes nen aot 
Nonferrous metals and their 80 seein arash alliage song b eotpened 6 
o : 470 66 
er aod iehew tacks i939 1940 194) 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
re ed NOEX . 
products 731 57 260 WORLD WAR I awe 
Furniture and finished lumber : 1914=100 
products 545 42 
Stone, clay and glass products 4193 41 240 240 
Textile mill producta and other 
fiber mfrs 1,390 13 AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS 
Apparel and other finished 220 220 
textile products 1,398 rb 
Leather and leather products 416 9 
Food 1,531 28 200 200 
Tobacco mfrs 102 3 
Paper and allied products 470 47 
Printing, publishing and 180 180 
illied industries 710 27 
Chemicals and allied products i55 i) 
Products of petroleum and coa 33 59 160 160 
Rubber products 273 x2 
Miscellaneous industries 560 80 
140 140 
The Federal Reserve production in- 
dex, based on a 1935-39 average of 100, 120 120 
was 201 in Feb., 1948, after adjustment. 
For durable manufactures it was 227 100-—— AVERAGE ADJUSTED BY CONSUMERS* ___ 100 
PRICE INDEX 


and for non-durable, 180. The index is 

based on man-hours worked. 80 : 
The Department of Commerce index — 1915 1916 iot7 1918 1919 1920 192! 1922 1923 

of new orders was 252 in Dec., 1947, o1 

152° above 1939. For durable goods carte Ses oaPaerane’ oF anon 


ne 


80 


industries, it was 291 and for non-dur- 


able, 228. 















Its shipments index was 325, the dur- Employes % of 
able goods industries getting a score ro uv. & , 
i 4 £ : : 5 all Middle Atlantic 4,176.5 27.8 West South Central 607.8 4.0 
of 354 and non-durable, 304. The index New York 1,906.4 12.7 Arkansas 75.4 0.5 
. . New Jersey 757.8 5.0 Louisiana 137.2 9 
. _ 2 al« ‘ > ‘ 9239 - M. . >. . ote U.S 
for inventories, also based on a 1935 Pennsylvania 1,512.3 10.0 Oklahoma . seuveuae 55.0 0.4 
P saws » ) ) . 922K Ty < f » 99 
ave! age of 100, was 238. a 4,467.9 99.7 Texas . ine 340.2 2.3 
The estimated value of manufactur- Ohio 1,243.9 8.3 Meuntaie 148.9 1.0 
ers’ inventories in Dec., 1947, was $23,- ee ‘ Montana \ deuhae 17.3 0.1 
ois 8. . ‘ 
702 million. Michigan 970.0 64 a oe : 18.2 0.1 
Winsemate 134.2 29 Wyoming ewes 6.1 ods 
04.6 8 Colorado 55.1 0.4 
West North Central 851.1 5.7 — Mexico se 10.1 v.14 
° Minnesota 198.3 1.3 Arizona ee . 14.7 0.1 
Regional Employment — == 6M Utah "93902 
: © el eee F ” Nevada 3.5 
While the Bureau of Labor Satistics en gg : — 2.4 = : 

WO akota 6. ° > eg . 
estimated employment of production South Dakota 11.1 0.1 —— 985.1 _ 
, salaria re ' ‘ Pag ing Nebrask: 13.0 0.3 ashington 173.0 1.1 
and salar ied wor ker in manufac turing sae . 4 a Oregon 109.2 0 
plants at 15,785,000 in Feb., 1948, it was a California 702.9 4.7 

= a Sout tlantic 556.6 ».3 
able to allocate only 15,048,200 by ym ; ee . 3 U. S 15,048.2 100 
states. This number was divided as Maryland 228.5 1.5 
= Dis. of Col 16.8 0.1 
follows Virginia 213.6 1.4 
West Virgini i303 oo No. of Plants 
Employes of North Carolina 379.9 2.5 
0 t S South ¢ s 196.‘ 12 . . . -~ 
0 + mena Aaa -, ey A McGraw-Hill census in 1947 
New Er nd 15491 1 . om nad ; 
" 4 0 Florida 86.2 0.6 dicated 25,482 manufacturing pla 
New Hampshit : East South Centra ox ¢ T with more than 100 employes, the tot 
mn dl Yr Kentucky 129.4 0.9 being 11,796,508. In 1946, according 
Rhod Alaban ; the Social Security Board, there we 
* + + ' 25,128 such plants. 
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A PENTON 


PUBLICATION 








65,000 copies of New Equipment Digest are read 
every month by over 200,000 buying and speci- 
fying officials in more than 46,000 plants. 


Because it gives them money-saving and money- 
making ideas from all fields, N. E. D. is welcomed 
by key men who are concerned with engineering, 
production, operation, maintenance, manage- 
ment and purchasing. 

This audience—the most important group of 
buying influences in America—is brought to- 
gether for you at a cost of less than 1/12 of a 


cent per reader. 


RESULTS YOU CAN SEE 


High quality inquiries are the acid test of reader- 
ship...and of advertising effectiveness. New 
Equipment Digest’s ability to produce inquiries 
from men who count is one of the principal rea- 


sons for its selection by advertisers who want to 
+. secure wide coverage 
+. explore new markets 
+++ Save expense 
... reach buying influences 
... secure definite sales leads. 


oa 2 


——F usta 
= = In Latin America 
Lb A this same service 


is performed by 
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BLANKETS INDUSTRY’S 


N. E. D. RICHEST MARKETS... 








Plants 

INDUSTRIES Copies Reached "$250,000 
Primary Metal Industries 5760 3855 1336 
Fabricated Metal Products 10060 6737 1735 
Machinery, except Electrical 11731 7839 2196 
Electrical Machinery 3864 2580 992 
Transportation Equipment 3488 2334 925 
Professional Scient. Instru., etc. 1839 1231 340 

Metalworking Total 36742 24576 7524 
Food & Kindred Products 3695 3280 2288 
Tobacco Manufacturers 112 91 82 
Textile Mill Products 4038 3330 2284 
Lumber & Wood Products 3701 3397 1462 
Paper & Allied Products 2087 1664 947 
Printing & Publishing 671 590 328 
Chemicals & Allied Products 4330 3625 1913 
Petroleum & Coal Products 747 618 484 
Rubber Products 621 399 228 
Leather & Leather Products 1149 1045 450 
Stone, Clay, Glass Products 1991 1634 867 
Miscellaneous Mfg. Industries 103 95 71 
Railroads, Steamship Lines, 

Common Carriers, etc. 844 214 214 
Mines 1309 1069 745 
Public Utilities 968 776 652 
Contracting 276 259 146 
Mill Supplies 104 99 68 
Government 74 74 
Advertisers & Agencies 1460 

GRAND TOTAL G5022 46835 20753 





New Equipment DicEst 


Affiliated with The Penton Publishing Company 


PENTON BUILDING, CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


NEW YORK (17): PHILADELPHIA: 
16 East 43rd Street 225 Strathmore Rd., Havertown 


CHICAGO (11): 
520 N. Michigan Ave. 


LOS ANGELES (4): 
130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 
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CATALOG SERVICE 


for sellers and buyers in the MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES market 





Sweet's Catalog Service is a product information system for sellers and buyers in American industry. Its 
elements are (1) FILES of specially designed catalogs on the products of hundreds of companies having 


common markets, and (2) SELECTIVE DISTRIBUTION of these files to qualified buying factors. Reversing 
the procedure by which catalogs are distributed with the request that they be filed, the Sweet's system 
‘pre-files’ them before distribution. This simple and effective control assures their instant accessibility at all 


times in each recipient's office. 








SWEET'S FILE for the MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES 


Sweet's File for the Mechanical Industries, one 
of seven Sweet's Files (see opposite page), is specially 
designed to meet the catalog needs of operating and 
maintenance officials of important manufacturing plant- 
in the mechanical industries. The current issue contains 
197 manufacturers’ catalogs, totalling, 1,820 pages, filed 


in 7 sections and 42 sub-sections as follows: 


Machine Tools and Other Materials 
Production Equipment metals 
machine tools glass 


attachments thermal insulation 


accessories refractories 
cutting tools vibration isolation 

gages roofing and siding 

waterproofing and dampproofing 
welding and brazing flooring and paving 

nailing paints and finishes 


pressing and forming 


finishing 
Structural Equipment 
Mechanical Equipment 


material handling 


structural systems 
doors and hardware 


power transmission 
skylights and ventilators 


pumps and compressors 


pipe and fittings 


partitions, fences and guards 
plate construction and tanks 
valves and traps 
flexible tubing and hose —— 
. Piant Utilities 
neasuring ana controll | 
lubrication power generation 
iter conditionin 
niscellaneous equipme t and wate conaihioning 


1ir conditionin nd refrigeration 
supplies ° ioning and re L 


ghting 
Electrical Equipment protection and communicatior 
motors and generators 

Service Equipment, 

Special Services 


ontrols 


other electr 1! equipme 


Distribution 
Sweet's File for the Mechanical Industries is distrib- 
uted annually to manufacturers of transportation units 
for land, air or sea: machinery and mechanical equip- 
ment of all kinds. Individuals reached are plant execu- 
lives, engineers and technically qualified purchasing 
officials. Of their many titles. the following are ty pical: 
President. \ ice-president in charge of Production, Gen- 
eral Manager, Plant (orW orks) Manager. Chief Engineer. 
Production Manager, Maintenance Superintendent, 
Director of Purchasing. Total distribution 9.000 files. 

Following the initial distribution of each new issue to 
selected offices at the time of issuance. additional files 
are forwarded throughout the ensuing vear to newly 
qualified offices as disclosed in daily news reports. appli- 
cations and by field investigation. 

The distribution is recorded in a printed list which 
is furnished clients for their exclusive use as a part of 


each service contract. 


Issuance 


Sweet's File for the Mechanical Industries is scheduled 
for issuance in the fall of the vear preceding its issuance 
date. The time required for its compilation and procuc- 
tion necessitates the settlement of catalog plans and 
the receipt of service orders well in advance of the 


distribution date. 


How to Get the Best Results 
From Sweet's Catalog Service 


Prospective buyers consult manufacturers’ catalogs in 
Sweet's to study and compare the advantages of com- 
peting products, to determine which of them best meet 
their specific requirements, to selec t those which appt al 
to be worth further inquiry or, as is often the case. 
to decide at once which shall be specified or ordered, 

Whatever buying action you want your prospects 
take. vou should make sure that the catalog vou wil 
file and distribute in Sweet's contains information © 
the kind and amount that will prompt them to take it 
Your catalog in Sweet's should anticipate question 
most likely to be asked by your prospects revardin 
product forms, characteristics. performance and use. | 
should contain more than brief allusions to these im 
portant subjects. [t should make all necessary use « 
text. tables. illustrations and diagrams to demonstrat 
them convincingly. 

Expert advice on effective organization and design « 
essential product information which is to be distribute 
in the Sweet's Files may be had through members + 
Sweet's consulting staff. Their services are available 


clients without extra charge. 








Printing specifications 


Catalog sizes — multiples of 4 pages (4, 8. 12. 16, ete.). 
Trim page size — 8% x II in. 

Stock white coated. 

Typography — as desired. 

Cuts — client to supply. 120 screen recommended. 


PYO (Print-Your-Own) service 


Clients may. if they prefer. print their own catalogs and 
deliver them to Sweet's for filing and distribution. 
Special charges. lower than those for the complete serv- 
ice, apply to catalogs handled in this way. [t is required 
that such catalogs be produced in accordance with 
Sweet's “Mechanical Specifications.” a copy of which 
is given to all PYO clients, and that copy and layout be 
submitted to Sweet's for checking before client orders 
cuts and before ty pe is set. 


Pre-prints and reprints 


Individually bound copies of clients’ catalogs may be 
ordered at any time in advance of the issuance of the 
file in which they are to be distributed or not later than 6 
months after their appearance in such file unless covered 
by subsequent renewal contract, Charges on request. 


Pre-filing 


Catalogs in Sweet's are filed in sections according to 
products or uses of products. Catalogs within each see- 
tion are filed alphabetically by manufacturers’ names. 


File-indexing 


Each manufacturer's catalog is numbered and indexed 
under (1) manufacturer's name, (2) products or serv- 
ices described or illustrated and (3) trade names. 


Charges 


Service charges on catalogs distributed in Sweet's range 
between 8/10 and 3! cents (approx.) per catalog 


page per office. depending on the catalog’s size, use of 


color printing and distribution required. See listing 
under “Publications.” this section of Market Data 


Book. A charge scale will be sent on request. 


Sweet's charges include 


|) catalog design or such assistance or supervision 
as may be desired: 

2) catalog printing — PYO service excepted: 

}) catalog filing and distribution: 

!) use of confidential distribution lists — excepting 
Sweet's File for Builders. 


Sweet’s charges do not include 


\otographs, drawings or cuts. These will be made, if 
sired, at client’s order at prevailing rates. For informa- 
m and charges on special requirements (special stock, 
ip work, varnished covers, ete.), communicate with 
‘inting Department, Sweet’s Catalog Service, New 


irk office. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 











' 1939 =!100 NOEX 
NOE x 0 
400 — ——- en. aa 
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300 300 
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200 |} 1200 
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PAY ROLLS 
100 | 100 
50} ; 50 
0 | | | | to 
9 IGZO 192! 1922 1923 1924 jGZH 1926 1927 1928 1929193O 193! 1952 1933 1934 1GZH 96 1937 1938 1939 4QGO 1941 1942 1943 1944 1Qqs 1946 1947 1948 
Manufacturers spent $7,460 millior ALL MANUFACTURING 
on new plant and equipment in 1947, RATE RATE 
according to the Securities and Ex- x 8 


change Commission, and plan to spend 
$7,760 million in 1948. An enlarged de 
fense program may have effects as yet 7 7 


not clearly predictable, upon the future 





character, volume and cost of further 
expansion of private production facili 6 6 
ties 

The Department of Commerce said 
that a number of individual manufac- 5 5 
turing industries, among which iron and 
teel and petroleum are outstanding 
examples, continue to have large back- 





ogs of uncompleted capital expansion 
projects. However, the postwar con- 
version and expansion programs of 
manufacturing industry as a_ whole 3 3 
have progressed much more rapidly 

than those of other major sectors of 

business. As the many industries which 2 n't y) 
comprise the manufacturing group suc- 
cessively complete their expansion pro- 
grams, total manufacturing demands 
for new producers’ capital may be ex- 
pected to decline. The 1948 expenditure 
anticipations appear to give some evl- 

dence of this slackening tendency as Cc 
viewed in manufacturers’ programs for 1959 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
capital outlays when the present sur- 





vey was made coseee a sseee srevaras 
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THOMAS’ 
REGISTER 


3 Volumes and Index—7,400 pages 
SUBSCRIPTION $15.00—RENEWAL $12.50 


Thomas’ Register is designed primarily for most effi- 
cient direction in all Purchasing Activities—!t combines 
the values of both Directory and Collective Catalog— 
Most complete and informative National Sources of 
Supply listings, for any field, and more than 34,000 
product descriptive advertisements. 


HABITUALLY CONSULTED BY 


Probably 
100,000* 


Laboratorie: Executives 
Engineering Depts. 
Production Mgrs. 
Sales Mgrs. Superintendents 
And by all other "KEY" individuals concerned with 
operation, investigation, specifying and buying. 


CIRCULATION — Quantity and Quality — 


The only Paid Circulation Guide in its field 
—Latest A.B.C. Audit, Dec. 1947, for 1947 
edition, 19,028 — 18,260 paid.— 1948 edition, 
19,792 — more than 19,000 paid. —A.B.C. 
Audit due Dec. 1948. 


*Surveys show at least 18,000 previous editions of Thomas’ Register 
in use two or more years, making a total circulation of over 35,000 
copies. Also, an average of more than three individuals use each 
copy—hence, more than 100,000 individual users. 60% of the total 
industrial purchasing power in the U.S.A.use Thomas’ Register. 


Purchasing Depts. 
Research Depts. 


There are relatively few of the major Manufacturing, 
Merchandising, Construction, Utility and Public Service 
Organizations, Institutions and other large Buying Powers 
that have not adopted it as their guide in purchasing ... 
In its 35,000* subscription clientele more than 3,000 
copies reach U.S. organizations in the over $10,000,000 
class . . . More than 5,000 over $1,000,000. 


The only guide in its field having a Government con- 
tract (1S4736). More than 2,500 copies of recent edi- 
tions ordered, for Government Procurement and other 


Offices. 


Also on file for Public Reference in many Chambers 
of Commerce, Boards of Trade and other such organiza- 
tions, and in Business Service Depts. of Public Libraries. 

Throughout the world the U. S. Dept. of State for many 
years has forwarded it to American Consulates through- 
out the world.—Reports from Consulates indicate more 
han 100,000 references annually .. . 


Thousands of Important Importing Factors in 76 Coun- 
ries throughout the world purchase T. R. for their exclu- 
ive use. 


LOCAL BRANCHES 
AUG. 1948) 
2S ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
BOSTON DETROIT 
41LADELPHIA PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND 


THOMAS PUBLISHING CO., 46! 
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T. R. Advertising Patronage 


This patronage alone means that T. R. outstandingly 
meets the real evaluation tests and objectives. 

Its unparalleled number, 8233, includes most all the 
important advertisers in the industrial field of the U.S.— 
the result solely of advertiser experience, cumulative 
over the years, in year around production of buying 
inquiries, direct from the Buyer to the Advertiser —the 
kind of inquiries wanted and valued:— 


Wherein T. R. Stands Alone in Its Field 


7,400 pages—9 x 14 in.—Any less would be propor- 
tionately less completely informative .. . Next largest 
Guide in its field would require 4,000 additional pages. 

T. R. includes complete comprehensive classifications 
covering more than 70,000 products and kinds of products 
—not nearly equalled by all other Guides combined. 

Most complete up to date lists of U. S. A. manufac- 
turers in each classification—including the 99°/, non- 
advertisers, as well as the 10° advertisers. 

Data and detailed Product Description in connection 
with listings of makers, and more than 34,000 Product 
Descriptive Advertisements—More such information 
than in all trade papers and other Guides combined. 

A size or Capacity Rating for Each Name based largely 
upon estimate of Capital Investment— an exclusive 
feature. Often wanted in making the selection desired. 














, i Rates 
S \VGIGDIe nitia Add 
3 (7!/5") x 12!/, $510. . $450 
2 3 (7!/,") x 10 420 363 
3 3 (7) x 7! 330 273 
4 3 (71/,") x 5 240 12 
5 3 ¢ (71/") x 2!) 6) 150 ? 
6 2 cols. (5) x 12!/ 396 33 
7 2 cols. (5) x 10 330 26/7 
8 2 co (5") x 7, 264 20 
9 2 co ‘S)} x § 198 35 
10 2 cols. (5") x 2a"... 132... 69 
11 | col. (2!/,°) x 5° 120 63 
12 | col. (2'/") x 2'/> 87 36 
In Exc f 2—or in Conjunction with 
Nos. I-11 33 
Cards(Up to Three) (2'/,"') x | 60 2| 
Cards in excess of 3 $15.00 each 
To find the total rate for several spaces, figure the first numer- 
ically listed space unit as initial space. 
Advertisers and agencies supplying complete plates should 
especially note that plates for any of the standard size ad- 
vertisements shown above cannot be accepted if the mounting 
block exceeds the overall dimensions shown . . . also, that re- 
verses must not exceed one-third of the total area of any ad. 
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Anticipated capital expenditures in 
manufacturing for 1948, however, are 
about as high as the record total last 
year even in physical terms, though 


: - No.of Employes No.of Employes 
— ore 7 as 2e ‘ : ; - ; 
they are not so high as the end of 1947 Est. (000) Est. (000) 
rate. Furthermore, in many individual Alsbeme lowa 
P -_ of : = Mow Calhoun 77 8.8 Black Hawk 125 15.4 
manufacturing industries the effect of yo oll 84 9 ebeuns 100 78 
increased defense expenditures, not Gelbens 30 5. ee 57 6.5 
ane § » anoles as OAR . stowah 2 13.6 Linn 163 14.4 
foreseen in the early part of 1948, may , eel siti NeR 487 50.0 Polk 354 15.7 
augment the outlays previously planned Sobtie 167 10.1 Scott 129 7.3 
> —_ . > cn Montgomery 138 5.9 Wapello 48 5.6 
by busine SS for the forthe oming y ear. Talladega 59 6.3 Woodbury 124 9.6 
Although slightly more than two- : 
thirds of manufacturers’ planned ex- “"fon’... a 220 5.1 a 347 18.4 
penditures for fixed capital in the first . Shawnee 106 5.9 
- - sas ly 72 15.3 
half of 1948 are for machinery and other ——* 189 7. Wyandott 
equipment, the proportion of expendi- Sebastian 104 5.5 Kentucky 
“@ ) ‘ x necte » hi _— Boyd 45 5.1 
tures for plant is expected to be higher california ,~ Ae 595 67.5 
than during the same period a year ago, Alameda 934 40.7 
a“ ‘ 0 a Cost: 29.2 Sian: 
amounting to nearly one-third of the oo aot =. — 176 16 
total. Starting with the fourth quarter Los Angeles .......... 7,899 342.4 Calcasieu 105 5.1 
- : : . Orange ; 816 5.5 E. Baton Rouge 102 6.1 
Oe rs ¢ . > res . . 
of 1947, the ratio of plant expenditure Sacramento 172 51 ; nes 59 5.4 
to total capital outlays in the manufac- San Bernardino 176 8.3 Orleans 656 36.9 
: : S iego 22 : 
turing industry rose to a new and some- _ a oie +y __—— 
what higher level than had previously San Joaquin 181 8.3 Androscoggin 194 12.6 
. Se Mateo 9 5 . > 295 7 
characterized the postwar period. a, as 125 a 188 3 ‘ 
Moreover, it is found that the an- , Oxford 238 7.3 
42% all . . i. P — . = Colorado Penobscot 338 12.6 
ticipated \ olume of ne Ww manufactur ing — 764 29.3 } Anne wt 98 54 
plant construction during the first six Pueblo 66 6.9 Somerset 181 5.5 
months of 1948 is nearly 45% above  gonnecticut som _ _ 
that realized in the first half of 1947. A tee 1,046 83.7 Maryland 
on . > artfe 816 96 ' 2 
The significance of these developments puewd oe Hy a eel 7 32:0 
is not entirely clear, but it may reflect Middlesex 158 9.8 Baltimore 1,576 27.9 
. ° lew ave 6 < ae 9 3 
the emergence of construction projects — to a 08 19.2 —— sie _ 
which were purposely deferred while Windham 106 10.6 Massachusetts 
pur} . Berkshi 134 19.9 
_ . - » — erkshire ‘ yes 
more urgent programs were brought to a Bristol 828 82.7 
completior New Castle 242 29.4 Essex 1,101 87.3 
Sussex 141 6.8 Franklin 105 on 8 
; Hampden 670 7.8 
] 4 : . F shire 126 9.1 
946 Figures . Dis. of Col. ae Hampshir 288 
A tabulation made from figures of oo ™ me Norfolk .... 393 12.2 
the Social Security Board and financed  pioriaa a oir Ry 
. . . . Suno “,409/ : 
by the Office Equipment Manufacturers Date 497 10.1 Werennter 1133 105.5 
Association showed 229,094 manufac- Hillsborous 395 20 1 Michi 
: . , = . , ~~ ' on ov.s ichigan 
turing units in the United States during Polk 123 6.6 Bay 110 7.7 
the first quarter of 1946. They had ,, ee 44 oe 
© ere an 7 . : . 7eoTrgia alhoun 3 ‘ 
13,355,670 employes. This was an in- Bibb 116 8.5 Genesee 179 14.6 
crease of 24% in the number of es- Chatham 143 13.3 Ingham 174 15.9 
ablisk . ond f 39% j . Floyd 76 11.6 Jackson 209 14.1 
tablishments and of 39% in employ- Fulton 678 41.0 Kalamazoo 231 18.0 
ment since the last Census of Manu- om 47 +t pened rae wr 
factures in 1939 M uscogex 93 16.7 Lenawee 114 8.1 
‘ : JOU. Aw os 31 5.6 — ~ Tc 
The accompanying table shows coun- tichmond 110 6.8 Monroe 5 6.2 
a | taal otra Spaulding 34 6.0 Muskegon 153 23.7 
ties with 5,0 or more employes in Troup 52 10.0 Oakland 415 17.9 
manufacturing plants in 1946. The num- Upson 34 6.1 Ottawa 149 a 
Onn : ac ame t Whitfield 154 7.3 Saginaw 183 13.2 
ber increased from 270 in 1939 to 371 in St. Clair 106 11.0 
1946. Lllinois Washtenaw 152 22.3 
: . ; . a Wayne 3,963 452.8 
The following table shows the num- — aT ft sone er 
Ooo ° > ¢ 140.5 
ber of plants and employes by states: Kane 270 24.0 Minnesota : 
. * akee € -- Dakota 31 6.5 
N tf E eee Kankakee 9 6.5 , P “4 ¢@ 
~— > —we Lake . 159 14.4 Hennepin 1,319 71.8 
Est (ooo) ; .. ‘ . > Ramsey 578 11.9 
A labs @ OOr ao © La Salle 144 14.9 . 7. : 
abama . 3,025 192.5 nine by St. Louis 365 10.8 
Arizona 411 9.2 Macon 101 9.4 
4 k Z 909 aa @ Madison 149 31.5 : . 
Sanaa J Peoria 210 © 35.9 ~—Ss Mississippi 
California . 14,296 597.0 a eend .2e - i Hinds 175 7.4 
Colorado 1,428 16.4 peek tian : 8 oe Jackson 35 8.8 
Connecticut 3,610 342.9 th lh 139 + 4 Jones . 66 9.4 
Dis of Co os 15 : Vermilior 95 6.2 Lauderdale 131 5-1 
Florida 3,039 93.5 Will 145 13.5 Missouri 
Georgia 4,419 245. Buchanan 114 9.9 
Idaho 605 16.1 Indiana oo rq 4 
< ane ; eas on ay 5S 5.1 
Illinois 15,477 1,100.8 Allen 243 26.1 Jackson 1,090 50.0 
Indiana 1,879 447.2 —e o 13.5 St. Louis . 27 5.5 
lowa 2.839 27.9 ikhart 2 13.0 Ce es (City 2,339 169 
Kansas 1,835 72.2 Fayette 25 5.1 St. Loui ~ 
Kentucky 2,213 123.2 Grant 10 7 7 Nebraska 
Louisian 475 123.7 Howard a4 ‘ - Douglas 409 5 ! 
Maine 2,438 110.3 Lake 251 82.2 Lancaster .. 111 5.3 
Maryland , 670 220.9 La Porte 88 12.8 : 
Massachuse't 9,315 681.5 Madison 125 10.8 New Hampshir« : 
Michigan . 9.529 799.2 Marion 901 77.6 Cheshire a8 6.6 
Minnesota 4,483 180.1 St. Joseph 239 5.9 Coos ... ou »S 
Mississippi 2.414 R3.2 Tippecanoe 43 0 Hillsboroug! 327 ? 
Missouri 5,559 808.9 Vanderbure 185 22.3 Merrimack 130 6 
Montana HRS 12.9 Vigo 119 10.0 Rockingham 121 ) 
Nebraska 1,238 16.0 Wayne 101 11.5 Strafford 104 8 


Counties with 5,000 or More Employes in 
Manufacturing Plants, 1946 
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HERE’S the key man in today’s buy- 
ing: — the Purchasing Agent. He’s 
the man you've got to convince first 
... last... continually. How can 
you be sare of reaching him with 
your printed selling . . . your adver- 
tising? 

Chere is ONE magazine that will 
place your product story before 
P.A.’s controlling 85% of indus- 
iry’s purchases. That magazine is 
Purchasing — the P.A.’s own busi- 
ess paper. Because Purchasing is 
dited for the P.A. alone, it goes 
straight to his private office without 
letours — stays with him for refer- 
nce and use. 

Purchasing Agents READ Par- 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


ot only Coverage... 


but READERSHIP. too! \ 


chasing because it renders an essen- 
tial service to them in ¢hesr jobs... 
presents a wealth of vital facts and 
helpful features performs a 
reporting service rarely equalled 
in business paper publishing. Sel- 
dom has editorial leadership been 
so clearly demonstrated as in the 
great Ford Purchasing Issue — an 
achievement everywhere acclaimed 
“the top business paper scoop of 
1948.” 

For full facts on this efficient, 
forceful way to reach and convince 
the P.A., write.to Purchasing, 205 
E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Offices in Chicago, Cleveland, Los 
Angeles. 
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WORK 


Other* 3.9°%, 


Unaffiliated 
5.7°%, 






3693 = 100%, 


NUMBER OF WORK STOPPAGES 


Other* 6.6°/, 


NUMBER OF WORKERS INVOLVED 
2,170,000 = 100%, 


*Includes non-unionized workers, unions with different affiliations, and single-firm unions 


STOPPAGES BY UNION AFFILIATION IN 1947 


Other* 2.8°/, 








Unaffiliated 
33.9%, 


NUMBER OF MAN-DAYS IDLE 
34,600,000 = 100%, 


—Factory Management and Maintenance 


































Decentralization 


disper sion 


Planned of 


plants and decentralization of operation 


geographic 


are taking place in a large segment of 
according to a 


industry 


industry, 
decentralization 
the National Industrial 


ference Board. 


America’s 


study on in 


made by Con- 


In industry, decentralization refers to 
of a 


the “geographic spreading out 

company’s physical plant facilities,” ac- 
cording to the definition given in the 
study. It also refers to “the granting 


of a large degree of authority and re 
sponsibility to local plant management.” 
Generally, says the Board, the two go 
together, but it is possible to have phys 
ical plant decentralization without ce 
centralization of managerial authority 


and responsibility. Similarly, the Board 


notes, there are many cases of mana 
gerial decentralization unaccompanied 
by a spreading out of physical plant. 


Migration, or the transfer of a large 
part of an industry from one section of 
the country to another, the study points 
decentralization. 
the 


out, is not considered 


“Similarly, suburbanization, or 
movement of industry from the center 


of a city to the periphery, or suburban 








areas, is not considered decentralization, 
except when it involves establishing 
everal relatively small units rather 
tnar one tiarge plant similar to the 
«lt 

A} é é t of four of the 

iS manutl companies (28 ) 

nad nave a definite 

I rai plant facilitic 












( ntinued from page 34¢ 
No.of Employes No.of Employes 
Est 000) Est. (000) 
New Jersey Schenectady 82 14.9 
Atlantic 191 5.6 Steuben 91 11.6 
Bergen 745 37.2 Ulster 161 7.6 
Burlington 136 11.5 Warren 102 5.0 
Camden 344 50.2 Westchester 751 37.3 
Cumberland 189 13.2 
Essex 2.551 122.8 *Bronx, Kings, New York, Queens and Rich- 
Gloucester 85 6.8 mond counties. 
Hudson 2,082 144.4 
Mercer 357 28.8 North Carolina 
Middlesex 484 48.0 Alamance 124 14.5 
Monmouth 268 10.3 Buncombe 124 11.9 
Morris 168 9.3 Burke 76 6.3 
Passaic 1,242 80.2 Cabarrus 58 21.8 
Salem 52 11.5 Caldwell 94 7.2 
Somerset 102 15.2 Catawba 232 13.3 
Union 642 56.9 Durham 104 11.0 
Warren 65 9.7 Cleveland 70 8.2 
Davidson 129 10.2 
New York Forsyth 154 19.8 
Albany 302 20.5 Gaston . 155 29 
Broome 184 7.3 Guilford 376 29.5 
Cattaraugu 122 7.8 Halifax 54 5.6 
Cayuga 94 8.2 Iredell 100 8.9 
Chatauqua 260 18.8 Mecklenberg 260 18.0 
Chemung 96 12.8 New Hanover 82 8.2 
Dutchess 167 13.0 Randolph 137 7.7 
Erie 1,291 114.2 Rockingham 48 9.1 
Fulton 333 12.9 Rowan 80 i.3 
Genesee 59 5.7 Rutherford 55 7.0 
Herkimer 94 12.8 Stanly 48 7.5 
Jefferson 99 7.5 Surry 78 6.6 
Montgomery 97 13.4 Wayne 553 6.6 
Monroe R16 103.4 
Nassau 394 28 Ohio 
*New York City.. 37,608 1,017.4 Allen 88 14.9 
Niagara 228 50.6 Butler 133 26.9 
Oneida 287 41.1 Clark 176 18.0 
Onondaga 466 48.3 Columbiana 146 10.8 
Ontario 87 5.1 Crawford 71 5.1 
Orange 211 12.5 Cuyahoga 2,955 228. 
Oswego 97 9.2 Erie 103 7.3 
Rensselaer 155 14.3 Fairfield 57 5.7 
Rockland 104 7.0 Franklin 639 45.3 
St. Lawrence 84 7.6 Hamilton 1,448 117.4 
Saratoga R5 6.8 Jefferson 64 $.t 
{ ’ d ’ We 
Actually, over half (59%) of the co- is dependent to a considerable exte 


operating companies 
are already decentralized. Many of them 
attribute their geographic dispersion to 


the 


surplus war plants rather than to de- 


liberate policy decisions. 


The de gree of 


ies greatly” 


acquisition 


on the nature of the product, the stu: 
points out. Industry groups which 1 
port a large degree of decentralizati: 
include: chemicals, drugs and pharn 
ceuticals, rubber and rubber product 
Industries which are generally cent 
ized, according to survey results, a1 
machinery (except electrical), iron a 
steel, and petroleum refining. 


report that they 


of going companies or 


} 


decentralization “‘var- 


n different industries and 
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[\ECHANICAL 


= 


MECHANICAL | 


ENGINEERING | 





Published —< 


HANIC Al ENGINEERING reaches 
ital factors in ALL of mechanized i 
strv ... the men who design and build 

install and operate and maintain all 
nds of mechanical apparatus, from power 
int equipment to production machinery 
While the real buying of dustrial ap- 
itus involves a number lifferent men, 


; 


any <¢ em constitute 
hanical engi- 
specilying 


do 
as does the mec 
the 


into mechan- 


if ever, 

big a factor 

er. Equally true 

iterials and parts that 
juipment 


MEC HANICAL 


1s this it 


ENGINEERING is a 


rizontal medium covering industry at 
rge and its broad coverage practically 
omes specific field inactivity, giving a 


1 average for all fields. 


EDITORIAL 


MECHANIC AL ENGINEERING 


_in a basic way, with what is new and 
nificant in engineering progress. It 
ites and maintains the highest type of 
ider interest—by authoritative articles 

h are in the engineer's language for en- 
eers and engineer-executives whose re 


nsibilities in modernizing and maintain- 
industry, requires them to keep reliably 
‘ | 

Hundreds ot engineers Ii! 
t industry throughout the | 
ert in their field, ntinuously work- 


every Impor ? 
nited States, 





are CO 
to provide MECHANICAL ENGI 
EERING with the latest and best prac- 
These men, members of the A.S.M.E. 


prominent in engineering and industry, 
tribute through the national meetings 
the Society held each year and 
igh its Professional Divisions meetings. 


also 


of the papers presented at these meet- 

first, for the pages of 

ENGINEERING and 
one represents the best thought of the 
ession on that particular subject 

[The far-reaching organized activities of 
A S.M.E. have and 
ut counterpart or near counterpart. 

19 Professional Divisions 


lied Mechanics Materials Handling 
ation Metals Engineering 
Oil and Gas Power 
Petroleum 


available, 


are 
resources 


sources 


Turbine Power 


t Transfer Process Industries 
traulic Production Engineering 
istrial Instruments Railroad 
i Regulators Rubber and Plastics 
ine Design Textile 
agement Wood Industries 
Sections; nearly 3,000 mechanical engi- 


ind executives working in 500 groups 
engineering progress and industrial 
ment. Engineers and industrialists 


1 in that kind of work reggper ge the 


rsnip and the re aders hip ot ME 
\NICAL ENGINEERING 
ction of MECHANICAL EN- 


, 1 
i clearing house 


CERING is to serve as 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING and its publisher the A.S.M.E. have 
been functioning for 68 years ... on the basis of rendering a ser- 
vice which can be accomplished only through associated effort. 


for information pertaining to engineering 
progress and industrial and economic trends 
as they are unfolded by the ramified and 
far-flung activities of the A.S.M.E. It sup 
plies the ba kground and those necessary 
scientific progress facts which underlie all 
real industrial adv: snceme n t. The material 
publist 1ed is secured only the far-reach- 
1g activities the A SLLE and ME 


CHANICAL ENGINEERING performs a 


service that no other publication covers 


CIRCULATION ‘+ 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING pro 
vides industrial advertisers the most direct 
route to the high-calibre men responsible 
for the sinews of industry.* 

It reaches the men who have the real re- 
sponsibility for mechanical performance 
pam. igs eers and engine a executives who plan 


and design mechanical apparatus and who 
are responsible for its profitable operation, 
as well as many top executives with engi- 


neering training and management respons! 


bility. In addition, it reaches consulting en- 
gineers whose recommendations carry so 
much weight 

These men know the basic need for 
keeping posted on basic progress, on pro- 
gress‘in-the-making, and on_ industrial 
trends in general 

They are the kind ot engineers who are 
ever in search of better methods, better 
equipment, better materials. With them 
nothing is final not even the far 
reaching collaboration in which they en- 


gage 

These hir g engineers and indus- 
trial executives comprise the authorship and 
readership of MECHANICAL ENGI 
NEERING. That is why MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING provides a direct and ef 

approach to. searching, open 
J engineers and industrial executives. 


searc 


fective 
mindec 

It guality circulation, currently 
over in cluding the A.S.M.E. mem- 
bership and broad engineer contact which 
cannot be obtained group with any 
other publication 


offers 
27.000. 


as a 


CLASSIFICATION BY BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


MAY 1948 ISSUE 


Manufacturing, Metal Industries 
Manufacturing, Process & Other Industries 
B Public Utilities, etc. 
Commercial & Service Industries 
Professional Service 
Contracting & Construction 
Educational 
Governmental 
Members of Armed Forces 
Miscellaneous 
Unclassified 

NET PAID TOTAL 


a 





A.S.M.S. Membership 


Guarantees 
Reader Quality 








PRODUCTS ADVERTISED 
IN MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


JANUARY TO JUNE 1948 


Air Conditioning Equip. 

Air Preheaters 

Air Traps 

Ball and Roller Bearings 

Bearings 

Bearing Metals 

Bellows 

Blowers 

Boiler Baffles 

Boiler Compounds 

Boiler Feed Water Treat 

Bronze 

Bushings 

Cap and Set Screws 

Carbon Graphite 

Chain Drives 

Clutches 

Coal Handling Equipment 

Compressor Valves 

Concrete Patch Cement 

Controllers 

Cutting Oils 

Deaerators 

Decibel Meters 

Die-Less Duplicating 
Machines 

Diesel Engines 

Drawing Materials 

Drawing Pencils 

Dust Contro| Equipment 

Expositions 

Fan Stacks 

Fans 

Fastenings 

Flame Hardening Appar. 

Flexible Couplings 

Flexible Pipe Joints 

Flexible Metal Hose 

Fivats 

Flooring & Floor Armor 

Flow Meters 

Forgings 

Gas Analyzers 

Gaskets 

Gasoline Engines 

Gears 

Heat Transfer Equipment 

Heating & Air Condition- 
ing Apparatus 

Hose Lead Encasing 
Presses 

Hydraulic Cylinders 

Hydraulic Drives 

Hydraulic Hand Pump 

Hydraulic Power Units 

insulating Materials 

Insulation Testers 

tron Cements 

Jet Compressors 

Leather Beiting 

Lubricating Oils & 
Greases 

Lubrication Systems 

Magnets 

Measuring Meters 


NEWS RELEASES 


Announcements of new equipment, 


Measuring Machines 
Motor Controllers 

M tors 

Nickel & Nickel Alloys 
Oil Burners 

Oil Seal Retaining Rings 
Oiling & Lubricating Dev. 
Oscillographs 

Packing 

Pipe Fittings 

Pipe Fittings for Welding 
Pipe Hangers 

Piping 

Piston Rings 

Plastics 

Polariscopes 

Pressure Gages 

Print Processes & Equip. 
Pulleys 

Presses 

Pump Governors 

Pumps 

Recording Instruments 
Refrigeration Equipment 
Regulators 

Rubber Mountings 
Safety Vaives 

Self Locking Nuts 
Shafting 

Shims 

Shop Furniture 

Speed Reducers 

Sponge Rubber 

Springs 

Steam Boilers 

Steam Engines 

Steam Traps 

Steam Turbines 

Steel Alloys 

Steel Collars 

Steel Plate Construction 
Steels 

Stokers 

Strain Measuring Equip. 
Strainers 

Stroboscopes 

Surface Measuring Gages 
Synthetic Rubber 
Tachometers 

Tanks 

Technical Books 
Telephone Service 
Thread Inserts 

Teacing Paper and Cloth 
Tubing 

Valves 

Variable Speed Trans. 
Vibration Testers 
Voltage Controls 

Water Level Gages & Coils 
Water Softeners 
Weighing Scales 

Welded Pressure Vessels 
Welding Equipment 


unusual installa 


tions, catalogs, bulletins, firm and personnel changes 
are inserted in ‘“‘Keep Informed Section only for 
advertisers in S.M.E. Publications, No charge 
~MAIL ASSOC. PER- 
SUBS SUBS TOTAL | CENTAGE 
512 9,322 9,834 37.28 
400 3,364 3,764 14.27 
106 1,318 1,424 5.40 
70 80! 871 3.30 
29 785 1,814 6.88 
7 579 586 2.22 
710 1,662 2,372 8.99 
652 1,011 1,663 6.31 
327 497 824 3.12 
15 597 612 2.31 
562 2,054 2,616 9.92 
3,390 22,990 26,380 100.00 





Midwest Office: 400 West Madison Ste, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Principal advantages claimed by com- 
panies with deliberate decentralization 
policies include: proximity to important 
tapping new sources of 
labor; greater efficiency in smaller 
plants; improved human and public re- 
lations; and the opportunity of segre 


unlike 


new markets; 


gating operations in separate 


plants. 

The reasons which were emphasized 
centralized manufacturing compan 
for their of consolidating 

rather than spreading out are: greate) 
efficiency of large integrated plants in 
their particular industry; greater ex 
of building and staffing new 
plants as compared with the expansion 
of existing facilities; difficulty of co- 
ordinating the various units; and immo 
bility of skilled labor. 


by 


1es policy 


pense 


The geographic breakdown shows 
that in recent years the southern and 
western states “have received a large. 
share of the new industrial plants than 
in the years prior to 1940.” The north 
central states “held their own,” while 
the northeastern states experienced a 


moderate decline. 


The study notes a trend toward locat 
ing manufacturing plants in the smalle) 
cities and towns. Cities and towns with 
10,000-100,000 population are reported 


to be the most popular places for plants 


established from 1940-1947. Only one 
third of the plants built or acquired 
since 1940 by the companies surveyed 
are in cities of 100,000 and over. For 
plants established prior to 1940 close 
to half were in cities of that size. On 
the other hand, the study notes, almost 
30% of the plants established since 
1940 are in towns of 10,000 or less, 
igainst only 20% of the plants built 


before 1940. 


Over half the manufacturing plants 
reviewed turn out a particular product 
or group of products of the company’s 
line. One sixth of the plants are dupli 
cate facilities, that is, they manufacture 
the same product that the main plant 
turns out. One tenth are feeder plants, 
while just under this fraction are classi 
fied by companies as as 


sembly plants 


cooperating 


Output Distortions 


One of the maladjustments frequent 
ly mentioned as a factor contributing 
to an imminent downturn in business is 


a lack of balance among industries, the 


Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia 
said 
In a boom period expansion of out 
put proceeds more rapidly in some lines 
than in othe Whether by reason of 
pool udgment or relative price inflex 
li oO! ome otnet! factor, certa 
lines may be induced to ¢ xpand capacity 
eyond the limit of sustained demand 
for the product, which, when it becomes 
viou create 1 “depre ssed” condition 
that and relat ndustris Failure 
ke ndustry to expand rapidly 
‘ ma ' ore cost 1? 











No.of Employes 
Est. (000) 
Lake 62 7.0 South Dakota 
Licking 73 3.2 Minnehaha ... ‘ 64 5.2 
Lorain 138 24.6 
Lucas 604 64.5 oi 
Mahoning 212 38.3 Tennessee 
Miami 101 7.0 Anderson aennee's 15 22.6 
Montgomery 578 64.4 Campbell and Lynchburg City 110 12.4 
Muskingum 107 10.0 Blount . ee 26 9.9 
Portage 64 6.2 Carter 6.3 
Richland 111 15.9 Davidson 29.5 
Scioto Q2 10.9 Hamilton 30.2 
Seneca 78 6.6 Knox . 19.9 
Stark 334 48.6 Shelby 35.4 
Summit 135 96.0 Sullivan 16.4 
lrumbull 143 35.6 
Tuscawaras 102 6.7 Texas 
Bexar 461 14.6 
Oklahoma Dallas 1,012 40.7 
Oklahoma 830 13.2 El] Paso , 131 5.2 
Tulsa 338 14.9 Galveston 61 8.7 
Harris 926 52.9 
Oregon Jefferson 147 14.7 
Lane . ‘ $75 7.3 McLennan 110 6.0 
Multnomah 1,006 46.5 Orange 21 8.1 
Tarrant 400 25.8 
Pennsylvania 
Allegheny 1,448 199.8 Utah 
Armstrong 57 7 Salt Lake 316 3 
Beaver 142 38.4 : ‘ 
ston 520 49.1 : 
Blair 110 6.4 Vermont 
fuck 248 14.9 Windsor 01 T.f 
Butler 99 g 8 
Cambria 1388 19.4 Virginia 
Carbon 67 6.4 Augusta and Staunton City i3 6.9 
Chester 176 15.1 Campbell and Lyncht r City 110 12.4 
Clinton 45 6.4 Henrico and Richmond 375 31.8 
Cotumbia 80 7 Henry and Martinsville City 97 9.1 
Crawford 78 a Norfolk and Norfolk, Ports- 
Cumberland 112 7.0 mouth and South Norfolk 
Dauphir 202 0.6 Cities 236 13.5 
Delaware 255 37.1 Pittsylvania and Danville 
Elk 55 6.4 City aanis 84 13. 
Erie 816 0.4 Roanoke County and City 12 10.2 
Fayette 153 8.4 Warwick and Newport News 3 12 
Franklin Ro QF 
Lackawanna 337 21.8 Washington 
Lancaster 154 30 Clark 86 11.4 
Lawrence 94 14.4 Cowlitz 102 7.0 
Lebanon 145 12.0 Gray’s Harbor 160 8.0 
Lehigh 887 28 8 King 1.239 55.1 
Luzerne 420 32 Pierce 352 13.7 
I yeoming 174 16.1 Snohomish 184 " 
McKean a9 5.2 Spokane 258 ao 
Mercer 98 19.1 
Mifflin 62 5.5 . . , 
Montgomery 75.4 West Virginia 
Northampton $12 43.2 Cabell 114 9.4 
Northumberland 148 12.8 Hancock 27 16.6 
Philadelphia 5.060 20.6 Harrison 70 7.3 
Schuylkill 206 12.0 Kanawh: 190 91.1 
Venango 67 - Marsha!) 32 5.4 
Warren 70 5.2 Ohio .. 107 9.5 
Washington 121 20.00 Wood . P S 
Westmoreland 51 53.8 
York 584 39.2 Wisconsin 
Brown 176 8.2 
Rhode Island Dane 190 11.4 
Bristol 47 6.0 Eau Claire 75 7.7 
Kent 123 6.6 Fond Du La 122 5.8 
Providence 1,810 126.7 Kenosha 72 13.2 
La Crosse 113 S.c 
South Carolir Manitowoc 143 9.0 
Anderson 56 12.3 Milwaukee 1,773 165.1 
Charleston 101 9.2 Outagamie 157 9.5 
Greenville 159 25.0 Racine 231 18.9 
Greenwood 58 12 Rock .... 93 11.3 
Laurens 27 6.0 Sheboygan 201 12.4 
Richland 108 6.8 Waukesha 115 5.9 
Spartanburg 120 21.8 Winnebago 192 15.4 
York 50 &8 _ ae ‘ 87 6.4 
plants which it supplies, with similar eral output by far. In part, this is 
effect. result of the tremendous wartime ex 
= pansion of the aircraft and shipbuilding 
The accompanying chart illustrates industries, but it is machinery that has 
the dispe reton _ produc tion trends made the greatest gains, and both irot 
~eap the 1935-1939 period and since and steel and automobile advances ar‘ 
he period of recovery from reconver- wel] in excess of the average growth o! 


sion strikes early in 1946, The industry 
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nondurables. Metal manufactures, bot! 
iron and steel and non-ferrous, are hig 
on the list during this period, alor 
with an increase in metallic ore output 
though the perhaps somewh: 
overstated, due to month-to-month flu 
tuations. 
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The production pattern indicates th: 
in response to a shift in demand, outp 
concentrated 
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increasingly 
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Handy Data About... 
THE A.S.M.E. 


MECHANICAL CATALOG 
AND DIRECTORY 


The Source Data Book for Users of Mechanical 
Equipment, Materials and Supplies 











[The A.S.M.E. CAT 


ALOG, now in its 38th year, is steadily increasing its effective 


usefulness to bot maker and seeker of mechanical equipment. In its fun 
in af nual reference D ok it makes ivailable in one ‘ lume " italog lata ot the 
manufacturers to the executive staffs of thousands of important manufacturers 
sulting engineers and public service corporati 
FIELD OF PUBLICATION 
It is self-evident that mechanical equipment is universally used in all industt ind 
exception of specific process equipment, its use is not confined to a particular 
Also in the specific process industries much of the plant equipment is that standar 
hout industry. Consequently the field of the A.S.M.E. CATALOG covers tl 
ng companies of every industry using or concerned with mechanical equipment 


here are many avenues of approach, the A.S.M.E. CATALOG is so fortunatel) 


that its avenue of approach 1s of the best obtainable—the A.S.M.E. Membership 
ire engineers It the exe t supervisol 1dministrative If If 
EDITORIAL FEATURES 
‘Catalog Section”’ This sect vers the entire field ‘ il equiy ta 
eer g materials. Beit fined to mechanical equipme , te t 
ed and the publisher can produce a better reference book. A better reference 
is Greater se means greater expos 
‘*Mechanical Equipment Directory”’ Ki ng that no work1 tool is more valuat 
ngineer than a mplete and accurate lassified directory of firms manutacturit 
equipment, t ' er carrit t 9 inc t 
el Direct | first-hand manutacturers of mechanical equipment 
y iteé S J t iS al | r \ I 
plant. Occupies 300 pag 
SPECIAL SERVICES 
\ news release service tor A.S.M.E. CATALOG advertisers is furnished th 
thly A.S.M.E. publication MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. It appears in a regular 
ty section entitled “Keep Informed.” Something extra without charge 
| this same monthly thet nother special section <¢ illed “Catalog Briets tor 
1 year by those advertisers in the A.S.M.E. CATALOG desi f iit 
req lests [for tl eir italogs TI ere 18s no Charge tor this service eithe 


CIRCULATION 


Those who receive the A.S.M.E. CATALOG are individuals who have 
duties involve the recomn lation, selection, specification or approva {ip 
echanical ipmer material and supplies for pro Juct and plar 
irculation, 19.000, comprises over 14,000 A.S.M.E. Members. Records indicat« 
re 30,000 t sers for the 15,000 individual books distributed 

| port put ¢ ers the ofhcials mf 1¢es ‘ 
< ineer } eads ] ther emf yees ( est it 
i ince include ipward ot UUU in the co ult iw engineel neid { 

700 engaged in Federal, State, and Municipal Service, exclusive 


ministrative or executive 


Forces, in positions graded as ad : 
FIXED DATE OF ISSUE: For 38 years the A.S.M.E. CATALOG has 


always appeared on the same date—October. This establishes order- 
ly habit, showing ethical consideration for the advertiser. 





Here are FACTS which 
you should know— 


@ A single volume—a single field—mechanical 
equipment 


@ 50,000 listings of only mechanical equipment 

@ interest factor—users find what they seek 

@ Product listings verified each year 

@ The only book of its kind in its field 

@ 4600 companies listed in its practical direc 
tory 

@ Sensible Indexes show conventional page 
numbers 

@ Two BIG sections, each arranged for quick, 
easy reference 

@ Reaches men who design, build, operate and 


maintain the machinery of Industry 
@ Market checked each year for pulling power 
by positive method 


@ No other catalog can duplicate its distribu 
tion—only one A.S.M.E 


@ A.S.M.E. members are engineers of tested 
professional standing 

@ Published by a world famous organization 

@ Reaches |5,000 of industry's key engineers 

@ 12 months service assured—always out on 
time 

@ Scope of interest is whole field of industry 

@ No other ‘'Catalog'’ goes so far to insure 
use 

@ A wonderful address book—is your address 
in it? 

@ 38 years serving industry—38 years knowing 
how 

@ A.S.M.E. membership guarantees circula 
tion quality 














Kn LOG 
Cag | MECHANICAL CAT — 








This Collective Catalog 
Works for Collective 
Industry 


All of industry is served by the A.S.M.E. ME- 
CHANICAL CATALOG AND DIRECTORY. 

Mechanical plant equipment—parts and ma- 
terials that go into the equipment and often 
into the mechanical products produced—are 
the responsibility of mechanical engineers in 
ALL the industries. 

That is the broad and far-reaching basis on 
which the A.S.M.E. CATALOG works 














Midwest Office: 400 West Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


’ t toy M. McDonald & ( + Market St., San Francisco 4, Ca 


Terminal Sales Bldg., Seattle 1, Wash 
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discussing. Producers are 
obtaining materials and resources with 
the aid of expanding credit, while some 


unable to buy 


ties we are 


consumers have been 
goods because of high prices. 

This may serve a useful purpose for 
a time, but it may create problems in 
the future. The pent-up demand for 
certain and a_ price-cost-profit 
structure which may be temporarily out 
of balance could result in misdirected 
excessive capital investments in 
If producers in some lines 
over-estimate future demand for their 
a realization of the error will 


goods 


and 
certain lines. 


products, 
bring a drop in production in these in- 
dustries which may spread and initiate 
a general decline. 

The total volume of capital goods pro- 


duction is now geared to a money flow 


which is being supplied in part from 
forced savings and credit expansion. As 
these sources of funds dry up, it will 
be difficult to adjust the rate of pro- 


duction, without initiating a general 
decline, to that which can be sustained 
And the difficulty 


longer the in- 


out of current income 
will become greater the 


flation continues. 


Depreciation 


Industry’s depreciation policy is be- 
ing subject to increased review and an- 
a result of the significant dis- 
parity between current amounts charg- 
ed for depreciation and the cost of re- 
National 


alysis as 


placements, according to the 

Industrial Board. 
The majority of the 

operating in the survey 


Conference 
executives co- 
this 


assets as 


regard 
fixed 
Some also contend 


“underdepreciation” of 


a serious proble m. 


that production costs are understated 
and that profits are partly fictitious 
unless adjustment is made for higher 


replacement cost \ Lew 


352 


companies 


have altered their depreciation policies 
for managerial purposes and others are 
considering such action. 

however, indicate 
a reluctance to establish two sets of ac- 
counts, one meeting the requirements of 
the Internal Revenue Bureau and the 
other reflecting management’s view of 
proper depreciation charges. The real 
solution to the problem, it is stated, 


lies in “a change in tax laws.” 


Some executives, 


Numerous companies have been able 
to take the price rise in stride and are 
not particularly affected by the high 
cost of replacements at this time. While 
higher construction costs have adverse 
ly affected plant ex- 
programs, labor 


replacement and 


pansion higher costs 
have stimulated demand for more effi- 
Business, it is be- 
incen- 
would 


be gained” if more liberal depreciation 


cient machinery. 
lieved, should “be 


tive” to 


given every 


modernize and “much 
allowances were permitted by tax laws. 

Most of the represented 
employ the straight-line method of al- 
locating depreciation. A few are con- 
sidering the adoption of the “declining- 
balance” method. Infrequent mention 
was made of the _ unit-of-production 
method. A number advanced their de- 
precion rates during the war when they 
switched from one shift to two-shift or 
three-shift operations. However, some 
indicated that the Treasury allowed 
much less of this accelerated deprecia- 
tion than they believed conditions war- 
ranted. 


companies 


Approximately 15% of the companies 
have established special reserves for 
capital replacements. Most of these 
have allowed for the increase in costs. 
Some, however, provide for the higher 
costs by a general contingency reserve. 
Other executives indicate that they are 
not impressed with the idea of setting 


up special reserves, but that the re 
placement problem is considered in de 
termining general financial and divi 
dend policies. 


Many executives believe that business 
should be allowed to set its own policy 
so long as it is consistent and not sul 
ject to constant change. It is argued 
that no more than the original 
could be recovered and that consequent 
ly the government would not in the en 
suffer any loss of tax revenue. Howeve) 
some executives are convinced that not 
only should they be permitted to shorts 
the period over which facilities are d 
preciated, if they regard this as goo 
business policy,. but that, in times lik: 
these when replacement costs are hig! 
additional adjustments such as tax-fre 
reserves should be permitted. 


cost 


Plant Expansion 


The nation’s $20.3 billion expansion 
of manufacturing facilities during the 
war has been concentrated largely in 
areas where similar industries operate 
before hostilities began, the War Pro 
duction Board said in July, 1945. The 
report pointed out that there has been 
a much less widespread relocation of 
industrial plants than might have been 
supposed. 


| bh 


Labor supply, transportation faci 
ties, housing and the need for spe 
combined to bring about placement of 
the new facilities in pre-war manuf: 
turing centers. Of the total spent, $1 
billion represented public financing a 
$4.5 billion investment of priva‘e 
funds. 


About $19 billion worth of the ma 
facturing facilities, or 93 per cent, were 
placed in 179 previously existing “m 
ufacturing areas.” The 451 counties 1 


ioe 
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e THE MARKET the important size plants reaches the maxi Group s importance was revealed in an ex 
mum purchasing power in the manufacturing amination of the customer-prospect lists of 
FACTORY is planned, written and edited industries seven important industrial companies. Plant 
r the men of the Plant Operating Group Operating Men outnumber Administrative 
1 the broad manufacturing industries © IMPORTANCE OF THE Men 3.3 w 1 and Purchasing Men 2.8 to 1 
By the broad manufacturing industries PLANT OPERATING GROUP Clearly, these Plant Operating Men—respon 
we mean those establishments which are en sible for cutting production cost and boosting 
gaged in transforming raw materials into The men of the Plant Operating Group, production output in the face of rising wage 
hnished products whatever their actual titles, are the men and material costs — are the key to success 
The men of the Plant Operating Group responsible for producing more goods, better ful selling to the manufacturing industries 
are those responsible for production or main goods, at lower cost 
_ tenance operation of America’s industrial Included in this group are men with such © FACTORY’S CIRCULATION 
plants plant operating titles as Vice-President, seu 
: Operations ; General, Works, Plant and Fac The organization that sells FACTORY ’s cit 
* MARKET SCOPE tory Managers; Production Superintendents; culation is unparalleled in industrial pub 


Production and Industrial Engineers; Meth- lishing. 152 trained field specialists devote 


FACTORY’s Market includes those plants ods Men; Maintenance and Plant Superin all their time to this operation, travel over 
which produce tendents; Maintenance, Electrical and Me one and a quarter million miles per year, 
F every type of machinery and metal chanical Engineers; Personnel, Labor Rela making 900,000 calls; are paid to seek out 
product tions and Training Managers and seli on/y the important buying influences 
railroad, aviation, automotive and all No one is better equipped to judge indus in industry. 
é } other transportation equipment trial buying influences than industrial sales This tremendous field organization, backed 
al chemicals and chemical products men —the men who meet, and overcome, by a huge office staff, enables FACTORY to 
paper and its products sales resistance. Recently, FACTORY sent a plan and control its circulation so scienti 
} plastics questionnaire to nearly 4000 salesmen of all fically that it makes only the most effective 
foods, beverages, tobacco and their kinds of industrial equipment, supplies and contacts for your advertising. And, combined 
products materials, to ascertain their opinions as to with the information secured from the 
stone, Clay and glass products the important men in industrial buying McGraw-Hill Census of Manufacturers, it 
textiles and textile products 66% voted the Plant Operating Men the enables FACTORY to bring you these exclu- 
rf — and ae — MOST IMPORTANT buying in ive values 
r eather and its products jue : 
lear ana pa i = pecs ee Pee rne oar ee nee 1. Circulation covering the great number 
woven , Se oe —-# S group we of additional plants of important size 
wo ONE OF THREE CONTACTS ne which have been created by our expanded 
lt is the larger plants in these manufac cessary to making sales economy 
ring industries that have always provided Further proof of the Plant Operating 2. Circulation balanced by INDUSTRIES 
he biggest market for industrial products , 
ind they always wv//. And FACTORY “wr 
ncentrates on reaching the important 
sized plants — those with greatest purchasing 
powe 


ion ( rnment figures show that plants em ] . { { 
the p g more than 100 wage-earners repre { 3 . 
ent less than 10% of the total of all manu- ji 8 { 
































ited I g establishments. Yet they account ™ 
»ro- for rly three-fourths of the value added 
The facture, Plants with 100 or more ADMINISTRATIVE AbwmasTharive 
een for example, account for 75% ta 
. , . , 7 »? 
P aluc added by manufa ture, 80 Zo of PLANT OPERATING —~ 
ons employed in manufacturing and Penk epared : 
_ . t the taxable wages paid Acne 
8 meine 
FACTORY concentrates on these plants ee 
cill- of 100 or over. Its circulation staff operates PRODUCT DESIGN — 
reed under the strictest of specifications in AND RESEARCH Sines. 
t of FACTORY’s history to assure that concen- SS Serwch Peng, ; . fe 
f tration, and to prevent waste circulation in POWER = 
15.8 the smaller plants where purchasing power Pewer Generarinn, Din. 

' ts low. Exceptions are made in certain proc- rm ‘ 
apt essing industries where high purchasing SALES Ln & 
vare power exists in plants employing 50 or more — j 

Wage-earners PURCHASING PuaCKasiNG 
Net oem, menpinn 
A Purchasing power reached" measures the = 
x value a publication delivers to its advertisers, OTHER onwe ~ 
and FACTORY’s concentrated coverage of 




















INDUSTRY CLASSIFICATION 


Air Conditioning, Heating & Ventilating 
Buildings, Bidg. Materials & Services 
Electrical Equipment : or 
Employee Relations, Training, Safety. 
Industrial Plant Sites 

Instruments and Meters , 
Lubricants and Lubricating Equipment 
Management Consultants and Services 
Materials Handling 

Materials for Production 

Mechanical Rubber Goods 

Packaging and Shipping 

Paints, Finishes, Painting Equipment 
Power Generation and Distribution 
Power Transmssion 

Production Control Systems and Equipment 
Production Equipment and Supplies 
Welding and Gas Cutting 
Miscellaneous 





BREAKDOWN OF 12 MONTHS ADVERTISING IN FACTORY 


NUMBER OF PAGES OF 
ADVERTISERS DISPLAY SPACE 
41 146 
80 264 
77 462 
30 88 
5 7 
17 50 
18 119 
3 2 
83 363 
26 132 
12 90 
14 47 
31 147 
63 255 
47 258 
13 48 
103 552 
8 18 
21 48 








to reach each manufacturing industry in 
proportion to its importance in the total 
of all manufacturing 

3. Circulation balanced GEOGRAPHICAI 
LY, to reach plants in all manufacturing 
areas in proportion to their industrial ac 
tivity 

4. Circulation that reaches known buying 
power —the Plant Operating Group 
and only the TOP MEN in that group 


© COVERAGE 
FACTORY’'s net paid circulation, as of 
June 30, 1948, was 51,234 ABC 

Since the end of the wartime freeze 
FACTORY ’'s circulation has been steadily 
upgraded by means of quality standards 


that are the strictest that FACTORY has 
ever set for itself—standards that are. we 
believe stricter than ANY other business 
publication has ever established. This selec 
tivity makes certain that FACTORY’'s sub 
scribers are ‘op men in the plant operating 
group—men with maximum buying influence 


Specihcally, FACTORY’'s subscribers hold 
these jobs 
Plant Operating Men 9. 94% 
(Factory Managers: Production 
Managers; Superintendents As 
sistants ; Mechanical, Electrical and 
Maintenance Superintendents; 
Chief, Plant Production Engi 
neers: etc.) 
Industrial Maintenance Contra 


tors and Suppliers 1.84 
Government Officials and Armed 

Forces 1.64 
Educational Organizations and 

Libraries 3.04 
Company Subscriptions 11.83 
All Other 1.71 


* EDITORIAL CONTENT 


Every issue of FACTORY is scientifically 
planned months in advance issues are 
analyzed in the field to determine the readers 
interest in each article. All this is directed 
to a single objective: so help FACTORY’ 
readers in every division of the manufactur 
ing indusiries to produce MORE goods and 
BETTER goods at LOWER COST 


Never before has this service been so bad 
ly needed ! 

For years, FACTORY has presented prac 
tical, tested, timely, authoritative methods 
and ideas that can be applied to all manu 
tacturing plants, regardless of the product 


made. Its editorial content covers all aspects 
of practical plant operation, including plant 
management, production; employee relations 
and worker health and safety; the main- 
tenance of structures and electrical and me 
chanical equipment; plant services; produc 
tion planning; materials handling; plant 
equipment; shop and maintenance practices; 
plant organization; industrial news, etc 

FACTORY’'s articles are authoritative 
85% of them are contributed by key plant 
executives and are signed with the au 
thor's name, title, and company connection 
Thus, FACTORY 's readers know that the in. 
formation in its pages is the result of prac- 
tical experience gathered from successful, 
job-tested plant operation 

One practical indication of the excellence 
of FACTORY '’s editorial content is the col 
lege text book, “Production Notes.” Used 
by every second year man and senior in the 
Business and Engineering Administration 
Course at Massachusetts Institute of Tech. 
nology (MIT), this book's entire content 
consists of articles selected from FACTORY ! 


In addition to its year-long complete cov- 
erage of the subject, each April FACTORY 
publishes the annual Industrial Plant Build 
ings section, providing readers with an en- 
tire section devoted to new building and 
maintenance practices. Regular monthly de 
partments in FACTORY include Operating 
Shorts, Equipment Review, Catalog Service, 
What's New In Equipment — and special 
sections interpreting business and labor news 
and developments 


© ADVERTISING CONTENT 


FACTORY 's highly selective buying audi 
ence, editorially conditioned to apply equip- 
ment and methods to produce better products 
at lower cost, is the primary market for 
manufacturers selling to the broad manufac- 
turing industries. For Plant Operating Men 
read FACTORY 's advertising pages to keep 
informed of the new and better materials, 
equipment and methods they must use in the 
battle to slash production cost and boost pro- 
duction output 

The breakdown of advertising in 
FACTORY by industry classifications, shown 
above, is the clearest possible indication that 
leading manufacturers of all lines of equip- 
ment recognize FACTORY 's importance as 
a medium for selling to industry 


® READER INTEREST 


In addition to its own continuous readership 
studies, FACTORY has four main methods 





of checking reader response to editorial and 
advertising: 


1. Independently conducted reader surveys 

2. Requests received from Catalog and 
Reader Service listings 

3. Requests for editorial reprints, permis 
SiON tO quote, etc 

4. Replies received by advertisers. 


The following figures provide convincing 
proof that FACTORY commands reader at- 
tention 

a tabulation of 5000 letters received, 
checked against circulation lists, revealed 
that two out of three letters received came 
from non-subscribers—three readers for every 
copy of FACTORY 


... Ina single 16 month period, 34,961 
requests for manufacturer's literature were 
received through FACTORY’'s Catalog 
Service 

In a single 12-month period, requests 
for 314,542 reprints of editorial articles, 
totalling 6,605,382 pages, were made to 
FACTORY '’s editors. In addition, 28,806 
Plant Operation Library sections, totalling 
349,134 pages, were sold in the same period ! 


© ADVERTISING VALUES 


Now, as never before, you must concentrate 
your sales and advertising efforts to reach 
the most important buying influences 
FACTORY is ready to meet your needs 
today’s needs! 

Industry's greatest problem today is to 
produce more goods—better goods — at 
lower cost. That is a problem that must be 
solved by the men who operate the plants 
the men of the Plant Operating Group 

Anything that industry buys today mus 
help solve that problem. 

Anything that helps solve that problem is 
primarily of interest to the Plant Operating 
Group. 


* 

SELL THE MEN IN THE PLANT — THE MEN 
WHO HAVE TO GET OUT THE PRODUCTION 
— WHO BUY AND USE MODERN EQUIP- 
MENT AND METHODS — THE PLANT OPER- 
ATING GROUP. FACTORY GIVES YOU MORE 
OF THEM PER DOLLAR THAN ANY BUSINESS 
PAPER PUBLISHED. 


FACTORY MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 


330 West 42nd Street * New York 18, N. Y. 


Personnel 
ALFRED M. STAEHLI Publisher 
L. C. Morrow Editor 
H. R. MATHIAS Sales Manager 
Representatives 


New York 18, N.Y 

J. S. Caw ey | 330 West 42nd Street 

G. E. PoMERoy Boston 16, Mass 

1427 Statler Office Building 
E. J. MACAULAY Philadelphia 3, Pa 
Architect's Bldg., 17th and Sansom Sts 

R. W. GARRISON Pittsburgh 22, Pa 
738 Oliver Building 

R. C. GREINER Cleveland 15, Ohi 
1510 Hanna Building 

T. W. VAN WINKLE....Detroit 26, Michigan 

2980 Penobscot Building 

A. B. MARTIN ( Chicago 11, Illinois 

R. P. ROSE } 520 N. Michigan Avenue 

W.R. PANKow St. Louis 8, Missouri 
Continental Building 

R. C. MAULTSBY ....-Atlanta 3, Ga 

1011 Rhodes-Haverty Building 

C. W. DysINGER Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
621 S. Hope Street 

J. W. OTTERSON San Francisco 4, Calif 

68 Post Street 


B. E. SAWYER ( 
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Relation of 33 Industrial Areas to Total U. S. Production in 1939 
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Cost of materials, fuel, Value added 
ee cemTS Wages purchased electric energy, pa am ‘7 Value of products 
| — and contract work 4/5) 
Ares = San |Percent 
| a average of 
’ | ments for the Amount Amount F U. Se Apount Amount F 
| year) total 
| T 
A SCALES... cccccccccceces | 184,230 | 7,886,567 $9,089,940,916) $32,160,106,681 100.9 /'$24,682,918,119) $56,843,024,800| 
j ensdee WHE Wotiliccoxenoseecs | “96,377 | 4,311,567 | _ 52552,128,053| 18,656,916, 279 58.0 || 14,918,838,452 33,575, 7545732 | 
e i 
: --Newark—Jersey City area. | 33,385 | 849,608 | 1,042,681,700] 3,887,580,270| 1| 12.1 | 3,060,864,361/ 6, 948,444,631| 2 
I or racateverencsoeveoes - | “99a. | 483,593 | "640,533,232|  2,367,826,185| 2] 7-4 | 1,909,989,397| 4,277,615,582| 2 
Philadelphia——Camden area.......+.+-++++ 6,082 321,725 387,115,110} 1,252,248,479| 4) 3.9 1,040,711,771 2,292,960,250| 4 
bs Detroit FOR. .cccccccccccsseccccccceeces 2,772 311, 332 511,909,475| 1,650,125,393) 3} 5.1 1,069,085 ,036 2, 719,210,429 3 
ne BOSON OFOR. ccc ccccccccccccccccscccecece 5,673 237,496 264,495,570 764,643,460) 6) 2.4 660,839,002 1,425,482,462| 6 
od Pittsburgh OFeB...seeeresceeeeeccencenes 2,110 191,903 271,080,178 858,173,578! 5 2.7 643,225,069 1,501, 398,647| 5 
providence—Fall River——New Bedford area 2,036 153,013 146,084,673 348 , 806 ,053 16 1.1 315,111,405 663,917,458 16 
Cleveland aFe6....ccsceccccccececeeneese 2,699 140,653 200,153,593 576,504,827|10| 1.8 546,641,677/  1,123,146,504| 8 
tS Bridgeport—New Haven—wWaterbury area... | 1,728 128,396 150,993,009 328,869,811/18| 1.0 393,684,465 7225 55h5 276 | 1h 
>, st louis area | 2,787 126,831 152,939,450 623,079,603 8 1.9 463,516,138 1,086,595, 741 9 
to Los Angeles ares 5,596 126,391 166,630,467 706,906,903| 7| 22 512,526,749|  1,219,433,652| 7 
16 Baltimore area | 2,032 | 105,737 126,981,059}  515,298,580|11| 1.6 7668, 856,967, 248 |12 
2B Milwaukee ares | 1,936 98,414 137,897,194 392, 224,026/14| 1.2 361,456,062 753,680,088 |13, 
it Buffalo area..... 1,470 | 91,328 127,122,954,  510,883,150/12| 1.6 394,337 713 905, 220,863 |22 
. Cincinnati area 1,772 | 87,384 112,224,524 386,912,580 15 1.2 315,707,438 702,620,018 15 
Worcester area } 2,119 | 78,373 88,890, 263 178, 359,338 | 21 6 198,478,397 376,837,735 |2 
San Francisco—Oakland areé......++++++- | 3 yhhl | 76,374 110,964, 281 600,156,725| 9 1.9 360,479, 636, 10 
Youngstown OFO.....eseececeenecseceeece 547 | 72,826 1079445195 402,716,763|13) 1.3 226, 507,216 629,223,979 |17 
te Hartford aFea......sccesseeeeeeeceeees -| 6m | 62,245 80,424,117 121,947,975|28| ok 204,718,868 326, 666, 843 | 23 
ch Allentown—Bethlehem area.......---+s+00- 62% 55» 3b2 58,666,927 138,871,123) 25 aA 141,720,823 280,591,946 |27 
es MochesteP FOS. cccccccsccsccccccccsccece 803 51,331 70,961,252 137,231,763 | 27 ob 208,668, 303 345,900,066 | 21 
Minneapolis—-St. Paul area........+-++0. | 1, The 48,608 62,458,329 278,751,056|19 9 201, 520,659 480,271,715 |29 
WneeLing AFOd.....seseeeeeeeeeerenseees . | 412 43,519 57 78dey 542 9230, 586 | 20 -6 108, 387,223 291,617,809 |26 
MOadING AFOR.. cc cccccccccccccsscccececce 506 40,612 41,696,675 70,786,419 |32 02 83,978, 206 154,766,625 |32 
oe ATOM ATOR... cc cecccccovccccseccccseeees 341 40,155 65,504,864 166, 359,561 | 23 5 166, 566,086 332,925,647 |22 
™ EE Mil ccrnnpnensancedanxenccancets | 46d 39, 367 60,089,013} 114,879,532/30) «4 162,254,129 277,133,661 | 28 
be natant oe a D . | as 32,838 48,139,113}  155,359,006|24| 5 |  139,252,702| 294,511,708 |25 
a Kansas City area.......seeseeeeeeeseeeee | 1,047 38,378 47,811,019 335,305,534/17| 1.0 148,465,063 483,770,597 |18 
Seattle—Tacoma OFea.....sssseeseecseece | 1,539 36,853 50,708,151 178,018,521 | 22 6 124,208,086 302, 226, 607 | 24 
MS! Springfield—Holyoke area......+-+++++++ 50 30446 hb 297,532) 101,600,175) 31 3 | 110,096,842 211,697,017 |32 
Albenp—-Schenectady—Troy area.......++. | 579 | 36,368 46,162,848] 118,504,177|29/ «& | — 126, 695,069 245 4199 5246 |30 
is Seranton—Wilkes-Barre area.....++++++++ 579 31,452 27,127,023 66,821,221133 02 | 66,101,004 132,922,225 |33 
ng Toledo OFOS...cccciccccccccecseccscccens 499 30,676 43,655,822 137,933, 906| 26 4 111,475,139 249,409,045 29 
—Bureau of the Census 
1EN these areas in 1939 had 84 per cent of a nee ype nay et 
ON the country’s manufacturing and 81 per sion, largely as the result of the con- 
WP cent of the value of products. All Manufacturing Plants by Value version of the automobile industry to 
ER- : — aviation output, was concentrated pri- 
“a More than a third, or $7.5 billion —— % of ea in the Bast North Central and 
Ess of the total — of facilities =. None Outi, Middle Atlantic regions, which together 
OSES, WEES EOSREEE I CHE BOTT on cse oe CEE. .......00: 60,593 1.2 hold 65 per cent of the value of author- 
industrial cities : Chicago, Detroit, $20,000 to $49,999........... 42,083 2.4 izations. The Pacific and West South 
New York, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, $50,000 to $99,999........... 25,490 3.2 C 1 . tems ches 
H Pi h. Cleveland, St. $100-000 to $249,999........ 24,718 6.9 entral regions, although showing a 
NCE on $499,999.00. 13,066 81 large share of aircraft deliveries, are 
LY. a TS SS Foe $1,000,000 to" $z.489,999..... 6088 ie the sites of relatively small propor- 
Ohio led the states with 1,293 facili- geet to 4.008.808 eeees Ww Pa tions of the value of authorizations— 
ties and authorizations totaling $1,677 °° 97% OVEF+------- “ane SS" «8.0 per cent and 6.8 per cent respec- 
sh “1: . ° . . ° 
oe million. Pennsylvania followed with 1,- U. S. ....+++++eeeeeeeees 184,230 100.1 tively. This was due to the relatively 
ager 220 authorizations valued at $1,675 —1939 Census of Manufactures lower cost of constructing assembly 
million; Michigan was third with $1,- plants as additions to existing aircraft 
1Yy 490 million and New York was fifth facilities. 
. 
ret with $1,383 million. Texas was sixth West North Central States: ordnance Iron and steel facilities have been 
{ass with $1,259 million. = for ammunition and explosives, heavily concentrated in five States: 
le a . ood processing. : : er 
The specific industries in which the P ° ' Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Utah and 
Pa large expansions were made in each South Atlantic States: miscellaneous California. The latter two States made 
¢ region through facilities authorizations manufacturing, chemicals, shipbuilding. re any ster Accel Fcc 
oe are summarized in the report as fol- : - = 
mors , _East South Central States: — Utah with $194,000,000 and California 
Ohi c : . mice synthetic rubber, non-ferrous with $147,000,000. 
bi ew England: machine tools, ma- ’ Synthetic rubber plants have been 
— chinery, electrical equipment and appli- West South Central States: syn- centered in the southwestern States 
ances, shipbuilding. thetic rubber, aviation gasoline, other with Texas having 41 per cent of the 
ao Middle Atlantic States: machinery, Petroleum products, chemicals other total. Aviation gasoline facilities are 
rasa electrical equipment and appliances, than synthetic rubber. predominantly in the West South Cen- 
guns, miscellaneous manufacturing, Mountain States: non-ferrous metals, tral Region. Total expansion authori- 
Ga ehip-building. cheat zations for aluminum and magnesium 
, ‘ totaled $1,361 million, seven States hav- 
Calif. _ East North Central States: motor- Pacific States: shipbuilding, aircraft, ing expansion of $100,000,000 or more 
ized vehicles, machine tools, aircraft, aviation gasoline, non-ferrous metals, each. These States are: New York, 
Calif. machinery, electrical equipment and ap- other petroleum products, food process- Ohio, Michigan, Texas, Nevada, Wash- 


pliances, guns. 


ing. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 





Function of Personnel 


A grand total of 10,414,764 persons 
was on payrolls of the country’s man- 
ufacturing establishments in 1939. This 
total was divided as follows by func- 
tion: 


% of 

No Total 

Salaried officers . 139,350 1.3 
Manufacturing . .9,587,665 92.1 
ROUGE EDUIGIOM cccceccceccose 583,364 5.6 
Construction 70,887 0.7 
All other 33,498 0.3 
10,414,764 100.0 


Females played a surprisingly im- 
portant function in manufacturing in 
1939, their number being 2,643,950, or 
25.4 per cent of the total. The war 
caused a sharp increase in this ratio, 
particularly on the Pacific Coast. 


There were 10,004 female salaried 
officers, or 7.2 per cent of the total in 
1939. Another 2,483,657, or 25.9 per 
cent of all engaged in manufacturing, 
were females. In distribution, there 
were 144,762 females, or 24.8 per cent 
of the total in that branch of industry. 
Finally, there were 5,527, or 16.5 per 
cent, in all other branches of manu- 
facturing. 


Expenditures 


Plants accounting for 85.5 per cent of 
1939 production reported expenditures 
of $1,337,589,000 for new plant and 
equipment. Expenditures for new con- 
struction or major alterations of build- 
ings and other fixed plant and struc- 
tures accounted for $390,781,000, or 
29.2 per cent; for new machinery and 
operating equipment, $855,206,000, or 
63.9 per cent; for plant and equipment 
acquired in a used condition from other 
owners, and for land, $78,289,000, or 
5.8 per unclassified, $13,312,000, 
or 1 per cent 


cent; 


The East North Central (Great 
Lakes) led in improvements, with $441,- 
$26,000, or 33.0 per cent. The Middle 


Atlantic division was second, with 
$328,001,000, or 24.5 per cent. Other 
divisions spent the following sums: 


New England, $112,046,000, or 8.4 per 
cent; West North Central, $60,733,000, 
or 4.5 per cent; South Atlantic, $154,- 
801,000 or 11.6 per cent; East South 
Central, $53,646,000, or 4.0 per cent; 
West South Central, $79,869,000, or 6.0 
per cent; Mountain, $16,895,000, or 1.3 
per cent; Pacific, $90,273,000, or 6.7 per 
cent. 


Leading Areas 


The 33 industrial areas listed in the 
accompanying table account for 54.7 
per cent of all of the wage earners; 
61.1 per cent of the wages; 58 per cent 
of the cost of materials, fuel, purchased 
electric energy and contract work; 59.1 
per cent of the value of manufactures, 
and 60.4 per cent of the value added 
by manufacture. 
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Distribution of Manufacturing Plants by Industries 


(Plants with more than 100 employes) 


Industry 


Transportation equipment 

Textile mill products 

Machinery (except electrical) 

Food & kindred products 

Primary metal industries 

Electrical machinery, equipment & 
supplies ereertiyT 

Fabricated metal products (except 
ordnance, machinery & transpor- 
tation equipment) 

Apparel & other finished products 
made from fabrics & similar ma- 
terials es oes 

Chemicals & allied products 

Printing, publishing & allied indus- 
tries ¥ 

Stone, clay & glass products 

Paper & allied products 

Leather & leather products 

Miscellaneous mfg. industries 

Lumber & wood products 
furniture) 

Rubber products 

Furniture & fixtures 

Products of petroleum & coal 

Professional, scientific & controlling 
instruments; photographic & op- 
tical goods; watches & clocks 

Tobacco manufactures 

Ordnance & accessories 


(except 


No. of Per No. of Per 
Plants Cent Employes Cent 
971 3.8 1,355,263 11.5 
2,923 11.5 1,283,346 10.9 
2,230 8.8 1,245,409 10.6 
3,559 14.0 1,123,674 9.5 
1,450 §.7 1,095,489 9.3 
1,034 4.1 829,776 7.0 
1,963 5 816,053 6.9 
2,291 9.0 574,885 4.9 
1,159 4.5 493,266 4.2 
1,032 4.0 374,157 3.2 
1,001 3.9 359,602 3.0 
980 3.8 359,489 3.0 
939 rs 325,019 2.8 
903 3.5 295,796 2.5 
1,184 4.6 284,862 2.4 
288 1.1 257,886 2.2 
705 ae 189,650 1.6 
329 1.3 189,586 1.6 
329 1.3 189,022 1.6 
169 0.7 99,400 0.8 
43 0.2 54,678 0.5 





25,482 100.0% 11,796,308 100.0%, 





Nine industries which employ more 
than 100,000 wage earners each, ac- 
counted for 17.9 per cent of the total 
establishments; 37.8 per cent of the 
wage earners; 28.5 per cent of the cost 
of materials, fuel, electric energy and 
contract work; and 25.6 per cent of the 
value of products. 

Fifteen states, as shown in the fol- 
lowing table, had 1939 production of 
one billion dollars or more each. The 
aggregate value of their 1939 products 
was $45,453,700,000, or 80 per cent of 
the United States total. 


Rank of the states in 1939 produc- 
tion: 

No. of Value of 

Est Products 

(000) $( Million) 
it De cestedcensnd Se 7,134.4 
Pennsylvania ........ 13.8 5,475.9 
DE savevec<sewess 13.0 4,794.9 
CED eweveesecceoese 10.1 4,584.7 
Dn scheadcedcaces 6.3 4,348.2 
INOW JSOTOGF cccccee.s §.0 3,428.9 
GNU cadecceecss 12.3 2,798.2 
Massachusetts ...... 9.0 2,459.8 
DE. secucceoece se 4.3 2,227.6 
WERE ce cccocense 6.7 1,604.5 
CO re 5.4 1,530.2 
North Carolina 3.2 1,421.3 
Missouri cieeade 4.8 1,388.1 
Connecticut .......<. 2.9 1,229.6 
DE  scsecsstews 2.9 1,027.4 
WED. Sc0ccccécesce 2.€ 988.8 
DE oseeadcsceds 4.0 845.8 
Tennessee ........- 2.3 728.1 
EE. abendédediceseces 2.7 718.5 





COOGEE. - 00 ctccardoees 3.2 677.4 
Washington ......... 3.2 636. 
BEE ceccdéancese 2.1 974.7 
Dh carseeeeées 1.9 565. 
Rhode Island ...... » ae 516.4 
PEE cesccocene 1.6 481. 
PE .<centiawiewes 1.6 464.4 
West Virginia ...... Be 441.8 
South Carolina ...... 1. 397.5 
Sy écccchseeanece 2.2 365.4 
DE. wceenece 1.2 345.4 
TE ¢streeeseees 1.6 312.2 
PE, penmasnnepae 1.2 273.5 
WE tteceeesee ‘a 241.5 
New Hampshire ..... 0.8 237.4 
OC ae 1.3 221.6 
Mississippi ......ccc- 1.3 174.9 
DL. “telleudeche sande 0.6 167.2 
REN. cceceenevce 1.2 160.2 
BGM. wecccccccesce 0.6 151.9 
PY vetcocteceun 6.4 114.8 
VOR coccecs ‘ 0.7 103.2 
DEEL. cesecsecocedss 0.3 97.5 
cc ce ce eeesences 0.5 90.5 
South Dakota ....... 0.5 $1.2 
Oe GEA Setcevese 0.5 79.9 
>... SS 0.3 45.4 
North Dakota ..... . 0.4 43.8 
New Mexico ........ 0.3 25.1 
Co 0.1 20.6 
Ue Ge esesebeseseees 184.2 56,843 


Eight counties with 100,000 or more 
wage earners each accounted for one- 
fourth of 1939 production. They were 
Cook County, Ill.; New York County 
N. Y.; Wayne County, Mich.; Phils 
delphia County, Pa.; Kings Count 
N. Y.; Los Angeles County, Ca! 
Cuyahoga County, O., and Allegher 
County, Pa. 
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WURPLONS RECORD 


The Specialized Publication reaching Buyers and Sellers 
of Surplus New, Used and Rebuilt Machine Tools, 


Electrical and Construction Equipment. 






THE MARKET SURPLUS RECORD is the only 1 ‘ pre ‘ sue. Advertisers who kev their 


t th I vit kled th Val \ t I iit i en 
y t Ao hinery problem with constructive r thusiast ibout the tremendous pulling 
1 that | els and supple ommendations. From the verv begi: ‘ wer of the ma ne 
It is of the war surplus disposal program SUR 
livided as It PLUS RECORD has made frequent s 
ee in, (i; ui. dcémidemeascica, ae 
t t { what t lo with plus equ t 
I | Eq t S } — ms | \ th SURPLUS RECORD ich 
t } t But +] than Uf ) int I with 
ted to th ptionally high Dun & | treet rat ( 
| ( Macl rest readersh at About 600 of tl 
: ' . st inufacturing plant executives ¢ ved by ! ! ndustrial equipment 
4 
\ é f ndust I 1u ment SURPLUS RECORD. Circulation s controlled. Approximately 
ec ‘ ; tr KS 
1 | | wee ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP 17,000 plants—the best potential customers 
5 D-d ns turn distinctive niads . . lor su is dustrial equipment—get SUR 
k ot ally = SURES SS sane PLUS RECORD every month, About 9,000 
— i to each ¢ f he najority ol co le ee "3 ee wee idditional plants with smaller urchasi: 

‘ tisers SURPLUS RECORD ar es Ce Se tential receive SURPLUS RECORD ap 
f itors prie ot the sub wis ae tor aes a nee — He = ts roximately rou times 1 vear. Thus with 
| 1clitie t buying and sellin vdvert a ' ne re ntenst 1 raonthiv g iaranteed minimum circulation 

: . Manv ot ther rebuild or con reacersni| nd much greater yon than ol 0.000 SURPLUS RECORD actually 

: hines for different production put the _ nae” public _— \nd : ves its advertisers good coverage of rough 

E lhev sell chiefly to lustrial plants, ane i large volume of advertisin; In y 26.000 plants during the course of a 

.4 1947, for instanes more than 500 adver 
2 | irate figures are available on the tise bought 1440 pages in SURPLUS 

ial dollar volume of surplus in RECORD. It is too early to give the exact SURPLUS RECORD is addressed to the 
4 | equipment sales, but general est totals for 1948, but thus far the figures are ompany and routed to management ex 
t vout $300,000,000 (not includ running we ihead of 1947. It is interest ecutives, production managers, plant super 
¥ rnment-owned war sul ing to note that despite an increase in rates ntendents, engineers, purchasing agents 
3 effective with the Julv issue. that issue nd other top executives, giving the adver 
: ried 7 rtist than any tiser a large pass-along readership 


EDITORIAL VALUE 


5.4 PLUS RECORD is the pioneer busi y y 
=] iblication in the surplus equipment i) 
0.6 ket. It was founded 25 years ago by y j 


s P. Scanlan, who is still its pub- 
1 editor. It is considered by its 


PLUS RECORD is the main source 
wer 


int 
hil 
int 
Ca 
her 


matior bout the rebuilding and 


of machine tools and electrical equip THE MAGAZINE OF USED AND REBUILT MACHINERY 


ndustrv evervwhere. It also keeps 


ers abreast of general business 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE e CHICAGO 64, ILL. 


is they apply to production and 
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Fifty-one cities had manufacturing 
output of one billion dollars or more 
in 1939. 


No.of Value of 

Est. Products 

(000) $( Million) 
New York - 26.7 4,109 
Chicago 8.5 2,843 
Detroit eoee 2.3 1,583 
Philadelphia 4.5 1,418 
Cleveland 2.3 882 
St. Louls .... 2.2 717 
Baltimore 1.9 646 
Los Angeles . 4.0 568 
Buffalo ... 1.0 488 
Milwaukee 1.5 437 
Newark 1.5 426 
Boston 2.5 413 
Cincinnati 1.3 381 
Richmond 0.3 873 
Pittsburgh 1.1 358 
Flint, Mich. 0.1 ° 
Rochester 0.7 315 
San Francisco 2.2 313 
Louisville 0.6 286 
Jersey City 0.6 282 
Akron, O 0.3 279 
Indianapolis 0.8 272 
Kansas City, Mo 0.8 ° 
Gary, Ind 0.1 ® 
Dayton, © 0.4 ° 
Minneapolis 1.1 221 
Toledo { 214 
Providence 0.7 19: 
Omaha 4 19. 
Camden 0.2 9 
Youngstown, © 0.1 89 
Oakland, Cal 0.6 171 
Kansas City, Kan sé 0.1 167 
Atlanta 0.5 166 
Bridgeport, Conn . 0.4 160 
Columbus, O 0.5 156 
Worcester, Mass ( 15 
Seattle, Was! 1.1 153 
St Paul, Minn ‘ 5 152 
Houston, Tex 0.t 142 
South Bend, Ind 139 
Memphis, Tenn : ; 0.3 134 
Cambridge, Mass ' 127 
Dalla Tex 127 
New Orleans, La 27 
Canton, O .e L2t 
Portland, Ore _ 11¢ 
Denver, Colo f 108 
Paterson, N J 107 
Syracuse, N. ¥ 0.3 104 
New Haven, Con 4 101 

ure of opera- 


*Withheld to avoid disclo 

! f it lual establishments 

These 51 cities had an aggregate out- 
put valued at $22,413 million, or almost 
40 per cent of the national total. 

The East North Central (Great 
Lakes) division accounted for 30.9 per 
total, the Middle 


second, 


cent of the national 
Atlantic 
28.2 per cent. 
tions: New 
West North 
South Atlantic, 9.5 per cent; East South 
Central, 3.4 per cent; West South Cen- 
tral, 4.5 per cent; Mountain 1.4 per 


division being with 
The score for other sec- 
12.9 


Central, 6.7 


England, per cent; 


per cent; 


cent; Pacific, 6.7 per cent. 


The total cost of materials, supplies, 
fuel, purchased electric energy and con- 
tract work utilized by manufacturing 
establishments in 1939 was somewhat 
lower than for 1937, but substantially 
higher than in 1935, according to the 
Bureau of the Census. The expenditure 
for materials and supplies, including 
containers, was $30,254,961,000; for 
fuel, $850,464,000. Costs for purchased 
electric energy and for commission and 


contract work were $465,427,000 and 


$589,256,000, respectively. 
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CONTINUED CLAIMS FOR 
UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS 


WEEKLY TOTALS FROM JANUARY 1946 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
PROGRAM 
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The largest users of materials, fuel, 
energy, were manufacturers and 
processors in the “Food and Kindred 
Products” group, who accounted for 21 
per cent of the total. This group was 
also the largest purchaser of electric 
energy. The largest amount of com- 
mission and contract work was done in 
the “Apparel and Other Finished Prod- 
ucts” group, where it accounted for 
38.5 per cent of the total. 


etc., 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


“JEN” Plan and Media Data F°? 


Everything the prospective adver- 
tiser might wish to know about Jndus- 
trial Equipment News’ market, circu- 
lation, editorial and advertising setup, 
current advertisers, and promotion 
services all in a file folder. 


Simplifying Order Production. 


This booklet, prepared by the re- 
search department, Sweet’s Catalog 
Service, shows how obtaining orders 


can be simplified by more efficient co- 
ordination of industrial buying infor- 
mation. It defines the fundamental 
forms of product information, sug- 
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gests performance and_ productior 
standards for each, and indicates a 
means for their coordination into a 
system. 


A Guide for Keying Media Selection to 
Sales. 
A publication by McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., which compiles 


methods employed by a number of 


successful manufacturers who have 
developed interesting approaches to 
the problem of coordinating their 


sales and advertising programs better. 
It reviews and analyzes the sales pro- 
grams, shows how to rate the fields 
by the degree of their volume im- 
portance, how to concentrate on the 
best prospects, how to determine the 
men whose decision counts, how to 
build a cross chart, and how to select 
the proper industrial and functiona! 
publications. An envelope is attached 
with cross charts and instructions. 


Associations 


American Management Assn., 
W. 42nd St., New York. 

Machinery and Allied Products In 
stitute, 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 

National Assn. of Manufacturers, 14 
W. 49th St., New York. 


National Safety Council, 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
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How to beat 


‘Cold Turkey Selling''! 


Let INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE make the "cold" 
calls throughout all industry and give your sales- 


men plenty of "live" leads to close. 


Industrial Maintenance 


You can get more leads, quickly and at less cost, by placing your adver- 
tising in INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE which reaches not just one or 
two groups of prospects but ALL prospects in EVERY industry. 


INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE goes direct to 90,000 "key men" in every 
field of industry—50% more than the nearest competitor in the field. 


INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE costs less than $1.64 per 
thousand readers. Rates per 1/9 page unit, one time 
basis, are 35% less per thousand readers than the next 
paper in the field. 


Simple arithmetic, based upon Standard Rate & Data 
figures, proves “INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE 
fers MORE CIRCULATION IN MORE IN. 
DUSTRIES AT LOWER COST than any other 


ndustrial publication.’ 


Certified 
Circulation 
fudit, rate 
card and 
statements 
from 

advertisers 
available 
on request, 

























? . 
INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE 


3623-27 Filbert Street 
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Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


Where 
Industrial 





Automotive and 
Be 6.4 c 0:0 00 00:0 2,111 


Buildings and 


Institutions ........ 2,035 
Chemical & Processing 

Including Leather, 

Paper, Plastics, 

Tobacco, Rubber ... 8,749 
Distribution .......... 1,633 
Electrical 

Manufacturing . . 2,933 
Engineering ........-- 1,276 
Food & Kindred 

ree 7,269 
Government Bureaus .. 2,481 
Lumber and Wood 

0 3,169 
Metal Working ....... 20,372 
Petroleum and Coal... 2,293 
Public Utilities ....... 3,294 
Railroad, Steamship & 

Common Carriers. ..19,548 
Shipbuilding ......... 713 
Smelting and 

DUD Sc ccccnssee 1,117 
Stone, Clay, Glass 

and Cement........ 2,265 


Textiles and Fibres.... 6,059 


Non-Classified 
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Estimated Total Labor Force Classified by Employment Status, Hours Worked, and Sex 





Estimated number of persons 14 years of age and over ! (in thousands) 





t ri 
Labor force | 1948 | 1047 


| 
| May? | 


l l l 
April? | Mar.?/; Feb.? Jan.? Dec.2 | Nov.? | Oct.? | Sept.2 | Aug.? | July? | June?,} May 





Total, both sexes 
- ‘ Ee = 
Total labor force ! 61, 660 | 61,760 | 61,005 | 61,004 | 60,455 | 60,870 | 61,510 | 62,219 | 62,130 | 63,017 | 64,035 | 64,007 61, 760 
Civilian labor force | 60,422 | 60,524 | 59,769 | 59,778 | 59,214 | 59,590 | 60,216 | 60, 892 | 60, 784 | 61,665 | 62,664 | 62,609 | 60, 290 
Unemployment | 1,761 | 2,193 | 2,440! 2,639 2,065/ 1,643 1,621 | 1,687 1,912 | 2,096 | 2,584] 2,555) 1,960 
Employment 58,660 | 58,330 | 57,329 | 57,139 | 57,149 | 57,947 | 58,595 | 59,204 | 58,872 | 59,569 | 60,079 | 60,055 58, 330 
Nonagricultural _| 50,800 | 50,883 | 50,482 | 50,368 | 50,089 | 50,985 | 50,609 | 50,583 | 50,145 | 50,594 | 50,013 | 49, 678 49, 370 
Worked 35 hours or more | 42,726 | 42,179 | 42, 576 40, 977 42, 242 | 43,144 | 42,616 | 43,102 | 42,796 | 41,068 | 39,602 | 41, 747 41, 330 
Worked 15-34 hours 4,886 | 4,902 4,467 | 5,255! 4,614 4, 674 5, 147 4,534 | 3,988 1, 57 4,630 | 4,632 4, 780 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢ 1, 637 1, 776 1, 684 1,798 | 1,51: 1,631 1,470 1, 391 1,312 1, 224 1,150 1, 243 | 1, 550 
With a job but not at work 5 1, 550 2,027 | 1,753 2.338 | 1,721 1, 534 1, 376 1, 556 2, 050 3, 726 4, 631 2, 156 1, 710 
Agricultural 7, 361 7,448 | 6,847 6, 771 7, 060 6, 962 7, 985 8, 622 8, 727 8.975 | 10,066 | 10,377 | 8,960 
Worked 35 hours or more 5, 936 5, 670 1, 754 3 844 4729 4, 590 5, 709 6, 867 7, 207 6, 734 8 O67 8,326 | 6,940 
Worked 15-34 hours 1, 513 1, 336 1, 397 1759 | 1,765 1, 631 1, 781 1, 383 1, 077 1, 687 1,653 | 1,700 1, 660 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢ 1 | 187 265 386 250 320 298 | 204 65 193 171 | 187 | 210 
With a job but not at work 5 211 255 431 782 315 421 198 167 187 362 174 165 150 
Males 


Total labor force 3 44,519 | 44,589 | 44,228 | 44,236 | 44,071 | 44,156 | 44,426 | 44,754 | 44,881 | 45,874 | 46,213 | 45, 839 44, 620 

















Civilian labor force 43,298 | 43,369 | 43,009 | 43,026 | 42,846 | 42,892 | 43,148 | 43,443 | 43,551 | 44,540 | 44,861 | 44,460 | 43,170 
Unemployment 1,239} 1,567| 1,765 | 1,889] 1,574] 1,239] 1,176] 1,183| 1,393| 1,518| 1,739] 1,707] 1,420 
Employment 42,058 | 41,801 | 41,244 | 41,137 | 41,273 | 41,653 | 41,972 | 42,260 | 42,158 | 43,022 | 43,07! | 42,753 | 41,750 

Nonagricultura! 35, 386 | 35, 352 5,063 | 35,046 | 35,015 | 35,484 | 35,323 | 35,340 | 35,202 | 35,452 | 34, 937 34,729 | 34,340 
Worked 35 hours or more 31,006 | 30,575 | 30,649 | 29,592 | 30,719 | 31,147 | 31,020 | 31,476 | 31, 232 | 30,302 | 29,041 | 30,639 | 30, 160 
Worked 15-34 hours 2. 565 2, 525 2 390 2, 800 2,414 2.411 | 2,709 > 212 | 2004 2 506 2, 555 2, 333 2,350 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢ | 709 787 729 899 | 610 | 630 | 522 487 446 469 | 690 
With a job but not at work ’.| 1,105 1, 465 1, 294 1, 755 1, 275 1, 1,022 1, 355 2, 156 2, 895 1, 285 1, 140 

A gricultur if | 6,673 6, 450 6, 181 6, 091 6, 254 6, 6, 920 6, 955 7, 570 &, 134 &, 024 7, 410 
Worked 35 hours or more 5, 525 5, 321 4, 548 3,608 | 4,505] 4,; 5,913 | 6,175 | 6,191 7, 130 7, 187 | 6, 400 
Worked 15-34 hours wi 2 R16 1,035 1, 375 1, 255 & 736 523 937 775 | 588 | 771 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢ 136 124 11 330 202 | 128 | 87 | 141 98 101 | 130 
With a job but not at work 5 150 129 | 387 68 | 292 | 142 | 169 | 303 130 148 110 

| | | } 
' 

Total labor force 3 17, 141 17,171 | 16,777 | 16,768 | 16,384 | 16,714 | 17,084 17,465 | 17,249 | 17,143 | 17,822 | 18, 168 17, 140 

Civilian labor force 17, 124 | 17,155 16,760 | 16,752 | 16,368 | 16,698 | 17,068 | 17,449 | 17,233 | 17,125 | 17,803 | 18,149 17, 120 
Unemployment 522 626 | 675 750 491 | 404 | 445 | 504 519 578 | 795 848 540 
Employment 16,602 | 16,529 | 16,085 | 16,002 | 15,876 | 16,204 | 16,623 | 16,944 | 16,714 | 16,547 | 17,008 | 17,302 16, 5380 

Nonagricultural 5,414 | 15,531 | 15,419 | 15,322 | 15,071 | 15, 501 | 15,286 | 15, 243 | 14,943 | 15,142 | 15,076 | 14,949 | 15,030 
Worked 35 hours or more | 11,720 | 11,604 | 11,927 | 11,385 | 11,523 | 11,997 | 11,596 | 11,626 | 11,564 | 10,766 | 10,561 | 11,108 | 11,170 
Worked 15-34 hours 2,321 | 2,377] 2,077 2, 455 2.200} 2.263] 2.438 2, 322 1, 894 2,068 | 2.075] 2,199 2, 430 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢ G28 | 989 | 955 | 899 | 903 | 893 SIN 761 790 737 | 704 77 860 
With a job but not at work ° 145 562 | 459 583 446 347 404 534 | 695 1,570 | 1,736 R68 570 

Agricultural 1, 188 998 | 666 680 | 806 | 793 1, 336 1,702 1,772 1,405 1, 932 2, 353 1, 550 
Worked 35 hours or more 411 349 206 | 146 | 224 | 214 473. | 954!) 1.122} 543 | 937 | 1,139 540 
Worked 15-34 hours 651 520 362} 384] 510] 454 7431 647 | 554) 750 878 | 1,112 | 890 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢ 65 | 63 | 54 | 56 48 | 68 104 | 76 78 | 52 | 73 | 8H i) 
With a job but not at work * 61 66 | 44 | 94 23 | 57 18 25 18 59 44 | 17 40 

| | 

whe 

est \ tal unpaid far y work 

tior : ns af cla t 1 as not in the labor torce 

* Reg ‘ t Includ persons who had job or business, but who did 1 if 
est week because of illness, bad weather, vacation, | ite 
pla P la with te instructions to retur wor> 
an f D unpaid family workers 

cor i 

t S Ss ) t of ( merce. Bureau of the ¢ 
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In every industrial plant - 


S| 





the Plant Engineer 








pecities lives with replaces 





all equipment and facilities which make the plant run 


The Plant Engineer is the man who’s respon- 
sible for every plant’s physical facilities — 
for fitting them, and keeping them fitted, to 
the needs of production and management. 


His title is usually Plant Engineer but may 
be Plant Superintendent, Maintenance Fore- 


man or any of a dozen others. 


His function 


always is plant engineering — operating and 
maintaining the thousand and one services 
required to produce a product or operate an 


establishment. 
a st ‘ 


ng L) te? 


That’s what defines his bay- 


Plant Engineering 





At your 


details of 


and Data 


Conve VI ce 


we ll 


> 


be glad to go into the 


how PLANT ENGINEERING can help 


sell you) product. Meantime, 


File Folde r on 


the 


Sé nd for a sample copy 


paper that’s designed 


and edited spe cifically jor Plant Engines rs. 


Plant Engineering 


Published by Technical Publishing Company 


53 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


New York ° 


Philadelphia ° 


San Francisco 


Cleveland 


Los Angeles 


Seattle 
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He has more to do than anyone else 
in the plant with buying... 


. motors, controls, wir 


TuUSES, 
. Speed changers, be it 


bearings. 


- CONVEYOTS, CTaves, ho 


trucks. 


heating and air condit 


filters, ia , duct we 


Dim DpDs, CoML pre SSOTS, 


ind, pack g, 7s clatic 
paints, tile, roofing, 

mate rpro j ng 

tures, doo controls 

and othe accessorite 


PLANT ENGINEERIN 


ng, lighting, meters, 


S, pP lle Ys, CO iplings, 


oning equ pn 7 ft 


yf 


’ , 
tanks, aives, mp 
n, traps, 


flooring, u ndou : 


mate rials, pl emb ng fx 


a sate ty equipme nt 
; 


8 o production, 


G is the 


Plant Engineer’s own paper 


It’s edited for him 
2S OOU read it 28 OOO 


America’s best manufact 


and service establishme: 
to know how and why 
enefit them. 


HERE is a 


harply 


eering audience with job interests, 


interests, buying interes 
different from managem 


production or any other 


exclusively. Over 
Plant Engineers i1 
uring plants, mil 
its who will be glad 


i 
youl product cal 


defined plant engi 
reading 
ts all their own and 
ent, product design, 


functional interests. 


HERE is an opportunity for you to ad 
vertise your product in terms of the specifi 
plant engineering purpose it fits. 


PLANT ENGINEERING 


West Jackson Boulevard 


L 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Please send me a copy of PLANT ENGINEER 
ING and latest Data File F 7 


Mo wc scan wean 


Please have a representative explain how PLANT I 


ENGINEERING can help sell my product... .[7 


My Product 
Name and Title 
Company 


Addre ss 


—_——_—_ — ao 


— = 
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How Will ECA and REARMAMENT Affect the Domestic Economy? 


This MILL & FACTORY survey, made among all types and sizes of manufacturing | 
companies, endeavors to ascertain the thoughts of business leaders about the 
Marshall Plan (Economic Cooperation Act of 1948) and the rearmament program 
and how they will affect the domestic economy of the United States. 















































THE SURVEY SHOWS: 


1. In general, prices of manufactured goods will be higher, 53% of the respondents believe. 





2. That the supply of labor will become scarcer is the belief of 47% of the respondents, 
while 46% expect it to remain about the same. 


3. Procurement of raw materials and components will, in general, become more difficult, 
according to 67% of those answering the survey. 


4. Seventy-two per cent of those replying do not believe that government controls of prices 
and material priorities will become necessary. 


5. The present standard of living can be maintained and the Marshall Plan and rearmament 
program as now planned still be fulfilled, 66% of the respondents believe. 





Circulation, Nov., 1947, 71,620; (gross) 








85,235. Officers, 50,084; general, sales and 
Publications factory managers, 3,832; others, 13,897. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
{Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface: unsupported state- 1 $695.00 $495.00 $260.00 
» J —~ 6 9 0 
ments, lightface. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- ‘$ cance cones HH e+ 


Standard color, $125; bleed, 15% 
For additional data see page 363 


month period ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 





Electrical Mannufacturing. 





> 1°40 Ontario St — 
= one Ek a by Pe hnica dd) (See DEesiGN ENGINEERING.) 
Publishing Co Est. 1947 Subscription ee 
r Y) ze s » X 171 Ty ve i r¢ ‘ ti . 
23 ub mee , re a ae . A, ib si a » Compressed Air Magazine, 942 Morris St. Equipment & Materials Reporter, 4326 
discount 15-2 Rates Phillipsburg, N. J Publishe d by Com- Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 27, Cal. Pub- 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page presse d \ir Magazine Co = st. 1896 frim lished by Service Publications. Est. 1943. 
aa ae oa saan ‘ size, Si4xll% Type pag 7x10 Pub- Controlled. Standard space unit, 1/9 page. 
} +4 pe bt + t+ o115.0( ished ist. Forms close 10th. Discounts, 3%x4%. Published Ist. Forms close 
12 260 00 5a 66 +4 +4 ann = Oc 047 2 — eee 20th Agency discounts 15-2 ak 
ok » o8e: kin pa ‘ ire ulation ct., 19 47, 28,525 5 (gross) Circulation, 15,637 Administrative, 
} eet ( 29,650, Mining, 5,100; mfg., 9 842; rail- 3.917: purchasing, 2,165; production, 
roads, 1,769; contractors, 1,952; power, 6224: engineering, 2,602; others, 729. 
itilitie 2,025; others, 7,681. Rates— Rates— 
rimes 1 Page % Page 4 Page Times 1/9 Page 2/9 Page 
A.8.M.E. Mechanical Catalog and Direc- 1 $265.00 $150.00 $ 95.00 1 $ 60.00 $114.00 
tory, 29 W. 39th St., New York 18, Pub- 6 255.00 140.00 85.00 6 55.00 104.50 
lished by The American Soctety of Me- 12 250.00 135.00 80.00 12 52.00 96.00 
chanical Engineers. Established 1912, ‘Standard red, $60; bleed, 15% 





Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published annually in Oct. Agency dis- _— 
counts, 15-2 Circulation (controlled). CCA} 
(Sworn), 1948 edition, 15,000, Rates } | 
U niform catalogs: 1 page, $350: 2 pages, 


NBD Factory Expediter’s Production Informa- 
N tion, 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 
Published by Factory Expediter, Inc. Est. 
1943. Controlled. Type page, 7x10. 


$550; 3 pages, $725; 4 pages, $875 ‘ onover-Mast Purchasin 
. - x Directory. ; = > . . . 
Custom made ‘alee, printed on rmerly Plant Purchasing Directory, 333 3 ublished sSth. ee zone ae ite, Monee 
coated stock. Rates, black and one color N Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. Pub- ° iscounts pone. CUPOUIRTIOR, Eee 12° + = 
2 pages backed up, $700 t pages lished by Industrial Directories, Inc. Est i page, $400; 6 pages, $560; 12 pages, 
$1. 050: 8 page $1,700; 16 pages, $2,800 1940. Trim size, 11x12. Type page, 10% x Sea 
pages, 35.300 11. Published May and Nov. Forms close Standard color, $40; bleed, $25. 


Mar 15 and Sept. 15. Agency discounts, 

















Insert catalogs, furnished by adver- 
tise 2 pages, backed », $600: ages, v~@ - i 
$900 g Sean ‘ $1 150 ry 4 an . : } FO ‘Cire ulation, spring 1947 and spring 

® pages, $4,500 ad l 948 editions combined, 23,355; (gross), @® @ 

¥ la 24,716. Rates, any 2 consecutive editions 

For additional data see pa } - inch (2%x1 inch), $110; 2 inches, $146; 
- } inches, $182; each additional inch, $26. Factory Management and siniatonanes 
Central Manufacturing District | Maga- »*% discount for two-year contract, 10% 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, Pub- 
sine, 38 8. Dearborn St.. Chicago Pub. for 3 veat lished by McGraw-Hill Dublishing Co., 
lished by Central Mfr. District Est. » additior p Inc. Est. 1891. For plant operating of- 
1916 Controlled Trim size. 6%x9% ficials in all manufacturing industries. 
Type page, 5%x8. Published 10th. Forms a pe aersatton, | oe, Pantteen Re 
close 16th. Circulation, 9,780. “Agency ag oe ee oe. See 
discounts 15-2 Circulatio (Sworn) vorms close ist prec. zoe SeRe> Sth prec 

: ‘ ° for plates. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

10,425. Rates— Dun’s Review, 290 Broadway, New York Circulation, 51,275; (gross), 53,775. 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 8 Published by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. Companies, 5,969; factory mers. and 

1 $120.00 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10. supts., 22,744; assistant mgrs. and supts., 

6 105.00 65.00 40.00 Published 15th Forms close 10th prec. mechanical, electrical and maintenance 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 Agency discounts, 15-2 supts., engineers, 11,196; production, de- 
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$700-Wiillion Wlarket 


FOR ORGANIC FINISHES, EQUIPMENT, ACCESSORIES AND 
SUPPLIES, INCLUDING SURFACE PREPARATION (METAL 
CLEANING); PAINT DRYING (OVENS; INFRA-RED TUNNELS) 








@ The market covered by INDUSTRIAL FINISHING magazine is of such tremendous proportions that manu- 
facturers cannot afford to ignore its possibilities for increased sales and distribution of their products. In addition to 
more than $378,000,000 worth of organic coating materials sold last year to industrial concerns, many other closely 
related items used in product cleaning and painting operations increased the 
total dollar volume of the industry into hundreds of millions. Such items 


wt $700 VW lion as cleaning materials and equipment (degreasers, washers, dip tanks, etc.) ; 
- . . . . . 
surface preparations; spray guns, booths and other paint application equip- 





VWarket ment; paint drying and baking ovens, infra-red tunnels, etc., are included in 
ee this category—see left-hand column for complete listings. 

FOR THESE ITEMS / @ PUBLISHED MONTHLY in the interests of product cleaning and 
a a painting departments of production industries, INDUST RIAL I INISHING 
Abrasive Blasting Equipment magazine has a definite editorial appeal to paint shop and finishing depart- 
Air Compressors = , ; , 

Air Heaters for Ovens ment foremen, production superintendents, chemists, purchasing agents and 
Air Systems: Filtered and Conditioned e- ; ‘ : ° ‘ , ae 
Aluminum Powders company officials. Its distribution is selective and widespread, covering all 
Bleaching Materials . - ° e* : , : 

Black Oxides industries where product cleaning and painting are major operations in parts 
a and products manufacture. This coverage, representing a $700-Million 
Brushes, Boar Bristle me ee . enti : ° eile i et a ; _: 
elias Botiken Benioonene Market, embraces the following general classifications metalworking, 
Burning-in Sucks woodworking and miscellaneous industrial manufacturing plants. 


Centrifugal Enameling Equipment 


Chemicals 

Cleaning Compounds e 

Cleaning Equipment adustlues 

Coating Machines 

Conveyors 


Decalcomanias AUTOMOTIVE AND AVIATION 
egreasing Machines 

ee een ane Saehens FIXTURES AND SHOWCASES (Metal and Wood) 

Exhaust Systems eal « / 

a eee scscat FURNITURE (Metal and Wood) 

Filters 

Fire-Fighting Equipment HARDWARE, ORNAMENTS, ETC. 

Flocks: Cotton, Wool, Rayon HOUSEHOLD, OFFICE AND STORE UTILITIES 
Hose, Air and Material 

Infra-Red Drying and Baking Equipment MACHINE TOOL ” METAL FABRICATION 

ppeeumenes, Resteding RAILROAD COACHES AND CAR SHOPS (Electric, gas, oil and steam) 
prog te be SPORTING GOODS - MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

Lamps: Retlectors; Inlea-Red TOYS, NOVELTIES AND SPECIALTIES 

Materi:z . . 

ee See WATERCRAFT (Canoes, boats and ships) 

Metal Washing Machine : e ° , 

cine: Fluid and Liquid MISCELLANEOUS (Agricultural implements, baby carriages, burial caskets, 
Organic Coatings brushes, brooms, handles, display racks, fire apparatus, extinguishers, electric motors, 
oe aon Baking, Drying generators, firearms, enamelers and japanners, incubators, lawn mowers, meters, lead 
Daine Removers pencils, machinery, metal signs, auto license plates, patterns, models, rules, yard- 
Pearl Essence sticks, scales, tools, vending machines, wagon and auto trailers, water heaters and 
Plastic Coating Materials numerous other miscellaneous items of wood, metal, composition, plastic, etc.) 


Polishing Compounds and Equipment 
Primers, Wood and Metal 


Regis PRACTICAL PUBLICATIONS, INC., Publisher 


Roller Coating Machines 
Rubbing Machines 











Rust Proofing Processes rH 

ced eee A 1142 N. Meridian Street 
Sanding Machines; Sandpaper ° ° ° 
Sealers, Wood and Metal Indianapolis 4, Indiana 


Shellac; Shellac Sticks 
Skin Cleansers ; Granulated 
Skin Creams: Protective 
Solvents and Thinners Eastern Representative 
Solvent Recovery 


Spray Painting Equipment 

cai C. A. LARSON 
Stencils: Silk Screen and Photographic 

pemns Fests 254 West 31st Street 
Strippers: Paint, Enamel 

q Synthetics New York 1,N. Y 
Tanks, Air is 
Tanks, Immersion 

q Tack Rags 

Testing Equipment 

’ Tin Coating Equipment 
; Tumbling Reulpment 
Varnishes 






@ Send for our “Data File Folder,” the contents of which give complete information 








g Wood Graining Equipment on INDUSTRIAL FINISHING magazine and its coverage of the Product Cleaning 
a and Painting Field. 
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sign and construction engineers, 3,650; _ 
‘ t contr head time and motion 








engineers, 3,507; others, 4,392 tates— 
per year 1 page, $660; 2 pages, $650 per _ rT ‘ . 
page; 4 pages, $640 per page; 6 pages, Impact of ERP on U. S. industry 
$610: 8&8 pages $600; 12 pages, 575: 18 | 
pages, $5! | pages, $560 significant items 
Standard yellow, orange, red, blue, ( é ) 
green, $100; bleed, $65 } i . : 
) Principal shipments . 
on : B28 Comment 
(in $ millions) 
— 
| : “ - , » 
CCA Re Gs: 6.65, 600000008 . About 20% of estimated crop; U. S. 
| producers badly need this market. 
Industrini Bulletin, 621 N. Dearborn St., - a - 
Chicago 10. Est. 1942. Trim size, 8x11 a ee . sees Less than 5% of U. S. output, but 
Type page, 7x10. Published 25th. Forms | . . ‘ 
alene, teh hoon Mesaente 14.6 Cir. may pinch in another strike. 
culation, 30,225; (gross), 30,989. Rates— | 
Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page Chemicals, 184........... Difficult te compare: appears to be 
Ho a 00 $1] i) | 
1 ¥350.0 9365.96 aSe.28 equal to about two months’ cur- 
1 Or 120.00 rent exports. 
Stand , . 


Electrical machinery, 95.. Only a fraction of U. S. dollar out- 
put, but some pressure on heavy 


Gay items. 


Industrial Equipment Mews, 461 8th Ave., Farm machinery, 136..... Some squeeze here — about half of 
New York 1 Published by Thomas Pub al ssibl 
Co. Est. 1933. Trim size, 11%x16. Type current annual exports — possibly 
page, 10%x15 Published ist. Forms 8% of output. 

close t! N L.A tatement on request 


Agen d ount — . — P 
Cit ' \I 1S 52.005 Freight cars, 60.......... Will slow up U. S. re-equipment, 
. ! \ '4% aPeby ws (Kroes ) * 
55.000. Administrative, 10,278; plant and equals some 23% of current pro- 
roductior i». >. " Lintenance 2 11 
Corel a ¥. RE ae duction. 
I : é é «,¢ Rate 
Times 1/9 Page (3% % —" or - . 
l $102 ae “) Steel (finished), 123....... Another competitor for hard-to- 
s 97.00 get steel, though small. Total ship- 
é 95.00 | 


. ‘ or 1s 
While ninth-page units are standard ments about .6% of U. S. output. 


in IEN combined multiple units, up to 


2/9 or several separate ninth-page units ll eee . Some 39,000 units earmarked for 
may be used in any issue. They will be ERP nations, but this is less than 
billed at the rate earned on the above RE a . a 

scale 3% of production. 


Industrial machines. 903 . Our principal contribution, but no 
single item appears to press se- 
Industrial Finishing, 1142 N. Meridan S8St., verely on U. S. capacity. 
Indianapolis 4 Published by Practical P . 
Publications, Inc. Est. 1924. Controlled. 
Trim size, 5%x7% Type page, 4%x6% 




















Published 18th Forms close 5th. Agen- Ractscncentialinene SS . — a — —_ 
ev a Circulation, (Swern), -—~Modern Industry. 
15,100. Lates = 6.943 ' 
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12 190 00 ¢ zs + a0 Times | Page , Page \% Page 
Standard red, $35; bleed, $1 aoa l $200.00 $120.00 $100.00 
- il ftesi pangs é 170.00 90.00 (9.00 Instruments, incorporating Aviation In- 
rev ee , ta sce page 12 150.00 5U.00 60.09 struments, 1117 Wolfendale St., Pitts- 
Standard color, $50; bleed, $30 burgh 12, Pa. Published by Instruments 
Pub. Co. Est 1928 Subscription, $3 
Industrial Ledger, 15 W. Clinton Ave — —_ a ae : ——— one gine. ee ae spe pase ee 
enafl N. J. Put hed b ndustr . eS . : ‘ublished 15th. Forms close 23rd. N. I. 
; Industrial Teamwork, 66 Summer 5t., 
Ledger. It Est. M6, Contre ed. Type Manchester, Mass. Published by Team- A. A. statement on request. Agency dis- 
page 10x15. Published 15th. Forms close Work Publications, Inc. Est. 1947. Sub- counts, lo-< 
AUUT \ee y discounts, 1o-. ot cription, $4 Trim size, 9x12 Type Circulation, 11,738; (gross), 13,201. 
Cireula' (Sworn), 50,000, Kate pare, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms close Companies, officers and mers., 2,160; 
Times 1 Page % Page ,; Page 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, engineers, instrument depts., supts, 4.- 
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Industrial Maintenance, age: FR _ . en Le 
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im size, 11%x15%. Type page, Industrial Trends, ae pomeee See ; ; 
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th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 1943. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 84x11. Beason Bidg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Est. 
yh ty ' : Type page, 7x9. Published 15th. Forms 7, ~ , 
tion, $8,470. Rate lose Ist. Ageney discounts, 15-2. Cir- 1944. Controlled. Trim size, 8%x11. 
Times 1/9 Page culation. 14.810. Rates— Type page, 7x10 3/16. Published 25th 
1 $145.00 saa 1 Page % Page % Page Preceding. Forms close 10th. Agency 
¢ 135.00 1 $250.00 $150.00 $ 85.00 discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 
125.00 6 225.00 135.00 75.00 5.701. Rates— 
le SvU.0 135.00 we Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Standard blue, green, orange, red, yellow 1 $150.00 $ 86.00 $ 49.00 
~ $50; bleed, $25 f 132.00 76.00 43.00 
Industry and Power. SE aeenenns 12 115.00 67.00 28.00 
(Bee Powsr PLaNTs.) Ingenieria Internacional Construccion. 
—— (See Exrorts AND IMPORTS.) -— - - ———__—_— 
@ Instrument Maker, 1117 Wolfendale St., Lubrication Engineering, 343 S. Dearbor' 
Pittsburgh 12, Pa. Est. 1933. Controlled. ‘St., Chicago 4. Published by America! 
Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10 Society of Lubrication Engineers. Es 


Industrial Relations, 4660 Ravenswood Published bi-monthly, Feb. 15. Forms 1945. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11% 
Ave., Chicago 40 Published by Dartnell close 30th. N. I. A. A. statement on re- Type page, 7x10. Published bi-monthly 
Corp. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 8%x quest. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- pep. 20. Forms close 10th. Agency dis 
11%. Type page. 7x10 Published 15th lation, te — gg page, .ounts. 15-2 

lose Oth Agency discounts, $230; 4 pages, $180; 6 pages, $165. » s0°6 
+ _ Standard red, $75; bleed, $30 Circulation, 5,480. Rates— 
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BusIN Market ANALYZED BY 
Nit ( | h LOY 
\ ‘ H \ 

. " k M 
figures provide tl key to sales potentials. The mor 
OVees thi mor hachin services, mat rials. and 
) t needed Businesses with the yvreatest number of 
love s ro ( ntration ol buving powcr. Few 

‘ y* 7 

in selling to business have sufficiently large sales 

nizations to “sell” the entire market. 

Quvuatity Business Coveract 
Dun’s Review circulation among the large and medium 
companies makes it an ideal medium to reach this 
ncentrated market. The following figures are based on 

; ‘ 

inalysis of the entire circulation. They are not 

d on a survey, sample, or projection. 
reet Ratin 

Vv Vl 
( VU 
. 
} 

rm 


Top-Exrecutive Reapers—Buyinc INFLUENCES 


purchase of new products, equipment, supplies, ete., 
The 


person varies with organizational policy and top- 


olves action by many company officials. 
} 


eacn 


importance 


cutive interest. No hard and fast rule in the buying 


re permits direction of selling effort to any single group 


ndividuals. We all know, however, how close to all 
ities are the presidents of our own companies. Too 
juently we overlook their importance in the companies 


ire trying to sell. Presidents, and -top executives initiate, 


ider, select, as well as approve, purchases. Large ex 
machines, services 
quipment, naturally fall into their sphere of activity. 
AVORABLE AtTiTuDE oF Top Executives 


pucts AND REepuTATION 1s EssENTIAL, 


litures, whether for raw materials. 


Towarp Born 
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VOLUME MARKET 


Review, with an unusually high percentage (74°,) 


among titicd onicers en 


story a this decision-making ievel to 


circulation by ttle represents 


analysis. lt Is nol based on a 


cuon: 


blanket’ 


but 


Such officers must sign and other legal and time 


and 


‘T he s 


and 


} ] 
not only set, consider 


policy 


contracts. Chey on 


pass 


purchases that involve decisions. ofhcers are 
the iT 


essential factors in board decisions involving budget allow 


members of boards of directors therefore are 


ances, capital investments, changes in product designs, 


| 


materials used, etc. 


PresipeNnts ResPonp To ADVERTISING 


As a result of significant editorial content, the magazine 


receives thoughtful attention. This readership carries over 


to the advertising columns and provides unusual responsive 


ness for advertisers. Case histories collected over several 


show In- 


presidents, top execu 


years unusual results for diversified products. 

quiries follow circulation pattern 

Fewer 

non-productive responses and a higher rate of conversion 
) 


to sales. 


DUN’S REVIEW 


tives, larger companies—at comparatively low cost. 


Published Dun & Brapstreet, INe. 


: , : : : , 
290 Broadway ° ° ° New York 8, N. ¥ 
' 
REPRESENTATIVES 
I t rtisin hedule, call in f r 9 
resentatis tor details of the Dun’s Review story. Check on cost 
f ful nsistent g 
( t Herb H Ir D B } I I 
l ( ! 
c Cc ] wel 
: : foha 1 ® Cord Allan a 1 
“ ct " TT 
ew ; us Ml 14 } , yw Y L ." 
‘ PI ; 
v », « Alex Ir yo Br lw cw rk y 
a c Mick 
New Yor ( ( 1 Yoder Br iw New . p y 
W CARR. cccceveneseecese t J. f M Ss < r Cal 
} I ( 
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THOUSANDS THOUSANDS MILLIONS MILLIONS 
oT” 7 
' WORK STOPPAGES | 5 120! MAN-DAYS IDLE —_ 
| | | | } | 
a > —_— - _ — +— ——- + - — 4 —- —— +4 
| | | | l\/ | | | 
| | 1 + — 
5 | po -- te - 3 oo | | 100 
| | | 
| | ’ | | | 
2} — +--— - + _— —— + —— 2 | 
| | | | | | | 
| 80 — 80 
i} ; ‘ - + ——_+ ——+ —_—_—_——_+- " | 
i | | | 
| | | | 
| } | | | 
- . 2 | 
1916 1920 1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 1948 
VILLIONS MILLIONS 60 | | “TT 60 
5ST wnpyvcecDo | 
| WORKERS INVOLVED | cr | 
} | | 
, le 
13 
2 
—_—— 
! 
os a be A i i 4 A on @] ie) ." i. i i, * i | i " i i i A. ° 
1916 1920 1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 1948 1927 1930 1935 1940 1945 1948 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
Time 1 Page % Page % Page he } wae se eners. 268; finance, 2/1 Circulation, 36,790; (gross), 37,951. 
1 $140.00 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 others, 1,14 i ates— ' Plant operating men, 35,032; distribu- 
3 126 00 12 00 40 00 I in es 1 Page * Page % Page tors and salesmen, 1,311; others, 1,531. 
9 119.00 68.00 38.00 210.00 105.00 $ 52.50 “fe 3 simian Q9- 94 avec 0 
Standard red, $30; bleed, $5 6 190.00 100.00 52.50 meno —e : wees: re ox a ag ‘s : 
12 180.00 95.00 50.00 pages, $471; 6 pages, $456; 8 pages, $450; 
— — Southern States Feature Issues—l page, 12 pages, $425; 18 pages, $420; 24 pages, 
$250; % page, $135: % page, $75. $415; 12-% pages, $300; 12-14 pages, $157; 
La Maquina. Standard red, orange, yellow or blue, 12-% pages, $80. 
See Exports AND IMPORTS.) $70; bleed, 10% Standard (red), $70; standard blue, 
' green, orange, yellow, $80; bleed, $50. 


CCA 


MacRae’s Blue Book, 18 FE. Huron &St., 
Chicago 11. Est. 1893. For those who spe- 
cify or buy for railroads, city, state and 
government depts., public utilities, con- 
tractors, engineers, architects, steel mills, 


automobile factories, refineries, mines, 
furniture and woodworking plants and 
other industrials Trim size, 8%x10%. 
Type page, 7%x10 Published Apr. 15 
Forms close Dec. 15 Discounts, 15-0 
N.1.A.A. statement on request 

Circulation, 1947 edition, 17,646; (gross) 
17.031. Metal industries, 4,179; metal 
fabricators, 1,936; processing industries, 
3,903; utilities, 3,381; mines and quarries, 


mill and factory supplies, contractors, 


warehouses, 3,615; others, 632. 

Rates—1 page, $450: % page, $360; % 
page, $330; % page, $270; %& page, $19 
% page, $150. Inserts furnished by ad 
vertiser > page insert, $810; 4 page 
31.410 
Manufactorers’ News, 55 W Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1. Published by Manufac- 
turers News, [nc Est. 1912. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11% a pe page, 
7x10 Published 10th Forms close 25th. 
Agency discounts 15-0 Circulation 
Bat Rate 
Tim 1 Page % Page % Page 

l $195.00 $120.00 $ 70.00 

6 175.00 110.00 60.00 
13 150.00 90.00 52.50 
Standard red, $35: bleed, 10% 
Manufacturers Record, 109 Market Pl., 


Published by Manufacturers 
Co. Subscription, $3 Trim 

Type page, 7x10. Published 
Agency discounts, 


Baltimore 
Record Pub 
size, 8% x11% 
ith. Forms close 16th. 
15-2 

(gross), 9,499. 


Circulation, 5,386; Man- 


ufacturers, 2,336; utilities, 698; engineers 
and contractors 
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604; mfrs, agents, supply 





Mechanical Bngineering, 29 W. 39th St., 
New York 18. Published by The American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. Est. 
1907. Serves mechanical engineering pro- 
fession including A.S.M.E. membership 


and industry at large Subscription, $7 
Trim size, 8%x1l11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Ist. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 24,931; (gross), 30,9097. 
Mite metal industries, 9,658: mfge., other 
ndustries, 628; public utilities, trans 
portation and communications 1,389 
commercial and service, 860; professional] 
ervice 1,822; contracting and construc- 
tion, 558: educational 2,412: members of 
irmed forces 842 govt., 1,486; others 
794 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $2360.00 $192.00 $115.00 
140.00 180.00 110.00 
‘ 125.00 173.00 103.00 
i) 10.00 167.00 96.00 
2 295.00 160.00 90.00 
Island Positions 
Time Page % Page % Page 
1 $277.00 $295 00 $167.00 
f o.00 199.00 147.00 
12 225.00 185.00 135.00 
Standard red, blue, yellow, orange or 
green, $75; bleed, 20° 
For additional data see page 349 





Financial 
Bide 2 De - 


Michigan Manufacturer and 
Record, 812 Transportation 


troit 26, Mich Published by Manufac- 
turer Publishing Company Est 1907 
Subscription $5 Type page, 8x10% 
Published monthly. Forms close 25th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $100.00 $ 70.00 
6 170.00 95.00 65.00 
12 165.00 $0.00 60.00 

—_—_- 

i (by 
Mill & FPactory, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. Published by Conover-Mast 
Publications, Inc. Est. 1927. Trim size, 


8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Bleed page 
and insert size, 8%x11%. Published ist. 
Forms close 7th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


For additional data see back cover. 





Modern Industry, 347 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. Published by Magazines of In- 
dustry, Inc. Est. 1941. Subscription, 
$4. Trim size, 10%x13. Type page, 8%=x 
ll. Published 15th. Forms close 10th 
15-2. N.LA.A 


prec. Agency discounts, 
report on request, 
Circulation, 34,539;° (gross), 56,863. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $790.00 $430.00 $232.50 
6 720.00 395.00 215.00 
12 650.00 360.00 197.50 
Color, $110; bleed, 10%. 
oe 
CCA 
New Equipment Digest, Penton Bldg 


Cleveland 13, O. Published by Equipment 


Digest Publishing Co. Est. 1936. Trim 
size, 11%x16%. Type page, 10%4x15 5/6 


Published 5th. Forms close 7th. N. I. A. A. 
statement on request. Agency discounts 
15-2. 

Circulation, Mar., 1948, 57,110; (gross), 


61,059. Management, 14,465; purchasing 
5,794; production, design, maintenance 
37,067; others, 474. Rates— 
Times 2/9 Page 1/9 Page 
1 $300.00 $150.00 
6 250.00 1356.00 
12 230.00 125.00 
24 units of 1/9 page, $115 per unit; 3° 
units of 1/9 page, $110 per unit; 4§ 


units of 1/9 page, $105 per unit. Rates 
based on total number of unit space: 
(1/9 page) used within 1 year. 


For additional data see page 341 
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Blankets the Biggest Manufacturing Market 
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1.0/}am"" Sansiens 


POWER SAVING PRODUCTS ano POWE® 
MA CPSs OF ARAM BuO Cran MOLCENS TRANSMISSION 
maces an " om MACHINERY 


ais 










CIRCULATION 
Spring Edition 12,500 -- Fall Edition 12,500 


Complete Annual Circulation 25,000 
No Duplication Between the Two Circulation Lists 






Spe ee ee ees 


— 


| According to the latest census figures there are over 25,000 manufacturing 
. firms in this country who employ 50 men or over. These firms buy up to 
90% of all the equipment, products and supplies produced in this country. 
It is precisely these companies that make up the circulation of CONOVER- 
MAST PURCHASING DIRECTORY which gives you approximately 
| double the annual circulation of any other general buying directory. 
The circulation of CONOVER-MAST PURCHASING DIRECTORY is 
|| carefully selected among the 40,000 names that comprise the combined 
*| circulation of MILL AND FACTORY and PURCHASING. Each in- 
| dividual name is carefully analyzed and selected to make up the master 
list of 25,000 names that comprise the circulation list of CONOVER- 
MAST PURCHASING DIRECTORY. 

MILL AND FACTORY has a unique, pre-tested circulation in that it 
has been built by more than 1200 salesmen of industrial machinery and 
equipment working out of 150 “circulation offices” all over the country. 


They maintain the circulation of MILL AND FACTORY among the key 





INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF 


C-M PD 


The number of plants covered in each 


industry is as follows: 


Primary Metal Industries .......... 
Fabricated Metal Products.......... 
a, er 

Electrical Equipment . . 
Iransportation Equipment ..... 
Professional & Scientific Instrs.. 
Chemicals and Allied Products 
Petroleum and Coal Products... 
Rubber Products ..... sae atien 
Leather and Leather Products... . 
Stone, Clay, Glass Products 

Paper and Paper Products 

Lumber and Wood Products 
Furniture and Fixtures 

Textile Mill Products 

Food and Kindred Products 

Tobacco Manufacturers 

Apparel, etc. 

Printing and Publishing - 
Miscellaneous Mfg. Industries. . . . 


a 


Mines, Quarries, Gas & Oil Wells 

Public Utilities ..... 

Engineering and Consmiion Firms. 

Distributors, Exporters, Buying 
Organizations, and all other. . 

American Consulates in Important 
Cities throughout the World. 


TR ie com oom canada 


Total Annual Circulation.......... 


2,050 
4,391 
4,125 
1,150 
1,790 
520 
1,056 
302 
460 
610 
926 
501 
612 
545 
1,025 
,130 
83 
155 
55 
705 


N 
nN 


191 


500 


24,430 
286 


24,716 


executives who, as they know from constant contact, do the buying and 
specifying. PURCHASING covers the purchasing executives in every 
centralized purchasing department in industry today. These two publica- 
tions represent the key identified -buyers in manufacturing industries. 
These names are further classified by financial rating, type of industry 
and geographical location, so that the circulation lists for each edition of 
CONOVER-MAST PURCHASING DIRECTORY may be of the same 
kind and quality. 

Within each edition, one-half of the list contains operating officials, the 
other half of purchasing executives—thus covering all important buying 
elements in industry. Furthermore, when we sent out the new edition, we 
ask the recipient to hand over his old one to someone else in the plant 
rather than destroy it—an automatic intensification of circulation. 
Because CONOVER-MAST PURCHASING DIRECTORY is carefully 
designed to be of maximum use to the individual buyer—because it is 
sent to every important plant in the country, it is also of maximum use 
for the directory advertising of industrial advertisers. 


ADVERTISING RATES EFFECTIVE MARCH, 1948 


Advertising contracts are made for one year 
(Any two consecutive editions) 
One column inch (214” wide and 1” deep)... ..........000e eee: .. .$110.00 
($55.00 per issue) 
‘i ec ee era i'd eRe bh de bee we eae w eee Rel ae 146.00 
($73.00 per issue) 
Three inches ........ eels aes eke es bey Cade a oR mde acieiens 182.00 
($91.00 per issue) 
eee an de 6k a bb eh ee eee wae Bie kee athe bees 26.00 
($13.00 per issue) 
Advertisers are entitled up to eight bold face listings per edition for the first inch, and 
two additional bold face listings for each inch contracted for over the initial inch. 
Additional bold face listings over contract allowance, $3.00 each per edition. 
Bold face listings without display advertising, $6.50 each per edition. 
If space contracted for is divided, a charge of $3.00 per division, each edition is made. 
Minimum depth R.O.P. advertisements: 
One column 1 inch; 2, 3 and 4 columns 244 inches. 
Agency commission 15%; cash discount 2%—10 days. 


MECHANICAL REQUIREMENTS CLOSING DATES 


Column width, 244 inches. 


Column length, 11 inches. ne 
Full page size, 4 columns. Fall Edition, forms close August 15. 


Halftone screen, 110. 


Spring Edition, forms close February 15. 











Conoven-Mast Formerly Plant Purchasing Directory 
PURCHASING 
DIRECTORY 





333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago |, III. 

205 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 
Leader Bidg., Cleveland 14, Ohio 

5478 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
6432 Cass Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 

Paul Revere House, Bridgewater, Mass. 

333 Kent Rd., Bala-Cynwyd (Philadelphia) Pa 
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Nucleontiecs, West 42nd St., New York 
is, N. ¥ Published by McGraw-Hill ib- 
lishing Co Est 1947 Trin ze »% x8 
Type pag 1% xf I hed 15t! 
orn Sth pre mont Agency dis 

Cir 1,271 (gr 4.828. Mfs 
compar d ind i 67 tra 
por 


Pacifie Factory, 9 


Personnel Digest, p LaSal t Chi 
Cas | he | I M« 
} | 14 r . 
Type |} I ! 
\ r 
‘ 
T Page I é 4 Page 
$2 $ 0 $ 84.00 
237.00 142 79.00 
aa oo 13 0 > OO 
tandard color, $4 
Pinant Engineering, W ] 
} , ré 
d 
I > TY 
' 
Cir (Swern), 2S.075; t ed 
CCA, 
-_— 
1 1 


Production Equipment, 
sf ‘ ; I t ‘4 ‘ ; 
pace, 3%x4% Published lst. Forms 


Cir t I 87 OF ) 
88,111. Prod in rat 
I ‘ 1 TIlnit 
? $75.00 
r 70.0f 
12 67.50 





Purchasing, I ) St k 
17. Published b Conover! : 

rié } ‘ 7 . 

rin g K11% . x 
Published Ist. Forn ‘ e 15th. Agen 

Circulation 10,641; (gross), 11,676. Pur 
chasing Leents 8.464 companile and 
officia 1,048; othe 1.246. Rates based 
period 4 we s°48 5 $ 

' ‘£ . . s : 

: ‘ 4 I oR € = tt?) " ‘ ‘ 
. ss 
Qe . +o in 1 1 e« 
oral ‘ . $8 
) ed. $? 

F or , ‘ 


Screw Machine Engineering. 


(See Mera PRopUCING AND WorRKING IN 
DUSTRIES. ) 
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Supervision, 95 Madison Ave., New York 
16. Published by Supervision Publishing 
Co., Inc. Est. 1939. Subscription, $4. Trim 
ize, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 5th. Agency dis- 

int py Circulation (Swern), 46,- 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
t4 ( $257.00 $145.01 
} { 137.00 
18.00 121.00 
1 r vel Ww blue, $10 
eed, 15 


Surplus Record, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
} ro 6 Est. 1924. Published by T. P 
Scanlar Subscription, $2 Published 
Forms close 15th Trim size, 8x11. 


\L 


ed by 


16.284, 


Sweet’s File for the Mechanical Indus- 
tries, 119 W 40th St.. New York 18, 
N 





Y Compiled ind distributed by 
Sweet's Catalog Service, division of F 
Ww Dodge Corporation Est 1914 A 
bound file of manufacturers’ catalogs 
ised as a source of buying information 
bv the ‘ T cni ree t T nt ‘ | ra T nd 
? ntenance Revised annually and lent 
to qualified offices for one year Dis- 
tribution (Sworn), 9,000, ¢ engineers 
plant exe t é pur I ffi 

t pr irement fT nd bu ng 

I ‘ Catalogs n Sweet's Files 

of multiples of four pages 
'ypography and color printing as de- 
d Trim page size, 8%x11 in 
Charge include catalog design, or such 
istance i may be desired, print- 

ne, filing, distribution and use of con- 
dential distribution list No agency 
oO No cash discount For cat- 

logs in Sweet's File for the Mechanical 
Industrie: ncluding one extra color or 
first and last pages, complete service 
harges are a follow: 4-page catalog, 
$98 &-page catalog, $1 12-page cat- 
alog, $2,078; 16-page catalog, $2,626; 20- 
i catal $3,174 i pag talog 

: i ~> Page CAati e 4 if 32-page 
catalog, $4,818 Chares f other speci- 
itions on request. Note: combination 
rges for catalogs distributed also in 


ther Sweet's Files and for two or more 
talog in any number of files (See 
y ‘» 


Power Plant Design Ens 





Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 


turers, 461 Sth Ave New York 1 Pub- 
lished by Thomas Pub. Co Est. 1905. 
Single copy, $15 Trim size, 9x14. Type 
page, 7%x1l2% Published Dec Forms 
\ t No 1 for 39th (1949) edi- 
t \ discount 15¢ 
Circulation 37th edition 18,260; 
‘ 19.028, Mf "“ e- 
ler 810 retailers, 291; libraries, 
board of trade ete 634; exporters, 
780 U Ss buying dept’s 529; oth- 
er 889. Rate 1 col, 23%”, $87; 1 
=) ‘ ¢ j ; _ { 
s 1 $4 ‘ 9 (fu 
, @) $51 


Western Industry, 503 Market St., San 
Francisco 5, Calif Published by King 


Pu | 8 [rim size 84x 


11%. Type page, 7x10 Published 25th 
preceding. Forms close 5th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. N.1LA.A. report on re- 
quest 

Circulation, Apr., 1948, 8,303; (gross), 
8,902. Metalworking, 3,598: food, 1,303; 
chemical and mineral industries, 1,186; 





lumber, 570; others, 1,710 Rates—Less 
than 3 pages, $255; 3 page $240; 6 pages, 
$225; 12 pages, $200 

Standard red or orange, $55; bleed, 20% 





Best Safety Catalog and Directory, 75 
Fulton St., New York 7 Published by 
Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. Est. 1946. Sub- 
ecription. $5. Type page, 7x10. Published 
bi-annually. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
(Swern), 17,000, It 
Times 1 Page 14 Page % Page 
1 $525.00 $225.00 
4 433.00 186.00 
s 394.00 169.00 


l 
Standard red, blue, green, $52 


@ 


National Safety News, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6 Published by the Na- 








n ? Safety Council, Ine Est 1919 
Subscription, member, $4.50; non-mem- 
her $6.75 Trim ze Sx11l Ty page 
7x10 | hl hed t Fort ; 
\c ’ ‘ nite | 7 

Cire tion 24.770; xr 
( rpor - na nartnership 

Mie y 47' fat dir tor y 
y — ’ ex 
’ ; 
y y 4 , y 
x ‘ noir y tmy 9 
038 I 1.744 I 
pe p> ‘ 
g nn t ¢ 76.66 
' id ; r ° 
" ° 
Standard red, blu I n, $6 bleed 
CCA 
———— 
Occupational Hazards, 1249 Ontario St., 
Cleve nd 1. 2 Est l ‘ Trim size 


Rxlll 
Circulation Tar 1948, 19,191; (gross) 
20.560. Rates 
Time 1 Pag 1 Page % Page 
] $265.00 $160.00 $120.0! 
f 4 non 145.00 105.00 
1 »25.00 130.00 95.00 
Star rd red. $50: bleed, 10% 
Safety. 60 Fast 42nd & New York 17 
Published by Amer nM eum of Safet 
na ¢ eater New Yor Safety Coun 
| ? 7 S ) rinft y +2 | Pp 
7x10 Put hed montl I rr ri 
ott Ager d nt 5-2 Circul 
‘ y 9 e7 Rate 
Tin 1 Page I Pag 
=: £0 0 . inn s OF i 
f i2.nn an i on ni 
12 5.00 inn 15 


Safety Engineering, 75 Fulton St., New 
York 7. Published by Alfred M. Best Co., 
Ine Est. 1901. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th. Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation (Sworn), 15,050. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 4 Page % Page 
$200.00 $110.00 $ 67.00 

6 180.00 100.00 61.00 
12 170.00 94.00 57.00 


Color, $60; bleed, 10%. 





CANADA 


Canadian Industrial Equipment MWews, 
Gardenvale, Que. Can. Published by 
Nat'l. Bus. Publications, Ltd. Est. 1940 
Controlled. Trim size, 10%x13%. Type 
page, 9%x12%. Published ist. Forms 
close 23rd prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, March, 1948, 14,208; (gross) 
15,800 Rates per insertion, standard unit 
+, he inches d time, $56; 6 times 
$50.50; 12 times, $45 
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What Is [EN? 

Industrial Equipment News, in 1933, originated special- 
ized product news and information publishing. Today, it 
is edited and published by the same men who created 


this new idea in publishing which is now a firmly 
established type of service. 


Industry Wide Market 


Active Plant Operating, Engineering and Production Men 
in the larger, most active plants in all industries receive 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS. These readers are 
selected for their known interests in “Whats New” in 
products and product information to help them meet 
current plant operating and production problems. 


Editorial Policy and Direction 


Brief, factual. staff-written descriptions of all new and 
improved products for all departments, all functions and 
all divisions of industry as developed and released by 
their manufacturers each month. Digests of new cata- 
logues and product literature supplying added product 
source and product information are also included, All 
manufacturers are invited to continuously submit infor- 
mation of this sort to TE N’s editors for editorial use at 
no cost or obligation of any sort. 

Editor-in-chief is W. E. (Bill) Irish... engineering 
graduate of Cornell...with 15 years of plant operating 
experience and 15 years of describing product develop- 
ments as TE N’s editor from its start in 1933. 

J. W. Moss, managing editor, returned to LE N after 
active participation on the original building and later 
operation of the atomic bomb plant at Oak Ridge. Tenn. 


Circulation 


Industrial Equipment News is mailed, at their request. 
to more than 50,000 active plant and production men in 
the larger plants in all industries. This distribution is 
CCA audited and the current statement shows 84.9% 
specific plant operating titles in plants, 56.1% of which 
are rated at one million dollars and over. Periodi: 
circulation verification checks indicate that 95.5% in this 
selected group use Industrial Equipment News to find 
their current plant and production operating require- 
ments. Affiliation with Thomas Register of American 
Manufacturers permits continuous knowledge of and pro- 
vision for changes in this broad general industrial market. 


CEA 





INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


RODUCT INFORMATION SERVICE 


INDUSTRY'S ORIGINAL MONTHL 





THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Boston - Chicago - Cleveland - Detroit a. 
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sue § A Simple Method 


For Placing Current Information on Your 


= Products Where Active Operating, Engi- 
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Advertising 

Industrial Equipment News offers an oppor- 
tunity to promote sales of industrial products to 
operating men in known markets, as well as to 
“fish” for new markets now cropping out almost 
daily under today’s changing and shifting mar- 
ket conditions. Because Industrial Equipment 
News is strictly a product information service, it 
is used by its plant operating readers to look for 
current product needs, and low-cost standard 
1/9 page units of space (at $95 to $102 per in- 
sertion) are all that are needed for standard, 
effective advertising representation. In addition 
to the usual benefits of publication advertising, 
IE N’s use for buying in most instances auto- 
matically brings a plus value ... viz. . . . logi- 
cally developed SALES LEADS (inquiries) as 
tangible evidence of advertising value, sub- 
stantially and measurably offsetting its extremely 
low space costs. While first in its own field and 
still relatively a “youngster,” Industrial Equip- 
ment News already outstandingly leads the field 
of general industrial publications in the number 
of advertisers using it to “blanket” industry . . . 
with almost twice as many advertisers as any 
other publication of similar circulation, and an 


advertiser renewal rate averaging 76%. 


May we send you a copy of 


Industrial Equipment News 
and “The LEN Plan,” which is 
filled with helpful information 
about selling to industry. 


CCA! 


——_---— 


461 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
Los Angeles - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh 
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Industrial Canada, 67 Yonge 8t., Toronto. 


Subscription, 
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Published 
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7x10 


$4 
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Engineering & Industrial Catalogue, Manufacturing and Industrial EB - 
1253 MeGill College Ave., Montreal. Pub- ing, 78 Richmond West, Toronto. Pub- 
lished by Canadian Engineering Pubs., lished by Consolidated Press Ltd. Est. 
Ltd. Est. 1932. Trim size, 8%xll. Type 1923. Controlled. Trim size, 8%x11% 
page 7x10. Published Nov. Forms close Type page, 7x10. Published 13th. Forms 
Aug. 16. Agency discounts, 15-0. close 23rd prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 1947, 3,012; (gross), 3,960. Circulation, Sept., 1947, 4,014; (gross), 
Rates l age $175 . pages, $315; 3 4,557. Rates 
mages, $435; 4 pages, $54 
pas pas Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
- 1 $105.00 $ 60.00 $ 34.00 
H 90.00 50.00 28.00 
12 80.00 45.00 25.00 


red $30; bleed, 15 : 


Mew Bquipment News, 1253 McGill Col- 


GESSOERS, LUn8 _ lege Ave., Montreal, Que., Can. Published 
Circulation 6,357; (gross), 7,576. by Canadian Engineering Publications, 
Rates Ltd. Est. 1940. Controlled. Adv. unit, 1/9 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page pace, 3%x5. Published lst Forms close 
2100 00 @¢ enan @ 2: nn 17th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
° Ss a March, 1948, 11,857; (gross), 12,159. 
+4 90.00 50.00 < 1.00 tates—single unit, 1 time, $55; 6 times, 
be o0.00 $9.00 25.00 $45; 12*times, $40. 
Standard color, (red), $30; bleed, 25%. 
Industrial Bquipment Handbook, Garden- (CAB 
vale, Que Published by Nat'l Business 
Publications, Ltd. Type page. 4%x7% Outils et Accessoires, 2215 Gouin Blvd., 
Published July. Agency discounts, 15-2 W Montreal. Printed in French. Est. 
Circulation 3,083. Rates—1-3 pages, $60 1946. Controlled. Trim size, 8%x1l. Adv. 
‘-7 pages, $55; 8 or more pages, $50 unit 314x5. Published 15th. Forms close 
Standard color, $25; bleed, 10%. 5th. Agency discounts, none 
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single unit, $35; 6 times, $32.50; 12 

times, $30 
(CAB BNA 

Plant Administration, 481 University 
Ave., Toronto, Ont. Published by Mac- 
lean-Hunter Pub. Co. Est. 1942. Trim 
size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 20th. Forms close 5th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation, March, 1948, 

3,860; (gross), 4,289. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $115.00 $ 68.00 $ 42.00 
6 95.00 56.00 34.00 
12 85.00 47.50 28.00 

Standard red, $30; bleed, 15%. 


Shop, the National Newspaper of Used 
Equipment, Gardenvale, Que. Published 
by Nat'l Bus. Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1943. Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 9%x11%. Type page, 


8%x1l. Published 10th. Forms close 6th 

Agency discounts. 15-2. Circulation, 

March, 1948, 10,955; (gross), 11,013 

Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $106.00 $ 64.00 $ 37.00 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
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| . BI B k Preferred for Reference "y 
Mac Rae © ve 00 MacRAE'S BLUE BOOK is preferred 
for constant daily reference by thou- 
sands of important purchasing and 


The Complete Buying Guide specifying officials. For 54 years it 


has been the most complete, accurate, 











and easily accessible industrial pur- 


for Every Industrial Product chasing directory a// in one book. 


‘The “Cream of the Crop” 


No single edition of any industrial 
reference directory circulates to more 
than one in eleven of the 200,000 
manufacturers of America. MacRAE'S 
BLUE BOOK 18,000 circulation 
reaches four of those eleven within 
five years and is sent unfailingly to 
the “cream of the crop” of purchasing 
and specifying agents every year. 


Proved Accuracy 


The proved accuracy of this complete 
industrial directory of America is the 
result of unending compilation based 
upon time-tried experience. A large 
staff of especially trained personnel 
is continually at work checking, cor- 
recting, adding to and eliminating 
from the voluminous amount of data 
contained in each issue. 


Controlled Distribution 


Each year, 18,000 new copies are dis- 
tributed to 18,000 key purchasing 
and specifying officials in industrial 
America. This distribution is based 
entirely on buying power: that is, the 
capital rating of each company and 
its standing in industry. Each adver- 
tiser is assured that his message cir- 
culates to the largest units of his 
major market. 

Old copies are returned and re- 
ge distributed to a long waiting list of 
0 Efficient secondary firms. Redistribution of 

copies may continue for five successive 

years after publication. It is conserv- 

. atively estimated that over 75,000 

More Accessible pa are actually in service at any 


given time. 








1 Advertising Effectiveness 
= | 
ce. Lit ee Keyed advertisements have proved 
- in quality of inquiries—and resulting 
13 business in dollar volume per inquiry 
—that MacRAE'S BLUE BOOK main- 
_ tains a position of superiority and 
00 trust which is unique in the entire 
00 field of industrial advertising. 





00 In countless instances, purchasing 
agents to whom time is a precious 
commodity have stated their prefer- 
ence for this directory because the 
information is so quickly and easily 
secured. 


For advertising rates 
call your agency or 
write to MacRAE’S 
BLUE BOOK COMPANY 
18 E. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 


Your name in MacRAE'S BLUE BOOK 
is your most important advertising 
investment, 
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Editorial Authority 


The marine industry relies upon Marine 
Engineering and Shipping Review for 
news and data on marine developments, 
presented from the design, engineering 
and operating stand point. 

This editorial service is prepared by a 
staff of technically trained editors. The 
editors and business manager alike are 
graduate naval architects who have had 
actual shipbuilding experience, and who 
know the problems of the marine field 
first hand. 

That’s why marine men read Marine 
Engineering and Shipping Review as part 
of their day’s work. They use it to keep 
in touch with important trends and de- 
velopments in the industry . . . for prac- 
tical ideas suggested by editors who are 
familiar with their business. They look 
to its specialized contents for compre- 
hensive and authoritative coverage of the 
developments in marine design 
equipment tools and 
materials— information directly affecting 
their business. Many marine men keep a 
permanent file of back copies as part of 
their regular working equipment 

This intimate contact with marine men 
has been built for you by diligent edi 
torial efforts. It is an integral part of 


methods 


originate. 


Marine Engineering. If you want your 
advertising messages to travel with an 
editorial content that appeals to marine 
men... if you want them to know the 
merits of your products—the logical 
choice is Marine Engineering and Ship- 
ping Review, the specialized business pa- 
per of engineering authority and the 
leader in its field. 


Circulation Leadership 


Marine Engineering and Shipping Revieu 
reaches men with buying power in every 
marine center of the country. It is sub- 
scribed to and read wherever marine 
activity is pending or in progress, by key 
men in every major American shipyard 
building large merchant vessels . . . by 
officials in every United States Navy 
Yard, and in the Navy Department Bu- 
reau of Ships ... by important ship op- 
erators by key men in the United 
States Maritime Commission . .. by na- 
val architects and marine engineers .. . 
and by other technical personnel through- 
out the industry. This circulation lead- 
ership has been achieved through the 
editorial quality and authority which has 
attracted these men as subscribers and 
which has inspired reader attentiveness, 
interest and responsiveness . .. as shown 
by its high percentage of subscription 
renewals 


for the marine men 
who control and 
influence purchases 


Marine Engineering and Shipping Review provides a 
direct line of sales communication to the country’s major 
shipbuilders and ship operators . . . every United States 
Navy Yard . . . leading naval architects . . . engineering, 
operating and technical personnel throughout the marine 
field. More marine men pay each year to receive it than 
any other marine business paper. 

Advertisers in this publication thus place their product 
information before the industry’s pivotal men—focusing 
their marine selling where orders for marine products 


. . 

Advertising Acceptance 
Marine Engineering and Shipping Revieu 

whose advertisers are consistent adver- 
tisers—holds top-ranking position in vol- 
ume of advertising in the marine 
industry. In the first six months of 1948, 
it led its field in number of advertising 
pages by over 70 per cent. 


Marine Market Service 
Marine Engineering and Shipping Revieu 
offers to advertisers only, the following 
three invaluable business aids: 

l. The Weekly Bulletin of advance in- 
formation, published every Saturday for 
advertisers without extra charge, provides 
reliable authenticated news each week on 
new construction, reconditioning, repair 
work and other marine developments. 

2. The Marine Directory, published an 
nually, exclusively for advertisers, pro 
vides an authoritative list, compiled from 
original sources, of shipbuildnig and ship 
repair companies and their equipment 
and names of important officials. 

3. The Marine Outlook Letter, pub 
lished from time to time as news wat 
rants, flashes to advertisers. advance in 
formation of marine developments of 
sales importance. 

For rates, circulation breakdown and 
mechanical data, see listing in the marine 
section of this Market Data Book. 


Marine Engineering and Shipping Review 


(A Simmons-Boordman Publication) 


30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


105 W. Adams $t., Chicago 3, lil 
530 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14, Calif 


300 Montgomery St 





Washington 4,0. C 
Son Francisco 4, Calif 
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Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
1038 Henry Bidg., Seattle |, Wash 
2909 Maple Ave., Dollos 4, Texas ° 
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Marine, Shipbuilding 


(See also Boating) 








During the first half of 1948, the 
\merican maritime industry witnessed 

remarkable upturn in the volume of 
new ship construction, which increased 
to a volume greater than ever before 
in peacetime, according to Marine Engi- 
neering and Shipping Review. 

In July, merchant ship construction 
inder way in American shipyards to- 
taled 453 vessels having a deadweight 
tonnage of 1,728,923. This was an in- 
crease of 204% over the corresponding 

nth of 1947, and represented more 
than a quarter billion dollars in value. 


Prominent in the sharp upswing in 
ipbuilding during the first half of 
1948 was the tanker program which 
tarted in January. By the middle of 
July, contracts had been placed with six 
ards on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts 
or the construction of 50 tankers with 
deadweight tonnage of 1,428,000, 
ting $265,000,000. These contracts in- 
ided orders for 45 super tankers of 
nore than 26,000 deadweight tons each, 
‘our tankers of 18,000 tons each and 
e of 8,000 tons. Contracts were pend- 
ng in July for four additional tankers 
16,000 tons deadweight each. The 
nker building program for private 
terests alone was close to the 1% mil- 
n ton mark in July. 


Other large construction in progress 
cluded two bulk ore carriers, one re- 
gerated cargo vessel, two dredges, 
two ferries and one excursion boat. 
rge vessels of 1,000 deadweight tons 
ler construction in July 1948 totaled 
8 vessels of 1,392,413 deadweight tons. 
addition, there were on order 395 
sels of various types, mostly under 
000 deadweight tons each, which 
ided 336,510 tons to the shipbuilding 
gram. 


Prospects for further shipbuilding 
pansion are highlighted by pending 
ders for additional tankers, by the 
posed program of new passenger 
p construction and by the possibility 
a long-range cargo ship replacement 
gram. If this program is fully de- 
oped the expenditures for shipbuild- 
ng will total approximately $2 billion, 
l, with the corresponding naval con- 
iction program, will be sufficient to 
p existing shipbuilding facilities en- 
ed to capacity for the next four 


Passenger Vessels 


the beginning of a badly needed 
enger ship construction program, 
Maritime Commission has received 
for the construction of seven pas- 
rer liners. Five of these are 500-foot 
not combination passenger and car- 
vessels, each with accommodations 
189 passengers, for the round-the- 





world service of the American President 
Lines. The other two are 683-foot 224- 
knot liners, each with accommodations 
for 972 passengers, for the Mediterra- 
nean service of the American Export 
Lines. Bids for the APL ships were re- 
ceived on April 30 and those for the 
Export liners on June 2. These vessels 
will eost over $100,000,000 to build. 


The Maritime Commission is also con- 
sidering the construction of a 940-foot 
28-knot superliner to carry 2,000 pas- 
sengers in the North Atlantic service 
of the United States Lines. This vessel 
will have an emergency capacity of 
12,000 troops and be capable of attain- 
ing a speed of 33 knots. In addition, 
seven of the large steamship companies 
receiving operating differential sub- 
sidies from the Government have indi- 
cated to the Maritime Commission that 
they require at least 23 combination 
passenger and cargo vessels of various 
types. 


National Security 


By far the greatest part of the coun- 
try’s future shipbuilding activities will 
be the construction program planned by 
the Administration for national secur- 
ity. The immediate requirements of the 
merchant marine as a vital auxiliary 
of the Armed Forces outlined by the 
Secretary of the Navy on April 8, in- 
volve the construction of 50 passenger 
ships suitable for conversion to troop 
transports, having potential troop- 
carrying capacities ranging from 2,000 
to 10,000 troops each, and 170 super- 
tankers of 20 knots speed. 

These are the requirements not of the 
Navy alone but of the whole National 
Military Establishment and they carry 
the approval of the President. Already 
the Congress has provided construction 
funds for the Maritime Commission 
amounting to $100,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1949, so that this program can be 
started. This, however, is only the be- 
ginning. The program covering the con- 
struction of badly needed passenger 
ships and tankers will be followed by 
a long-range cargo ship replacement 
program designed to replace the slow- 
speed standardized war-built cargo ves- 
sels as they become obsolete with mod- 
ern efficient dry-cargo vessels designed 
for special needs. 


In its last regular session the Eight- 
ieth Congress passed appropriation 
bills for both merchant and naval ship- 
building. The legislation for merchant 
shipbuilding provided $75,000,000 for 
new ship construction, $29,000,000 for 
betterments and reconditioning, and ex- 
tended until Sept. 30, 1948 the Mari- 
time Commission’s right to commit $99, 
000,000 left over from 1948 funds for 
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new construction, reconditioning, and 
betterment. This makes a total of $174,- 
000,000 available for tonnage replace- 
ment. 

The funds now available enable the 
Maritime Commission to start its long- 
delayed passenger ship program, The 
new legislation also gives the Commis- 
sion authority to complete the recondi- 
tioning of the Matson liners Mariposa 
and Monterey. 


Naval Construction 


On June 17, 1948, Congress passed a 
Navy appropriation bill calling for ex- 
penditures of $3,749,059,250 for naval 
operations and new construction in the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1948. 

Included in the appropriations were 
$6,000,000 to begin building the world’s 
largest aircraft carrier, estimated to 
cost more than $124,000,000. This car- 
rier is to be a high-speed, flush-deck, flat 
top measuring 1,030 feet at the water- 
line. It will develop 280,000 horsepower, 
and will have a speed of 33 knots. Other 
vessels under construction or to be 
built with the funds provided include 
one Essex type carrier, three heavy 
cruisers, two light cruisers, two “killer” 
ships displacing between 5,500 and 7,000 
tons to cost from $34,000,000 to $40,- 
000,000 each, four large destroyers dis- 
placing more than 2,500 tons each to 
cost $26,000,000 per ship, and 14 sub- 
marines and six other vessels. Funds 
are also included to keep 277 first-line 
combat ships and 486 auxiliary com- 
batant vessels in operation. These are 
in addition to a total reserve of 1,879 
inactive vessels of which 664 are classed 
as major fighting ships. According to 
Senator Leverett Saltonstall the Navy 
actually would spend $5,558,000,000 
during the fiscal year of 1949, because 
of unused funds from previous years 
plus use of wartime reserves and stocks. 


U.S. Merchant Fleet 


According to the National Federation 
of American Shipping, the American 
merchant fleet in July, 1948, included 
1175 privately-owned and operated 
ships, an increase of 172 vessels during 
the first half of the year. In the same 
period, the number of government- 
owned ships chartered to private opera- 
tors declined by 468. Government- 
owned general agency vessels declined 
from 109 to 11. A total of 660 vessels 
were on bareboat charter to private 
owners and operators as of July 1, com- 
pared with 1,128 on Jan. 1. A total of 
1,595 ships were in reserve on July 1, 
1948, of which 1,519 were built during 
World War II and 66 were over-age 
vessels. The first group included 1,499 
dry cargo ships and 20 tankers and the 
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Number and Tonnage of Steel, Self-Propelled Merchant Vessels Over 2,000 
Gross Tons Built in United States Shipyards 

















Cargo Passenger-Transport Tanker Total 
Dead- 

Gross Deadweight Gross weight Gross Deadweight Gross Deadweight 
Year No. tons tons No. tons tons No. tons tons No. tons tons 
1914... 17 87,585 130,278 1 2,662 800 8 44,917 67,222 26 135,164 198,300 
1915... 17 88,262 131,388 3 19,987 12,600 4 20,088 29,862 24 128,337 173,850 
Re 49 200,824 299,623 1 6,063 7,480 24 163,068 246,953 74 369,955 554,056 
92 413,602 627,002 1 10,206 9,940 32 218,312 314,225 125 642,120 951,167 
1918. aa 375 1,508,003 2,282,585 5 29,736 24,297 34 231,890 339,368 414 1,769,629 2,646,250 
rr 679 3,086,207 4,680,321 2 10,285 10,650 42 273,392 394,713 723 3,369,884 5,085,684 
1920 375 1,758,086 2,695,753 12 99,911 111,000 80 537,548 778,027 467 2,395,545 3,584,780 
1921 57 316,909 485,418 22 256,436 243,380 104 786,081 1,158,053 183 1,359,426 1,886,851 
1922... 10 78,442 155,680 3 41,293 34,384 6 48,289 70,653 19 168,024 260,717 
1923.. 9 67,582 110,410 7 33,947 26,110 2 15,513 23,420 18 117,042 159,940 
1924 4 34,016 48,450 7 43,740 19,758 1 6,546 10,544 12 84,302 78,752 
1925. 9 65,066 92,200 3 18,850 11,470 nae i<Guiaae -weebeen 12 83,916 103,670 
1926 2 16,302 25,625 5 28,789 15,880 1 8,952 15,262 8 54,043 56,767 
1927 9 72,936 104,300 7 51,294 27,459 3 30,470 49,752 19 154,700 181,511 
1928 aa < obree eer 3 44,190 37,400 4 27,726 44,086 7 71,916 81,486 
1929 5 32,603 49,200 2 23,614 19,800 1 9,096 15,180 8 65,313 84,180 
1930 2 15,824 24,000 5 50,311 39,269 11 97,365 161,219 18 163,500 224,488 
1931 ions ae 9 108,968 85,413 5 41,981 69,528 14 150,949 154,941 
| ee 2 16,122 21,800 a: = |, Se eee 15 145,470 104,372 
1933 , : 44 © Giger Bae ke ltwewen + 49,527 32,367 
1934 2 9,544 15,180 Wauae ‘thevwe wat anata , 2 9,544 15,180 
iii¢ccas «ss  i«ec6es osenes oe Wescos 2 19,022 29,760 2 19,022 29,760 
cis ~c6%  S000cK i e@eneh os eeswer cusens 8 63,428 104,860 8 63,428 104,860 
1937 ae or 15 121,852 191,929 15 121,852 191,929 
1938 6 39,196 56,100 ; ‘ 18 142,170 227,982 24 181,366 284,082 
1939 14 91,560 128,484 3 30,063 20,436 11 119,429 193,112 28 241,052 342,032 
1940 31 227,275 334,660 6 68,943 61,222 16 148,509 238,352 53 444,727 634,234 
1941... 61 423,022 597,943 6 58,107 56,515 28 267,979 434,039 95 749,108 1,088,497 
1942.. 652 4,678,880 6,842,689 11 101,847 81,290 61 612,121 982,381 724 5,392,848 7,906,360 
1943 1,410 10,103,245 14,921,082 20 219.760 180,047 231 2,162,624 3,420,405 1,661 12,485,629 18,521,534 
1944 1,175 8,455,475 11,857,797 48 461,291 330,311 240 2,486,397 3,954,957 1,463 11,403,163 16,143,065 
1945 807 5,336,152 7,206,201 46 509,163 311,046 188 1,769,583 2,787,397 1,041 7,614,898 10,304,644 
1946 66 487,354 728,583 9 76,719 84,667 8 81,633 120,900 83 645,706 934,150 
1947 27 150,603 217,399 8 73,664 66,815 1 13,365 27,928 36 2,37632 312,142 

Marine Engineering and Shipping Revi 
second group 60 freighters and six Aggociati Navy Industrial Association (Geo. 
tankers. The active fleet, including pri ociations M. Tisdale, Secy., 1230 6th Ave., New 
vate and government-owned, totaled American Merchant Marine Institutes York). 
an eee = ” eae M4 bers ‘einai The Propeller Club of the United 
. “13: merican Fower boat Assn., Ameri- States, 17 Battery Pl., New York. 

1947 Shipbuilding can Security Bldg., Washington, D. C. . 


A total of 216 vessels of 313,360 gross 
tons and 356,424 deadweight tons were 
completed in American shipyards in 
1947, according to Marine Engineering 
and Shipping Review. This output in- 
cluded 40 vessels, each over 2,000 gross 
tons, and four large seagoing dredges. 
The 40 vessels over 2,000 gross tons rep- 
resent a tonnage of 257,584 gross tons 
and 336,141 deadweight tons, fitted with 
$21,620 horsepower of propulsion ma- 
chinery. 

Most of the production was concen- 
trated upon cargo ships, with 27 of this 
type finished, having a combined ton- 
nage of 150,608 gross tons and 217,399 


deadweight tons, with propelling ma- 
chinery totaling 205,790 horsepower. 
Only one tanker was completed, the 


Ulysses, now the largest in the world, 
of 13.365 gross tons and 27,928 dead- 


weight tons. 


As in 1946, a number of vessels were 
completed for foreign account. A total 
of 13 cargo ships, or 50 per cent of the 
total of this type produced, were built 
for foreign-flag operation in 1947. 
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American Society of Naval Engi- 
neers, Navy Departmert, Washington, 
D. C. 


Diesel Engine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, 2 West 45th St., New York 
City. 

National Assn. of Engine & Boat 
Manufacturers, Inc., 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York. 


National Outboard Assn., 
Wells St., Chicago. 


National Federation of American 
Shipping, Washington, D. C. 


201 N. 


Shipbuilders Council of America, 21 
West St., New York. 


Society of American Shipbuilders 
and Designers, 97 East Howard St., 
Quincy, Mass. 


United States Naval Institute, An- 
napolis, Md. 


The Society of Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers, 29 W. 39th St., 
New York. 


Lake Carriers’ Association, Rocke- 


feller Building, Cleveland, O. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements. 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 


American Marine Engineer, The, 132 3rd 
St.. S&S. E., Washington 3, Pub- 
lished by Nat'l Marine Engrs. Benef. 
Ass'n. Est. 1907. Subscription, $1.50. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7% x10. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 15th. Agency 
liscounts 15-2 Circulation (Swern), 


20,750. Rates 





Times 1 Page % Page 1 Pare 
1 $175.00 $117.00 $ 60.( 
6 150.00 103.00 55. 
12 125.00 100.00 51. 
Standard red, orange, yellow or blue, 


$40; bleed, $10. 


Better Shipping Manual, 
(See FREIGHT TRANSPORTATION) 
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Boat and Equipment News, Work-Roat 
Edition, 224 E. 41st St., New York 17. Pub- 
lished by Boat Statistics & Publishing 
Co., Inc. Est. 1939. Trim size, 8%x11. 
Td og page, 7x10. Published bi-monthly, 
Feb. Ist. Forms close 15th prec. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Oct., 1947, 

19,565; (gross), 20,914. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $360.00 $190.00 $120.00 
280.00 150.00 90.00 


1 page, 6 consecutive issues, $250. 
Standard colors, $75; bleed, 15%. 





Boston Marine Guide, 156 State St., Bos- 
ton 9. Published by Edwin J. Lang. Est. 
1919. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 22x28. 
Published Saturday. Forms close Thurs- 
day. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
1,000. Rates open—$2 per column inch; 
regular, $1.50 per column inch. 





Coast Marine Directory, 110 Market St., 
San Francisco 1, Calif. Published by 
Jack Piver. Est. 1944. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 6%x8. Type page, 4x6%. Pub- 
lished annually. orms close Dec. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 3,000. Rates—l page, $90; 
page, $50. 


Standard color, 15%; bleed, 15%. 





Diesel Engineering Handbook. 
(See DIESEL INDUSTRY.) 





Diesel Power & Diesel Transportation. 
(See DigseEL INDUSTRY.) 


@ 


Log, The, 121 Second St., San Francisco, 
5, Oalif. Published by Miller Freeman 
Publications. Est. 1923. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 9%x12%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 30th preceding. Forms close 

10th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, 3,545; (gross), 4,012. Ship- 
building and repair companies, 269; ship 
i i 735; merchant 








perating companies, 
marine officers, 1,445; marine supplies 
nd equipment, 332; allied marine indus- 
tries, 248: U. S., 117; others, 116. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $200.00 $130.00 $ 80.00 

°7 165.00 110.00 70.00 
*13 135.00 $0.00 65.00 
Standard red, green, blue or yellow, $50; 
bleed, $25. 





*The 7th and the 13th insertions pro- 
vide for space in the Statistical ear 
Book Review. 


cw 


Marine Age, 75 West St., New York 6. 
Published by Gardner Pub. Corp. Est 
1927. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 56th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation, March, 1948, 3,831; (gross), 





1100. Ship operating companies, 2,060; 
pbuilding companies, 807; government 
partments, 297; others, 706. Rates— 
mes 1 Page % Page % Page 

$180.00 $100.00 $ 60.00 
150.00 80.00 45.00 
‘3 140.00 75.00 40.00 


andard color, $40. 





Merime Catalog and Buyers’ Directery, 
Church St., Rew York, 7. Published by 
mmons-Boardman Pub. Corp. Bst. 1942. 
m size, 8%x1l. Type page, 7x10. 
ished biennially —current' edition 
8-49. Agency discounts, 15-2 


reulation, controlled (1946-47 edi- 

(Sworn), 5,750. Shipbuilding and 
1ir companies,1,680; ship operating 
panies, 1,762; professional men, 231 
rine supplies and equipment, 769; U. 
277; others, 769. Rates per page— 
age, $350; 2 pages, $315; 3 pages, $280; 
ages, $245: 8 pages, $210; 12 pages, 
) PF aaa $180; % page, $195; 


e 


Red, orange, green, blue, $80. Bleed ac- 
cepted only on first and last pages of 
adv. of 8 or more pages, run of book; 
10% discount on catalog of 8 or more 
pages, if furnished by advertiser. 


For additional data see page 386. 





Marine Diesel Handbook, 192 Lexington 
Ave., New York 16. Published by Diesel 
Publications, Inc. Price, $7 per copy. Trim 
size, 6x9. Type page, 4x7. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,000. Rates—1 
page, $175; additional pages, $150. 

— red, yellow or blue, $60; bleed, 





Marine Digest, 106 Columbia St., Seattle 


4, Wash. Published by Fred W. Geibel. 
Est. 1922. Subscription, $2. Trim _ size, 
10%x14. Type page, 9x12. Published 


every Saturday. Forms close 10 days pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 


tion, 3,087. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $ 78.00 $ 48.00 
12 100.00 65.00 40.00 
24 85.00 55.00 30.00 
52 75.00 45.00 25.00 


Standard color, $30. 


@ 


Marine Engineering and Shipping Re- 
view, 30 Church St., New York 7. Pub- 
lished by Simmons-Boardman Publish- 
ing Corp. Est. 1878. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 17th. Forms close 28th. Agency 
discounts, 15% on display space and color 
if paid in 30 days. 2% ten days. N.LA.A. 
statement on request. 


Circulation, 6,424; (gross), 7,494. Ship- 
building and ship repair companies, 793; 
ship operating companies, 625; merchant 
marine officers, 2,860; professional men, 
295; marine supplies and equipment, 616; 
allied marine industries, including Navy, 
480; others, 484. 





Advertising rates—1l page, $290: 3 
pages, $245; 6 pages, $220; *%12 pages, 
$200; *24 pages, $180; *36 pages, $170. 

Standard colors, red, blue, green 


orange, yellow, $60; bleed, $35. 
*15% discount on three year contracts. 
For additional data see page 370 





Marine Journal, 6 Beekman St, New 
York 7. Published by Primrose Pub. Corp. 


Est. 1878. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
16th. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,245. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 

1 $180.00 $100.00 $ 70.00 

6 150.00 80.00 50.00 
12 125.00 75.00 45.00 
Standard color, $50; bleed, $15. 
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Marine News, 26 Water St., New York 4. 
Published by New York Marine News Co., 
Inc. Est. 1914. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 6,196; (gross), 7,008. Ship- 
building and repair companies, 705; ship 
operating companies, 520; merchant ma- 
rine officers, 3,413; marine supplies and 


equipment, 578; others, 1,007. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $280.00 $150.00 $ 95.00 
6 200.00 110.00 65.00 
12 180.00 95.00 55.00 


Standard red, blue or orange, $60. 
For additional data see page 387. 





Marine News Annual Directory, 26 Water 
St.. New York, 4. Published by New 
York Marine News Co., Inc. Type page, 
3%x7. Published annually, July, 1949. 
Forms close March 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates—1 page (color sec- 
tion), $200; 1 page (Naval Supplement), 
$150; 1 page (run of book), $125; % page, 
$75; % page, $45. 

Bleed, $25. 
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Marine Progress, 90 Broad St., New York 
‘ . ttt of Sot ess, Ino. 

st. a m size, x ° pe page, 
7x10. Published ist. orms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation, Apr., 1948, 3,274; (gross), 
3,768. Operating companies, 1,352; ship- 
building and ship repair companies, 907; 
others, 1,024. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $100.00 $ 60.00 
6 160.00 85.00 50.00 
12 145.00 80.00 45.00 
Standard color, $35; bleed, $20. 
CCA 
Maritime Reporter, 80 Broad St., New 


York 4, N. Y. Published by Maritime Ac- 
tivity Reports, Inc. Est. 1939. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Type page, 7x10. Published ist 
and 15th. Forms close 1 week preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation, Nov., 1947, 8,919; (gross), 
9,216. Shipbuilding and ship repair com- 
panies, 2,505; operating companies, 3,846; 


others, 2,559. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 1/6 Page 
1 $185.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 
6 165.00 95.00 55.00 
12 150.00 80.00 45.00 
24 140.00 75.00 40.00 


Standard color, $75. 





Master, Mate and Pilot, 15 Moore St., New 


York 4. Published by Nat’l Org. Masters 
Mates and Pilots of America. Est. 1938. 
Subscription, $1 Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 6%x9%. Published 1st. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Swern), 9,000. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 
4 112.50 65.00 35.00 
12 100.00 65.00 30.00 
Motorship, 192 Lexington Ave. New 
York 16. Published by Diesel Pubs., Inc. 
Est. 1916. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. 


Circulation, 3,736; (gross), 4,809. Ship- 
building and repair companies, 293; ship- 
operating companies, 470; merchant ma- 


rine officers, 1,169; marine supplies 
equipment, 565; allied marine auelee 
81; others, 768. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pe 
, age 
1 $200.00 $115.00 $ 66.00 
6 180.00 108.00 60.00 
12 162.00 100.00 55.90 


Standard red, blue or yellow, $55; bleed, 
70+ 





Nautical Gazette, 20 Vesey St., New York 


7, Published by John’ C Broderi 
) oe ck. 
Est. 1871. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
4x11%. Type page, 74x9%. Published 


10th. Forms close ist. Agence 
s st. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 6,318. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $180.00 $ 95.00 $ 60.00 
6 160.00 85.00 50.00 
12 135.00 70.00 40.00 
Standard color, $60; bleed, $20. 
New York Maritime-Register, 11-15 
Moore St., New York. Published by 
World’s Maritime News Co. Est. 1869. 
Subscription, $50. Type page, 9% x12. 


Published Wednesday. Forms close Tues- 


day. Agency discounts, 10-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $9600 $650.00  § 30.00 
18 72.00 40.00 22.00 
26 66.00 36.00 20.00 
52 54.00 28.00 15.00 
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Pacific Marine Review, 500 Sansome St., 
San Francisco 11, Cal. Published by 
James S. Hines Publishing Co. Official 
paper, Pacific American Steamship Assn. 
Est 1904 Subscription, $2. Trim _ size, 
8%4x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forn close 15th. Agents discounts, 15-2 
ulation, 3,853; (cross), 4,699. Ship- 
repair companies, 450: 
merchant 


Cir 
building and 


ship operating companies 445 

marine officer 1,529: supplies, 461; U. &S., 
139; others, 534 Rat bi ised on amount 
of space used in one yea l page, $200; 
3 pages $180: 6 pages, $150: 12 pages, 
$135; 24 pages, $125 

Color, 30%; bleed, 20%. 


Shipping Register, 405 Sansome St., San 
Francisco 11, Calif. Published by Under- 
writers Report Inc Est. 1919 Sub- 
scription, $3. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Saturday Forms close Wednesday 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 1,844 
Rates 
Times % page 

1 : 00 


1 Page % Page 
. f Se ¢ 4 nn 


1 00 2 


00 16.00 


Ship's Manual, 20 Vesey St., New York 7 
ished J \ Broderick Est. 1943 
Trim size, 84x11 Type page, 7 %x9% 
i I a J Or cl e Nov 5th 
(gency é nt 2 Circulation 
iswern), 5.4044), Kates l page, $3: leo 
e, $1 | $70 
ra red } eres r 1] Ww $7 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 


turers. 

(See MANUFACT NG INDUSTRIES. ) 
Waterways Journal 619-20 Chemical 
Bide., St. Louis 1. Published by Donald 
I Wright Est. 1887 Subscription, $5 


Published Satur- 
Agency 
(Sworn), 


Type page, 8%x11% 
day. Forms close Av yednesday. 
dis unt non { ulation, 
2.825. Rates— 
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Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $135.00 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 
2 120.00 65.00 35.00 
26 110.0% 60.00 32.50 
52 100.00 55.00 30.00 


Standard red, yellow, blue or orange, 
$50; bleed, $20 


Waterways Magazine, 607 Empire Blde., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Published by John W. 
Black. Est. 1919. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Published 
ist. Forms close 16th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 4,428. Rates-——1 page, 
$200: 6 pages, $150; 12 pages, $120. 
Standard solor. $25: bleed, 10% 


The Work Boat, combined with Southern 
Marine Review, 624 Gravier St., New Or- 
leans 12, La. Published by H. L. Peace 
Publications. Est. 43. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 9x12 Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 5th Forms close 5th preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 


on tes— 


(Sworn), 3.722. Ka 


Times 1 Page %*% Page % Page 
l $200.00 $110.00 $ 58.00 
165.00 91.00 48.00 
125.00 75.00 49.00 

Standard color, $35; bleed, 10%. 





Woerld Ports. 
ee Pot AND HIARBOR FACILITIES. ) 


CANADA 


CARE 


Canadian Shipping and Marine Engi- 
neering News, 481 University Ave., To- 
ronto 2, Ont. Published by Maclean- 
Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1911. Subscrip- 
tions, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 28th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Mar., 


18, 2.298; (gross), 2,615. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 656.00 $ 35.00 
6 87.50 50.00 28.00 
12 75.00 43.75 25.00 


Standard red and blue, $30; bleed rate, 
15%. 





‘Canadian Sunmapevtatien. 
See RAILROADS.) 


Capt. Lillie’s Coast Guide, A106 Marine 
Bidg., Vancouver, Canada. Published by 
Progress Publishing Co., Ltd. Est. 1936 
Controlled. Trim size, 7x10. Type page, 
6x8%. Published every second year; 8th 
edition, Jan., 1949. Agency discounts, 








15-0. Circulation, 6,000. Rates—1l1 page, 
$90; % page, $50; % page, $27 


ety 


Harbour and Shipping, Marine Bldg. 
Vancouver, B. C. Published by Progress 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1918. Type page, 7x 
10. Published 15th. Forms close 8th 
\gency discount 15-0. Circulation, Mar 


1948, 988; (gro es). 4 033. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 28.00 15.00 
6 45.00 25.00 13.50 
12 40.00 22.00 12.00 


Standard color, $20; bleed, 15%. 


Wa 


Shipping Register & Shipbuilder, 1434 S$ 
Catherine St., W., Montreal. P ublish. c 
by H R. Pic kens. E st. 1917. Type page, 


7x1 Published 15th Forms close list 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 

Sept., 1947, 2,033; (gross), 2,187. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$110.00 $ 65.00 $ 37.5 

6 90.00 47.50 26.00 
12 80.00 42.50 23.0 


Standard color, $25; bleed, 10%. 
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Materials Handling 


(See also Distribution Services; Freight Traffic) 





Because of the highly controversial nature of 
the materials handling field, the Market Data Book 
retained an authority to outline its fundamental 
onsiderations. He ts I. M. Footlik, mechanical 
engineer and assistant to the vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing, Ekco Products Co., 
Chicago. Mr. Footlik is president of the Midwest 
Materials Handling Society and an instructor at 
the Illinois Institute of Technology. 


Private enterprise is entering a period 
of dynamic competition and consumer 
demand for quality merchandise at 
lower cost. Therefore, industry has 
been looking for a quick means of re- 
ducing costs decisively. 


In the past major reduction in pro- 
duction costs was achieved by improved 
mechanization of specific processing 
operations. Generally speaking, few in- 
dustrial operators have realized the 
existence of the many materials han- 
dling problems in their plants, and what 
a high-cost factor these problems are. 
“It is estimated that 22% of the cost 
of manufacturing on the average is 
due to the handling of materials.” (Al- 
ford, Principles of Industrial Manage- 
ment.) 


“Materials handling,” has often been 
misused and misinterpreted; since it 
represents a broad field, it is difficult to 
define. In its simplest form it can be 
considered any kind of materials moved, 
processed, assembled, or distributed. 
Materials handling is usually identified 
with the following words: lift, push, 
carry, hold, transport, stack, dump, 
place, position, assemble, roll. 


Materials handling improvements 
make working conditions easier, safer, 
and more efficient. It has such a wide 
range that it can be seen everywhere 

nd figures in the cost of every item 

at is purchased. 


Divisions of Function 


The first division of materials hand- 
g is movement, which is usually iden- 

tified with materials moved to or from 
plant, mine, store, warehouse, or ter- 
nal. A plant movement example 
uld be the temporary storage of raw 

materials and movement of these mate- 
ls to the processing line. 


(he second division involves process- 
Manufacturing processes such as 
heat-treating, painting, drying, and 
ing, as performed on materials 
veling through the processing oper- 
ns on mechanical conveyances, are 
ical, 
‘he third division involves assembly; 
could be identified as the assembly 
parts in progressive stages. Out- 
ding examples are the assembly 
mthod of putting automobiles together 
a the assembly of a magazine by 
mechanical means. 


The fourth division, distribution, is 
probably the most familiar, since it 
brings the raw or finished materials 
directly to the door of the user or dis- 
tributor. 


Materials handling efficiency is meas- 
ured in terms of comparative cost for 
the amount of time and manpower re- 
quired to handle a predetermined bulk 
of material commonly known as a unit 
load. Use of mechanical materials han- 
dling equipment has been known to ef- 
fect reductions in handling cost as high 
as 98%. It has been said that “muscle 
money” spent for materials handling is 
gone forever unless some of it is spent 
for equipment for which there is a 
salvage value. 


The objective in materials handling is 
to transport materials from point to 
point without retrogression, with a min- 
imum of transfers, and deliver them to 
their appropriate work places or pro- 
duction centers with the rhythm needed 
to avoid congestion, delays, or unneces- 
sary handling. Handling does not add 
value to the product but does increase 
its cost. 


Handling Time 


First consideration should be given 
to handling time, which is the time re- 
quired to transport materials from one 
place to another. All materials handling 
equipment has been designed to move 
materials; therefore, its highest effici- 
ency is obtained when it is moving mate- 
rials instead of waiting to be loaded or 
unloaded. Maximum economy is _ ob- 
tained in handling materials when the 
handling time of equipment and labor 
is reduced to a minimum. 


For example, in many parts of the 
country bulky items, and especially 
lumber, are moved with an automotive 
type straddle truck designed to pick up, 
transport, and release a load in one or 
two minutes. Handling time saved by 
use of these trucks and other mechani- 
cal equipment is 90%, with a 70% re- 
duction in cost. 


The development of the unit load has 
gone far to reduce the amount of time 
it takes to unload motor trucks, freight 
cars, and ships. In many instances the 
fines saved by unloading a freight car 
within the time limit required by the 
railroads before charges are made 
against the receiver of the material 
have more than offset the cost of pre- 
paring the unit load. The use and effi- 
ciency of time-saving equipment de- 
pend upon the terrain and materials 
handled. 
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Unit Loads 


Unit loads are usually of a_ size 
which, when multiplied, will fit stan- 
dard shipping facilities. The size and 
weight of the unit load is governed by 
the types of equipment used for han- 
dling. The larger the unit load, the more 
economically it can be handled. This is 
true whether it is a single unit or a 
grouping of a number of small units. 
For example: A man would not be asked 
to carry a package weighing 10 lbs. if 
he could carry four or more of these 
packages at one time, thereby reducing 
the number of trips, fatigue, time, and 
cost. 

Recent years have seen development 
of mechanical equipment capable of 
handling unitized loads, including heavy 
and bulky items. Because the use of 
hand and mechanical handling equip- 
ment is not universal, however, a ship- 
per cannot always forward a heavy unit 
load to its destination because of the 
receiver’s lack of proper unloading 
equipment. 

Many industries have inaugurated the 
use of the pallet. This is a platform de- 
signed to be lifted or hoisted by mechan- 
ical equipment and which is strong 
enough to support a unit load. Pallets 
are made of wire, paper, sheet steel, 
and wood. Many suppliers and users 
have developed pools so that pallets can 
be exchanged by shippers of unit loads. 

Some suppliers have developed boxes 
and skids of such a nature that they 
can be handled by mechanical equip- 
ment. Work has also been done on de- 
velopment of unit loads with recesses 
similar to a pallet. Special types of 
power equipment have been developed 
for handling unit loads without the use 
of pallets. 

The unit load has made industrial 
packaging part of the materials han- 
dling field, and much credit for its de- 
velopment goes to the manufacturers 
and distributors of tools for taping, 
strapping, glueing, wiring, and stitch- 
ing packages. It has also made it pos- 
sible to ship more tonnage with the 
same conveyance equipment. 


Performance 


Materials handling performance is 
measured by comparative expense per 
tonnage and number of unit loads han- 
dled. A standardized industry measure- 
ment of materials handling performance 
must be created. Exide Battery Com- 
pany’s “Ironclad Topics Bulletin,” il- 
lustrated a time and motion analysis 
for materials handling which shows 
comparative cost of moving 1,000 cases 
of material 200 feet by manual opera- 
tion, two-wheel hand truck, four-wheel 
hand truck, conveyer system, fork truck 
and a fork truck pallet system. A sav- 
ings of $37.71 was obtained by use of 
mechanical equipment. 

However, variables and complications 
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might make it impossible to use some 
of these methods. It is here that mate- 
rials handling training helps decide 
how best to save “muscle money.” 


Obsolescence 


A constant review should be made of 
existing handling equipment and meth- 
ods for possible improvement. Old mate- 
rials handling equipment and methods 
should be replaced whenever new ma- 
chines offer enough savings in time and 
cost to amortize expense of replacement 
within a reasonable time. Cost compari- 
sons similar to those used for analyz- 
ing processing equipment and methods 
can be used for making these analyses. 

Emphasis has been placed upon spe- 
cial equipment for doing special jobs by 
suppliers of mechanical and hand equip- 


ment. Manufacturers have found that 
changes of models and constant im- 
provements in operational sequence 


have made it to their advantage to have 
standard handling equipment wherever 
possible with a minimum of variations. 
An example of flexibility is the use of 
standard mechanical lifting and stack- 
ing equipment for special jobs by such 
adaptations as rams, snow plows, re- 
volving devices, hoist attachments, lift- 
ing extensions, scoops, etc. 

Industry is beginning to express stor- 
age space properly in terms of cubic 
feet. In many instances advantage has 
not been taken of the cubic capacities 
of storage space because of the amount 
of “muscle money” required for stack- 
ing materials high by manual means. 
Mechanical stacking equipment such as 
fork trucks and overhead or mobile 
cranes bring great savings in cost and 
space. Mechanical stacking equipment 
and unit loads offer maximum use of 
existing storage facilities. 

Plant layout should provide for con- 
appropriate intermittent 
Definite routes of 
travel should provided and these 
should be reduced to a minimum. All 
production machinery should be laid out 
for the least handling with the shortest 
possible transportation between opera- 
tions. Consideration should be given to 
integrating every installation with the 
overall handling problem for the entire 
plant. Operating space should be pro- 
vided for materials handling equipment. 


tinuous or 
flow of materials. 


be 


Equipment 
Points to consider when investigating 
the purchase of equipment for a mate- 
rials handling job are as follows: 

1. The physical conditions 
which the equipment is to be operated 
as affecting the plant lay-out, buildings, 
and types of materials to be handled. 

2. The dollars and cents measure of 
the equipment for determining which 
would give the maximum return for 
money invested. 

3. The cost of repairs and availabil- 
ity of replacement parts that might be 
needed to maintain this equipment. 

4. The hazards and safety features of 
this equipment. 
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5. Standardization of equipment for 
interchangeability with other equipment 
now in use. 

6. Whether or not the equipment will 
permit utilization of gravity. 

Materials handling equipment should 
be classified in five principal ways: 

1. Classes of apparatus —such as 
cranes, hoists, conveyors, lift trucks. 

2. Nature of service performed—lift- 
ing, transporting. 

3. Nature of material handled—such 
as loose or bulk, pieces or parts, pack- 
ages, bundles, boxes, barrels. 

4. Major fields of industry served, 
such as mining, manufacturing, trans- 
portation, construction, etc. 

5. Relative mobility of equipment— 
fixed path, travel in limited area, travel 
over wide areas. 


These classifications further fall into 
two categories: hand-operated and self- 
propelled. 

Industries that have resorted to the 
highest degree of mechanization have 
found that hand equipment is still re- 
quired for unusual operations. This is 
especially true in receiving platform 
operations where the materials have to 
be removed from cars and trucks that 
are not accessible with power equip- 
ment. Some of the more prominent 
types are indicated below. 


Hand Trucks—There are many types 
of hand-operated truck equipment, the 
most popular of which is the two-wheel 
hand truck, two-wheel barrow truck, 
hand platform truck, hand lift truck and 
skid, hand pallet truck, and a power- 
driven hand pallet truck. There is also 
the box truck, four-wheel dolley, and 
trailers which are usually hauled with 
power tractors. 

The use of tractors and trailers is a 
familiar sight to anyone who has visited 
a railroad depot. They are usually used 
for hauls of 200 feet or more. 

Self-Propelled Trucks—In the indus- 
trial power truck field there are fork 
trucks, elevating platform trucks, 
straight platform trucks, and cranes. 
These are further divided into gaso- 
line powered, electric powered, and a 
combination of gasoline and electric 
powered. Points to consider when pur- 
chasing self-propelled trucks: 

1. Whether the equipment will be 
operated in an enclosed area, such as 
refrigerators, ships’ holds, or near in- 
flammable or explosive materials. 

2. The distance the equipment is to 
travel. 

38. Whether equipment 
quired to go up ramps. 

4. Condition and capacity of the sur- 
face on which equipment is to travel. 

5. Size of door openings. 

6. The initial financial outlay com- 
pany is willing to make. 

7. Tonnage to be handled. 

8. Speed required. 

9. Repairs and maintenance required 
to keep equipment in operation. 

10. Cost of electricity needed 
charging equipment. 


will be re- 
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11. Cost of gasoline and oil. 

12. Whether equipment is to be used 
outdoors or indoors. 

13. Size of operating aisles. 


There are five types of conveyors, 
which are in turn divided into two clas- 
sifications: heavy and portable. 


1. Package conveyors 

2. Bulk material conveyors 

3. Pneumatic tube conveyors 
4. Gravity 

5. Assembly or production line 


The next type of equipment is hoists, 
which are further classified as hand, air, 
and electric. A block and tackle would 
also be considered a hoist. 

There are various types of cranes in 
use such as the jib or floor-operated 
overhead crane, or the cage-operated 
monorail bridge, gantry, and ore. 

There are a number of other types 
of transporting devices which might be 
classified as materials handling equip- 
ment, such as the wheel barrow, rail- 
road equipment, aerial tramways, pipe 
lines, and pumps. 

The manufacturers of materials han- 
dling equipment are numerous and each 
has prepared extensive literature on 
equipment he manufactures; some also 
give free consulting services. 

Many industrial organizations that 
have analyzed their materials handling 
problems have found it to their advan- 
tage to set up materials handling de- 
partments, the heads of which have the 
responsibility for reducing costs, per- 
forming operations with maximum effi- 
ciency, and training personnel. 

Major problems at present involve the 
standardization of freight car dimen 
sions; a study of the loading of cargo 
vessels through their sides, and rede- 
signing cargo ships so they will have 
square holds more nearly approaching 
warehouse design; standardization of 
controls on mechanical power units of 
materials handling equipment; develop- 
ment of unit loads without pallets. 

Many universities have expressed an 
interest in materials handling and 
courses have been instituted at Fenn 
University, Cleveland; University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh; Wayne Univer- 
sity, Detroit; Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, Chicago; and University of Ili- 
nois, Champaign, III. 


Publishers’ Views 


The market potential for materials 
handling equipment during the next 12 
months is estimated by Distribution Ag 
at $785,000,000. 

While manufacturers’ deliveries are 
reported from fair to good on mo 
standard types of equipment, buyers 
say that special orders are difficult 
get because of inadequate engineeri: 
facilities and job shop capacity. Th 
condition is a result of mass producti: 
of standard models during the wa 
Because of the continued strong dema! 
for standard equipment, together wi 
higher production costs and shortag 
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1922 issue presented a survey of materials handling equipment 


houses. Forty illustrations were shown. from box type truck to 
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in raw materials, relatively few manu- 
facturers as yet have found it practi- 
cable or profitable to encourage orders 
for special equipment. In addition, im- 
provements in handling methods, which 
necessitate mechanical changes on regu- 
lar equipment to meet competitive con- 
ditions, force most manufacturers to 
discourage orders for special machinery 
such orders tend to tie-up their 
engineering departments and job shops. 

Major trends in the materials han- 
dling field according to Distribution Age 
are 

1. Gradual discontinuance of the use 
of pallets for unit load shipments and 
substitution of more efficient shipping 
containers of improved and 
lighter and materials to be 
handled by new types of equipment em- 


becau se 


design 


( heape I 


playing grab-bars, crane booms, roll- 
over devices, dump bodies, trays, etc. 
2. Manufacturers of electric indus- 
trial trucks are adding gas propelled 
vehicles to their lines which is believed 
to foreshadow additional innovations. 


the 


out 


Increased interest on part of 
methods 


freight 


rail carrier in working 


for handling miscellaneous l.c.]. 


n unit load shipment Experiments in 
I | om ( ire ndicated. 
rhe number of case histories setting 
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forth the benefits obtained from mod- 
ernized handling procedures is legion. 
Flow Magazine cites a case in which 
production was tripled by utilization of 
overhead space. 

An entry in the 1947 Flow cost anal- 
ysis contest describes how an initial in- 
vestment of $711 in material handling 
equipment saved $2,749 per year; a 
second case history showed a cost reduc- 
tion of $288,000 annually, representing 
more than 30% of the investment. The 
percentage of savings in both instances 
are fairly representative, though dem- 
onstrable savings of 66%, 75% and 
more, are not uncommon, 

The steel industry offers an illumi- 
nating example of the numerous han- 
dlings necessary before the raw mate- 
rial is transformed to a finished prod- 
uct. Approximately 40 tons of raw ma- 
terial are handled for every ton of 
finished steel produced. In getting one 


ton or iron ore from the mines to the 
furnaces it is handled seven times—the 
equivalent of seven tons. 

From the standpoint of the manu- 
facturer of material handling equip- 


ment, 
It is 


the product to 


a different problem has arisen. 
; how to get 
Some manufac- 


one of distribution 


market. 
volume, can 


ture who enjoy large 
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Equipment, Machinery A Accessories, 


profitably establish and maintain their 
own offices in various cities. Most of 
them distribute their products through 
material handling equipment distribu- 
tors, jobbers, or agencies. 

The latter method is particularly true 
of manufacturers of what is known as 
packaged equipment. Many manufac- 
turers of the “engineered” type of in- 
stalled equipment maintain their own 
offices or use manufacturers’ agents, 
usually qualified material handling 
engineers. Most of the distributors 
buy and take title to the merchan- 
dise from the factory, warehouse it, 
and rebill it to their ultimate consumer. 
Engineered equipment is usually sold 
by an agency or field office acting as a 
direct representative of the factory. 


Associations 

Conveyor Equipment Mfrs. Assn., 
Portland Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 
Hoist Mfrs. Assn., 71 W. 
York 1. 


Electric 
35th St., New 


Materials Handling Institute, Pitts- 


burgh 22. 


Monorail Mfrs. Assn., 71 W. 35th St. 
New York 1. 
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Circulation in excess of 27,000 is obtained through special distributor 
participation plan whereby 46 leading distributors of material handling 
equipment in 46 strategic trading areas subscribe to FLOW for their most 


active customers. 83.7°, of the circulation is secured in this manner. 
12.1% is individually paid subscribers. 

FLOW is the only Material Handling magazine which can guarantee its 
circulation to be equipment buyers. 


FLOW offers the lowest cost coverage per page per thousand in the field 
—$12.31 based on 12 time rate and July 1948 circulation. 

Constantly growing, choice circulation of over 27,000 is 45% greater than 
that of the 2nd publication in the Material Handling field 


Every manufacturing plant, every retail establishment, warehouse, depart- 
ment store, every business which maintains an inventory—is confronted 
with problems of material handling. Type and extent of equipment varies 
from small hand trucks to intricate overhead conveying systems, from 
pallets to hoists. 

FLOW reports in staff written articles to this widely diversified audience 
the latest methods of handling a product better, faster and cheaper. First 
with the facts, FLOW is enlightening, factual, helpful—replete with 
information that is eagerly sought. 


In a survey conducted by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. to determine what maga- 
zines are read to obtain information on material handling equipment 84 
of the respondents specified FLOW which led al] other publications by 
a substantial margin. 


(Copies of this survey will be sent on request.) 


1 Time 6 Times 12 Times 
1 Page $390.00 $375.00 $350.00 
2 Columns 335.00 300.00 280.00 
1/2 Page (Island) 270.00 255.00 235.00 
1/2 Page 240.00 220.00 205.00 
1 Column 175.00 155.00 145.00 
1/4 Page 150.00 130.00 120.00 
1/2 Column 120.00 105.00 90.00 


The first edition of the FLOW DIRECTORY last year established it as the 
reference source book of the industry. The 1949 edition will have a guar- 
anteed circulation of over 12,000 copies. 

Case bound and properly indexed, the FLOW DIRECTORY is a year round 
buying guide constantly consulted for product information. A catalog-type 
advertisement in the DIRECTORY is in the show window of the Material 
Handling field. 


DIRECTORY SPACE RATES: (No space of Space Rates for Insertion Where Provided 


less than one page will be sold.) by the Advertiser (4 pages and multiples 
Rates for Space in the 1949 Edition of the thereof)—mechanical specifications must 
Directory Where Printing is Handled by meet publisher's requirements as to size 
the Publisher and format. 16,000 to be supplied. 
1 page $325.00 each 4 pages $190.00 each 
2 pages 290.00 each 8 pages or more 175.00 each 
4 pages 235.00 each 
8 pages or more 210.00 each 
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PUBLISHED BY THE FLOW PUBLISHING CO. 
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1240 ONTARIO STREET 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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Medical, Dental 


(See also Hospitals, Nursing) 





The American Medical Association 
estimated the number of physicans in 
the United States on Jan. 1, 1948, at 
200,000, of whom 150,000 were in priv- 
ate practice. About 22,000 others were 
in hospital work; 18,000 with the gov- 
ernment; 4,000, with insurance and in- 
dustrial organizations. 

The number of physicians is increas- 
ing at a relatively more rapid rate than 
the population. Ten years ago there was 
one active doctor for every 800 persons. 
The present ratio is 1 to 760 and by 
1960 it will be 1 to 700. 

There are 87 approved medical 
schools and schools of the basic medi- 
eal sciences in the United States and 
Canada. The medical course in the 
United States in general is taught in 
four years. Twelve schools require a 
fifth or hospital year in order to com- 
plete the training. After graduation 
the doctor of medicine must, in twenty- 
one states and the District of Columbia, 
devote one year to interne training be- 
fore being eligible for the medical 
licensing examination which is a re- 
quirement in every state. 


Manufacturers 


There were 360 establishments en- 
gaged in manufacture of surgical and 
orthopedic appliances and related prod- 
ucts in 1939, compared to 323 in 1937. 
Value of products was $79,398,000 in 
1939. There were 8,468 wage earners 
who were paid $8,548,000. 

There were 50 manufacturers of sur- 
gical and medical instruments in 1939. 
Their output was valued at $8,052,000. 


There were 84 manufacturers of x- 
ray and therapeutic apparatus and non- 
radio electronic tubes in 1939, with an 
output valued at $17,945,000. 

Another important branch of the field 
is the supply business. Surgical Busi- 
ness reported 792 companies in this 
field, 675 being engaged primarily in 
distribution of surgical supplies and the 
other 117 carrying some surgical sup- 
plies, but being engaged primarily in 
selling related products. 

The companies employ 5,465 
salesman and do an annual volume of 
$144 million. The other 117 companies 
have a volume of $20 million. 


Dental 


Oral Hygiene reported the number of 
dentists in the U. S. on Jan. 1, 1948, at 
71,000. 


Distribution of dental products is 
principally through 400 retail dental 
dealers, whose sales account for ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of all dental 
equipment and supplies. 
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Associations 

American Dental Association, 212 E. 
Superior St., Chicago. 

American Medical Association, 
N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

National Medical Association 
(Negro) 1108 Church St., Norfolk, Va 
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American Heart Journal, The, 
Washington Bivd., St. Louis 3. + 
"=u ° 


om er of American Heart Ass’‘n. 
ished by C. V. Mosby Co. Est. 1925. Sub- 


acription, $10. Trim size, 7x10. Typ: 

page, 5%x8%. Published Ist. Forms: 

close ist prec. Agency discounts, 15- 

Circulation, 8,100. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $140.00 $ 81.00 $ 57.00 
6 108.00 65.00 43.00 
12 90.00 54.00 36.00 

Color, $54. 





American Journal of Clinical Pathology, 
Mt. Royal and Guilford Avs., Baltimore, 2. 
Official organ of American Society of 
Clinical Pathologists. Published by Wil- 


liams & Wilkins Co. Est. 1930. Sub- 

scription, $6.00. Trim size, 6%x10. Type 

page, 5%x8%. Published 7th. Forms 

close 20th. Agency discounts, 165-2. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
| $100.00 $ 56.00 $ 33.00 


H 90.00 0 00 30.00 
1°? no 000 25 00 20.00 





American Journal of Digestive Diseases, 
435 Lincoln Bank Tower, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Published by Sandfield Pub. Co. Est. 
1934. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 8%x 
11% Type page, 7x10. Published ist. 


Forms close 15th Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, (Sworn), 3,720. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 68.00 $ 37.00 
« 100.00 55.00 31.00 
2 90.00 50.00 28.00 
Standard color, $60; bleed, $15 





American Journal of Diseases of Chil- 
dren, 535 N. Dearborn he Chicago 10. 
Published by American edical Ass'n. 
Est. 1911. Subscription, $10.00. Trim size, 


6 7% x10 Type page 6x9. Published 
12th Forms close 24th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 6,400. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
3 $ 74.00 $ 40.00 
6 67.00 36.00 
12 63.00 33.50 


Color and bleed rates on request. 


American Journal of Medical Sciences, 
600 S. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 6, 
tr Published by Lea & Febiger. Est. 
1820. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 6%x10. 
Type page, 5%4x8%. Published ist. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, (Sworn), 6,797. Rates— 


Times 1 Page ™% Page % Page 
1 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
6 56.25 10.00 re 
12 50.00 26.25 15.00 
Color rates on request. bleed, $10. 


American Journal of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology, 3207 Washington Blivd., St. 

uis 3. ublished by C. V. Mosby Co. 
Est. 1920. Subscription, $12. Trim size, 
6%x10. Type page, 5%x8%. Published Ist, 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 


15-2. Circulation, 11,900. Rates— 
Times 1 Page ™% Page Fy Page 
1 $200.00 $150.00 60.00 
6 150.00 81.00 50.00 
125.00 78.00 43.00 


12 
Color, $80. 





American Journal of Psychiatry, 280 
Madison Ave., New York 16. Published by 
American Psychiatric Assn. Est. 1844. 


Subscription, $10. Type page, 5%x8%. 
Published ist. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 6,072. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
70.00 40.00 22.50 
60.00 35.00 20.00 

Color, $45. 


American Journal of Public Health, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19. Published by 
Am. Public Health Ass'n. Est. 1911. Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 6%x9%. Type 
page, 5x7%. Published ist. Forms close 


7th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 

tion (Swern), 14,725. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $130.00 $ 78.00 $ 52.00 
6 110.50 60.00 39.00 
12 97.50 54.50 32.50 








American Journal of Roentgenology and 
Radium Therapy, 327 E. Laurence Ave., 
Springfield, Ill. Published by Charles C. 


Thomas. Est. 1906. Subscription, $10. 
Trim size, 7%x1l0%. Type page, 6%x8. 
Published 25th. Forms close &th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, (Sworn), 
5.745. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 
6 90.00 50.00 27.50 
12 S500 $5.00 25.00 
Standard color, $45; bleed, $17.50. 
American Journal of Surgery, 49 W. 45th 
St New York 19. Published by Yorke 
Pyb. Co. Inc Est. 1891, Subscription, 
$12. Type page, 5%x8%. Published Ist 
Forms ‘los ot \s ve nev discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 9,323. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $130. 00 
6 155.00 95.00 
12 135.00 80. 00 
Standard red, blue, yellow, green, $75; 


$100. 


American Journal of Syphilis, Gonorrkes 
and Venereal Diseases, 3207 Washington 
Bivd., St. Louis 3. Published by The 
Cc. V. Mosby Co. Est. 1917. Subscription, 
$7.50. Trim size, 7x10. Type page, 5 
8%. Published bi-monthly, Jan., Marc 


other colors, 





May, July, eptember and November. 
Forms close 10th mo. preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,400 

Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $100.00 $ 65.00 $ 45.00 
75.00 45.00 30.00 


6 
Color, $38. 


American Jourmal of Tropical Medicine, 
or Berel and Guilford Aves., Baltimore 

lished by Williams & Wilkins. 
Smeiat or of American Society of 
Tropical Medicine. Est. 1921. Subscrip- 
tion, $6 per vol. Trim size, 6%x10. Type 


page, 5%x8%. Published bi-monthly, 

Jan. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Page Page 
1 $ 46.00 24.00 13.00 
40.00 21.00 11.00 
6 36.00 18.00 9.60 





American Practitioner, 280 Madicen Ave. 





American Journal of Medicine, 49 West 


45th St.. New York 19. Published by 
Yorke Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1946, 
Snbhecrintion. $10 Type page. 5%4x8%. 


Published 5th 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
Times 1] Page 
1 $200.00 
6 155.00 
12 135.00 


Forms close 10th. Agency 
7,092. Rates— 
™% Page 
$130.00 

95.00 

80.00 


New York 16. Published by J. B. Lippir- 

cott Co. Est. 1936. Subscription, $1!. 
Type pase, 7x9%. Published ist. Forms 
close 6t Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, (Sworn), 6,807. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 25.00 
6 73.50 40.00 22.5! 
37.50 20.0 


12 70.00 
Color, $60; bleed, 20%. 
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Ameriean Review of Tuberculosis, 1730 
Broadway, New York 19. Published by 
Nat'l Tuberculosis Ass'n. Est. 1917. Sub- 


scription, $8. Trim size, 6%x10. Type 

page, 5%x8%. Published Ist. Forms 

close 15th. Agency discount, 16-2. Cir- 

culation (Sworn), 5,174. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 
6 70.00 45.00 30.00 
12 65.00 40.00 25.90 





A.S.T.A. Journal, 210 Orchard St., Ruth- 
erford, N. J. Published by American 
Surgical Trade Association. Est. 1913. 


Subscription, $2. Trim size, 6x9. Type 
page, 4%x7%. Published 15th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation (Sworn), 2,066. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 92.00 $ 57.50 $ 41.00 
6 76.00 49.50 34.50 
12 69.00 42.50 31.00 
Standard red or blue, $17.25; bleed, 10%. 


Annals of Allergy, 2642 University Ave., 
St. Paul 4, Minn. Published by Bruce 
Pub. Co. Est. 1943. Subscription, $6. 
Trim size, 6%x9%. Type page, 4%x7%. 
Published bi-monthly, Feb. 20th. Forms 
close 10th preceding. Agency discounts, 
0-10. Circulation, (Sworn), 1,750. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 77.00 $ 49.50 $ 30.50 
3 66.00 44.00 27.50 
6 55.00 33.00 22.00 





Annals of Internal Medicine, 4200 Pine 
Street, Philadelphia 4. Published by 
American College of Physicians. Est. 
1922. Subscription, $7. Trim size, 6x 
10. Type page, 5%x8%. Published 1léth. 
Forms close 10th preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 10-2. Circulation, (Sworn), 9,912. 


Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 38.00 $ 23.00 
6 65.00 35.00 20.00 
60.00 33.00 18.00 


Bleed, $7.50. 





Annals of Surgery, E. Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Published by 
J. B. Lippincott Co. Est. 1885. Subscrip- 
tion, $12. Trim size, 7x10. Type page, 
5%x8%. Published Ist. Forms close 10th. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 

(Sworn), 7,833. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
] $130.00 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 
f 110.00 60.00 35.00 
2 100.00 55.00 30.00 


Standard color, $60; bleed, 10%. 











Archives of Dermatology and Syphilol- 
ogy, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. 
Published by American Medical Ass'n. 


Est. 1920. Subscription, $10. Trim size 
6yxluy. Type pase, 6x9. Published 3rd. 
Forms clos p5rt \eeney discounts, 
-2. Circulation (Sworn), 4,236. Rates— 

Times l Page % Page 

3 $ 40.00 $ 22.00 

6 35.00 19.00 

12 32.00 17.50 


Color rates on request. 


Archives of Internal Medicine, 635 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10. Published by 
American Medical Ass'r. Est. 1909. Sub- 


ription, $8. Trim size, 674x10 9/16. Type 
page, 6x¥. Published 18th. Forms close 
' genev discoun:s 15-2. Circulation, 
(Sworn), 9,790. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $ 59.00 $ 32.00 

63.00 28.50 

60.00 26.75 


12 
Color rates on request. 





Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry, 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. Pub- 
lished by Am. Med. Ass'n. Fst. 1919 
Subscription, $10. Trim size, 6%x10 9/16. 
sype page, 6x9. Published ist. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts. 15-2. Cir- 


ation (Sworn), 4,217. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
3 $ 40.00 $ 22.00 
6 35.00 18.75 
12 32.00 17.50 


Archives of Ophthalmology, 535 N. Dear- 
born Bt., Chieago 10. Published by Amer- 
ican Medical Aas’n. Est. 1869 Subscrip- 
tion, $10. Trim size, 67x10 9/16. Type page, 
6x9. Published th. Forms cluse 2vth. 





Avencey Alernunte 1h-2. Circulation, 
(Sworn), 6,421. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
3 3 69.00 3 33.60 
6 47.00 27.60 
12 40.00 23.50 


Color rates on request 


Archives of Otelaryngology, 535 N. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 10. Published by Amer- 
ican Medical Ass’n. Est. 1926. Subscrip- 
tion, $10. Trim size, 6% x10 9/16. Type page, 
6x¥. Published 25th. Forms close 7th. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
(Sworn), 5,693. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page 
3 $ 69.00 32.00 
6 53.50 28.50 
12 50.00 26.75 


Color rates on request. 





Archives of Pathology, 535 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 10. Published by American 
Medical Ass'n. Est. 1926. Subscription, 


$6. Trim size, 6%x10%. Type page, 6x9. 
Published 15th. Forms close 27th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, (sworn) 
2,957. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 

3 $ 60.00 3 35.00 

50.00 29.00 

12 40.00 25.00 


Color rates on request. 





Archives of Pediatrics, 45 E. 17th St., 
New York 3. Published by E. B. Treat & 
Co., Ine. Est. 1884. Subscription, $6. 
Trim size, 64x9%. Type page, 5%x8. Pub- 


lished 25th. Forms close ist. Agency 

discounts, 13-3. Rates— 

Times 1 Page ™% Page % Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 $ 35.00 
6 60.00 37.00 25.00 
12 50.00 30.00 20.00 





Archives of Surgery, 535 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 10. Published by American Medi- 
cal Ass’n. Est. 1920. Subscription, $10. 
Trim size, 6%x10%. Type page, 6x9. 
Published 30th preceding. Forms close 
12th. Agenev discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
(Sworn), 3,973. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 
3 $ 59.00 $ 32.00 
6 53.50 28.50 

12 50.00 26.75 


Color rates on request. 





Biological Abstracts, 2612 Locust S&St., 
Philadelphia 4. Published by Biological 


Abstracts, Ine. Est. 1926. Subscription, 

$30. Type page, 6%x9. Published 9 times 

a year. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 

tion, 6,171 Rates 

Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 41.50 $ 22.50 
6 67.50 37.50 20.00 
11 56.50 33.00 17.50 


Bulletin, The, 109 N. 18th St., Omaha 2, 
Neb. Published by H. N. Douglas. Est. 
1927. Trim size, 64x10. Type page, 5%x8. 
Published Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 

1,380. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 3 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 18.00 
6 30.00 17.00 10.00 
12 25.00 15.00 9.00 





Bulletin of New York Academy of Medi- 
eime, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
Published by New York Academy of Med- 


icine. Est. 1851. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 6%x10. Type page, 5x7%. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close Ist preceding. 
Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation, 
(sworn) 5,100. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 86.25 $ 51.75 $ 34.50 
6 82.50 49.50 33.00 
12 75.00 45.00 30.00 


California Medicine, 450 Sutter St., San 
Francisco 8. Published by California 
Medical Assn. Est. 1902. Subscription, $6 


Type page, 6%x914. Published 7th. Forms 

close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 

culation, 9,454. tates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $105.00 $ 55.00 $ 33.00 
3 90.00 48.00 27.00 
12 85.00 46.00 25.00 





Chiropody Record, 1327 N. Clark St., 
Chicago 10. Est. 1917. Subscription. $3. 
Trim size, 6x9. Type page, §x8. Pub- 
lished 20th. Forms close 15th. Agency 


discounts, 15-0. Circulation, (sworn), 

2,447. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 42.50 $ 27.00 
6 65.00 37.50 22.00 
12 60.00 32.50 17.00 


Standard red, $35. 
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Chiropractor, The, 1010 Brady 8t., Daven- 
port, Iowa. Published by Palmer School 
of Chiropractice. Est. 1903. wa =~ 
$2.50. ype page, 7%x10. Publishe 
15th. Forms close 20th. Ageney dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,748. tes— 


Times 1 Page ‘4 ry 4 % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 
40.00 26.00 16.00 

12 36.00 21.00 12.60 





Clinical Medicine, 307 W. Washington S8t., 
Waukegan, Ill. Bst. 1894. Published by 
American Journal of Clin. Med. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x 


7%. Published 10th. Forms close 10th. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 

25,910. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $145.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 
6 135.00 80.00 45.00 
12 125.00 70.00 40.00 


Standard color, $50; bleed, 10%. 





Clinical Osteopathy, 1298 WHshire Bivd., 
Los Angeles 14. Published by California 
Osteopathic Ass’n. Bist. 1907. Subscrip- 
tion, $2.60. Trim size, 5%x7%. Type 
page, 4%x6. Published 15th. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 





1,805. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 42.00 $3 25.25 $ 16.00 
6 36.00 21.50 13.60 
12 34.00 19.00 12.76 
Cca 


Current Medical Digest, Mt. Royal and 
Guilford Aves., Baltimore 2. Published 
by Willlams & Wilkins Co. Est. 1934. 
Trim size, 54%x7%. Type page, 4%x6%. 
Published 5th. Forms close list preced- 


ing. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 

tion, March, 1948, 93,856; (gross), 95,524. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $450.00 $250.00 $145.00 
& 395.00 220.00 125.00 
12 370.00 205.00 115.00 


Standard color, $100; bleed, $10. 





Diseases of the Chest, 500 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 10. Published by Am. Col- 
lege of Chest Physicians. Est. 1935. Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 7x10. Type page. 


5x8. Published bi-monthly, Jan. 

Agency’ discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 

(sworn), 3,350. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $135.00 $ 85.00 $ 55.00 
3 110.00 70.00 45.00 
6 90.00 55.00 35.00 


Color and bleed rates on request. 





Endocrinology, 327 E. Lawrence Ave., 
Springfield, I11. Published by Charles 
Cc. Thomas. Est. _ 1917. Subscription, 

Trim size, 6%x10%. Type page, 
5%x8%. Published ist. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 


tion (Sworn), 2,158. Rates— 
Times 1 age 14 Wace ™% Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
6 70.00 37.50 22.50 
12 65.00 35.00 20.00 


Standard color, $40; bleed, $10. 





Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Monthly, 6 N. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 2. Published by 
Professional Press, Inc. Est. 1932. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 7%4x10%. Type 
page, 6x8%. Published 10th. Forms close 


5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page ery 
85.00 60.00 i 
: ° 0. . 40.00 24.00 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 


Color and bleed rates on request. 





Forum of Osteopathy, 139 N. Clark 8t., 
Chicago 2. Published by American 
Osteopathic Ass'n. Est. 1927. Subscrip- 


tion, $1. Type page, 64%x9. Published 

15th preceding. Forms close ist. Agency 

discounts. 16-2. Circulation (Sworn), 

12,264. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $140.00 $ 85.00 $ 47.00 
6 125.00 70.00 38.00 
12 120.00 65.00 35.00 


Color rates on application. 
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Gastroenterology, Mt. Royal and Guil- 
ford Aves., Baltimore 2, Published by 
Williams & Wilkins Co. Sub- 
scription, $6. Type ge, 5%x8%. Pub- 
lished 20th. Forms close ist. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 1,566. Rates— 





Times 1 Page oy Page % Page 
$100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 

80.00 50.00 28.00 

12 76.00 46.00 26.00 
General Practic e, 400 S. Alvarado St., Los 
Angeles Published by Family Physi- 
cian Pub, Ce Est. 1938. Controlled. Type 
page t%xi % Published 20th Forms 
close 10th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 

culation, 7,000 Rate 

Time 1 Page % Page % Page 
= 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 32.00 

£0.00 $5.00 tOo.00 

12 70.00 40.00 25.00 


Geriatrics, 84 S. 10th St., Minneapolis 2 
Published by Modern Medicine Pubs. 


Est. 1946. Subscription, $5. Type page, 
544x8%. Published bi-monthly, Jan Ist. 
Forms clos t preceding. Agency dls- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, (Swern), 5,800, 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $120.00 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 
6 100.00 60.00 36.00 
Standard red. $35: bleed, $15. 
Hahnemannian Menthly, 235 N. 15th St., 


Philadelphia 2. Published by Homeopathic 
Med. Soc. of Pa. Est. 1865. Subscription, 
$3 Trim size, 6%4%x9%. Type page, 5x8. 
Published 15th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 13-2. Circulation, 2,500 Rates 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ $8.00 $ 27.50 $ 156.00 
6 32.5¢ 20.00 12.00 
12 25 00 15.00 10.00 


Chicago 10. 


Hy«eia, 535 N. Dearborn St., 


Published by American Me dical Ass'n. 
Est. 1923. Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 
8% x11. Type page, 7x104. Published 
loth prece ~ Form s close 25th of 2nd 
mont! edi Agency discounts 
15-2. ( ‘reul: ol (Sworn), 197,387. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$825.00 $600.00 $318.75 
6 667.50 487.50 262.50 
12 615.00 450.00 243.75 
Color, $125. 
Industrial Medicine, 605 N. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago 11. Est. 1932. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page. 7x10 
e ublished 5th. Forms close 10th. Agency 


unt 


Cire tiation, S.23i3; (ear )» 5.543. In- 
lustria nd 1 ne concer! 1,287; 
educatior i l t ! JUS other 
eee R 
Times | Page % Page % Page 

1 $149.00 $ 92.00 $ 54.50 

6 138.00 84.00 49.00 
12 120.00 75.00 43.00 


Standard color, $60; bleed, 10%. 


The Interne, 7 EF. 42nd St. New York, 17, 
Published by Assn. of Internes and Med- 
ical Students. Est. 19365. Subscription, $1. 


Trim size, 64x9. Type page, 44x64. Pub- 

lished 10th. Forms close 15th. Agency 

discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 20,905. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l 85.00 $110.00 $ 70.00 
6 165.00 95.00 63.00 


1 150.00 85.00 55.00 


Journal of Allerzy, The, 3207 Washing- 
ton S ivd., St. Louts 3. Published by C. V. 
Me Co E st. 1929. Subscription, 

lr &xI0. Type page. 5%x 
M4 Published. ‘bI- monthly, Jan 


Forms 

Arencv dis- 

Cir tior 067 Rates— 

Times ] Page awe % Page 
1 $120.00 $ 78.00 $ 50.00 

6 90.00 54.00 36.00 


Standard colors, $54. 

Journal of American Association of 
Nurse Anesthetists, 18 E. Division St., 
Chicago 10. Est. 1933. Subscription, $1. 
Type page, 4%x7%. Published quarterly, 


Feb. 1. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 

tion, 3,781. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 
4 90.00 54.00 36.00 


Journal of American Inatitute of Home- 
opathy, 1601 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3. 


Est. 1909. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 

8%xll. Type page, 6%x9%. Published 

Ist. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 

counts, 13-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 3 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 26.00 
6 64.00 34.50 21.00 
12 60.00 32.00 20.00 


Color rates on request. 


Journal of American Medical Association, 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. Pub- 
lished by Am. Medical Assn — 1883. 
Subscription, $12 Trim size, 6x11%. 
Type page, 0% x¥%. HMublished cobardat. 
Forms close 15 davs preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation (Swern), 
137.002. Kates 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $667.00 $346.00 $181.75 
13 586.00 393.50 157.00 
26 566.00 293.00 151.75 
52 548.00 283.00 146.50 
Rate for non-medical adv., 1 page, $744; 

52 pages, $631 
Standard color, $125.00; color bleed, 
$156.25. 





Journal of American Osteopathic Asso- 
ciation, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2. Est. 

1901 Subscription, $i0. Trim size 
8%x11%. Type page, 6%x9%. Published 
lst. Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, (Sworn), 9,033. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $140.00 $ 85.00 $ 47.00 
6 125.00 70.00 28.00 
12 120.00 65.00 35.00 








Journal of the Assn. of American Med- 
feal Colleges, 5 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3. 
Published by Ass’n Am. Medical Colleges. 
Est. 1926. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 


7x10 Type page, 4%x7%. Published bi- 
monthly, Jan 5. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 

5, 000 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $100.00 $ 75.00 
80.00 60.00 


6 100.00 





Journal of Aviation Medicine, 2642 Uni- 
versity Ave St. Paul 4, Minn. Published 


by Bruce Publishing Company. Est. 1930 
Subse riptio yn, $5. Trim size 6% x94 
Ty page, 5x8 P ublished bi- monthly. 
Fe b Sth Forms eee 5t Agency 
discounts none Circulatic nm (Sworn), 
3.500, Rates 
Time 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 ¢ an nn $ 54.00 $ 30.00 
9 72.00 12.00 25.00 
60.00 


37.50 20.00 


Journal of Bacteriology, Mt. Royal and 
Guilford Aves., Baltimore 2. Published by 
Williams & Wilkins Co. Official organ 
of The Society of American Bacteriolo- 
gists. Est. 1916. Subscription, $10. 
Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 5%x8%. 
Published 18th. Forms close 28th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,750. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 43.00 $ 24.00 
6 70.00 37.50 19.00 
12 65.00 35.00 17.00 
Journal of Biological Chemistry, Mt. 


Royal and Guilford Aves., Baltimore, 2. 
Published by Williams & Wilkins Co. Of- 
ficial organ of American Society of Bio- 
logical Chemists. Est. 1905. Subscription, 
$22.50. Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page, 
15%x7% Published lith. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 55.00 $ 29.00 $ 16.00 
6 40.00 21.00 11.00 
12 35.00 18.00 9.50 








Journal of Bone and Joint Surgery, $8 
The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. Published 
by American Orthopaedic Assn. Est. 1903. 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 6%x10%. 


Times 1 Page % Page ™% Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 80.00 45.00 27.50 

12 70.00 40.00 25.00 


Standard color, $40; bleed, $10. 











Journal of Immunology, Mt. Royal and 
Guilford Aves., Baltimore 2. Published 
by Williams & Wilkins Co. Official or- 
gan of Amer. Assn. of Immunologists. 
Est. 1916. Subscription, $10. Trim size, 
6%x10. Type page, 5%x8%. Published 
18th. Forms close 20 days preceding. 


Agency diseounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $ 32.00 20.00 $ 11.00 
24.00 14.00 8.00 
12 22.00 13.00 7.00 





Journal of Industrial Hygiene and Toxi- 
cology, Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves., 


Baltimore 2. Published by Williams 
& Wilkins. Est. 1918. Subscription, $6. 
Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 5%x8%. 


Published bi-monthly, Jan. Forms close 
20 days preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 
3 40.00 22.50 15.00 
6 35.00 20.00 12.00 





Journal of the International College of 
Surgeons, 850 W. Irving Park Blvd., Chi- 
cago 13, Ill. Published by International 
College of Surgeons Pub. Co. Est. 1937. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 7%x10. Type 
page, 54x8%. Published bi-monthly, 
Feb. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 


count, 15-2. Circulation, (Sworn), 6,000. 
Times 1 Page % Page ™% Page 
1 $120.00 © 65.00 $ 40.00 


6 a0 00 Sooo "Oo Of 


Journal of Investigative Dermatology, 
Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves., Baltimore 
2. Type page, 5%x8%. Published 12th. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 45.00 $ 24.00 13.00 

6 40.00 21.00 11.00 
12 35.00 18.00 9.50 





Journal of Laboratory and Clinical Medli- 
cine, 3207 Washington Blivd., St. Louis 3 
” ublished by C. V. Mosby Co. Est. 1915 
Subscription, $8.50 Trim size, 7x10 





Type page, 5%x8%. Published Ist 

Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 

10-1. Cire i ation, 6,525. Rates— 

Times Page ly Page % Page 
1 o146ge ¢ 81.00 $ 57.00 
8 108.00 65.00 43.00 
12 on 00 54.00 26.00 

Color, $54. 

Journal-Lancet, 84 S. 10th St., Minneap- 


olis, Minn. Published by Lancet Pub. Co 


Est. 1870. Subscription, $3. Trim_ size, 
7%x10%. Type page, 6x9. Published 
lst. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-3. Circulation, 2,998. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1 P age % Page 
1 $ 57.50 z 24.00 $ 22.00 
6 52.50 20.00 18.5 
12 50.00 27.50 17 
Standard red, $30; bleed, $15 
Journal of National Medical Agss’n, 3 


Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. Pub- 
lished by Nat'l Medical Ass'n. Est. 1908 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 7%x10%. Type 
page, 5%x8%. Published bi-monthly, Jan 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts 
10-2. Circulation (Sworn), 4,100. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $ 80.50 $ 46.00 $ 28.7 
3 77.00 44.00 27.5 
6 70.00 40.00 25.0 





Journal of Neurophysiology, 327 E. Law 
rence Ave., Springfield, lll Published 
by Charles C. Thomas. Est. 1938. Su! 
scription, $7. Trim size, 67,x10%. Ty1 
page, 5x8 Published bi-monthly, Ja 








rype page, 5%4x8%. Published quarterly. agency discounts 15-0 Circulati 
Jan. 1. Forms close 10th \gency dis- (Sworn), 782. Rates 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, 6,450. Rates— = jpjmes 1 Page ' & Page % Pa 
Times 1 Page 4 Page ™% Page 1 $ 29.00 $ 14.90 $ 14.1 
1 $195.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 3 97.50 14.75 9. 
4 100.00 65.00 35.00 6 25.00 13.90 5. 
Journal of Clinical Endocrinology, 327 E. Journal of Nutrition, The, 36th a! 


Lawrence Ave., Springfield, Il. Pub- 
lished by Charles C. Thomas. Est. 1941. 
Subscription, $6.50. Trim size, 7%x10,%. 
Type page, 6x8%. Published 10th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
‘ tion (Swern), 2.586. Rates— 


Woodland Ave., Philadelphia 4. Pu 
lished by The Wistar Institute of Anaton 
and Biology. Est, 1928. Subscription, $1 
Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 5x8. Pu 
lished 10th. Forms close 4 weeks pr 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates 
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Times 
1 





Journal of Omaha Mid-West Clinical So- 
elety, Medical Arts Bldg., Omaha 2, Neb. 
Est. . Controlled. Type page, 44x74. 
Published 
15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 6,831. 


Times 


Journal of Organie Chemistry, Mt. Royal 
Guilford Aves., . 
lished by Williams & Wilkins Co. 
Subscription, $6. 


and 
1936. 
Type 


ly, 








Trim size, 6%x10. 
%. Published bi-month- 
Forms close 30 days 
Agency discounts, 


Times 
1 





Journal of Osteopathy, 
Published by Journal AY eee Co. 


1894 


Rat 
Times 
1 


a 
Blvd 


Mosby 


Color, 


Journal of _Pharmacolozy and Experi- 
mental Therapeutics, 
Guilford Aves., i 
by Williams & Wilkins Co. 
for American Society of Pharmacology & 
Experimental 
Subscription, $5 per vol., 
Trim size, 
Published 10th. Forms “close 20th. "Ag gency 
discounts, 15-2. 


Times 


of Pediatrics, 32 
. Publishe a = 
8%. 


Rates— 
Times 





Official organ 


3 vols. ver, year. 





+ of Physica ¢ Chemistry, Mt. 
Guilford Aves., 
Williams & Wilkins Co. 
5. Subscription, $10 per yorume. Trim 
size, 

lished 
counts, 
Times 


lished by 


Journal of Thoracic Surgery, The, 
St. Louis, 3, Mo. Pub- 


Journal ef Urology, Mt. Royal and Guil- 
Published by 
siteme & Wilkins Co., official organ of 
nerican Urological Ass'n. 
4 at |, $5 per vol., 

m 


Ar 


I 


J 
ic 
i 
I 


( 
( 


I 


Agency dis- 


ashington Blvd., 





2 vols. per year. 


Forms close 20 days pre- 
ling. Agency discounts, 


irnals of whan Institute of Med. 
ne, 2000 Connecticut Ave., 
} C. Group includes "General 


Quarterly Review 
Ophithalmolous: 
rterly Review of Urology, 
of Pediatrics, Quarterly 
Obstetrics and Gynecology, 


Review of Psychiatry and Neurology, 
Quarterly Review of Otorhinolaryn- 
gology and Broncho-Esophagology, 
Quarterly Review of Dermatology and 
Syphilology, Quarterly Review of 
Allergy and Applied Immunology. Trim 
size, 7x10. Type page 5x8%. Published 
quarterly. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 


for each—l1 page, $80; 4 times, $75. 
Also sold in combination. 





counts, 15-2 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$200.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 
6 175.00 100.00 65.00 
150.00 85.00 50.00 


12 
Color, $30; bleed, $10. 


MD, 605 N. Michigan Ave., - Geenn 11, 
Ill. Published by Students’ Magazines, 
Inc. Est. 1946. Type page, 44x64. Pub- 
lished 5th. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 





Medical Directory of New York, New 
Jersey and Connecticut, 292 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. Published by the 
Medical Society of the State of New 
York. Type page, 5%x8%. Published 


annually. Forms close Oct. 1. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Rates—l page, $270; % 
page, $180 





Coy 


Medical Economics, 210 Orchard St., 
Rutherford, N. J. Published by Medical 
Economics, Inc. Est. 1923. Trim size, 
5%4x7%. Type page, 4%x6%. Published 
ist Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 
15-1. Cireulation, March, 1948, 136,435; 


(gross), 141,434, Doctors and internes, 
46; others, 998. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $590.00 $320.00 $165.( 00 
6 515.00 280.00 155.0 
12 480.00 265.00 150.0 


Color, » $125; includes bleed. 





Medical Record, 215 4th Ave., New York, 
3 Published by Medical Journal and 
Record Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1843. Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 6%4x9%. Published 10th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation (Sworn), 16,172. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $140.00 $ 90.00 $ 60.00 
6 1°6.00 81.00 54.00 
12 112.00 72.00 48.00 


Color and bleed rates on request. 








discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 36.00 $ 18.00 $ 10.00 
6 32.00 17.00 9.50 
12 30.00 15.00 9.00 





Medical Times, 67 Wall St., New York 6 
Published by Romaine Pierson Pub., Ine 
Est. 1872. Subscription, $5. Type page 


5 3/16x7%. Published list. Forms close 


20th, Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula 

tion, (Sworn), 25,000, Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $220.00 $130.00 $ 70.00 
2 199.00 107.00 60.00 

175.00 97.00 53.00 


Color, $80; bleed, $15. 


Medical Record and Annals, 1215 Walker 
Ave., Houston, Texas. Est. 1911. Sub- 
scription, $2. Type page, 6%4x9. Pub- 
lished 15th Forms close list. Agency 





Medical Woman’s Journal, 409 York St., 


Cincinnati 14. Est. 1893. Subscription 
3s. Type page, 6x9. Published 15th 
Aver close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
tates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $135.00 $ 95.00 $ 70.00 

6 100.00 70.00 50.00 
et 90.00 60.00 40.00 


“olor and bleed rates on request. 


Medical W orld, 68 Ww. 58th St., New York 
19. Published by Roy Jackson, Inc. Est 


1883 Subscription, $3 Trim size, &%x 
115% Type page, 7x10 Published 1st 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 32,000. Rates ‘ 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $240.00 $132.00 $ 75.00 
6 216.00 119.00 68.00 


12 192.00 106.00 60.00 
Color, $80; bleed, $15. 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 30.00 $ 18.00 $ 12. rt) 
25.00 13.00 7.00 





Military Surgeon, 2000 Connecticut Ave., 
Washington 8, D. C. Published by Assn. 
of Military Surgeons. Subscription, $4. 
Trim size, 64x10. Type page, 5x8. ub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 13-2. Circulation, 7,500. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $110.00 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 
12 80.00 45.00 25.00 


Color and bleed rates on request. 





Milwaukee Medical Times, 208 E. Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wis. Published 
by Medical Society of Milwaukee County. 
Est. 1929. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Published 6th. 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 15- 
0. Circulation, 1,200. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 39.00 $ 24.00 $ 15.00 
6 37.50 19.00 11.50 


12 36.00 18.00 10.50 
Color, $36. 





Mississippi Valley Medical Journal, P. O. 
Drawer 110, Quincy, IIl. Published by 
Radiologic Review Pub. Co. Est. 1891. 
Subscription, $3. Type page, 5%4x8%. 


Published quarterly, Jan. Agency dis- 

counts, 15-2. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 33.60 $ 20.40 $ 15.60 
1 29.00 17.00 11.00 

Bleed, 10% 


Cay 


Modern Medicine, 84 S. 10th St., Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. Published by Modern 
Medicine Pub. Co. Est. 1932. Trim size, 
5%x7%. Type page, 44x6%. Published 





Ist and 15th. Forms close 30 days pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, Mar., 1948, 128,453; (gross), 131,340, 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1, Page 1, Page 
1 $610.00 $340.00 $195.00 
2 500.00 270.00 155.00 
24 175.00 260.00 145.00 
Standard red, $125; bleed, 2 


New Modern Drugs, 49 W. 45th St., New 
York 19. Published by American Journal 
of Surgery, Inc. Est. 1935. Controlled. 
Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page, 44x6%. 
Published quarterly, Jan. Forms close 
10th preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, (Sworn), 102,193. Rates 

Times 1 ave » Vage 

1 $525.00 $2375.00 











} oOUL00 »VU.00 


Standard red, $100; bleed, none. 

New York State Journal of Medicine, 292 
Madison Ave., New York 17. Published by 
Medical Society of New York State. Est. 
1900. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 6%x 
9%. Type page, 5%x8%. Published Ist 
and 15th. Forms close 20 days preceding. 


Agency discounts, 13-2. Circulation, 

(Sworn), 23,105. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $190.00 $105.00 $ 60.00 
12 150.00 80.00 42.00 


24 125.00 75.00 40.00 
Color, $100. 


Obstetrical and Gynecological Survey, 
Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves., Baltimore, 
Md. Published by Williams & Wilkins 
Co. Subscription, $9. Type page, 54%42x8%. 
Published bi-monthly, Feb. 15. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 33.00 $ 18.00 
50.00 31.50 14.00 





Occupational Medicine, 5235 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 10, Ill. Published by Amer- 
ican Medical Assn. Est. 1946. Subscrip- 
tion, $6. Trim size, 6%x10%. Type page, 
6x9. Published 15th. Forms close Ist. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
(Sworn), 2,131. Kates 


Times 1 Page % Page 
3 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 
6 70.00 43.75 
2 60.00 35.00 





Medicine, Mt. Royal and Guildford Aves., 
Baltimore 2. Published by Williams & 
Wilkins Co. Est. 1922. Subscription, 
ir Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 5%x 
8%. Published quarterly, February. 
Forms close 20 days preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
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Occupational Therapy and Rehabilitation, 
Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves., Baltimore 
3. Published by Williams & Wilkins 
Co. Est. 1920. Subscription, $5. Type 
page, 5%x8%. Published bi-monthly on 
10th. Forms close 20 days preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page Times 1 Page % Page % Page Urologic and Cutaneous Review, 3829 
1 $ 57.50 $ 31.50 $ 17.50 1 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 $ 35.00 Paseo Navarra, West Palm Beach, Fla 
3 55.00 30.00 16.50 3 70.00 42.00 27.00 Est. 1897. yg gg" $6. Trim size, 
6 50.00 27.50 14.00 6 60.00 40.00 25.00 TAx10%- azee age, 6x9%. Published 
oiniiatins ne Color, $45; b : e th preceding orms elose 5t Agency 
Official State Medical Journnia, 5235 N olor, § teed, 10% discounts, 10-2. Circulation, 6,900. Rates— 





Publications of state medical associa- ¢. 4718 Natural Brida 
: ’ ge, St. Louis 16. 
tions: Journal of Medical Society of Ala- pst 1920. Subscription, $1. Type page. 6 79.34 23.67 


bama, Arizona Medicine, Journal of Ark. 12 70.00 $3: th 21.67 
Medical Society, Connecticut State Med- yt ag el i 
ical Journal, Delaware State Medical Tuesday. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- Western Je lets ery, Obstetri 


Dearborn St., Chicago 10. Thirty-four . Times 1 Page 
St. Louwls Medical Society Official Bulle - : sie + ane ; meg 








Journal, Medical Annals of District of 

Columbia, Journal of Florida Medical lation, 1,795. Rates— and Gynecology, Phoenix Bidg., Portland 
Assn., Journal of Medical Assn. of Times 1 Page % Page % Page 4, Ore. Est. 1893. Subscription, $5. Type 
Georgia, Hawaii Medical Journal, 1 52.00 $ 31.25 $ 20.75 page, 6x9. Published ist. Forms close 
Journal of Indiana State Medical Assn., 13 41.50 23.50 13.00 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Journal of Iowa State Medical Society, 26 36.50 20.75 11.75 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Journal of Kansas Medical Society, Ken- 52 28.50 18.25 10.50 1 $65.00 $ 34.75 $ 21.75 
tucky Medical Journal, Journal of Maine 6 55.25 29.25 17.00 


Medical Assn., Journal of Michigan State Southern Medical Journal, Empire Bldg, 12 52.00 28.25 16.00 
Medical Society, Minnesota Medicine, SL pe dag ym Ala. Published by Southern Color, $40. 

Journal of Missouri! State Medical Assn., ge OS wrk w10%. tae 

Nebraska State Medical Journal, New ( Published ist. Forms close 15th. X-Ray Technician, 2642 University Ave., 


5%x8. 
England Journal of Medicine, Journal of Agency discounts, 16-3. Circulation St. Paul, 4, Minn. Published by Bruce 
































3 i , . . t; J : ‘ e 
—— eaies Hg, Bf (Sworn), 8,048, Rates— Pub. Co. Est. 1929 Subscription, $2.50 
North Carolina Medical Journal, North- Times 1 Page % Page % Page Type page. 5%x8. Published bi-monthly, 
west Medicine, Ohio State Medical Jour- 1 $ 76.00 $ 40.00 $21.00 Jan. 15. Discounts, none. Circulation, 
nal, Journal of Oklahoma State Medical 6 72.00 38.00 20.00 (Sworn), 4,100. Rates— 
Assn., Pennsylvania Medical Journal, 12 70.00 37.00 19.50 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Rocky Mountain Medical Journal, Jour- 1 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.0¢ 
nal of South Carolina Medical Assn., southern Medicine and Surgery, 306 N. 6 60.00 37.00 22.55 
South Dakota Journal of Medicine, Tryon St., Charlotte 2, N. C. Est 1856. 
Journal of Tennessee State Medical Assn., Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 7%x10%. 
Texas State Journal of Medicine, Virginia Type page, 6x9. Published 15th. Forms CANADA 
omen} sqnthiy. went See fa close Ist. Agency discounts, 10-2. Rates— 
ournal, fisconsin edical ournal. Tim 1 
Represented by Co-Operative Medical im ray i $16.8 * rage AD 
Advertising Bureau. Trim size, 8x1ll. 6 9° 50 13.50 8.10 CCAB 
Type page, 6x9. Agency discounts, 15-2. 12 91.25 12.75 7.65 
Circulation (Sworn), 110,514; (gross), The Bulletin, 675 Davie St.. Vancouver, 
416,128. Rates State Medical Journals - C. co. tree by hag * - > a 
' ; > . ~ - st. 19 ype page, 5x ublished Ist 
stmes z Page %, ate te fy (See “Official State Medical Journals.”) Forms close 18th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
6 1415.20 812.20 495.18 Circulation, March, 1948, 1,658; (gross), 
12 1,283.70 741.60 440.80 Surgery, 2207 Washington Blvd., St. 1,740. Rates— 
Louls 3, Mo. Published by C. V. Mosby Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Osteopathic Magazine, 139 N. Clark St., Co. Est. 1937. Subscription, $10. Trim 1 $ 45.00 $ 27.00 $ 16.00 
Chicago, 2. Published by American atize, 7x10. Type page, 5%x8%. Pub- 6 40.00 23.00 14.00 
Osteopathic Ass'n. Est. 1913. Subscrip- lished ist. Forms close 19th Arency 12 35.00 20.00 12.00 
tion, $1. om size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 6,667. Rates— Color, $10. 
TMH. *ublished 10th preceding. Forms i ‘ 
close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- * _— S ioake tite ory 
culation (Swern), 41,893. Flat rates—1l rs 108.00 65.00 42.00 MerAR BNA 
. 5 & , $50; % page, $30. 9 90 m4. ‘ CCAB 
page, $85; 4 page, $50; page, 12 90.00 54.00 26.00 
Color, $54. Canadian Doctor, Gardenvale, Quebec 
ie Suraery. Gynecolozy and Obsictrien, 54 Fubllned 22 Nation) eee ttm sas 
Osteopathic Profession, 420 Lexington J) lie St. Cnicaco Tt. Funianed DY §%27%. Type page, 44x6%. Published 
Ave., New York 17. Published by Osteo- oAr ito 12. T i aan ae o% |uh- 1st. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
pathic Press, Inc. Est. 1933. Trim size, S¢Tiption, $12. Trim size, 7%&x10%. Type counts, 15-2. Circulation, 12,563; (gross), 
5%x7%. Type page, 4%x6%. Published P&@ee. 5%x8. Published monthly on Ist. jogger.’ Rates— 
20th. Forms close ist Agency dis- with a 13th issue Feb. 15. Forms close = mai: 6 
counts 15-2 Circulation, Nov, 1947, 15th. Circulation (Sworn), 25,131. Rates— Times 1 Page * ; ¥ ick 
10,555; (cross), 11,178 Rates Times 1 Pare % Page \% Page ; va ee 54.00 36.00 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 1} a yt eae ‘= 75.00 42.75 22.50 
1 $138.00 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 : 335.00 325.80 ee Standard red or blue, $50. 
6 120.00 67.00 37.00 13 222.00 117.00 62.00 2 
12 115.00 65.00 35.00 Color, $140; bleed, $40 ; 
Cc s utactntaatecatntaat a intehcaeeiindeeaedieesiememtin 
olor, $50. a Sureienl Rusiness. “389 Lexington Ave. CAB 








Philadelphia Medicine, 301 S. 21st St. Buciness, Inc) Ket. 1st8) Subscrintion, Canadian Journal of Public Health, 160 














Ph s * Business, Inc. Est. 1928. Subecrirtion. 

Him sae faahe rape pagentgak bub: frm ie. Woh, “Tene ‘axe. herac. Sollge Sty Reronte &, Ont Publusheg by 
lished Saturday. Forms ‘close week Published 20th. Forms close 1st. Agency Canadian Public Health Ass'n. Est. 191 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. {iscounts, 15-0. Circulation, 2,100, Subscription. $2. Trim size, 64x10. Type 
Circulation, (Sworn), 4,406 Rates— “" Rates— pase, _ ee Pie = 7 
i . . . ° st. gency scotnts 

Times 1, Page % Page = Page mes 6 ae = %& Page > cee ton, Dec. 1946, 3,245: gross, 3,312. 

52 2. . + ’ oo ates— 

12 rw : a ‘ 75.00 12.00 e232 00 

ee a ae ae 2 stan occu’? TE fie tie Fe 
5° 19. Gabor and bleed rates on Iieati ° os" : 

ve 36.00 19.00 11. 00 aorta “e e app e on 6 45.00 25.00 14.00 
Plastic and Reconstructive Surgery, Mt. Suretenl Trade Revers’ Guide. 369 Lex- 12 40.00 22.50 13.50 
Royal and Guilford, Baltimore 2. Pub- {neton Ave.. New York 17. Published by ———— ——— 


lished by Williams & Wilkins Co. Est. Surgical Business. Inc. Est. 1940. Price. Cameadian Medical Association Journal. 
1946. Subscription, $6. Type page, 5%x $2. Type page. 5x7%. Published Feb. 3649 University St., Montreal 2. Est. 
8%. Published 15th. Forms close ist. Forms close Jan. 25. Agency discounts, 4911, Subscription, $7.50. Trim size 




















Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 15-0. Circulation. 2.200. Rates—1 page, gax11%. Type page, 6%x9%. Pub- 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page $85; % page. $45; % page, $25. lished Ist. Forms close 10th. Agency 
1 $ 60.00 $ 33.00 $ 18.00 - discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 

3 57.50 31. 50 17.50 pee fg er = Beltote - Restntry | vert 10,797; (gross), 11,246. Rates— 

8 50.00 °7.50 14.00 ent Technologists, Mt. oval an tuil- - 
m.. = ; ford Ave. Baltimore 2. Est. 1940. Sub- Times | Page % Page % Pare 
Radiolory, 607 Medical Arts Bldg., Syra- scription. $1.50. Type page, 5%xkl% 6 85.00 50.00 29.0 
cuse 2, N. Y. Official organ, Radiological Published bi-monthly, Jan. Agency dis- 49 75.00 42.75 22.5( 
Society of North America. Est. 1915. counts, 15-2. Rates— rey 
Subscription, $8. Trim size, 7%x10%. Times 1 Page % Page % Page Standard red or blue, $50; bleed, 20%. 
Type page, 6x9. Published 15th. Forms 1 $ 7590 $ 42.50 $ 25.00 
close 5th. Discounts, none. Circulation, 3 67.50 37.50 22.50 
4,900. Rates— & R0.00 35.00 20.00 »CCABA 
Times 1 Page ™% Page % Page —_ "CE 

1 $ 72.00 $ 48.00 $ 33.00 Trananctions American Academy of Ophk- 

6 66.00 42.00 27.00 thaimology and Otolaryngology. 109 N. Modern Medicine of Canada, 9 Duke St 
12 60.00 36.00 21.60 18th St.. Omaha. Neb. Published by Toronto 2 Est. 1946. Type page, 44° 

Douglas Printing Co. Est. 1899. Subscrip- 6%. Published 5th. Forms close 10t 
Review of Gastroenterology, 1819 Broad- tion, $6. Type page. 5x8. Trim size. 6%x Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
way, New York 23. Published by National 9%. Published bi-monthly, Feb. Forms 13,027; (gress), 13,443. Rates— 
Gastroenterological Ass'n, Inc. Est. 1934. close 5th preceding month. Agency dis- Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 6%x9%. count, 15-2. Circulation, 4,954. Rates— 1 $130.00 $ 75.00 $ 50. 
Type page, 5%x8%. Published bi-month- Times 1 Page % Page * Page 6 110.00 65.00 40.0 
ly, Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cireu- 1 $112.00 $ 63.00 35.00 12 100.00 60.00 35./ 
lation, (Sworn), 2710. Rates— 6 89.50 47.50 28.00 Standard red or blue, $30; bleed, 10%. 
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American Journal of Orthodontics, 3207 
Washington Blvd., St. Louis, 3. Published 


by C. V. Mosby Co. Est. 1915. Subscrip- 

tion, $8.50. Trim pine 7x10. Type page, 
1% x8%. Published Is Forms close 10th, 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,554. 

Rate 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 75.00 $ 47.50 
6 69.00 43.00 30.00 
2 60.00 38.00 22.50 

Color $54 








Dental Digest, 1005 Liberty Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. Published by Oral Hygiene 
Pubs. Est. 1895. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th. Forms close 10th preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 22,000. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $204.00 $120.00 $ 76.00 
6 162.00 90.00 51.00 
12 150.00 81.00 45.00 


Standard color, $25; bleed, $8. 





Dental Items of Interest, 2921 Atlantic 
Ave., Brooklyn 7, N. Y. Est. 1878. Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size, 6%x9%. Type 
page, 5%x7X. Published Ist. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation 8,453. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page 14 Page 
l $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
6 70.00 42.00 23.00 
12 65.00 38.00 21.00 
—_—_—_ 
CCA 
——_ 


Dental Laboratory Review, Essex Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Est. 1925. Type page, 
4 5/16x7 3/16. Published 10th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 10-0. Cir- 

tion, March, 1948, 6,425; (gross), 7,313. 
Rates— 
Times ! Page L., Page % Pare 

00 $ 2 50 $ 44.75 
ieilimil \ eae aL 


oo ».00 10.00 


Color (Publisher's choice), $25; bleed, $5. 


Dental Industry News, lesscex Lb dg , Min 
Lm Mint est ISS7 Subscripti 
Type page, 4 Xi Publi hed sth 
Forms close l1Uth. Agency discounts, 10-0 
Circulation, 5,113. Rates— 
rimes 1 Page \% Page 4% Page 
] S$ xn.n0 ¢ 50.00 ¢ , 00 


Standard color, $20; bleed, $5 


Dental Students’ Magazine, 605 N. Mich- 
gan Ave., Chicago 11. Published by 
Students’ Mag., Inc. Est. a Con 
olled. Type page, 4%x634. Published 
Forms close 16th. Agency dis- 
ints, 15-2 Circulation, (Sworn), 
10.459, Rates 
Times 1 Page ™% Page “4 Page 


mon 51 00 - , 





Dental Survey, Essex Bidg., Minneapolis 
Minn. Est. 1926. Trim size, 54x7% 
ype page, 45/16x73/16. Published Ist. 
pole close Ist preceding. ‘one dis- 


15-0 Circulatic yn, Ma 1948, F1,- 

24; (gross), 73,190, enebbolae dentists 
' thers, 4,17 Rat 

imes 1 Page % Page %4 Page 

$940.00 $120.00 $ 70.00 

210.00 115.00 60.00 

195.00 105.00 55.00 


andard color, $50; bleed, $196. 


Vortnightly Review of the Chicago Den- 
tal Society, 30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Published by Chicago Dental Ass'n. 
t. 1941. Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 


«x10. Type page, 5%x8. Published Ist 
d 15th Forms close 3rd and 18th. 
rency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
80. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 
6 45.00 25.00 15.00 
12 40.00 23.00 13.00 


24 35.00 22.00 12.00 


Illinois Dental Journal, 6355 Broadway, 
Chicago 40. Published by Illinois State 
Dental Society. Subscription, $2. Est. 
1905. Type page, 5x7%. Trim size 6%. 
10. Published 10th. Forms close 15th 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
(Sworn), 5,350. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 55.00 $ 29.50 $ 18.00 
6 37.50 22.00 13.00 
12 


32.50 19.50 12.00 





Journal of American Dental Association, 
222 E. Superior St., Chicago 11. Est. 1914. 
Subscription, $7. Trim size, 65x95. Typ 
page, 5x8. Published lst and 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Swern), 
71,042. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 4 Page 
1 $250.00 $132.00 
218.00 118.00 
12 198.00 106.00 
Color, $50: bleed. $8 
Journal of Dental Research, 207 Wasl 
inggtor Bivad St Loui ; Published by 
=. % Mosby Co Est. 1919. Subseription 
$e Type page » XS ly iblished bi 
! nthly kel Az d ount l 


Journal of Oral Surgery, 222 E. Superior 
St., Chicago 11. Published by American 
Dental Assn. Est. 1943. Subscription, $0 
Type page, 45%4x7%. Published quarterly, 
Jan. Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 
16-0. Circulation (Sworn), 3,701. Rates— 


Times 1 Page Y% Page % Page 
$ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
4 50.00 30.00 16.00 





Missouri State ponte Association Jour- 
nal, Exchange atl. Bank Bldg., Colum- 
bia, Mo. Est. Neat. Subscription, $1. 
Type page, 5%x8%. Published 10th. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
none. Circulation 2,200. Rates—l page, 
$42; % page, $24; % page, $15. 
New York Journal of Dentistry, 30 Rock- 
efeller Plaza, New York 20. Published 
by First District Dental Society. Est 
1868. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 6%x 
10. Type page, 5x7%. Published 15th ex 
cept June-July and Aug.-Sept. combined 
Forms close Ist of preceding month 





Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation, 
(Sworn), 5,974. Rates— 

Times 1 Page * ry % Page 

1 $ 69.00 $ 40.: $ 98.75 

¢ 66.00 28 50 27.50 

10 60.00 35.00 25. 00 


North- eee maatieom, 2642 Universit, 


Ave., St. raul 4. Published by Bruce 
Pub. Co. yoy 1929. Subscription, $1 
Trim size, 6%x9%. Type page, 5%x5§ 
Published quarterly, Jan. 15. Forms 


close Ist Agency discounts, none. Cir- 
culation (Swern), 3,000. Rate 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
14.00 24.50 16 
_——— 
CCA 


Oral Hygiene, 1005 Liberty Ave.. Pitts- 
burgh 22. Est. 1911. Trim size, 54x7% 
Type page,4%x7%. Published lst. Forms 
close let preceding Agency discounts 


15-0 Circulation Mar 1948 TAT 6: 

(gross), 73,267. Practicing dent 69 
st otl rs 048 Rat 

Times 1 Page l. Page , Pawe 
] S240.00 $120.00 ¢ TO.00 
6 210.00 110.00 60.00 


197.00 105 00 74 0 


Gabon, $50; bleed, $8 


Oral Surgery. Oral Medicine and Oral 


Pathology. 3207 Washingetor Bivd St 
Louis 3 Published by C. V. Mosby Co 
Est. 1947. Type page, 5%xsy Published 
Ist. Forms close 10t} Agency discounts 
15-2 Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page 4% Page 
1 $100.00 $ 75.00 $ 47.50 
6 69.00 $2.00 20.00 
12 60.00 38.00 22 50 
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Proofs, The Dental Trade Journal, 1005 
Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Est. 1917. 
Trim size, 8%x1l1\%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 4th. Forms close 10th, Agency 
discounts, 10-0. Circulation, 5,200. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 95.00 $ 52.50 $ 30.00 
6 75.00 42.50 26.00 

12 60.00 37.50 22.60 


Color, $25; bleed, $8. 
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Journal of the Canadian Dental Asa’n, 
The, 73 Richmond St., W., Toronto 1, 
Published by Consolidated Press, Ltd. 
Est. 1935. Subscription, $2.50. Type page, 
5x8. Published 10th. Forms close 15th. 


Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 

5,146. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 
6 45.00 28.00 18.00 
12 40.00 24.00 16.00 


Red or blue, $15; bleed, 15%. 


Oral Health, 9 Duke St., Toronto 2, Ont. 
Published by Current P O71 ge 


Ltd. Est. 1911. Type page, 4} 4x6 %4 . Pub- 

lished 5th Forms close 15tt Ageney 

discounts, 15 Circulation, 4,247; 21 

1.436. liates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 22.00 
6 55.00 32.00 20.00 
12 O00 “20 00 18.00 

Standard red or blue $15; bleed, $5 

VETERINARY 


Journal of American Veterinary Medical 
Association, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, 6. Published by American Veteri- 


nary Medical Assn. Est. 1877. Subscrip- 
tion, $7. Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 
5 %ex8\%. Published 28th preceding. 


Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
0-2. Circulation, (Sworn), 10,616. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
£1°0.00 $ 72.00 43.00 
H 108 00 65.00 ‘2 00 


4600 BS 00 »00 





The North American Veterinarian, Vet- 
erinary Practice, P. O. Box 5650, Evans- 
ton, Ill Est. 1920. Published by The 
North American Veterinarian, Inc. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 7x10. Type page, 
5%x8%. Published 25th preceding. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 


culation, 6,602. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 54.00 $ 32.00 
6 85.00 50.00 30.00 
12 75.00 45.00 27.00 





Veterinary Medicine, 7632 S. Crandon 
Ave., Chicago 49. Published by Veter- 
inary Magazine Corp. Est. 1905. Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 7x10. Type page, 
55x8%. Published 15th preceding. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Sworn), 6,647. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 
6 95.00 54.00 36.00 
12 80.00 45.00 30.00 
Color, $50. 
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Canadian Journal of Comparative Medi- 
cine and Veterinary Science, Gardenvale, 
Quebec. Published by Nat’l Business 
Pub’s, Ltd. Est. 1937. Subscription, $2. 
Type page, 5x7. Published 20th. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 1,200. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 85.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
6 60.00 35.00 20.00 
12 50.00 30.00 17.50 
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DEFINITION 


The MINING CATALOGS, consolidating the former METAL and 
NON-METALLIC CATALOGS and COAL MINING CATALOGS 
(Keystone), are a completely indexed, pre-filed collection of man- 
ufacturers’ catalogs covering the machinery, equipment, mate 
rials and services important to the Mining Industries 


A NEW DISTRIBUTION PLAN 


The MINING CATALOGS consist of five separately assembled 
volumes, each designed to serve industry groups with special 
product interests. The number of each of the respective volumes 
distributed (1947-48 Edition) to the user groups indicated is as 


follows 
1. Coal Mines—Underground (U.S.A. and Export) 3,029 
2. Coal Mines—Strip (U.S.A. and Export) 1,212 
3. Metal and Non-Metallic Mines— 

Underground (U.S.A. and Export) 4,067 
4. Metal and Non-Metallic Mines- 

Open Pit (U.S.A. and Export) 618 
5. Metal and Non-Metallic Mines— 

Underground and Open Pit (Export) 1,564 

(Engineers and Supply Houses) 236 

Total Industry Distribution 10,726 


Total 1947-48 Distribution, including catalogers, agencies and 
miscellaneous 11,481 
This plan for SPECIFIC MARKET DISTRIBUTION permits the 
product manufacturer to pre-file and distribute his catalog to 
any one of these basic groups—or combinations of groups 
As these markets are identified in terms of the material mined— 
as well as the type of mining operation—it is obvious that 
(1) Manufacturers of equipment or supplies useful only for the 
mining, milling, smelting or refining of metals and non-metallic 
minerals will choose to pre-file their product information in the 
volumes distributed exclusively to users in the metal and non- 
metallic field and, (2) Manufacturers offering machines or equip- 
ment essential for strip or underground mining as an operation 
will file their data in the volumes designed to serve men 
employed in these operations—regardless of the product mined. 


THE MEN REACHED 


The MINING CATALOGS (For Metal and Non-Metal Mines) are 
individually addressed and delivered to Mine Owners, Managers, 
Mine Superintendents, Mine Electricians and Consulting Engi- 
neers engaged in the mining, milling, concentrating, smelting 
and refining of all non-ferrous metals; the mining and beneficia- 
tion of iron ore; and the mining, milling and processing of 


non-metallic minerals such as bauxite, graphite, talc, gypsum, 
mica, salt, phosphates, 


potash, etc. 






PRODUCT INTERESTS 


These men are the key executives responsible for the production 
of over $3,500,000,000 of mine products annually in the United 
States, as well as approximately §2,000,000,000 in foreign 
countries 

These operations 


require a yearly purchase from American 


manufacturers of well over half a billion dollars for all categories 
of equipment and materials commonly used for 

Transport of Men and Materials—Earth Moving and Dredging— 
Loading and Conveying of Product—Ore Reduction and Con- 








centration—Mine Drainage—Lighting and Ventilation—Weigh- 
ing and Storage—Rock Disposal and Filling—Portable Power 
Generation—Mine Equipment Maintenance—Engineering and 
Administrative Functions. 

In addition to these, vast quantities of machines and equipment 
are purchased for milling, smelting and refining of ores and 
minerals. A fractional list of such equipment includes: 
Chutes—Feeders—Vibrating and Rotary Screens—Crushers— 
Magnetic Separators—Blowers—Slurry Pumps—Kilns—Flota- 
tion Machines—Filters—Thickeners—Ball and Rod Mills—Dry- 
ers, etc. 


FEATURES OF THE MINING CATALOGS SERVICE 


A CLASSIFIED PRODUCT DIRECTORY designed to cover all 
known manufacturers recognized as regular sources of supply 
for all phases of the Mining Industry, is included as a bound-in 
section of each volume of the MINING CATALOGS. 

Company names of manufacturers who have catalogs pre-filed 
in the MINING CATALOGS are listed in the directory in promi- 
nent bold-face type, with a reference to the page on which their 
product information may be found 

USE OF LIST AND DIRECT MAIL SERVICE — The MINING CAT- 
ALOGS service includes free use of the valuable list of users 
to whom the catalogs are distributed, as well as facilities for 
distributing supplementary material or data to special break- 
down listings by direct mail. (The Direct Mail Service is avail- 
able only to manufacturers with catalogs pre-filed in the cur- 
rent edition.) 

PROMOTION OF USE —Manutfacturer’s product data filed in the 
MINING CATALOGS receives the benefit of a year round 
merchandising “push” by means of consistent advertising placed 
in COAL AGE and THE ENGINEERING and MINING JOURNAL, 
world-recognized publications to the Mining Industry. 

This promotion is designed to develop active usage of the books 
and consideration of the products covered. 

COPY CONSULTATION — Services of the publishing staff of the 
MINING CATALOGS are available to all manufacturers and 
their agencies for counsel regarding the preparation of copy, 
design and layout, field product interests, etc. Preliminary 
catalog layouts will be submitted at no extra cost when this 
service is requested. 

CLOSING DATES — Last forms close October 1, supplied inserts 
acceptable to November 15. 


McGRAW-HILL CATALOG SERVICE 


Division of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. LOngacre 4-3000 
Headquarters 
S. J. ALLING, General Manager 


E. A. CRENSHAW, Sales Service Manager 
E. E. SAMMIS, Production Mar. F. RICE, Distribution Mar 





District Managers 


ATLANTA 3 R. C. Maultsby {W. R. Wensley 
1311 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg. NEW YORK I8 10. 'T. Coster 
BOSTON 16 D. T. Coster 330 West 42nd St. 


PHILADELPHIA 3 A. M. Carre 


1427 Statler Bldg 
Architects Bldg., 17th & Sansom St 


CHICAGO 1) {H- T. Langham 


M. I. O'Connell PITTSBURGH 22 H. C. Morga 
520 North Michigan Ave. 738-9 Oliver Bidg. 
CLEVELAND [5 H. C. Morgan ST. LOUIS 8 M. |. O'Conne 


1510 Hanna Bidg. 


LOS ANGELES 14 C. W. Dysinger 
62! South Hope St. 68 


Continental Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO 4 J. W. Ofterso 
Post St. 
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Metal Mining 


Including Crushing, Milling, Smelting and Refining 
(See also Cement and Quarry Products Industries: Coal: Metal Producing and Working Industries) 





High production and prices were fea- 
tures of 1947 metal mining. Consump- 
tion of metals was only slightly below 
war-time levels in most cases. While 
use of copper was much below the war 
peak, it was twice the pre-war level. 

With the steel industry making 
strenuous efforts to meet demand, iron 
ore shipments from the Lake Superior 
region in 1947 were pushed up to 77.9 
million tons, a peacetime record. Nor- 
mal shipments are 50 million and the 
war average was 80 million. Depletion 
of reserves continues at a high rate, 
according to Engineering and Mining 
Journal. 

Construction of the first magnetic- 
teconite plant for beneficiating low- 
grade ores was begun late in 1947 at 
Aurora, Minn., and operations will be- 
gin in 1948. There are 72 billion tons 
of iron formation in the Lake Superior 
district, containing 40% iron. 

Beneficiation includes mineral libera- 
tion, concentration and agglomeration. 
For concentration there are available: 
1, the magnetic separation process for 
ores containing magnetite predomin- 
antly; 2, the flotation process where 
non-magnetizable iron minerals pre- 
dominate; 3, conversion of non-magnetic 


iron minerals to magnetic form, fol- 
lowed by magnetic separation. 

To change from high-grade to low- 
grade materials is a stupendous task. 
Three tons of ore will be needed to pro- 
duce one ton of concentrate. For a 50- 
million ton annual production, 150 mil- 
lion tons of water will have to be 
pumped annually. At a plant cost of 
$10 to $15 per annual ton of concen- 
trate, more than $1 billion will have to 
spent for mines, plants, railroads and 
miscellaneous equipment. 

Deliveries of refined copper in 1947 
were 1,383,666 tons, a new peace-time 
high. The wire and cable industry con- 
sumed about 60%, with brass mills tak- 
ing the remainder. The average price 
was just under 21 cents, compared with 
13.82 cents in 1946. Import taxes on 
copper were suspended by Congress. 

Copper output in the U. S. was 860,- 
000 tons, 43% above 1946. Production 
of crude copper from mine production 
and scrap treated by custom smelters 
was 965,000 tons. Fabricators appar- 
ently absorbed 400,000 tons of foreign 
copper in addition to the domestic sup- 
ply. 

Slab zine production in 1947 was 848,- 
027 tons, of which 698,281 was domestic. 


The latter averaged 56,200 tons a month 
of recoverable metal until the end of 
the premium price plan in June, and 
dropped to 48,000 tons thereafter. 
Smelters averaged 70,000 tons monthly 
during the year. Domestic consumption 
was above 1946, the galvanizing indus- 
try taking 350,000 tons, while brass 
mills and ingot makers used 100,000 
tons. 

Lead reached 15 cents a pound in 
1947, highest price in history. The sup- 
ply was 1,157,000 tons and consumption 
almost as great. About 400,000 tons 
came from domestic ore, 55,000 tons 
from foreign ore, and 450,000 tons from 
scrap. Imports of refined lead were 
150,000 tons. Storage batteries ac- 
counted for one-third of consumption. 


Estimated world mine production of 
tin in 1947 was 167,000 tons. The gov- 
ernment-owned tin smelter at Texas 
Texas City, Tex., produced 33,000 tons. 


Output of primary aluminum in 1947 
was 575,000 short tons, third largest in 
history. Prices were steady at 15 cents 
a pound, stimulating research into use 
of aluminum in new fields, including 
building. Secondary production was 
200,000 tons. 





E & MJ Annual Average Metal Prices — 1897 to 1947 





Copper Lead Zinc, Prime Tin, Silver, Copper lead Zine. Prime Fis a 
(a) Electrolytic Common, Western (b) (c) New (ec) New (a) Electrolytic Common, Western (b) (c) New (ec) New 

Year Refinery New York E. St. Louis York York Yeu Refiners New York Fk. St. Louts York York 
a 11.29 3.580 4.120 13.67 59.790 1922 13.382 5.734 5.716 32.554 67.528 
1898... 12.03 3.780 4.570 15.70 58.260 1923. 14.421 7.267 6.607 42.664 64.873 
1899... 16.67 4.470 5.750 25.12 59.580 1924. 13.024 8.097 6.344 50.176 66.781 
1900. . 16.19 4.370 4.390 29.90 61.330 1925 14.042 9.020 7.622 57.893 69.065 
1901... 16.11 4.330 4.070 16.74 58.950 1926. 13.795 8.417 7.337 65.285 62.107 
Tees 6: 11.626 4.069 4.840 26.79 52.160 1927. 12.920 6.755 6.242 64.353 56.370 
1903 13.235 4.237 5.191 28.09 53.570 1928. 14.570 6.305 6.027 50.427 58.176 
ee 12.823 4.309 4.931 27.99 57.221 1929 18.107 6.833 6.512 45.155 52.993 
1905... 15.590 4.707 5.730 31.358 60.352 1930. 12.982 5.517 4.556 31.694 38.154 
1906 19.278 5.657 6.048 39.819 66.791 1931. 8.116 4.243 3.640 24.467 28.700 
1907 20.004 5.325 5.812 38.166 65.237 1932 5.555 3.180 2.876 22.017 27.892 
1908 13.208 4.200 4.578 29.465 52.864 1933 7.025 3.869 4.029 39.110 34.727 
1909 12.982 4.273 5.352 29.725 51.502 | 1934. 8.428 3.860 4.158 52.191 47.973 
1910 12.738 4.446 5.370 94.188 53.486 | 1935. 8.649 4.065 4.328 50.420 64.273 
1911... 12.376 4.420 5.608 42.281 53.940 | 1996 9.474 4.710 4.901 46.441 45.087 
1912... 16.341 aan ase enane son | Oe. 13.167 6.009 6.519 54.337 44.883 
1913... 15.269 4.370 5.504 44.252 mai hhc — — = — 
1914... 13.602 3.862 5.061 34,301(4) 54.811 1939. 10.965 5.053 5.110 50.323 39.082 
1915... 17.275 4.673 13.054 38.590 49.684 1940.... 11.296 5.179 6.335 49.827 34.773 
1916..... 27.202 6.858 12.634 pn on. 08 1941. 11.797 5.793 7.474 52.018 34.783 
1917 27.180 ove 2813 e100 , ‘ 1942. ‘ 11.775 6.481 8.250 52.000 38.333 
eat : : 1.417 | 4943 11.775 6.500 8.250 52.000 44.750 
1918... 24.628 7.413 7.890 88.750 96.772 1944 11.775 6.500 8.250 52.000 44.750 
we... 18.691 5.759 6.988 63.328 111.122 | 1945...... 11.775 6.500 8.250 52.000 51.928 
1920... 17.456 7.957 7.671 48.273 100.900 1946.... 13.820 8.109 8.726 54.544 80.151 
ae 12.502 4.545 4.655 29.916 62.654 1947.... 20.958 14.673 10.500 77.949 71.820 








(a) Lake copper 1897-98; domestic market since 1932. (b) New New York Official. 


rk zine 1898-1902. 


(c) 99 percent tin 1897 to 1920, inclusive; 


traits quality thereafter. (d) Average for eleven months. (c) 


All quotations in cents per pound, except 
for silver, which are in cents per troy ounce. 
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Production of magnesium was 11,000 
short tons 

World produc tion of gold in 1947 was 
22.1 million ounces, about one-half com- 
ing from the Union of South Africa. 
The United States accounted for 2.4 
million ounces, and Canada, 3.0 million. 
Canada is now subsidizing gold produc- 
tion. 

Production of minor metals was above 
1946 and prices were generally higher. 

Ferromanganese production in 1947 
was 580.000 short tons, 18% above 1946. 
Manufacture of manganese alloys re- 
quired 1,250,000 tons of ore. 


Products 


The products of the metallic and non- 
metallic mining field are divided into 
two groups. The metallic group con- 
sists of copper, lead, zinc, gold, silver, 
iron ore, manganese, molybdenum, mer- 
cury, chromite, platinum, titanium, 
tungsten, nickel, aluminum (Bauxite), 
vanadium, tin, antimony, cobalt, selen- 
ium, cadmium, tellurium and beryllium. 


In the non-metallic group are abra- 
sive materials, asbestos, asphalt, bitu- 
minous rock, barite, clay, feldspar, dia- 
monds, fluorspar, Fuller’s earth, gyp- 
sum, magnesite, mica, nitrates, phos- 
phate, potash, salt, silica, sulphur and 
pyrites, tale and soapstone and other 
unusual minerals. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
reported 63 primary smelters and re- 
fineries of nonferrous metals. They 
had 27,630 wage earners, and 3,717 
salaried personnel, with salaries and 
wages aggregating $47,500,000. The 
cost of materials, supplies, fuel, pur- 
chased electric energy and contract 
work was $819,158,000. The value 
added by manufacture was $137,414,- 
000 and the value of products, $956,- 
572,000. This industry, as constituted 
for census purposes, embraces estab- 
lishments primarily engaged in smelt- 
ing copper, lead, zinc, and other non- 
ferrous metals from the ore and in re- 
fining primary non-ferrous metals. 

In the field of metal mining indus- 
tries (gold, silver, lead, copper and 
zinc) there are 3,000 principal produc- 
ing mines with annual output of $225,- 
000,000. The non-metallic field has 
about 6,500 mines. There are another 
12,000 establishments engaged in the 
field of nonferrous metal alloys, non- 
ferrous metal products, except alumi- 
num, and in smelting and refining non- 
ferrous metals not from the ore. The 
annual value of their products in nor- 
mal times is $780,000,000. They employ 
88,000 workers and spend $210,000,000 
for materials, supplies, etc. 

There are about 4,000 important pro- 
ducing metal and mineral properties in 
the foreign field— Africa, Canada, 
South America. The most important 
are in Africa, which accounts for 40 
per cent of foreign production. Can- 
ada ranks second, with about 14 per 
cent and South America, Europe and 
Asia have about 12 per cent each. 
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According to Mining Congress Jour- 
nal, iron ore is produced by 191 mines. 
The leading 19, each producing over 1 
million tons, yield 48 per cent of the 
total output. The next 25 largest 
mines, 500,000 to 1,000,000 tons, pro- 
duce 20 per cent. One mine alone ac- 
counts for 15.5 per cent of total pro- 
duction. 


Of the 19 top producers, 13 are in 
Minnesota, 4 in Alabama, and 1 each 
in New York and Pennsylvania; 13 
are open-pit operations, 4 underground, 
and 2 combination mines. Open-pit 
mines produce about 75 per cent of the 
total iron ore. 

The Lake Superior Region produces 
83 per cent of the iron ore—Minnesota 
69.5 per cent from 94 mines, Michigan 
from 40 mines, and Wis- 
consin, 1.5 per cent from two mines. 
Alabama produces 8.5 per cent from 
20 mines, New York and Pennsylvania 
8 per cent from 9 mines, and Utah 2 
per cent from four mines. 

The 25 largest lead-producing 
mines account for 69 per cent of the 
total lead production. The five largest 
mines produce 45 per cent, while the 
succeeding groups of 5 mines each pro- 
duce 11, 6, 4 and 3 per cent respec- 
tively. Nineteen control 
these 25 top mines. 


12 per cent 


companies 


The 25 largest zinc-producing mines 
vield 48 per cent of zine production. 
The five largest mines produce 24 per 
cent and the succeeding groups of five 
mines each produce 9, 6, 5 and 4 per 
cent respectively. Twenty companies 
control these 25 mines 

Zine output of the Tri-State region 
(Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri) 
amounts to 24 per cent of the total, 
while 41 per cent of the lead produc- 
tion comes from the Southeastern Mis- 
souri region. The remainder of the 
lead production comes from Idaho (18 
per cent), Utah (8 per cent), Arizona 
(7 per cent), and the other great min- 
ing states of the West. Zinc is also 
produced in these states and important 
quantities likewise come from New 
Jersey, New York, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin and Illinois. 

Copper production is highly concen- 
trated, with the three largest copper 
mining companies accounting for more 
than 70 per cent of the total mine pro- 
duction. The 15 largest companies 
produce more than 96 per cent of the 
total mine production. 

Approximately 58 per cent of the 
copper output comes from six open-pit 
mines. 

Arizona produces 48.3 per cent of the 
total mine production; Utah, 18.1 per 
cent; Montana, 9.4 per cent; New Mex- 
ico, 8.3 per cent; Nevada, 7.9 per cent, 
and Michigan, 3.6 per cent. 

The 25 leading gold-producing mines 
account for 70 per cent of the total 
production, the 5 leading mines produc- 
ing 40 per cent and the next five larg- 
est mines 13 per cent. 

The 25 leading  silver-producing 
mines produce 65 per cent of the total 


production, the five leading mines ac- 
counting for 36 per cent, and the next 
five largest mines contributing 12 per 
cent. 

California leads in gold production 
with 23.2 per cent, followed by South 
Dakota, 20.6 per cent; Alaska, 12.8 per 
cent; Utah, 10.5 per cent, and Colo- 
rado, 9.1 per cent. 


Idaho produces 27.5 per cent of the 
total silver; Utah, 17.1 per cent; 
Arizona, 15.6 per cent, Montana, 14.5 
per cent; Colorado, 10 per cent. 

A large amount of gold and silver is 
produced in connection with copper, 
lead and zinc mining. Some of the 
companies operating the above mines 
are also leading producers of these 
base metals. 


Processes 


The four principal processes in metal 
mining are production of the ore, its 
concentration in the mills, the reduc- 
tion of the metal in smelters and final- 
ly, its purification in refineries. 


From 75 to 80 per cent of the equip- 
ment used at mines is employed in con- 
nection with mine development; mine 
ventilation and lighting; drilling and 
blasting; transport and hoisting of 
products; mine drainage; transport of 
men, materials, etc.; ore storage and 
weighing; rock disposal and mine re- 
fill; recording and drafting; payroll 
disbursement and welfare work and 
other administrative and engineering 
functions. 


These operations draw upon the mine 
power plant or substation, the mine 
water supply, its maintenance and re- 
pair shops and the mine engineering 
laboratory. Both skilled and profes- 
sional men are employed and in many 


eases, the mining company provides 
housing and certain municipal and 


social services. 


A large percentage of the equipment 
sold to metal and non-metallic mining 
enterprises is used in milling operations. 
This equipment includes conveyor 
belts; idlers; bearings; chutes; feeders; 
vibrating, shaking, revolving and 
grizzly screens; roll and jaw crushers; 
speed reducers; separators; log wash- 
ers; jigs; rolls; ball and rod mills; 
piping; fans; concentrating tables; 
classifiers; re-classifiers; elevators; per- 
forated metal; gears; water, sand and 
other pumps. Officials in charge of pro- 
duction at mills are frequently con- 
cerned with haulage equipment items, 
since they must ship varying distances 
for smelting and refining. 


The smelting process varies accord- 
ing to the metal being produced. The 
following steps in the process have gen- 
eral application: 


1. Storage and weighing of concen- 
trates, fluxing materials, ores and fuels. 


2. Charge mixing. 


3. Blast furnace or reverberatory op- 
eration. 
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Average Annual Consumption of Steel, Copper and Aluminum by the 
Mining Industry for Maintenance, Repair and Operating Supplies* 
| ~ 2 = el are 5 
Total o Non- Smelters 
rym uining el na metal end 
industry mines refiners 
CARBDN STZEL 
(Short Tons) 
Batede cocccccccevesccesessosecocescses decnsedeosooses 502, 200 309,509} 103,323 69,063 20, 305 
Cold finished bare......e.esee eedoncsesovcesesesoss 12,053 4, 227 3,055 4,211 560 
Hot rolled bare......sssceees cecccccccccccocce ecccece 38,167 10,931 17,126 6,584 3,523 
Ingote, Billets, DlOOMB.....sccccccccessccesecesceccs 1,507 379 804 209 115 
inenkseneees néibepaoncekiaen piseateens onéen shaban 56, 246 23,593 16,183 13,010 3,460 
PARSE c cc ccccccccccccccccccece PTT TT TTT ITT TTT TTT TTT Te 35,656 13,426 9,193 10,368 2,669 
Raile--55 lb. end HMEPecececes engedneses eeebeceesenss 40,678) 28, 49k 9,013 2,007 1,164 
Raile--bO 1b. to 50 Ib. cecceccccccceccccees ecececsces 54, 238 49,693 3,943 370 232 
Raile-<90 Ih. tO 35 We cccccsccccccccccccccccccccese 57,251 52,134 4,091 833 193 
Raile--25 lb. or less...... MPTTTTTTTITTTTTTTT TTT TTT Te 33,647 28, 398 3,776 1,319 154 
PRACE QOCSSSOP IEG so cc cccccccccccccecccccccceecocccces 42,687 34,255 5,770 1,948 714 
EE GD BU an daceccscnnsestcescoceoencenescossecs 23,101 13,144 2,610 5,328 2,019 
Castiease cccccccecescccccccccccceccccccces eeeseeceeee 17,075 2,307 5,490 7,7h2 1,536 
Structural ahapes and pilings...cccccscccccseccsccess 28,123 13, 936 8,459 4,326 1,400 
Tin plate, terne plate...ccsccccccscvcscccsccssesevess 502 502 - ~ * 
Tubing. ....se+s papbenddeencearsereses saceseonensones 2,511 579 594 1,006 332 
Wheole and axle.....ssecsesscesccsccceens ccccedbeccce 19,084 14,204 2,817 1,859 204 
Wire cable, rope and vire Se sineseacees ececece 39,674 19,307 10,401 7,1 2,025 
ALLOY STEEL 
(Short Tons) 
BOUL ccccccccs S0ecccevesceese pececesecooecooes eeeese 29,700 “es020] 11,825 8,851 1,004 
Cold finished Dares. .cccccccccccvccecccscsccsccscccce 1,902 831 336 667 68 
Hot rolled bars......... eeccece Cccccccccccccccccccece 2,776 816 1,187 616 157 
Ingots, billets, blooms......ssseees ecccccccccocevece 129 43 75 7 4 
Pipe eee eee ee eee eee eee etree eee eee eee rere eee eee ee ete 7Th5 250 200 283 12 
PlateBecccccccccccccccccsece ecccce cecccce eeccecce eccece 1,028 267 329 234 48 
Sheet and strip........es. Ccccccccccccccccccccoeccces 617 218 157 214 28 
Castings......+.+. eocccccccccccocce ccccccccccecs coccece 15,984 422 9,081 5,960 521 
Tubing. ...seeceees cccccccceccecs weccceccoccocecocccces 257 56 kO 132 29 
Wheels and axles........se6. PTTTTITTT TTT TTT TTT cooee 900 522 19 125 8h 
Wire cable, rope and wire products........+.+. ée0eceee 1,362 595 251 463 53 
COPPER AND COPPER PRODUCTS--METAL WEIGHT 
(Pounds) 
Total. eee ee eee ee ee eaee eeereeeeeeeeeeeeeee eeereeeeeeeee 24,952,000 17,481,138 3, 469, 686 3,133,690 867 , 486 
Copper base alloys 
Sheet end strip....ccscccsccsssccces cccccccccccece 149,712 64,627 12,285 64,113 8,687 
Rode, Dare and Wire. .cccccccscccsccccesccccecsseces 399 , 232 123,128 89,764 143,188 43,152 
Tubing and pipe......ccccccccccccsecsececccessvess 42h, 184 96,355} 46,4u9 2h1 , 668 39,712 
Copper plate, sheet, strip, rods, bars, tube "and pipe 898,272 137,354] 180,260 300, 885 279,273 
COMPO WIFCcccccccccccescccccccccccccccs cecccccce eee} 20,610,352 | 16,455,697 |e ,517,56% 1,355,068 282 , 003 
Castings (copper and copper ‘base alloys) coccccccesece! 2,470,248 603,477} 623,364 |1,008,7%8 214,659 
ALUMINUM 
(Pounds) 
Total *eveeeeeee eereeeeeeeee eeeereee eeeeeeeeeeeeereeeeee . 1, 804 ,000 27,100 28 , 263 18,070 1,730,567 
Aluminum rods, bare, wire and cable....... Seseeceeese 5,412 1,924 692 2,796 - 
RIVOCS. cccccccscccccccccccccccccsesessecccees ececces ° 7,216 5,621 410 1,185 - 
SERINE, cncovencenences eeosnsewes eesece penwacbesoose 39,688 12,067} 12,458 5, 82h 10,339 
SHAPES. cccccccccccccsccccccsececes eccccccccceces cece 7,216 1,99 3,420 1,837 . 
Sheet, strip, plate and AE TR 1,737,252 2,468 10,636 3,920 |1,720,228 
Tubing eee eee ee eee err eee eee eee eeeeee eee eee eee eeereree 7,216 3,061 1,647 2,508 = 
a/ Based on an average quarter adjusted for seasonal variation. 
—Bureau of the Census 
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Everyone in Your O,ganization 


concerned with facts and figures on markets and media should have 
his or her own copy of The Market Data Number. The Basic picture 
of trades and industries contained in The Market Data Number 
furnishes a good starting-point for any research job, whether the end- 


products relates to shipping procedures or copy appeals. 


The Market Data Number is as useful to your sales manager as 
it is to the advertising manager, copywriter, space buyer or sales 
promotion manager. It gives your research people information they 


can pass on to your engineers. 


In countless ways The Market Data Number makes the distribu- 
tion of products more efficient, more economical, by giving everyone 
concerned with marketing, facts on which to base their decisions. It 
makes the job of selection of media and markets easier, because its 
editors have compressed a whole library of information into this one 


volume. 


Don't let Joe borrow your copy. Tell him to get his own subscrip- 
tion to Industrial Marketing. The Market Data Number will come to 
him along with twelve issues of the only magazine devoted exclusively 
to the problems of selling and advertising to business and industry. 


\ll this for only $3 a year! Tell him to order it today. 


INDUSTRIAL MARBETING 


100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 
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4. Roasting concentrates. 


5. Intra-plant transport, including 


slag disposal. 
6. Sintering of ores and flue dust. 
7. Collection of fumes and dusts. 
8. Acid manufacture. 


9. Converting furnace and roaster 
products. 


10. Lead and zine drossing. 


11. Casting, cooling and loading (cop- 
per, lead, zinc, tin, etc.) 


12. Ore and product sampling and 
other control-engineering. 


There are three types of refining op- 
erations. The first, hydro-metallurgy, 
is used principally in the treatment of 
gold and silver ores. Stamp mills, vats 
and volatilization furnaces along with 
conveying, pumping, agitating, filtering 
and small-scale smelting apparatus are 
the equipment used. 


The refining of lead, mercury and tin 
is generally a continuation of smelting. 
Some copper and most zinc ore is re- 
fined by pyro-metallurgy. The weight of 
the material, in the case of lead, neces- 
sitates extensive surface trackage and 
overhead hoisting and conveying equip- 
ment. Tin smelters make wide use of 
steam and trolley haulage. One smelter 
has narrow gauge track in excess of 14 
miles. 

American electrolytic copper refiner- 
ies are among tife largest operating 
units within the metal and non-metallic 
mining industries. These plants leach 
roasted zinc and occasionally copper 
ores, cast and manufacture anodes, pre- 
heat electrolytes and furnace air in the 
case of copper, cool zinc electrolytes, 
melting the solvent aluminum, cathode 
and anode, remove and treat fumes, 
skmes and slag, sample raw materials 
and products, filter zinc and roast filter 
residues, cast products to. salable 
shapes and manufacture sulphuric acid 
or blue vitriol. 


The purchaser of all equipment and 
supplies for the small mine is the oper- 
ating head, usually an engineer. In 
larger companies, which may operate a 
number of mines as well as mills, smel- 
ters and refineries, buying is usually 
handled through a central purchasing 
department at the general offices, lo- 
cated sometimes thousands of miles 
from the place where the machinery, 
equipment or supplies are to be used. 
The requisition originates with the men 
on the job. Company executives and di- 
rectors are often factors in deciding 
what shall be purchased. Most men in 
charge of mines, mills, smelters and re- 
fineries are engineers either by training 
or experience. 


Trends 


Engineering and Mining Journal re- 
ported outstanding trends in 1947 as 
the application of shaped charges to 
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breaking rock fragments and boulders, 
whether on the muck pile, or blocking a 
chute, or impeding advance in drilling; 
the increasing respect that diesel loco- 
motives are winning in underground 
use; drifting with diamond drills; and 
tungsten-carbide-edged drill steel for 
ordinary rock drills. 


Still other developments of present 
lively interest are: faster ways of shaft 
mucking; the widening use of transfer 
scraping to avoid chute loading; under- 
ground transport both on rubber tires 
and by conveyor; blast-hole diamond 
drilling in stopes; the far-from-stag- 
nant detachable bit situation; and big- 
hole boring. Moreover, in underground 
mines, study of stoping methods is con- 
stantly yielding new modifications, and 
in open pit work stripping procedure is 
about to undergo a change. Capacity of 
trucks used in pits, moreover, and the 
size of blast holes are on the increase, 
while excavating machines, having at- 
tained mammoth dimensions, appear to 
be ready to yield to the next size larger. 


The operators have been pushed to- 
wards a greater degree of mechaniza- 
tion. Automatic-feed drills, jumbos, and 
the more liberal use of mucking ma- 
chines and scrapers have been looked 
upon as “life-savers.” 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 


and agency executives. They may be ob 

tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 

Engineering and Mining Journal Mar- 
ket and Media File 


This information kit outlines the ex- 
tent of the field, indicates chief buying 
centers for the mining industry, and 
gives other salient information. 


Associations 


Aluminum Assn., 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York. 

American Bureau of Metal Statistics, 
33 Rector St., New York. 

American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, 29 W. 39th 
St., New York. 

American Manganese Producers 
Assn., National Press Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

American Mining Congress, Munsey 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

American Zinc Institute, 60 E. 42nd 
St., New York. 

Lake Superior Iron Ore Assn., Hanna 
Bldg., Cleveland, O. 

Lake Superior Mining Institute, Ish- 
peming, Mich. 

Northwest Mining Assn., 512 S. First 
St., Spokane, Wash. 

Tri-State Zinc and Lead Ore Pro- 
ducers Assn., 508 N. Connell Ave., 
Picher, Okla. 

U. S. Copper Assn., 50 Broadway, 
New York. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending Dec. 31, 1947.) 


California Mining Journal, P. O. Box 628 
Santa Cruz, Calit ublished by J. P 


H Est 19 Su riptior $ Trin 
size, 9%x12! Type page, 7%x10% Put 
hed Forr Ot Ag vd 
in ( 7,20¢ R 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 
6 85.00 45.00 25.00 
12 75.00 40.00 22.50 


Color, 50%. 





BE. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, 18. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co Est. 
1920 For nonferrous metal consumers 
Subscription $6 Trim size, 8%4x11¥% 
Type page, 7x10 Published Thursday 
“orms close 10 days preceding. Agency 
diss nt iT Cir ition 1,404; (gross) 
1.815. Rate 





@ 


Engineering and Journal, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York, 18, N. Y. Published 
by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1866. 
Subscription, $3. Covers mining, milling, 
concentratng, smelting and refining of 
metallic and non-metallic minerals, ex- 


cept fuels. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
10th pre Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 16,026; (gross), 17.351. Min- 
ing companies and officers, 3,552; supts 
and managers, 1,797 engineers, 1,630; 
foremen and assts., 1,633; other employes, 
834; consulting and construction engi- 





Explosives Engineer. 
(See CEMENT AND QUARRY PRODUCTS Ix- 
DUSTRIES. ) 





MacRae’s Blue Book. 
See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 





Mill & Factory. 
See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 





The Mines Magazine, 734 Cooper Bldg. 
Denver 2. Published by Colorado School 
of Mines Alumni Assn. Est. 1910. Sub- 


scription, $4. Trim size, 8x11%. Type 
page, 7x10 Published 2nd Tuesda 
Forms close 20th Agency discounts, 


page, $60; % page, $35; % page, $20 
Cireulation (Sworn), 2.727. Rate 


Age SHO pag page Z 


Mines Magazine Year Book. Published 
annually. Rates—1 page, $75; % pas 


$40; “4% page $2 








Mines Register, 425 West 


York 1 Published by Atlas Pub 

Type page t4.x79 Published bier 
lv Rates 1 page $200; % page, $1 
page $80 


Mining Congress Journal 
(See Coa.) 
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e GENERAL MARKET SCOPE 


The ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL 
world-wide market consists of all do- 
mestic and foreign companies engaged 
in mining, milling, concentrating, smelt- 
ing, and refining of all of the non-ferrous 
metals . mining and beneficiation of 
iron ore and the mining, milling and 
processing of all nonmetallic minerals 
except sand, gravel, limestone, and fuels. 
Today these operations are estimated to 
include 5,000 mines. 


+ THE DOMESTIC MARKET IS LARGE 


Metals valued at $3,000,000,000, up 65% 
us compared with 1946, were produced 
the United States in 1947 by some 
2,017 mines, 714 mills and 83 smelters 
ind refineries 
Nonmetallics valued at $1,600,000,000, 
22 more than 1946, were produced in 
the same period by some 582 mines, 359 
ls and two refining operations. 
During 1947, many new peacetime and 
-time production records were set 
Iron ore set a new peacetime record as 
fluorspar, Potash, phosphate rock, 
oron and sulphur set all-time records 
More than 285,000,000 tons of metal and 
nonmetallic ore were produced in 1947 


¢ AND THE FOREIGN MARKET 
1S LARGER 


It is estimated that mines employing 
3,000,000 workers, in 82 foreign countries, 
produce an annual average of 473,000,000 
tons of ore which was valued at $3,797,- 
000,000 in 1944. 

With the assistance of ECA foreign 

untries are developing their mineral 
resources and operations are being ex- 
panded at established foreign mines to 
meet the tremendous world-wide needs 
{f metals 
Availability of large earth moving 
equipment hastens the trend toward 


e open cut mining abroad. It is esti- 
nated that there are approximately 350 


PUBLICATION 


Condensed Data On 





large open cut mining operations in for- 
eign countries, and 190 large dredging 
operations are employed to recover tin, 
gold and platinum. These dredging op- 
erations move approximately 1,000,000,- 
000 tons of material each year 


e MACHINES, EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Wages and other production costs, 
world-wide, have risen to -new highs. 
Generally speaking, it has been neces- 
sary to mine lower grade ores at greater 
depths in order to meet demands. Over- 
all production costs must be reduced toa 
minimum to increase the profitable vol- 
ume of minerals produced. This can be 
accomplished by increased mechaniza- 
tion. The mining industry is fully aware 
of this fact and is seeking information 
on equipment which will reduce produc- 
tion costs 

Thousands of types of machinery, 
equipment, and supplies are used by the 
mining industry. The largest percentage 
is used in Mine Development and Oper- 
ation. A partial list includes - 

airplanes for exploration and trans- 


portation ... drills ... compressors... 
explosives ... trucks... trail cars... 
tires .. locomotives . mine cars... 
couplers ... wheels... batteries... bear- 
ings .. . pumps engines (diesel and 
gasoline) hoists... fans... blowers 

. electric motors... wire...cable... 
rail... steel products power 
shovels .. . earthmoving machinery .. . 
electrical controls... lubricants... min- 
ing machines . . . belting . . . tubing 
hose. 


In addition, tremendous quantities of 
machines, equipment, and supplies are 
used in Milling, Smelting, and Refining. 
A fractional list includes 


belts ...idlers ... bearings... feeders 
.. screens ... crushers . . . speed re- 
ducers .. . magnetic separators . . . jigs 
. rolls ... ball and rod mills .. . grind- 
ing balls... mill liners... piping ... fans 
... blowers... pumps... flotation ma- 
chines ... dryers... kilns... electrical 
control equipment... filters .. tanks.... 


/ 


L 


Le eee 


thickeners . . . dust control systems... 
steel products . . . lubricants. 

A major part of the mining equipment 
market is in machine parts, belting, bear- 
ings, lubrication, electrical equipment, 
chemical reagents, and similar auxiliary 
and maintenance products. 


e THE BUYING INFLUENCES 


One of the essentials in selling to the 
metallic and nonmetallic mining indus- 
tries is to reach ALL buying influences. 
The sales story must reach the operat- 
ing men at the mine, mill, smelter, or 
refinery. But it must also be told to the 
company executives who in many in- 
stances are located miles or continents 
away from the operations. ENGINEERING 
AND MINING JouRNAL, which has the wid- 
est circulation of any mining magazine, 
is read by these widely scattered buying 
influences. 


* OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 


Factors pointing to future high level 
of activities for the metal mining indus- 
try are: (1) continued shortage of prin- 
cipal metals, (2) unfilled orders for dur- 
able goods (requiring metals) are high, 
(3) very large unsatisfied stock pile re- 
quirements for metals. 

Nonmetallics, which are used to a 
large extent in the construction and 
agriculture industries, will continue to 
be in high demand because of needed 
construction activities and the increased 
use of fertilizers by agriculture. 





PRESENT BASE METAL REQUIREMENTS 

VS. 5-YEAR PREWAR REQUIREMENTS 
5-year Prewar Present Domestic 
Ave. Consumption Consumption Rate Increase 





Base Metal (Tons) (Tons) in Demand 
Iron Ore ....45,000,000 75,000,000 67% 
715,000 1,394,000 95%, 
eee 600,000 1,172,000 92% 
Mt saseksne 500,000 781,000 42% 





This increased demand, plus the ur- 
gent need to lower operating costs, means 
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extremely active markets at home and 
abroad for all machines, equipment, and 
supplies used in the mining and proces- 
sing of ores and minerals 


© EDITORIAL INFLUENCE 


Founded in 1866 and published con- 
tinuously since that time, ENGINEERING 
AND MINING JOURNAL is the leading inter- 
national publication of the mining in- 
dustry 

It is devoted to the finding of ores and 
minerals, their extraction from the earth, 
and their treatment to produce market- 
able products 

In addition to the technology of min- 
ing, milling, and smelting, ENGINEERING 
AND MINING JOURNAL concerns itself with 
the economic and business aspects of 
the mining industry: tariffs, taxation, 
world mineral trade, prices, and market 
conditions 

Its practical helpful articles on tech- 
nical, engineering, and operating prob- 
lems of all metal and nonmetallic mining 
enterprises assures its wide readership 
among operating officials, while its sound 
interpretations of economic policies and 
market conditions affords it world-wide 
leadership among officials and executives 
in the industry 

The regional news coverage of the 
mining industry gives ENGINEERING AND 
MINING JOURNAL particularly high read- 
ership among all mining men, every- 
where 

One outstanding example of the serv- 
ice ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAI 
renders its readers is the MARKET SUM- 
MARY. For nearly half a century ores and 
metals have been bought and sold on the 
basis of E&MJ quotations, not only in 
the United States, but in foreign trade 
as well. 


e CIRCULATION, NET PAID 


The ABC statement for the period 
ending June 30, 1948 shows ENGINEERING 
AND MINING JOURNAL’s average net paid 
circulation to be 16,074. A breakdown by 
classifications is illustrated below. 

ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL has 
the widest domestic and foreign circula- 
tion of any mining magazine. In addition 
to covering the metallic mining field it 
also thoroughly covers the large non- 
metallic mining field. ENGINEERING AND 
MIninG JourNAL has exceptional reader- 





COMPARISON BY INDUSTRY— Metal and Nonmetallic Groups 
First Six Months of 1948 











Number of Pages of 

INDUSTRY OF OPERATION Advertisers Advertising 
EE og aa aa an a eae och aaa wnt 95 199 
i. £6666 66.0eeeee oe wake ee 1] 16 
EPPO POCO E TT Te ETE ET Te 32 75 
Electrical Equipment & Supplies................ 14 29 
Pe SU GU cs 6-ws cweeewas dees or 7 23 
Power Transmission Equipment ................ 15 31 
Pee Gh er GI, Cvcccccccccessecess BO 61 
Safety Equipment & Supplies.................. 5 6 
ce cee ack eee be enae ses 29 91 
Maintenance Equipment..................... 10 1] 
Mine Ventilation 5 1] 
PE 66 aX5 so 5d0 6k sean Webs keen 11 23 
CE ass saan Wn bee oe 6 a8 eee ens 55 127 
Underground Equipment 29 65 
Total Pages Run by 229 Advertisers 768 








ship in Canada, Latin and South 
America, Other foreign circulation is in- 
creasing as mining activities resume 


e ADVERTISING 


Display advertising placed in ENc!- 
NEERING AND MINING JOURNAL in 1947 
totaled 1544 pages. 

The chart presented above shows the 
comparison by industry groups of ad- 
vertising in E&MJ for the first six 
months of 1948. This illustrates the wide 
market represented for all types of ma- 
chinery and supplies in the metal and 
nonmetallic mining industries. 


e ADDITIONAL ADVERTISING SERVICES 
E.&M.J. METAL AND MINERAL MARKETS. This 


weekly market service reports E&MJ 
prices on metals and nonmetallics .. . 
printed and mailed every Wednesday 
night, each issue contains daily and 
weekly average prices of non-ferrous 
metals for the preceding six days. It is 
published primarily for buyers and sell- 
ers of metals and ores. The quoted prices 
are standard for the United States. Data 
are obtained from original sources 
through contact with the producers and 











Libraries 


Miscellaneous and Unclassified 





Engineering Schools and Colleges. . 


Manufacturers, Jobbers, and Dealers 


BREAKDOWN OF E. & M. J.‘s CIRCULATION 
7 RNA. Number of 
CLASSIFICATION Copies Percent 
Management, Operation and Maintenance 9,404 58.60% 
Consulting Engineers, Government Departments 2,579 16.07 
819 5.10 
849 5.29 
1,666 10.38 
732 4.56 
Total. . 16,049 100.00 % 











consumers. London markets are also 
quoted, thus giving accurate news of 
price changes in world markets. 


MARKET HELPS: Market reports, data, and 
photographs pertaining to metal and 
nonmetallic mining industries, lists of 
sales agents in U.S. and foreign coun- 
tries .. . available to prospects, adver- 
tisers, and their advertising agencies 


* CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


This features opportunity advertising, 
both employment and business, special 
services to the industry, professional 
cards, used and surplus new equipment 
as well as group advertising in space 
units smaller than the run-of-book 
minimum space units. 


Personnel 
Atrrep M. STAEHLE .Publisher 
Evan Just .... eT Editor 
H. R. Marutas ..General Manager 
By ie Mc anwevecanced Assistant Manager 
Representatives 
T. E. Atcorn New York 18, New York 
F. W. Roers 330 West 42nd Street 
We Gas ED awdiaccres Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
17th and Sansom Streets 
C. J. Coasx Chicago 11, Illinois 
G. A. Mack 520 North Michigan Ave 
2 Sie Cleveland 15, Ohio 
1510 Hanna Building 
H. C. Cummzeont.......... Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
738 Oliver Building 
R. C. Mautrssy......... Atlanta 3, Georgia 


1311 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. 


C. W. Dysincer........Los Angeles 3, Calif 
Pacific Finance Bldg. 


J. W. Orrerson......San Francisco 4, Calif 
68 Post Street 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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Metal Producing & Working Industries 


(See also Automotive Industry: Aviation: Design Engineering: Metal and Non-Metallic Mining) 





The metal producing and working in- 
dustries in normal times account for 
about one-third of national production. 

This important segment of American 
industry includes four groups: 

1. Iron and steel and their products, 
excluding machinery. 

2. Nonferrous metals and their prod- 
ucts. 

8. Machinery, including machine toois 
and accessories. 

4. Transportation equipment, includ- 
ing aircraft, cars and locomotives, mo- 
tor vehicles, etc., and engines and ac- 
cessories. 

An indication of the types of 
material consumed by the _ metal- 
working industry can be obtained 
from the following broad listing of 
operations performed by the metal in- 
dustry; pig iron and _ steel-making, 
steel rolling, nonferrous melting and 
rolling, coke-making, casting, forging, 
heat-treating, welding, die casting, ma- 
chining, gear cutting, jig, fixture and 
die-making, stamping, sheet metal- 
forming, plate and structural fabricat- 
ing, cold heading, pickling, sand blast- 
ing, washing, degreasing, enameling, 
painting, electroplating, galvanizing, 
tinning, buffing, polishing, testing and 
inspecting. 


Production 

Official tabulation of the record steel 
production in 1947 places the year’s 
total at 84,787,501 net tons of ingots 
and steel for castings, according to the 
American Iron & Steel Institute. 

This was far more steel than ever 
made before in a peacetime year and 
exceeded the output of 1946 by more 
than 18 million tons. 

To produce the record tonnage, steel 
furnaces were operated at an average 
ate of 92.9% of capacity. Thus, 1947 
vas the first peacetime year in which 
iverage operations exceeded the 90% 
evel. The output of the year was more 
than 6 million tons below the indus- 
try’s 1947 capacity figure of 91,241,250 
ons. Major obstacles to full operation 
f steel furnaces, reports the institute, 

cluded the lack and poor quality of 
crap, as well as the poor quality of 

‘king coals available. 

Open hearth furnaces’ produced 
0.6% of the 1947 total tonnage. The 
eak month of production for the year 

as October, when more than 7,500,000 

ns were turned out, with operations 
veraging 97.50, of capacity. The 

ak quarter of the year was the final 
ree months, when 22,162,966 tons 
ere made, with operations averaging 

3.4% of capacity. 

Open hearth production in 1947 was 

817,923 net tons, or 94.8% of capac- 

Bessemer production was 4,232,543 

t tons, or 82.1%. Electric production 


is 3,737,035 tons, or 73.6%. 





Semi-Finished and Finished Products: 


Ingots, blooms, billets, slabs, sheet bars 
Wire rods . , ; fice 
Skelp 

Iron bars Lice eaaeauee s 

Concrete reinforcement bars 

Steel bars, cold finished 

Other steel bars (excluding alloy) 

Alloy steel bars 

Welding rods, electric 

Boiler plate . 

Other plates, not fab 

Plates, fab., punched or shaped 

Iron sheets, black 

Steel sheets, black 

Galvanized sheets 

Strip steel, cold rolled 

Strip steel, hot rolled 

Tin plate and taggers’ tin 


Terne plate (incl. long ternes) 
Structural shapes, plain ‘ 
Structural shay fab 


Frames and sashes 
Sheet piling 
Rails, 60 Ibs. per yard and over 
Rails, less than 60 Ibs. per yard 
Rails, relaying 
Splice bars and tie plates 
Frogs and switches 
Railroad spikes , 
Railroad bolts, nuts ind washers 
Car wheels, tires and axles 
Seamless black pipe ; 
Seamless casing and oil line pipe 
Seamless boiler tubes 
Welded black pipe . 
Welded galvanized pipe 
Welded casing and oil line pipe 
Welded boiler tubes ss 
Other pipe and fittings 
Plain wire 
Galvanized wire 
3arbed wire ae 
Woven wire fencing 
Woven wire screen cloth 
Wire rope and strand 
Wire nails $ave 
Other wire and manufactures . 
Horseshoe nails 
Tacks , sit hh ide ie ake, a whi, Shehes 
Other nails, incl. staples 
Forgings 
Horseshoes 

TOTAL 


* Included with seamless 





U.S. EXPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL—YEAR 1947 


Bolts, nuts. rivets and washers, except railroad 


(Net Tons) 
December VYear—1947 
36,394 490,765 
6,137 71,237 
3,338 67,403 
453 34,755 
17,469 248,205 
8,350 106,301 
37,945 535,421 
16,226 207,999 
1,72 14,844 
1,221 32,560 
31,282 530,265 
4,056 37,231 
1,574 30,216 
50,535 568,867 
5,172 74,603 
7,643 89,621 
S305 106 a 
67,779 609,509 
1,52 12,851 
91,949 754,182 
7,782 42,830 
—_ 
' 57,630 500,584 
) 
12,66 157,820 
4,784 88,646 
1,655 18,723 
41,124 333,498 
7,958 69.95 
5,235 411,133 
5,705 70,221 
. 
. 
9,003 101,853 
8,018 84,382 
10,102 101,026 
8,830 78,864 
1,037 2,378 
590 5,986 
1,049 30,785 
1,719 25,755 
4,543 52,068 
1,875 15,995 
4,674 48,325 
3,558 35,870 
16 900 
558,735 6.591.282 


Source: United States Department of Commerce 











oe 


Steel ingot capacity was 94,233,640 
net tons on Jan. 1, 1948; blast furnace, 
67,438,930; coke ovens, 62,505,840. 

Steel ingot production during the first 
four months of 1948 was 28,250,877 
tons, compared with 27,985,500 for the 
1947 period, the American Iron & Steel 
Institute reported. April production 
was below 1947 because of the coal 
shortage. 

Per capita output of steel in the 
United States in 1947 was 1180 pounds, 
while the average for the entire world 
was 148 pounds. About 159 million tons 
of steel were produced in the world 
during 1947, of which 53%, or 84,784,- 
000 tons, were produced in this country. 

Belgium and Luxemberg enjoyed the 
second highest per capita rate of pro- 
duction at 1124 pounds. Great Britain 
produced 572 pounds per capita, South 
Africa 566 pounds, Canada 472 pounds, 
Czechoslovakia 405 pounds, Sweden 
384 pounds, Australia 348 pounds, 
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France 312 pounds. Russia turned out 
relatively less than any of these na- 
tions, accounting for 232 pounds per 
capita. Hungary made about 144 
pounds per capita, Austria 106 pounds, 
Poland 138 pounds and Italy 83 pounds. 
Lack of data from the Russian zone 
of Germany prevents calculation of 
Germany’s steel production record. 


Finished Steel 


Shipments of finished steel in 1947 
amounted to 63,138,659 tons, excluding 
shipments to members of the industry. 
This represented a gain of 29.4% over 
the 48,775,532 tons of finished steel 
shipped in 1946. 


Exports 


Iron and steel-mill exports in 1947 
reached new peaks, in spite of the in- 
satiable demand from domestic users. 
Exports were 6,068,000 tons, excluding 
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a _ —_—_— ——— SS 
Steel Ingot and Castings Production 
Gross Tons 
1947 (a) 1946 1945 1944 1943 1942 1941 1940 

United States . 75,625,000 59,466,699 71,162,182 80,037,116 79,318,314 76,813,429 73,963,624 60,518,419 
Canada 2,650,000 2,088,000 2,568,000 2,712,000 2,664,000 2,748,000 2,424,000 2,016,000 
Great Britain , 12,500,000 2,695,300 11,825,000 12,142,200 13,031,000 12,941,700 12,312,200 12,975,300 
France (b) 5,725,000 4,337,500 1,635,000 3,042,500 5,045,000 4,415,000 4,240,000 4,342,000 
Saar : ‘ 650,000 - ——included in Germany 

Belgium ; 2,675,000 2,247,500 725,000 612,000 1,644,000 1,356,000 1,596,000 1,860,000 
Luxemburg ‘ 1,675,000 1,273,300 weaee 20—«itweCOR 06060CC CC 06060CCtC Ce 0600CtC HOES 1,296,000 
Italy 1,700,000 1,134,500 300,000 1,080,000 1,900,000 1,900,000 1,968,000 2,265,000 
Spain . 550,000 590,000 550,000 625,000 650,000 590,000 565,000 685,000 
Sweden 1,150,000 1,182,700 1,175,000 1,175,000 1,200,000 1,210,000 1,140,000 1,130,000 
Germany (c) 3,500,000 2,940,200 900,000 18,500,000 21,000,000 20,750,000 21,000,000 18,900,000 
Austria 325,000 184,000 a6senece eeecsese 8 eeneeses eccvcece ecccoeee 8 «—«._—- @ AO Bee 
Czechoslovakia 2,200,000 1,645,200 935,000 eo5oceces 8  ##$$e86sec0ee jj. @n000cee jj jj ijé$e66eeeec¢ eeeeeeee 
Poland 1,475,000 1,200,000 525,000 1,350,000 1,475,000 = =—=—§ wanueues eeececos 4j|.$Ss#seeese 
Hungary 600,000 350,000 (éeeenan min’ on haem snenciaes awe. ..@anibeke 
Russia 22,000,000 20,000,000 18,000,000 14,000,000 12,000,000 11,000,000 15,000,000 18,000,000 
Japan (d) . , 850,000 552,000 1,050,000 5,755,000 7,708,000 6,931,000 6,725,000 6,746,000 
India 1,300,000 1,296,000 1,355,000 1,370,000 1,400,000 1,340,000 1,400,000 1,300,000 
Australia 1,175,000 1,255,500 1,345,000 htthhs i.  *euanuse oie ewaee cAcaees, j.- Shenebe 
South Africa 600,000 504,000 525,000 480,000 410,000 340,000 340,000 360,000 
Miscellaneous 1,200,000 950,000 800,000 Seoneees  j# Sepeecues q. <eeeseesn jj <@60tem0e . jj. see5deue 
WORLD TOTAI -» 140,125,000 115,892,399 115,635,182 eee  - “gedebens etensess q.. «se60n0e0 .  deausade 


(a) Estimated 

(db) Without Alsace-Lorraine from 1940 to 1945 

(c) Includes Austrian production from 1938 to 1945. All occupied zones of Germany proper since September 1945 but without Saar for 1947 
(d) Home Islands only for 1945 and 1946 

Note: Production figures not given are not available 


Pig Iron and Ferroalloy Production 


Gross Tons 








1947 (a) 1946 1945 1944 1943 1942 1941 1940 
United States . 52,900,000 40,463,000 49,034,845 56,130,534 56,044,595 53,555,497 45,042,023 42,320,011 
Canada 1,870,000 1,357,000 1,750,000 1,800,000 1,760,000 1,950,000 1,560,000 1,300,000 
Great Britain 7,500,000 7,761,200 7,107,400 6,736,500 7,186,900 7,725,600 7,392,500 8,204,600 
France (b) 4,850,000 3,444,000 1,164,000 2,847,000 4,842,000 3,776,500 3,297,400 3,624,000 
Saar . : 650,000 ——e — — included in Germany— . 
Belgium 2,600,000 2,136,265 717,000 696,000 1,608,000 1,248,000 1,404,000 1,764,000 
Luxemburg 1,775,000 1,343,160 313,000 eeceeece petontee 8 = epeeneeei qo @a0eee08  éssars , 
Italy : 475,000 172,200 78,000 esean's paeichee 985,000 985,000 985,000 
Spain .. 485,000 483,000 461,000 540,000 590,000 540,000 530,000 575,000 
Sweden. 685,000 670,000 770,000 850,000 790,000 755,000 730,000 780,000 
Germany (c) 2,300,000 2,600,000 350,000 13,500,000 16,200,000 15,500,000 15,700,000 14,200,000 
Austria . ‘ 250,000 57,000 acaseee oes ceese oéececes eeccsees «§$ eesececcs TTTTT TT 
Czechoslovakia 1,400,000 945,000 567,000 bénsseee Seceenes #««|(§§$$ eesceces eeccecos i" eeecves 
Poland . 800,000 715,000 240,000 < osee 8 8=«(0eeeceeee 8 8=— Soeesese 0 8=——«C HH OCP 
Hungary . 300,000 157,000 78,000 o« “ese q. esecesed eesceses eeeseees qj ¢bese6s 
Russia . te 18,000,000 17,000,000 17,000,000 15,000,000 10,000,000 7,000,000 13,000,000 15,000,000 
Japan (d) 350,000 150,000 500,000 2,523,000 3,743,000 4,050,000 4,023,000 3,362,000 
India . , 1,500,000 1,327,000 1,380,000 1,428,000 1,764,000 1,848,000 2,040,000 2,016,000 
Australia 1,125,000 1,000,000 1,115,000 es 400 8=£©20eeeoeesee 8 8=—t—(<i‘é WW eeeeeeee 8 8=| (66ee8es 
South Africa 625,000 550,000 550,000 455,000 468,000 360,000 312,000 300,000 
Miscellaneous 1,000,000 900,000 800,000 wae -  e06ears . .£6n0en 
WORLD TOTAL 101,440,000 83,230,825 83,975,245 sie eues <aeewenn 


(a) Estimated 

ib) Without Alsace Lorraine from 1940 to 1945 

(c) Includes Austrian production from 1938 to 1945. All occupied zones of Germany proper since September 1945 but without Saar for 1947 
(d) Home Islands only for 1945 and 1946 

Note: Production figures not given are not available 








— SJ fee 
scrap. The value was $815 million, of 1949, according to the American Iron Current capacities of states in these 
compared with $444 million in 1946. & Steel Institute. western and southern sections are: 

About 173,000 tons of scrap was also This represents one of the greatest Texas, 582,320 net tons; Utah, 1,283,- 


exported, in spite of a constant short- peacetime expansions in history and 400; Washington, 346,800; Alabama, 
age of scrap in the United States. This when projected additions are completed 3,634,400; and California, 2,101,200. O1 


added about $10 million to exports. capacity will exceed the wartime peak. Dec. 31, 1941, capacities were: Texas 
With passage of the Foreign Assist- Blast furnace capacity was increased 9000 net tons; Utah, none; Washington 
ance Act in 1948, new licensing proced- pearly 1,730,000 tons last year, 2,924,- 197,400; Alabama, 3,416,000; and Calli 
ures requiring individual export li- 0900 tons will be added this year, and fornia, 1,044,920. In six years, the 
censes were put in effect. 476,000 tons are projected for 1949. steelmaking capacities in these state 
Exports for the first quarter were Steelmaking facilities today exist in had almost doubled from 4,500,000 ne 
slightly below 1947. 27 states, compared with a geographi- tons to about 8 million. National stee 
N Cc acit cal dispersion in only 24 states at the maser sy og were being 
ew Vapacity time of the attack on Pearl Harbor. In ‘creased by about 6% %. 
Nearly 3 million tons of steel ingot addition to this greater dispersion, sev- Tennessee and Oregon were two mor: 


capacity was added by the industry eral western and southern states have states added to the list of ingot-makin; 
during 1947, and an additional 2 mil- risen in importance as steelmaking areas, although their capacities wer 
lion tons will be completed by the end areas. relatively small at 38,000 and 66,10! 
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SHIPMENTS OF STEEL PRODUCTS IN DECEMBER AND ENTIRE 1947 YEAR 



















































’ DECEMBER - 1947 F To Dave This Veus Whole Veur 19K6 
_ Net Shipments Net Shipments | | New Se pmens } 
at) foe | blemters ofthe | Members of the wt | .—— a | Members of tne 
steel Products ce = Industry for Com Per cen Industry for Con- aduatry for Con- Percent | Industry for Con- _indumtry | ” € a Per cans _ingunry See Come 
, Fees heee | ce | Terheees | Fear heee | as” | Fa beces | Fagapee | ae” | Fane here 
or For Resale menie or For Resale or For Resale) | mene | or For Resale or For Resaic mente | or For Resale 
Net Tons (Net Tons) (Net Tone) | (Net Tons) a we as 
ean, eae cuunda, Chessendehe tana, ot Ly ire 322,167 x . 5,646, &.9 2,257,445 bah 0; 1,645,7 
Ingots, blooms, billets, tube rounds, sheet and tin bars, et 2 i 322,147 rr } 23 7, 1 qv 9 ST, , ? 
Sees shapes (heavy ? 2] 379,614) 2°4 "Pp 436, 129) 7.0 2, ,640 ape i 7.1 >» 
Steel piling 5 a 28,711 0.5 a 2 _ 32h, 224 __ 0. Di ao 23 | ~— 205,315 _ 0.4 . 
Plates (sheared and universa 25) 4 590,771, 10.5 17,832! 6,345,216 "10.0; 219,227; &,152,181' 8.5 250, 
Shelp fils __6,775| 0.2 17,389 __"160,989'__0,3!_ __38b,008 |__"227,.033) 0.5 —_—194 ,66 
Rails—Standard (over 60 Ibs A) 6 190,265! 3.4 > | 2,207,186; 3.5 991! 1,790,311) 3.7 4, 
—All other a 20, 980 0.4 - | 211,900 0.3 329 144,999 0.3 
Joint bere ‘8 13,249 0.2 527 173,923| 0.3 15,198 176,503, 0.4 5,52 
Tie plates 2| 9 44 334 0.8 337 * 504, Tt? 0.8) *# 4,4 447 at 0.9 18,70 
Track spikes 6! 10 ll, 52 0.2 a 13 > _163,7% _ 0.3 . = _14 : 16; 1 0.3 69 
Hot Rolled Bars—Carbon a il 520, 892 9.3 73,647 6,242,416 9.9 745,770 5,006, = 9 10.3 107,99 
ea oe 111,876) 2.0 987 1,277 213 2.0 9,775; 1, M8, 483 2.1 7,38 
Rerolled de 13 15,763; 0.3 5,855| 0.3 - 1,366, 0.3 1, 26 
—— eT | 1 142,625/__2.5 19,068 * ami 432|__2,8)___ 212,362 390,278 2.8 138,3 
Fora a3.) 15 792,156| 14.1 95,702 *_9,436,756| 15.0) __ 967,927 “7586, HE 15.5 $5503 
Cold Finished Bare—Carbo 29) 16|101,689| | 1.8 637, 1,426,701) 2.3 9,269 | 1,316,579 2.7 2,42 
Alley <0 17 15,129 0.3|___ 3h @ "218,802! 0,5) _2,6c) | __196,237'_0. L, 7% 
_=Tora 35 | 18 16,818| 2.1 98)» 1,645,503/ 2.6) __11,950 _ 1,512,816 _3.1 4153 
Tool steel bars 19 | 19 ‘7 } oP 87,279] 0.1\# 1,670 96,020! C.2 37) 
- - — amagupthivbin lata te 4 —_=- 
Pipe & Tubes—Butt weld by} ay WA —s 5,048 1,7,415 Ww ~ 66, 321 1, 276, 289 2.6 42, 
Lap» 8 32,681) 0. 54 9,762; 0. 75 *305,516| 0.€ 2 
Electric we il 106,624, 1.9 367 | 1,122,350!) 2.8 2,380 674, 459 1.4 _ 59 
Seamless 10 192,772, 3.4 11,912 | 2,082,68 3.3 139, 926 1,871,540 3.8 83,441) 
| cand 7 15,158! 0.3 648! -155,335| 0.2 8,497 98,521 0.2 2, Me 
Mecha , 13 56,760 1.0 1,640 661,336 1.0 20,438 429,180 0.9 3,475 
Wire rads 50,358 0.9 26,568 667,282 1.1 331,192 679,998 1.4 346 , 506 
\ Drawn 59 230,639 4.1 5,536 2,590,963 4.1 181,785 1,933,126 &.0 135,59 
" I stag Oe be 60,329) 1.1 613 799,436 1.3 8,481 636,632 1.3 797 
Cerbed aac tu val 23,526 0.4 60 256,991 0.4 128 207,610 0.4 - 
Woven wire fence 15. 30 30,177! 0.5 2ce 407,295 | 0.6 3,616 3837230 0.8 . 
“ioe Ae 9,904 0.2 : 119,917 |_0.2 : 99,993 _ 0.2 : 
Black | .\* 72,689 1.3 145 801,745 1.3 2,053 761, aa 1.6 3,179 
| ' 7 3 988 sie . 19,252'  - 125,170 0.3 . 
Tin and Te 9.6 9% 6s 3 _ 
: 199,151 3.6 - 2,093,149 3.3 "228 1,924, . 
9 | 3s 170,5 3.0 ‘ 1,617,659 2.6 529 909,17 2] £:3 - 
| Sheers 1 3 36 666,730 | 11.9 53,035 | 7,300,681 11.6 578, O81 5,521,863 m3 421,198 
Cold rolled 7 489,362 8.7 3,878 | 5,447,189, 8.6 28,498  &, 075,554 4 3,391 
| sIvanieed 16 38! 1389676 2.5 "169 | 156097881 | 2.5 "889 | 1,462,053 | 3.0 1, 725 
Electrical and ¢ 10/30! 457,362 /_ 1.0 _- 590,917 _| S28 385 435,170 | 0.9) ; 
|“ Strip—Hot rolled 23 | 40 148,992 | 2.7 31,730 | 1,740,085 | 2. 308,655 | 1,363,812 | 2.8 237, 176 
Cold rolled Sia 134,438 | 2.4) 2,676 | 1,613,0C5 | 2.6 28,030 _|_1,262,146 | 2.6 25, 9% 
me, colted erst os be 28,219| 0.5 - | 396,873 | 0.6 | 2 252,308 | 0.5 | S46 
\s 2.| 43 17,455 | 0.3 ° 185, 019} 0.3 | 53 139 C.5 221 
Tora Steet PRODUCT Lhe | 45! 5,613,036 100.C 522,220 063,135,659 1100.0 15,910, m1 W,115,532 100.0 | 4,297,889 
* Adjusted 
net tons respectively. Despite these Kentucky, Delaware, Connecticut, Geor- their depreciation and depletion charges 
shifts, Pennsylvania retains its posi- gia, New Jersey, Oklahoma and Rhode with provisions to help cover high cost 
tion as the leading state, with a ca- Island. Virginia’s steelmaking capacity of replacements. 
pacity of 28,101,230 net tons. Over tripled to 7500 net tons. Total income before dividends and 
3,500,000 net tons of new capacity were The American steel industry cur- interest on bonds amounted to $416, 
added in that state during the 1940-48 rently has 944 open-hearth furnaces, 29 514,547 in 1947, compared with $266, 
period. bessemer converters and 217 electric 525,511 in 1946. Because of the jum; 
Ohio continues as second largest with fyrnaces with combined annual ca-_ in total income and an increase in cap 


a capacity of 18,769,010 net tons, while 
Indiana and Illinois follow next in 
order (the same as prewar) with ca- 
pacities of 11,110,300 and 8,304,420 net 


tons, respectively. 

Maryland advanced from 
fifth place with 4,746,000 net tons of 
capacity, displacing New York which 
4,319,900 net tons. Alabama ad- 
vanced to seventh place from eighth, 
replacing Michigan which has a 3, 
100-net-ton capacity. West Virginia 
continued ninth place with an en- 
capacity of 2,286,000 net tons, 
California and Utah took tenth 
eleventh place, respectively, edg- 
followed 


sixth to 


has 


eo 


in 
larged 
while 
and 


ing out Colorado which in 
order with 1,272,000 net tons. 
Of the remaining states, those which 


minor changes included 


showed relative 
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pacity of 94,233,460 net tons of ingots 
and steel for castings, the American 
Iron & Steel Institute reported. Capac- 
ity now is the largest in peacetime his- 


tory. On Jan. 1, 1948, there were 20 
more open-hearth furnaces than on 
the like date a year ago. The number 


of bessemer converters and electric fur- 
naces was unchanged. 


Earnings 


An analysis by Steel of 1947 earnings 
of 27 major ingot producers showed net 
profit of $397,355,000. 

Although the industry’s net sales and 
net income rose in 1947, 
and replacement costs also continued 
In recognition of the latter, 
companies in 1947 supplemented 


to rise. 


some 
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its operating 


talization from $4,096,561,467 in 1946 
to $4,368,177,500 in 1947 the total i: 
come before dividends and interest o1 
bonds in 1947 was equivalent to 9.54 
of the capitalization, up appreciab 
over the 6.51% in 1946. 

Reflecting the high rate of operatio 
in 1947, twenty-two of the compani 
produced 72,946,395 net tons of ingot 
equivalent to 93.47% of their capacit 
In strike-ridden 1946 their output w 
only 57,013,779 tons, equivalent 
75.29% of their capacity. The high ra 
of production in 1947 enabled net sal: 
and revenues of 27 companies to rea 
$6,417,311,331, compared with $4,55 
210,924 in 1946. This increase, alo 
with improvement in net income, pus! 
average net profit margin from 5.4 
in 1946 to 6.19 in 1947. This is 


ci 
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What are your sales potentials 





in the foundry industry? 





PENTON 


PUBLICATION 
































There are a RR 6000 plants in the U. S. and 
Canada producing castings. This is the $ 4,000,000,000 
foundry industry. 

Because castings are fundamental parts of 90% of the 
products of the metalworking industry, foundries today 
are producing upwards of 16,000,000 tons of castings 
annually—the highest level of production in history. 


The trend of recent years towards foundry expansion 
and modernization continues at a rapid rate to meet 
the continuing demand for castings. Many foundries are 
improving plant layout; installing labor-aiding equip- 
ment; re-engineering materials handling and making 
other changes that will help increase output and reduce 
operating costs. The replacement market also bears 
close investigation because the high temperatures, 
abrasive materials and vibration which are a necessary 
part of foundry operations accelerate wear. There are 
volume sales possibilities to the foundry industry for 
manufacturers and producers of 

Coremaking Equipment and Supplies 

Finishing Equipment 

Inspection, Test and Control Equipment 

Lighting, Heating and Air Conditioning Equipment 

Machine Shop Equipment and Supplies 

Materials Handling Equipment 

Melting Equipment and Supplies 

Molding Equipment and Supplies 

Pattern Shop Equipment and Supplies 

Plant Equipment 

Raw Materials 

Safety Equipment 
Classifying these foundries by departments and casting 
methods— 

60% Operate Machine Shops 

859% Operate Pattern Shops 

32% Operate Chemical, Physical and Sand Test Lab- 

oratories or a combination of those facilities. 
49 Produce Centrifugal Castings 
10% Produce Castings from Permanent Molds 


SS @ AL) a+ 


ith more than 12,000 copies, the FOUNDRY reaches 
over 959% of the industry’s melting capacity. The con- 
ntration of distribution in larger foundries is clearly 
own in this table based on the size of foundries: 








plants employ over 1,000....... FOUNDRY reaches 100% 
7 plants employ 500-1,000...... FOUNDRY reaches 100% 
| plants employ 250-500........ FOUNDRY reaches 100% 
2 plants employ 100-250......... FOUNDRY reaches 99% 
18 plants employ 50-100.......... FOUNDRY reaches 97% 
0 plants employ 25-50........... FOUNDRY reaches 69% 
27 plants employ less than 25..... FOUNDRY reaches 44% 
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The FOUNDRY is the authoritative source of practical 
and technical information and news of the foundry indus- 
try for the producers of steel, gray iron, malleable iron, 
brass and bronze, aluminum and magnesium castings. 
Through its editorial and advertising pages, foundry 
presidents and managers, foremen and molders learn 
of the developments in machines and raw materials 
required in the production of castings. Readers are 
given usable information on foundry practice as well as 
management problems and methods employed in all 
types of foundries—carrying the castings through vari- 
ous production phases to the shipping platform. 
Research, foundry costs, apprentice and foremen train- 
ing, time study, job evaluation, specifications, plant 
layout and construction are treated extensively. 


READERSHIP 


Readership of the FOUNDRY is concentrated among 
men who own or operate foundries, or departments of 
foundries, or who supervise foundry operations. These 
are the men who specify and buy foundry equipment 
and supplies. 


The following analysis of the FOUNDRY ’s readership 
is based on an industry-wide study which resulted in 
returns from 40% of the FOUNDRY ’s subscribers. 
EXECUTIVE GROUP—presidents, vice-presidents, secretary- 
treasurers, general managers, sales managers, and purchasing 
BREMES 2 wc ccvccccccccccccccccccccsccccsccccecs 12,041— 34.5% 


PRODUCTION GROUP—foundry superintendents, foundry 
foremen, other foremen and molders.......... 17,555—50.3% 


TECHNOLOGICAL GROUP—metallurgists, chief engineers, 
other engineers and chemists..........eseeeee8: 5,305—15.2% 




















For rates, circulation breakdown and mechanical data, 
see our listing in this section of the Industrial Market 
Data Book—or put in a call for the nearest FOUNDRY 
Representative. 





THE 


~FOUNDRY— 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 
PENTON BUILDING, CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
16 East 43rd St. 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
DETROIT. MICHIGAN PITTSBURGH, PA. 
6560 Cass Ave. Koppers Building 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 
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Distribution of Steel Products—1947 


(In net tons of leading products of all grades, including alloy and stainless) 





Hot- Cold- Hot- 

Rolled Finished Seamless Drawn Rolled 
Market Classification Shapes Plates Bars Bars Tubing Wire Sheets 
Converting and Proces 53,098 547,383 2,445,133 166,972 149,479 1,058,831 896,842 
Jobber Dealer Distributors 857,02 922,459 1,219,939 460,250 831,371 199,448 871,393 
Constructiot Maintenance 1,855,663 1,546,175 376,214 3.895 329,064 23,928 348,999 
Contractors’ Products 11,440 162,785 169,507 11,566 21,958 36,684 596,651 
Automotive. excl. Tractors 17,286 365,704 1,638,924 264,933 13,502 234,483 2,180,808 
Rail Transportation 582,737 931,192 418,212 7,148 2,616 2,870 292,577 
hipbuilding : 50,354 226,027 26,461 2,538 1,678 725 12,25 
Aircraft 3,284 2,792 4,288 1,267 1,011 2, 
ou. G Drill $7,971 88,259 75,749 11,907 397,642 404 30, 
Minir Quarr Lumbering 29,099 50,083 54,425 2,558 4,832 2,862 18, 
Ag iltural 52,394 96,273 07,932 71,611 1,786 34,708 171, 
Machine Ind rial Equip., 

Tool 234.046 693,881 731,202 297.689 107,199 106.960 281,824 
Elect Machinery Equip 43,223 145,720 103,346 44,341 1,393 56,643 246,313 
API t Ute Cutlery 1,376 10,807 20,109 45,590 2,765 40,588 329,472 
oO t I Commercial 

Eq 14,492 136,297 81,640 52,139 2,819 275,530 222,717 
Y taine 1,487 114,287 22,283 510 3,541 102,549 703,413 
Ordna Other Military 163 6,610 10,435 2,181 146 537 2,092 

: ed 204,003 61,912 585,687 147,253 160,084 487,089 459,294 
Ext t 362,555 455,300 452,010 59,984 189,470 106,896 213,120 

Total 4,438,769 6,564,443 8,942,000 1,657,353 2,222,612 2,772,746 7,878,922 

‘ prnent ) 1¢ bers of 
try f ‘ r 2,640 219,227 958,152 11,850 139,926 181,783 578,041 
N total 1,436,129 6,345,216 7,983,848 1,645,503 2,082,686 2,590,963 7,300,881 
* All of these shipments were made to the group classified as ‘‘Converting and Processing.’’ 


Cold- Hot- Cold- Total 

Rolled Coated Rolled Rolled (All 
Sheets Sheets Strip Strip Products) 
56,055 15,215 454,960 87,164 11,350,589 
459,335 440,021 129,352 47,349 10,484,144 
39,346 88,677 63,152 21,080 6,257,559 
382,878 461,955 94,276 70,890 2,243,399 
2,794,328 97,325 476,426 327,046 8,846,419 
36,065 52,573 32,570 3,479 4,879,879 
3,203 6,094 1,141 471 337,961 
2,350 623 1,000 2,002 39,231 
2,136 853 1,364 364 930,731 
3,060 2,170 2,696 98 287,670 
36,452 87,246 102,105 3,913 1,244,548 
100,900 17,997 126,962 64,755 3,031,719 
122,030 31,453 78,885 42,530 1,595,520 
576,387 98,769 58,062 86,777 1,564,722 
413,120 59.306 93,352 176,697 1,680,259 
314,579 47,643 179,453 110,898 5,076,170 
72 65 405 1,819 56,908 
76,771 33,134 79,088 461,155 4,660,795 
113,360 69,651 73,491 18,664 4,206,692 
5,533,076 1,610,770 2,048,740 1,527,151 68,774,915 
28.498 RS9 308,655 28,030 5,717,765 
5,504,578 1,609,881 1,740,085 1,499,121 63,057,150 





trasted with 6.87% in 1937, and 7.48 
in 1940. 

By virtue of the increase in income, 
the total of federal taxes for 
the 27 companies rose in 1947 to $269,- 
665.936 from $120,154,507 in 1946. 

Evidence of the industry’s expansion 
to meet the heavy demand for steel is 
an increase by 25 of the companies of 
their total ingot capacity from 81,044,- 
615 net in 1946 to 83,337,058 tons 
1947. 

In operating at near-capacity levels, 
26 of the steel producers had 739,451 
employees in 1947, compared with 711,- 
075 in 1946, employment 
along with wage increases pushed total 
up 


income 


tons 
in 


Increased 


9° o¢ 
Sad 


payrolls of 27 companies 


Number of Plants 


two governmental yard- 
sticks—the Standard Industrial Classi- 
fication and the report of industrial 
participation in Social Security Admin- 
the metalworking and metal- 
comprise some 


on 


Based 


istration 


producing industries 


15.000 establishments in six classifica- 
tions. 
The Standard Industrial Classifica- 


tion system, which is now being adopt- 
ed widely by industrial and statistical 
will be the basis of new 
census figures for all industry to be 
published by the Bureau of the Census 
in 1949. In this system, the metalwork- 
ing industry covers group 33, Primary 
Metal Industries; group 34, Fabricated 
Metal Products; group Machinery 
(except electrical); group 36, Electri- 
Machinery, Equipment and Sup- 
group 37, Transportation 
Equipment; group 38, Professional 
Scientific and Controlling Instruments, 
Photographic and Optical Goods, 
Watches and Clocks. 

The Social Security figures show 
that while there are 45,000 establish- 
ments listed in these six classifications, 
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Steel 
a large proportion are so small as to New aluminum mills and finishing 
be negligible in their contribution to capacity have been brought into th 
total production. About 20,000 estab- picture and further expansion is ahead 


lishments employ 20 or more people, 
and based on the total payrolls, about 
12,000 establishments account for some 
of all wages and salaries paid, 
which is a direct indication of the vol- 
ume of their production. 

According to Steel, the metalworking 
industry currently accounting for 
about of total industrial produc- 
tion, larger by far than any other in- 
dustry or group of industries, although 
total output is still being affected by 
a shortage of metallics. This shortage 
will continue throughout 1949, always 
barring the possibility of a major eco- 
nomic reversal. Some factors point to- 
ward an increasingly tight situation, 
although there has been a substantial 
increase in the ability of group 33 
plants to boost their output. The in- 
crease has been most evident in steel 
production, but has by no means been 
limited to the ferrous metal producers. 
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Because of its tremendous size, the 
metalworking industry is spread over 
all 48 states and all Canadian prov 
inces. The largest state both in num 
ber of plants and in volume of metal 
consumed Ohio, with Michigar 
Pennsylvania, New York and Illinoi 
each representing a substantial part 
of the total. These five states, togethe 
with New Jersey, Massachusetts, I 
diana, Wisconsin, California, Conne« 
ticut and Missouri, represent the prin 
cipal metalworking areas of the cour 
try. The top twelve states account fo 
85% of all production, according t 
Steel’s census of the industry. 

Eighteen major operations are pe! 
formed by the industry in the man 
facture of its products. These ar! 
smelting and refining; rolling; san 
and permanent mold castings; forging 
die casting; machining; heat treatin 
and annealing; stamping, forming an 


is 
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drawing; plate and structural fabrica- 


tion; welding; pickling; metal wash- 
ing and degreasing; sand blasting; 
electroplating; galvanizing and _ tin- 


ning; buffing and polishing; painting, 


enameling and lacquering; and assem- 
bling. Each of these operations 
vides a market for materials, supplies, 
equipment and services peculiar to its 


needs. 


Non-Ferrous Metals 


of aluminum wrought 
1947 1,407 million 
higher than in 1946, ac 
fureau of the Census. 


Shipments 
products in 
pounds, 23°% 
cording to the 


were 


The major portion, 78%, consisted of 
plate, sheet and strip; 11% was rolled 
structural plates, rod, bar and wire; 


9% was extruded shapes, tube blooms 
and tubing. The remainder consisted of 
aluminum powder, flake and paste. 
Steel shortages have induced many 
manufacturers to experiment with alu- 
minum. 

Magnesium wrought products sus- 
tained a decline in 1947, shipments be- 
ing 4.8 million pounds, or 28% below 
1946. Most of the decrease was in mag- 
nesium plate, sheet and strip which 
amounted to slightly one-half of 1946 
shipments. (See METAL MINING.) 


Foundries 


Production of castings in 1947 reached 
the all-time high total of nearly 
16,000,000 tons, and when the final fig- 
ures for 1948 are in, that record prob- 
ably will have been broken by a slight 


industrial con- 


margin. Depending on 
ditions and the supply of basic metals, 
the total metal melt for 1948 will ex- 
ceed all previous years but will still 
fall short of demand. 

Pinch of supply vs. demand was 
tightest in gray and malleable iron 


during 1948. The steel foundries oper- 


ated close to capacity and kept a fair 
balance between new orders and pro- 
duction. Nonferrous foundries had 
little or no difficulty in meeting de- 


nonferrous 
1947 to- 


production of 
slightly from 


with 
down 


mand, 
castings 
tals. 
The outlook 
ly good. Castings are basic components 
in a large majority of metal products, 
and because of this broad application, 


for business is extreme- 


the demand for castings reflects gen- 
eral business conditions accurately. 
Since demand for castings showed no 
decline during the first half of 1948, 


it is reasonable to expect continued 
high level operations in the other indus- 
the half. Any 
abrupt change in the business weather, 
however, would have an immediate ef- 


fect on the foundry situation. 


tries during second 


To meet this unprecedented volume 
of castings demand, there has been a 
tremendous expansion and 
modernization in the foundry industry. 
The index of foundry equipment sales 
during 1947 averaged 500% of the 
and sales during 1948 


wave of 


1937-39 average, 
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PER CAPITA STEEL INGOT OUTPUT IN U.S.A. 
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IN 1947 about 1165 Ib of steel ingots per capita were produced in the United Stotes. 


The trend is still upword 





are holding at 1947 levels. Melting 
facilities are being modernized and ex- 


panded to provide an increased flow 
of metal to the molds. New materials 
handling installations are mechaniz- 


ing foundry operations to reduce man- 
power requirements and provide for 
added tonnage with existing workers. 
Mechanical and metallurgical controls 
are being tightened to cut down rejects 
and eliminate waste in the foundry 
processes. Modern molding and 
making equipment has been installed to 
speed up the preparation of molds. In 
addition, there have many com- 
pletely new foundries opened up in all 
parts of the country. 

Another factor which is contributing 
to wider use of castings is the trend 
toward greater strength and higher 
quality through the use of alloys, in- 
oculated and processed type irons. Ap- 
plications which might otherwise 
quire a shift to other methods of fab- 
rication are being retained as castings 
through the use of these products. 
The trend is increasing and 1948 total 
tonnage of these higher quality cast- 
ings will probably set a new record. 

The total number of foundries oper- 
ating in the United States and Canada 
has reached 5993, according to sta- 
tistics compiled by The Foundry. Dur- 
ing the last two years the total num- 
ber of foundries has increased 424, or 
approximately 7% per cent, thus pro- 
viding the largest gain in any similar 
period since 1910. With the recent in- 
crease, the total number ef foundries 
in operation is the highest since 1928. 

Total number of active foundries in 
the United States is 5,452, compared 
with 5,048 in 1945. 


core- 


been 


re- 


Growth of the industry reflects the 
tremendous demands for castings 
which have developed during the re- 
conversion period. With the removal 
of some restrictions on industrial 
building, a number of new foundries 
have been built to help meet these de- 
mands, and a number of additional 
foundries now are being planned. 


But the substantial increase in the 
total number of foundries does not tell 
the complete story of the expansion 
that has taken place within the indus- 
try. Due to heavy demand for castings 
and a continuation of manpower dif- 
ficulties, many foundries have mech- 
anized and modernized operations, and 
in so doing have increased the produc- 
tive capacity of the individual foundry. 


Considering both the increase in 
number of plants and the added capa- 
city provided through modernization, 
it seems probable that the foundry in- 
dustry now has the facilities to pro- 
duce a greater tonnage of castings 
yearly than ever before in its history. 


Due in the main to the heavy pres- 
sure for gray iron castings the total 
number of gray iron foundries in the 
United States increased from 2879 to 
3068, a gain of 189 plants. Elimina- 
tion of some steel casting capacity 
built during the war brought the total 
number of stee! foundries to 369, com- 
pared with 383 two years ago. Malle- 
able foundries number 133, a decrease 
of six during the last two years. 


Total nonferrous foundries increased 
from 3040 to 3218. The number of 
foundries making brass and bronze 
castings increased from 2329 to 2561 
and the total making aluminum now is 
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96% of all metalworking business 
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STEEL serves the metalworking industry, 
which includes all plants engaged in the 
production, processing or fabrication 
of ferrous and nonferrous metals. The 
industry is composed of these major 
groups in the new U. S. Standard Indus- 
trial Classification system: 


SIC Group 33—Primary Metal Industries 
SIC Group 34—Fabricated Metal Products 
SIC Group 35—Machinery (Except Elec- 
trical) 

SIC Group 36—Electrical Machinery, 
Equipment and Supplies 

SIC Group 37—Transportation Equipment 

SIC Group 38—Professional and Scientific 
Instruments 
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Metalworking is the largest industry in 
the United States, with a current annual 
volume of over 55 billion dollars. The 
expansion of the industry during and 
since the war, as well as the tremendous 
amount of technological development, 
has led to estimates that between 40 
and 50 per cent of the dollar value of 
all manufacturing will come from metal- 
working over the next several years. 
This is how metalworking compared to 


other major industries on the basis of 


employment and production in the last 
U. S. Census of Manufacturers: 
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MATERIALS PURCHASED 


VALUE OF PRODUCTS 














TOTAL BUSINESS 





ABOUT 12,000 PLANTS ALL THE 
DO 96% OF THE REST DO 
ONLY 4% 


PHYSICAL MAKEUP OF THE IN- 
DUSTRY. An analysis of government 
figures over a period of years shows 
that, of the total number of plants in 
the industry, about 12,000 do over 
969 of the total business—with less 
than 4% originating in all of the rest. 











Although there has been no government 
census of manufactures, STEEL has main- 
tained its own “Census Bureau” of the 
entire metalworking industry on a con- 
tinuing basis since 1939. 


actual information is gathered from all metal- 
vorking establishments direct by mail and 
hrough thousands of field interviews each year. 
Che data are maintained on punched tabulating 
ards in STEEL’s own Research Bureau and pro- 
ide the necessary “know how” for the effective 
overage of those plants which account for over 
6% of total metalworking production. 


TEEL’s weekly distribution of more than 21,000 
pies guarantees thorough coverage of the top- 
nking plants in the metalworking industry 
hich do more than 96% of all the business. 


Total Gq 
Manufacturers of Assembled 
Metal Products Equipment 
& Machinery. . . 11,602 56.39 
Commercial Processing 
Plants & Parts Manufacturers: 
(a) Forging, Stamping, 


Welding, Machining, 

Heat Treating & Finish- 

ing Plants. . . 1,293 6.29 
(b) Plate & Structural Fab- 

ricators . 757 3.68 
(c) Foundries & Die Cast- 

a Dees @ a's © 2 721 3.50 





DISTRIBUTION = 


(d) Other Parts, not End 
POMOEES << + 0s os 989 4.81 
3. Railroads & other Trans- 
portation Service, Public 
Service Corporations; 
Mines; Manufacturers of 
Nonmetal Products. . . 720 3.50 
4. Producers of Metals (Fer- 
rous & Nonferrous), Blast 
Furnaces, Steel Works, Roll- 
ing Mills, Smelters & Re- 
finers Ci: a 6 ce «eC 7.71 
5. Federal, State, Municipal & 
Foreign Government De- 
partments and Offices & 
Personnel . 4 
5. Distributors, Dealers & Ex- 
porters of Machinery, Fer- 
rous & Nonferrous Metals, 
Hardware Products, Mill & 
Factory Supplies—their Ex- 
ecutives & Employes ... 1,070 5.20 
7. Consulting & Contracting 
Engineers & Firms & their 
Employes ‘ . a6 293 1.42 
. Trade Associations, *Cham- 
” bers of ¢ ommerce, Libraries, 
Colieges & Vocational 
Schools, including Profes- 


N 
N 


2.05 


sors & Instructors . 470 2.28 
9. Members of Armed Forces 
(not classified above) . . . 3 01 
10. Miscellameous .... ; 282 1.37 
1. Unclassified by Business & 
oy ise ce se 8 369 1.79 
20,577 100.00 
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STEEL is essentially three separate maga- 
zines in one. 

It is first of all a national news weekly, 
carrying complete news reports on all 
developments affecting the industry 
it serves. 

As a second service, it provides a weekly 
market report, covering the principal 
iron, steel and nonferrous metal prod- 
ucts, their prices, production, demand 
and similar market factors. 

The third phase of STEEL’s service, and 
in many ways the most important, is the 
technical engineering section. Each week 
new technical developments of all types 
are described and analyzed, both by 
STEEL’s technical editors and by experts 
in the field. 


— GZ it a — 


Surveys by field men and by direct mail 
indicate a readership of over 100,000, 
classified as follows: 


Number Per 
of Cent of 
Readers Total 
MANAGEMENT....... 34,521 32.3 
Se oy 3g. 6a we 534 7” 
> ea 8,871 3 
Vice Presidents ...... 7,695 7.2 
General Managers ..... 7,054 6.6 
EN aca? ee a a. cae 3,099 2.9 
Treasurers . . ee ee 2,886 hy 
Sales Managers . ee ae oe 4,382 4.1 
PRODUCTION . . .. 37,834 35.4 
General Superintendents = 7,802 7.3 
Works Managers. ..... 4,809 4.5 
Factory Managers .. . ‘ 4,489 4.2 
Master Mechanics . . 2,138 2.0 
Department Superintendents. 5,237 4.9 
Supervisors and Foremen . . 10,687 10.0 
Other Supervisory Personnel 3,672 2.5 
ENGINEERING ....... 23,406 21.9 
Design Engineers ane 7,374 6.9 
Metallurgists . . ee a 3,527 3.3 
+ ~ and Production 
Ss og 5 i we 12,505 11.7 
PU RC HASING .. cs eae SRE 10.4 
Purchasing Officials. 11,115 10.4 





TOTAL NUMBER OF 
READERS ... « « « « e 106,875 100.0 


For an _ up-to-date picture of the 

world’s large st industrial market, ask 
to see STEEL’s new market study and 
Metalworking Market Selector for 1948— 
based on the government's Standard In- 
dustrial Classification. They will give you 
complete and exclusive market informa- 
tion that will help you with your advertis- 
ing and sales planning. 
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THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 
PENTON BUILDING, CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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labama 96 86 87 78 
Arizona 7 7 4 5 
rkansas 16 18 13 13 
California 432 392 163 149 
Colorado 16 45 28 22 
Connecticut 14 133 56 51 
Delaware il 13 5 5 
District of Columbia 2 2 2 2 
Florida 37 35 22 22 
Georgia 80 76 69 64 
Idaho R 5 8 5 
Illinois 436 392 209 194 
Indiana. . 252 220 146 += 130 
lowa 91 89 68 65 
Kansas 56 48 47 39 
Kentucky 40 37 2s 26 
Louisiana 35 35 25 24 
aine. 2S 24 22 21 
Maryland 50 46 31 30 
Massachusetts 237 216 124 104 
Michigan 198 66355 198 =180 
Minnesota lil 105 75 75 
Mississippi 10 13 10 2 
Missouri 126 106 57 55 
Montana. 8 8 8 8 
Nebraska 24 23 17 14 
Nevada 4 3 3 3 
New Hampshire 27 22 20 13 
New Jersey 200 187 89 83 
New Mexico 3 l 2 1 
New York 405 408 189 194 
North Carolina 69 60 65 54 
North Dakota 3 4 3 3 
Ohio. .. 4 571 $22 293 279 
Oklahoma. . 37 35 26 25 
Oregon 53 55 35 36 
Pennsylvania 552 532 336 27 
Rhode Island 40 40 17 19 
South Carolina 25 24 24 21 
South Dakota 3 2 3 2 
Tennessee 82 73 71 64 
exas.. 140 113 78 69 
Utah... 21 20 18 17 
Vermont 18 18 14 15 
Virginia 70 69 62 62 
Washington 87 90 47 51 
Weat Virginia 38 38 23 24 
Wisconsin 224 201 130 123 
Wyoming 2 4 1 1 
Total... 5452 5048 3068 2879 
Alberta 19 15 16 12 
British Columbia 59 58 41 44 
Manitoba 19 19 15 14 
New Brunswick ll il 10 9 
Newfoundland ‘ 1 4 4 
Nova Scotia 24 24 22 21 
Ontario ' 271 260 181 169 
Prince Edward Island.. 2 3 2 3 
Quebec 124 119 82 72 
Saskatchewan 8 8 7 7 
Total 541 521 380 355 
Total U. S. and Canada 5993 5569 3448 3234 
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—The Foundry 








2677, compared with 2210 two years 
ago. 

The Penton’s Foundry List study 
shows that 188 foundries in the United 
States are doing centrifugal casting, 
523 are making castings in permanent 
molds, that 3194 have machine shops, 
4338 maintain pattern shops and 1739 
have laboratories. The largest increase 
is in the operation of pattern shops. 
In the two-year period, 1106 additional 
foundries have included the operation 
of a pattern shop. 

For the first time since these records 
have been compiled, Pennsylvania re- 
linquishes its position as the leading 
foundry state. Ohio with a total of 571 
now is in first place, Pennsylvania 
with 552 is second, and Illinois with 


404 


436 is third. Ranking of the remaining 
ten leading states is as follows: 4. 
California, 432; 5. New York, 405; 6. 
Michigan, 398; 7. Indiana, 252; 8. 
Massachusetts, 237; 9. Wisconsin, 224; 
10. New Jersey, 200. Since the previous 
study, Illinois has moved from a 
fourth-place tie with California to 
third place, replacing New York which 
has dropped to fifth place. These ten 
states account for 3708 foundries, or 
68 per cent of the total number of 
casting plants in the United States. A 
check of the various states shows a 
gain in the number of foundries in 35 
states and a decrease in six states. No 
change was recorded in seven states 
and the District of Columbia. 

Little change is noted in the stand- 


ing of the leading foundry cities of 
United States and Canada. The first 
ten are as follows: Chicago, Los An 
geles, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, 
Boston, Milwaukee, Philadelphia, St 
Louis and Toronto. 


Machinery, Machine Tools 


One of the major divisions of th 
metal producing and working indus- 
trial group is industrial machinery 
This includes not only the various types 
of machinery and equipment required 
in all industrial operations from ra 
material to finished product but also t! 
machine tools, tools and accessori¢ 
which make the construction of intr 
cate machinery possible. 
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Distribution of Steel by Main Classifications 
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Thus in peacetime the major classi- 
fications of machinery under the U. S. 
census heading of “machinery” were 
agricultural, except tractors; construc- 
tion machinery, except mining and oil 
field machinery; electrical machinery; 
internal combustion engines; machine 
shop products not otherwise classified; 
machine tools; machine tool acces- 
sories; mechanical power transmission 
equipment; office and store machines; 
oil field machinery and tools; pumping 
equipment, including air compressors; 
refrigerators, including air condition- 
ing units; textile machinery; tractors 
and industrial machinery not otherwise 
classified. 

Ordinarily the value of products for 
each of the foregoing classifications is 
$100,000,000 or more annually. Im- 
portant other machinery classifications, 
in which the value of products in 
peacetime has ranged somewhat under 
$100,000,000 annually, include eleva- 
tors, escalators and conveyors; laundry 
equipment; paper and pulp machinery; 


printing equipment and mining ma- 
chinery and equipment. 
The 1939 census showed that the 


machinery industry consisted of 11,520 
establishments with products valued at 
$4,981,392,000. 


Production of machine tools in 1947 
lightly over $300 million. 

lo equip its salesmen to market the 

more productive but more expensive 

machine to now on the market, the 





Builders’ As- 
arranged a refresher course 
in sales engineering in 1948. It was 
held at Cornell University and is be- 
lieved to have the first course in 
any American college especially de- 
signed to provide instruction in the sale 


National Machine Tool 


sociation 


been 


of capital goods. 


Each course consisted of lectures, 
discussions, demonstrations and writ- 
ten assignments, with classes daily 


from 9 to 3:30, five days a week. The 
class was limited to 50 men nominated 
by the NMTB and the American Ma- 
chine Tool Distributors’ Association. 
The course ran from July 12 to 23. 

The faculty included members of the 
Cornell faculty, sales executives of ma- 
chine tool builders and distributors and 
customers with long experience in buy- 
ing machine tools. 


Transportation Equipment 


A fourth division of the metal pro- 
ducing and working industries in- 
cluded in the census classifications is 
entitled “transportation equipment.” 
From a market standpoint, this field 
deserves special treatment and it is 
dealt with in detail under “automobile 
industry”, “aviation”, “railroads” and 
“marine, shipbuilding; power boats.” 

However, the equipment—especially 
for automobiles, aircraft, railroads and 
ships—is so intimately tied up with 
the activities of the metal producing 
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and working industries that it is 
proper to say a word here as to the 
significance of postwar developments 
in these industries upon the metalwork- 
ing field. 

The inevitable post-war emphasis 
upon air travel will impose unpredict- 
able changes upon land and water 
transportation. The proponents of 
automobile, bus, street car, railroad 
and vessel transportation will not yield 
to air transportation without a fight. 
There are wide areas in the total trans- 
portation problem which are not 
adapted to air travel. 

Consequently it is inevitable that 
there will be a drastic revolution in 
all modes of transportation. It is not 
too fantastic to say that the nation 
will undergo a complete transition in 
its conception of mobility. 


Industrial Coating 


Almost every industrial plant t 
ing out finished products performs s« 
painting. However, the number of 
concerns of interest to the manu 
turer of finishing systems, ovens, 
veyors and the like about 12.! 
Most of these are in the metal wo! 
field, where efficient equipment 
automatic methods are on the incr‘ 

The painting of metal products 
in with the rest of the manufactu 
industry in the northeast portio! 
the country, with heavy concentrat 
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he 307 North Michiaan Ave 1501 Euclid Avenue 1) Westland Avenue 544 West Colorado Blvd piece regardless 
th pr ‘ Financial 2786 Tower \-1948 Hartford 32-7447 Chapman 5-216! ; parts handled 
— * >| rivets, range 
: “ ; e ror , H strokes vary 
-_ he at eo : . ec weERATURE 99 \ from %," to 3” he jargest ynit occupies gq” x 16” o} 
a. ig : 12 ae — bee — on t set NEW LITERATY RE 18-22 | pench or floor space and weighs 70 Ib Manufacture? 
Jole in Sor 12 gan jtainers. Man” NEW P opuCcTS 4-17, 23-24 < ' nN — 
CRAY-MILLS ¢ ORP.. Dept. MWE- F ie ; ; HIGH SPEED Ot AMR ee : oe MW 
Evanston, i. PROD! CT INDEX 313 Norton -' 5, ; 
——“ 
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in Detroit, Chicago and Cleveland. The 
trend is toward more conveyorization 
and automatic systems. Manufacturers 
of coating materials now realize that 
their brightest future lies in their in- 
dustrial application and paint com- 
panies are showing an increasing in- 
terest in this market. 


Electroplating 

The finishing of metal products has 
grown into the realm of big business. 
Some 9,000 departments of metal work- 
ing firms or contract shops (about 
20% are contract finishing shops) are 
engaged in the application of metallic 
finishes, both decorative and protective. 

With the growth of this industry has 


come greatly increased quality as a 
result of controls and _ specifications. 
These specifications can be met only 
by skilled workers using progressive 


methods and efficient equipment. A new 
specialist has developed the “Finishing 
meets the problems of 
bright 


Engineer.” He 
de-ionization, 
plating, electropolishing (a new devel- 
opment), abrasive belts, power 
and wetting agents, to mention a 
With shortages of 
cially chromic pyramiding 
costs of labor especially in polishing, 
the job of the finishing engineer is 
getting more complicated every day. 
In the marketing of supplies to this 
industry there is an unusual degree of 
cooperation between the manufacturer, 
distributor and user, especially as re- 


rack coatings, 
sources 
few. 
materials, espe- 


acid, and 


gards technical advice and assistance. 

There are 120 distributors of metal 
finishing equipment and supplies in the 
United States and Canada. Some have 
manu- 
market 


one or more items of their own 
facture which they in turn 

through other distributors. Geograph- 
ically this industry, like the metal work- 
ing industry in general, is concentrated 
in the industrial northeast portion of 
the country, the principal centers be- 
ing Bridgeport, Detroit, Cleveland and 
Chicago. However there has been a 
marked increase in the growth of the 
electroplating industry in the Los 
Angeles area. Departments of manu- 
facturers and contract shops in South- 
California number 280. 


ern now 


Production Turning 
And Threading 


As a division of the metal working 


field, the production turning and 
threading industry has existed for 
many years, but always under sep- 
arate classifications, which unneces- 


sarily reflected a narrow interpretation 
of its real potentialities. While the 
type of equipment used to do the basic 
operations of turning or threading can 
be classified broadly as lathes, drill 
presses, threading machines of all 
types and other classes of work-rotat- 
ing equipment, Production Turning 
and Threading machines can be classi- 
fied quite readily by the single word, 
“production.” Thus we have automatic 
bar and chucking machines, turret 
lathes, production lathes, threading 


machines, tappers, thread rolling ma- 
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The Metals and Metal-Working Industries, 1939 
Value of Silverware and plated 
No. of Products WETS cccsces coccccccccee «68D 63,771 
Machinery Est. (000) ‘Tin and other folls....... 13 19,073 
 —yereee except trac- 317 $ 167,895 Watch cases ............. 42 9,792 
Blowers, exhaust and WEE ébeunasesdavancess 5,600 $3,672,854 
ventilating fans ....... 77 28,606 
Cars and trucks, dus- Iron and Steel Value of 
trial ea mtesecoet 55 17,320 and Their Products, No. of Products 
Commercial laundry, dry- Excluding Machinery Est. (000) 
cleaning and pressing Automobile stampings.... 90 $ 47,833 
Machinery... ccccccccces 82 21,839 Blast furnace products... $1 550,803 
Construction, except min- Bolts, nuts, washers and 
ing and oil-fleld ma- rivets—made in plants 
errr 199 140,138 not operated by rolling 
Food products machinery %79 90,841 TD: ScsaveseneSentisrsaa 155 84,118 
Electrical machinery ..... 2,014 1,727,390 Cast iron pipe and fittings 74 65,079 
Elevators, escalators and Cold-rolled steel sheets 
CONVEYOTS .........ec00. 183 64,128 = _ pas —— 
‘ n shed stee ars made 
we ty a 140,628 in plants not operated 
e Ss Oe by hot-rolling mills.... 43 70,401 
— combustion «f- 110.353 Cutlery and edge tools... 266 59,924 
Laundry equipment, do- — Sore, window 205 48.219 
Pe ‘eustsbteduneonas 42 61,601 “et ate sete if . 
Machine shop products, Forgings, iron and steel— 
not elsewhere classified 2,125 360,334 made in plants not op- . 
Machine shop repairs..... 1,459 38,166 erated by rolling mills. 20% 104,883 
Machine tool accessories Galvanizing and other 
anagd machinists’ pre- coating, outside of roll- 
Gem BOGED 6c cccsiccccce 954 125,630 ing mills .....ceccccess 83 6,196 
Machine tools ........... 200 218,045 Gray iron and semi-steel 
——e ~~ tamamaaaid and a onaee SEED. ccddconteonsces 1,161 209,720 
Medaanieal sanes-toune- ‘999 Hardware, unclassified 434 154,476 
mission equipment .... 218 170,291 Heating and Cooking ap- 
Measuring and dispensing paratus, except electric 138 20,336 
PUMPS «nee eeesseecccses 38 44,286 Enameling, japanning and 
a oF instruments, os anaes NOONE 3 o00s6ns00ss. 30 6,936 
e We cwchsueseuse r e : 
Metalworking machinery ——~—~y d —- angieers 
not elsewhere classified 178 98,975 —~ — le = ot * 
Office and store machines, » A... ini 125.678 
not elsewhere classified 123 150,170 GOUGING GRENB ce ccceess: . ade 
Oil field machinery and Fabricated structural and 
De: cavihekeduenndieeabe 223 88,977 ornamental metal work, 
Paper and pulp mill ma- outside of rolling mills. 1,138 284,670 
: chimery ......ss0+- eeees ote a ee 22 11,294 
*rinting equipment ...... : 55,582 : - 
Pumping equipment and Malleable iron castings.. $3 53,461 
air compressors ....... 337 134,941 Oil burners, domestic and 
Refrigerators (domestic), industrial ecceccesecsece 130 18,463 
refrigeration machinery Power boilers and allied 
and air conditioning ProductS ......sseeee-ss 448 140,966 
Pn: ‘cauniunaoseuebhade 309 278,646 Nails, spikes, etc., made 
Scales and balances...... 56 14,350 outside of rolling mills 36 12,908 
Sewing machines, domes- Safes and vaults......... 16 6,084 
tic and industrial...... 39 29,707 SOW ..ccsccccceccceseses 87 18,471 
Special machinery, not Screw-machine products > 
elsewhere classified ... 207 55,785 and wood screws....... 345 82,807 
Stokers (mechanical), do- Steel springs, except wire, 
mestic and industrial... 61 24,545 made outside of rolling 
Steam engines, turbines SUED. cccccncncscescessus 53 23,044 
and water wheels...... 18 24,751 Stamped and pressed 
Textile machinery ....... 300 93,276 metal products, except 
DE <tuénbeuedenoges 30 253,961 BULO nan necscneneeerenee 655 178,396 
Vending, amusement and Steam fittings ........... 180 111,986 
other coin-operated Steel barrels, kegs and 
EEE ncceocstudeven 51 23,143 a ee 64 49,166 
Wood-working machinery 130 21,604 Steel castings ........... 164 135,466 
Steel works and rolling oss 2.700.080 
| Se aoe 11.520 4, 56 MRED cccccccccccccccoses ° ° 
meats Steam and hot - water 
heating apparatus ..... 68 45,378 
Value of Stoves, ranges, hot-water 
Non-Ferrous Metals No. of Products heaters and hot-air fur- 
and Their Products Est. (000) naces, except electric.. 449 223,427 
Alloying; and rolling and Tin cans and other tin- 
drawing of non-ferrous WHEE  acccnctesendetéeces 248 372,616 
metals, exceptaluminum 188 $ 445,060 Tools, except edge tools.. 387 75,290 
Aluminum ware ......... 32 37,125 Vitreous enameled prod- 
Aluminum products not SD seibetedseneeouneees 55 44,233 
elsewhere classified .... 162 169,819 Wire drawn from pur- 
Clocks, watches and parts 74 84,846 chased rods .........0.. 95 176,503 
Collapsible tubes ........ 14 9,472 Wirework not elsewhere 
Gold and silver leaf and ere 669 168,817 
tl seshiinecbademaenwes 26 2,109 Wrought pipes, welded 
Electroplating ........... 643 28,168 and heavy riveted, not 
Engraving on metal...... 94 864 made in rolling mills... 49 75,866 
Jewelers’ findings and PEFGRTERS co ccccccccccvccee 23 17,712 
BRGCOTERED ccccccccccccce 82 22,489 —— 
DT <c066neacustesee 886 71,419 Total .......sseesecceees 8,994 $6,591,530 
Lighting fixtures ........ 568 124,582 
Lapidary work ........... 90 5,129 Value of 
Non-ferrous metal foun- Transportation No. of Products 
SE. dcunttkensskiueines 600 55,637 Equipment Est. (000) 
Unclassified non - ferrous Aircraft and parts, in- = 
E,  <.,enbnhiet ahi 438 141,766 cluding engines ........ 125 379,497 
Primary smelting and re- Ship building and repair- a 
DE “ctccnchaeaceuonaes 63 956,672 RS ee 608 338,272 
Secondary smelting and Cars and car equipment.. 143 168,382 
refining non - ferrous Railroad, mining and in- 
EE nuian ec onmennes 108 82,033 dustrial locomotives ... 15 47,426 
Secondary refining, gold, Motor vehicles, bodies, 
silver and platinum.... 66 101,784 parts and accessories... 1,054 4,039,931 
Unclassified sheet metal —_—_ — 
ee paevcsacves 1,262 137,341 UE  ncccccccdunssscese 2,022 $4,922,523 
—Census of Manufactures 
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TOP ROW—Percentage of toto! 








j number of U. S. metalworking 
plonts 
| ~ 4 
j 
62.0% 15.0% 12.3% 10.7% 
; 
; 
t 
4 
Number of a - ~ a 
mpseyeus 1-20 MEN 21-50 MEN 51-100 MEN OVER 100 MEN 
per plont v v v 7 
2 
4 
9 40% 4.3% 27.3% 64.4% 
$3 
$6 
20 
76 











yy Figures are conservative estimates of present condi- 
38 


tions, based on latest official Census of Manufactures 
BOTTOM ROW Percentage of 


136 tote! voluce of manufactured 
product 
‘ Int d in the MASS 
nterested in the oes 
670 
294 
: or the MARKET ? 
= 
463 
960 When you want to reach the men who do the Under this plan, we maintain a continual 
908 buying in the metalworking market, mass census of the engineering and production 
mo circulation doesn’t fill the bill, Why? A_ executives who possess volume-buying au- 


glance at the pie charts shows the vast differ- thority in the country’s leading metalwork- 
ence between the number of metalworking ing plants. Checking against our roster of 
oe plants and their relative purchasing power. subscribers, we narrow the list down to 
' Using dollar volume of output as a reliable those who are not already receiving 





396 index of volume of purchases, we MACHINERY. To these men we direct per- 
986 find that over 60% of metalwork- sonal copies, and we continue to send 
1.166 ing buying power is concentrated MACHINERY to each executive’s home or 
» 466 in only 10.7% of the plants. office as long as we know that he continues 
), 020 It requires a special kind of cir- to wield volume-purchasing authority. 
5,378 culation to do an adequate job of Because MACHINERY’S authoritative ed- 
coverage in this highly concen- itorial content naturally attracts most of the 
3,427 trated market. Your advertising is industry’s key executives, only about 15% 
2,616 most effective when it is read by the of our total circulation is directed in this 
5,290 volume-buying authorities in the manner. Yet, combined with MACHINERY’S 
4,239 volume-producing plants, but many high quality paid circulation, Directed Dis- 
6,503 times these men cannot be reached tribution permits advertisers to achieve con- 
3.817 by a publication with an “all paid” stant, concentrated coverage of the key buy- 


—— circulation. They are “out” to sub- ing authorities in every branch of the me tal- 
5,368 scription salesmen, do not read subscrip- working market. 








haces tion-selling mail. MACHINERY has solved Write for MACHINERY’S 8-page Circulation Analy- 

91,530 the problem of delivering your message sis—a sworn statement that describes the complex 
Sac fiend walls aneam ina ith i metalworking market, explains Directed Distribution 

ue of to t acee mar -to-re ace executives with 18 jn full, and gives a complete breakdown of 

ao) unique Directed Distribution plan. MACHINERY’S circulation. 

73,497 

38,272 

68 g?2 

47,126 

39,93) 

— 148 Lafayette St., New York 13, We 

ctures 
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chines, thread grinding machines and 
many other types of production equip- 
ment of both standard and special de- 
sign that is marketed for the purpose 
of performing Production Turning and 
Threading. 

A remarkable range of materials is 
processed by the equipment within the 
Production Turning and Threading in- 
dustry. Bar stock of standard and 
special shapes, seamless steel tubing, 
ferrous and non-ferrous castings and 
forgings and plastics of an ever in- 
creasing variety including both lam- 
inated and molded types, are among 
the most popular materials. Die cast- 
ings are now being finish-machined by 
the industry in quantities never before 
thought possible. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information published by Business Pub- 
ications covering this field, are available 
without charge (while supply lasts) to adver- 
tisers and agency executives. They may be 
obtained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 

The following 
from Steel: 


studies are available 


Nieel's Data File 
Vetalworking Market Selector for 1948 
Standard Ind iat al Classification Code 


Book 


Special Study on the Problem of Dust 


(C olfectior 


the Metalworking 
Industry, Volumes 1 and 2. 


Census Reports on 
Special Re port on Pig Iron. 
Compre ssed Ap Study. 
Conveyor Study. 

Special Reports on Steel Sheets. 
Portable Power Tools Study. 


Associations 


Aluminum Assn., 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 

Aluminum Research Institute, 308 W. 
Washington St., Chicago. 

American Electroplaters Society, 93 
Oak Grove Ave., Springfield, Mass. 

American Foundrymen’s Assn., 222 
W. Adams St., Chicago. 

American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction, Inc., 101 Park Ave., New 
York. 

American Iron & Steel Institute, 350 
Fifth Ave., New York. 

American Society for Metals, 7301 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 

American Steel Warehouse Assn., 
442 Terminal Tower, Cleveland. 

American Tin Trade Assn., 82 Wall 
St., New York. 

Associated Machine Tool Dealers of 
America, 505 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

Brass Forging Assn., 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York. 

Cast Iron Pipe Research Assn., 122 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 


American Foundryman, 222 W. Adams 
Chicago 6 Published by American Foun- 
irymen's Ass'n. Est. 1938. Subscription 
$4 rrim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published 15th. Forn close 25th. Agency 
discounts 15-2 Circulation (Sworn), 
10,428 Rate 

I ‘ 1 Page Page 1/3 Page 
Stand l red i reen, bl brown 


American Machinist, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18, N. ¥ Published by McGraw- 


Hill Pub. Co., Ine Est. 1877. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. For executives in charge of pro- 
duction, management and plant operation 
in the metal-working industry and the 
metal working depts. of other industries 
rim size, 8%4x1l1%. Type page, 7x10 
Published every other Thursday. Forms 
‘lose 23 days preceding. Agency dis- 
int 15-2 
ol ZS.047 ; (gross) 30,264, 
Nitr tf equipment ind machinery 16,- 
' ‘ plant ind par mirs 
I Ww i) mine s4t metal pro- 
1 I ; ‘ \ Use d t l i rs 
ina XI rt I ne 
ti 1 pa 
par Sof 
+/ . ray 
dl , 


@® 


American Metal Market, 18 Cliff St., New 


York 7. Est. 1882. Published by American 
Metal Market Co Subscription $15 
Trim size, 17x22 Type page, 15%x 
4 Published every business day ex- 


Forms close day preceding 


. 
ept Monday 
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ine 


Agency discount 15% 
3% on payments 1 


discount, 
advance 


Cash 
year in 


Circulation, March, 1948, 9,950, Rates 
inch, $2.00; 250 inches, $1.85; 500 inches 
$1.75; 1,000 inches, $1.5 
ee 1g 304 


i 


A. 8S. M. EB. Mechanical Catalog and Di- 
rectory. 


See MAN! USTRIES.) 


@ @ 


Blast Furnace and Steel Plant, 108 Smith- 
field St., Pittsburgh, Pa. Published by 
Steel Publications, Inc Est. 1912. Sub- 
scription, $2.50. Trim size, 8%x11\4. Type 


FACTURING INI 


page, 7x10 Published list Forms ciose 
10th. Cash discount, % of 1% 
Circulation, 2,553; (gross), 3,178. Com- 
pani exe ti 698 foremen 206; 
chemists, 166 general supts. and mers., 
8] lept ipt and master mechanics 
66 chief ind dept engineers 142 
ther $99 Rates 
Times 1 Page Page 4 Page 
1 $165.00 = 90.00 $ 55.00 
nH 140.00 £5.00 O00 
12 125.00 80.00 15.00 
Standard red, $35: bleed, 10% 


Ceramic Industry. 


Main St Houston 2, Tex 
Published by Natl Assn of Corrosion 
Engineers Est. 1945. Subscription, $7.50 
Type page, 4% x7%. Published Sth. Forms 


r dis 


Corrosion, 


e 6 week preceding Agency 
reulatior vi) Rat 
Pag 2 Page 
: 0 $ 85.00 
’ r{ it) 
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1131 
Pub- 
1945. 
Type 


close 


Corrosion and Material Protection, 
Wolfendale St., Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 
lished by Corrosion Pub. Co Est. 
Controlled. Trim size, 8%4%x11% 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
25th. Agency discounts, 15 Circulation, 
(Sworn), 10,000. Rates—1l1 page, $210: 4 
pages, $165; 6 pages, $150. Standard red, 
$50. 


Daily Metal Reporter, 
New York 1 

Atlas Pub. Co. 
size, lO %xl4% 
lished daily except 
holidays. Forms close 
counts, 10-2. Circulation, 
Times 1 Page Mi, 

1 $126.50 $ 66.00 
62 46.75 °6.10 


$4.00 23.39 


425 W. 25th St., 
Est. 1911. Published by 
Subscription, $15. Trim 
Type page, 94%x12%. Pub- 
Sunday, Monday and 
noon, Agency dis- 
3,662. 


Rates— 


Page 





“us 


Die Castings, 1240 Ontario St., Cleveland 


13, O. Published by ‘Technical Pub. Co 
Est. 1943. Trim size, 8%x11\. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Ist week. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, Jan., 1948, 12,377; (gross), 
13,486. Officers, 1,402; engineers, 1,752; 
mers. and supts., 2,439; purchasing, 1,479; 
product design executives, 3,586; others 
1,695. National rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 1%, Page 

1 $320.00 $275.00 $145.00 

hh rO5 00 240.00 125.00 
12 285.00 925.00 115.00 
Sectional rates— 

1 $250.00 $180.00 105 00 

6 235.00 165.00 VS 

12 210.00 150.00 S500 
Standard red, blue vellow, orang x 
bleed, 10 

Soe additsona = 


Directory of Iron and Steel Plants, 108 
Smithfield St., Pittsburgh. Published by 
Steel Pub., Inc. Subscription, $12.50. Type 
puge, o4ex8 Published annually. 


E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets. 
METAL AND NON-METALLIC MINING.) 


(See 


Chicago 


Finish, 360 N. Michigan Ave 


Published by Dana Chase Publicatior 
Est. 1944. Trim size, 84%x11%. Type pag: 
7x10. Published 25th preceding. Forn 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-1. Cir- 
culation (Swern), 4,081. Rates— 
Times l Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $120.00 $ 70.0 
6 155.00 102.50 7.5 
12 135.00 90.00 47.50 
Standard red and blue, $30; bleed, 10% 


Foundry, The, 1213 W 
13 Est Lsy2 Published by 
Co. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%4%x11% 
Type page, 7x10 Published Ist Form 
close Ist preceding Agency discounts 
15-2 
Circulation, 10,644; 

Foundry companies and 


ing foundry departments, 
equipment manufacturers 


@ 


3rd St., Cleveland 
Penton Pub 


(gross), 12.545 

other mirs. hi 

founar 
Supp 


4,040; 


and 


dealers, 1,168; others, 1,823. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
$300.00 $160.00 $ 85.00 
6 260.00 140.00 75.00 
12 240.00 130.00 70.0 
Standard color. $60; bleed, $30 
For additional data see page 399 


Industrial Finishing. 


(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Industrial Equipment News. 





See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
— 
CCA 
—__~ 
Industrial ieating, Union Trust Bid 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Published by Natior 
Industrial Pub. Co. Est. 1934. Tr 
size, 5%x7-13/16 Type page. 4%xt 


Published 10th. Forms close 25th. N.I.A 
statement on request. Agency discou! 
9° 
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Circulation Marcel 1948 14,533; 
gross), 15,554. Metal working plant 
orging heat treating, 9,535; iron and 


tee plants 2,667 furnace and oven 
mfrs., S820; cerami mfrs 19; other 
if Rate 
Page Page % Page 
$110.00 $ 60.00 t 40.06 
6 95.00 0.00 ooo 
12 85 00 15.00 25.00 
Standard red or ra $ bleed, $: 
i additional date é rd cover 





@ 


Iron Age, 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 





iblished by Chilton Co. Est. 1855. Sub- 
ription, $8. Trim size, 8%x1l11%. Type 
‘ 7x10 Published Thursday Forms 
10 ad preceding Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. N. I. A. A tatement on re 
uest 
Circulat I : gre Ss 20.639. 
Mfrs of issembled eta products 
iipment and machinery, 7,501; commer 
il processing plants and parts mfrs 
7 railr id na I r tra port or 
vies 1,000; prod ! f m i 150 
S tate mur i reig » 
ril , dealer , nor ; 20 
I 14: othe 684 Rat 
4 Pa 
1 . & 3 6.00 S$ 72.00 
2°0.00 16.00 60.00 
6 °04.00 110,00 52 00 
190.00 102.00 yo 00 
dard red, blue er orange, $60 
i, $30 


Iron & Steel Engineer, 1010 Empire Bldg., 
ttsburgh 22 Published by Association 
Iron & Steel Engineers Est. 1924. 
ription, $7.50. Trim ize, 8%x11% 

pe page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms 

‘ rd. N.1.A.A. statement on request. 


ency discount 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 4,030. at: 

es Page I 4% Page 

€990 00 $1 $ 85.0 

‘ 170.0 ne 7 aT 
15 ft] io 7000 

ndard red, $60; bleed %. 
—_— 


-_—— 
Light Metal Age, 201 N. Wells St., Chicago 
11) Published by Fellom Pubs Est. 
143. Trim size, 84%4x11%. Type page, 7x 
Pub hed bi-monthly, Feb. 1 Forn 
t prec Agency discount 


Kel \ 5.0038; ue! 
nels. I 
mes 1 Page % Page % Page 
$200.00 $115.00 $ 65.00 
175.00 100.00 »8.00 
150.00 R5 OO 50.00 


ndard red, blue, $50; bleed, 


Machine Design. 
See DESIGN MNGINEERING 


Machine and Tool Blue Book, 2 a 

‘ W he tor | Pub hed 1} 
tchcock Pub. Co. Est. 1905. Trim size 
%x7%. Type page, 4%x6%. Published 
t. Forms close 10th. Agency discount: 


ai 








Circulation, Jan 148, B5513; (21 
7 sas. Compani« xecutives, 20,717 
inical 9,034; mi supply house 
nery and equipment dealers and 
representativ > 613: others (ve 
Page Page % Page 
STSOLO0 . ; ao . o.0O0 
AO On " oo ty OF 
oo “ i 12. 50 
lard red or blue, $40: bleed, $20 


ichine Tool News, 285 Madison Ave., 
York 17. Type page, 9%°4x15%. Pub- 
d Ist Forms close 20th Agency 
ints, 15-2. Circulation, 5,500. Rates 


I 
1 Page % Page % Page 
$200.00 $100.00 $ 50.00 
160.00 80.00 40.00 
150.00 75.00 37.50 


@ @ 


hinery, 148 Lafayette St. New York 
Est 1894. Published by the Indus- 


Press. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 


8%4x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 18,338; (gross), 22,945. 
Mfrs. of equipment and machinery, 10,- 
043; processing plants and parts mfrs., 
687; railroads, mines, etc., 966; metal 
producers 184; govt., 970; distributors 
dealers and exporters, 693; engineers, 594; 


Rate Less than 1% pages, $340: 1% 
pages, $32' 3 pages, $305; 6 pages, $290; 
1 page $270; 18 pages, $255; 24 pages, 
e940 


MacRae’s Blue Book. 
See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Manufacturers’ Record. 
See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


@ 


Materials & Methods (formerly Metals 
and Alloys), 330 West 42nd St., New York 
18. Published by Reinhold Publishing 
Corp. Est 1929. Subscription, $4. Trim 





size, 8%4x11\% Type page 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th Forms close 10th prec 

Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulatior x1 ) 17,130. 
Mfrs. f ass meta products 
é iipment, machinery, 6,684; commercial 
proce ing plants and part mfrs., 1,838 
transportation mines nonmeta mtfrs 
021 metal producers 1,606 federal 
state municipa 952 engineers 778 
trade assns., libraries, instructors, stu- 

dent 1.471; others, 869 
Rates 1 page, $300; 6 pages, $260; 12 
pages, $250; 24 pages, 230; % page, 12 
1 


times, $195; % page, 12 times, $135; % 
page, 1 times, $100; %4 page, 12 times 
$65 

Standard red, yellow, blue, green, $60 
bleed, $35. 


additiona aqatda see pade ; 


Metals and Alloys. 
(See Materials & Methods.) 


Mechanical Engineering. 
See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


@ AR? 


Metal Finishing, 11 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18, N. Y. Est. 1903. Published by 
Finishing Publications, Inc. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8%x11%4%. Type page, 7x10. 
l’ublished Ist Forms close 1ith. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 6,101; (gross), 7,123. Manu 


facturers engaged in production of metal 
product ferrous and non-ferrous, 4,625; 
librarie ind colleges, government bu 
reau und trade assns., 195; suppliers, 
248; foreign 02; other i Rate 
Times | Page Page 4 Page 
$204.00 $110.00 $ 57.00 
72.00 9° 00 48.00 


6 l 
2 160.00 86 O00 16.00 


1 
if 
Standard red, yellow, $50; bleed, $ 


Metal Finishing Guidebook Directory, 11 
W 12nd St., New Published by 





I hing Publicat est 1930 
Price $1.54 Typ Published 
lune 1 Forn ‘ ] Agency 
d or nt 
Cire ition, 1 WO. Rate page, S20 

2 pages $187.50 Vn page $ ‘ 
lake $75 

> ndard red ve ow iu Si bleed 


Metal Industries’ Catalog, 330 West 42nd 
St., New York 18 Published by Reinhold 


Publishing Corp. Est 1942. Trim size, 
8%4,x10%. Type page, 7 1/6x9 Published 
Feb. Forms close Dec. 1 Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation (Sworn), 15,200, 

Rates l page $440: pages S600; 4 
pages, $900; 6 pages $1.200; 8 pages, 
$1,500; additional pages, $150. Individual 
insert catalog on white coated stock 
printed in monotone by publisher from 
electrotypes supplied by idvertiser 8 


pages, $1,770; 12 pages, $2,360; 16 pages 


$2,950; 24 pages, $4,130; 32 pages, $5,310 
48 pages, $7,670; additional 4-page units 
$590 Allowance of 30 when catalogs 


are supplied ready for binding. Color 
$25 per page, minimum 8 pages 


Metal Progress, 7301 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 
land 3 Published hy American Society 
for Metals. Est. 1930. Subscription, $7.50 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
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Published lst. Forms close 10th. N.I.A.A. 
statement on request. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0 

Circulation, 21,734; (gross), 22.338. Mfrs 
of equipment and machinery, 6,944; com 


mercial processing plant and parts 
mfrs 2.473: transportation, 1,129; pro- 
ducers of metal, 3,398; engineers, 579; 
distributors, 559; other 6,148 

Rates per page l page, $275; 6 page 


$255; 12 pages, $240 
Standard red, $6v; vieed, $30 

Metal Statistics, 18 Cliff St., New York 7 
Published annually by American Metal 
Market Co., Est 1908 Price, $2 Trim 


size ix6 Type page, 2-11/16x5% Pub 
lished May 15. Forms close Feb. 1. Cireu 
tion, 1948 edition, 18,000. Flat page rate, 


— r, . 
CCA NBL 
Metal-Working Equipment, 60 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17 Published by Sutton Pub 
Co., Ine. Est. 1945. Controlled. Standard 
unit, 1/9 page, 3%x4% Published 20th 


preceding Forms close th Agency dis 
counts, 15-2 Circulatior Jan., 1948 
25.461; (gross), 27.308, Iron and tee 
612 machinery 11,183 transportat 
equipment 1,124 non-ferré 
ther 1,477 Rates 
Times 1/¥ Page 2/9 Page 
$120.00 $960.00 
25 O00 40.04 
‘ 120.00 mPO.00 
15.00 6 OO 


- I as 


The Metals Review, 7301 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland 3. Published by Am. Society for 
Metals, Est. 1930. Subscription, $5. Trim 


ze Sx1l. Type page 7x10. Published 
th Forms close 15th preceding 
Ageney discount 15-0 Circulation 
S Rates 1 page $275 6 pages 


l2 pages, $240 


Metals Technology, 29 W. 3°%th St., New 
York 18 Published by American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers. Est. 1934. Subscription, $7. Trim 
size, 6x9 Type page, 4%x7 Published 


‘ times per Veal Form close 1Otr 
Agency discount 15-2. Circulation 31! 
Rates l page, $100; 4 pages, $90; 8 pages 


$85. 
standard color, $25; bleed, $10 


IE | 
i= 


Mill & Factory, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. Published by Conover-Mast 


Publications, Inc. Est. 1927 Trin ze 
8144x114 Type page 7x10 Bleed page 
and insert size, 84,x11% Published Ist 
Forn close 7th N.LA.A tatement 
request Agency discount l 2 Cire 
tion, 36,790; (gross), 37,051. Plant ope 


ating men, 35,032; distributor and sale 
mel! 1311; others, 1,531 Rates per p 


page, $492; 2 pages, $480; 4 page 
$471; 6 pages, $456; 8 pages, $450 7 
pages $425; 18 page e420; 24 pare 
S415 12 2 pages S200 12 3 pages ? 


12? 1/6 pages, $80 
Standard red, $70: standard blue gree 
orange, yellow, $80; bleed, $50 

For additional data see back cove 


Mill Supplies. 
See INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION.) 


Mining and Metallurgy. 
(See METAL AND NON-METAL MINING.) 





Modern Industrial Press, Windsor Manor, 
P. O. Box 687, Pittsburgh 30. Published 
by Andresen, Inc. Est. 1939. Subscrip- 
tion, $2.50. Trim size, 10x13. Type page, 
8%x11%. Published 15th. Forms close 
20th Agency discounts, 15-2 Cire. - 
lation, 7,/5U. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 1/3 Page 
1 $200.00 $135.00 $100.00 
122.50 7 


‘ 187.50 x 0 


12 175.00 110.00 00 


cy 


Modern Machine Shop, 431 Main St., Cin- 
cinnati 2. Published by Gardner Publi 
cations, Ince. Est. 1928 Trim size, 5%x 
7% Type page, 4%x6% Published Ist 
Forms close 5th. N.1.A.A. statement on re- 
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administration 


green yellow $60: bleed, $20. 


Modern Management, 84 William St., New 


Modern Metals, 206 S. Michigan Ave., 


Standard red 


Published by Finis 





Standard red 


Piating, formerly Monthly Review of the 


Jenkinstown, 


Standard red, yellow, blue 


Product Engineering. 


Production Engineering & Management, 


Published by Bramson Pub 
8%x1ll1\%. Type 
Published 5th 
statement on request 
15.°@ 


10th. N.LA.A. 


ts Finishing, 








Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $170.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 
6 150.00 80.00 42.50 
12 140.00 75.00 40.00 
Standard red, 35; blue, orange, green, 
yellow, $50: bleed, $20 
Purchasing. 
(See PURCHASING.) 
— 
CCA 
—— 
Resale, 222 E. Willow St., Wheaton, Il. 
Published by Hitchcock Pub. Co Est 


5%x8%. Type 
Forms close 


Trim size, 
15th 


1942. Controlled 





page, 5x7%. Published 
30th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, Jan., 1948, 20,002; (gross), 
22,583. Mfrs. of metal products, machin- 
er and machine tools, 5,987; machine 
hops, 3,953; electrical equipment mfrs., 
1,217 dealers and rebuilders, 1,089 
mines, oil wells and refineries, 1,469; 
teel mil and foundries, 1,182; automo- 
tive ind aviation, 789; others, 2,321 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $145.00 $ 77.50 $ 
6 125.00 67.50 
4 115.00 62.50 33.75 


Standard red or blue, $30; bleed, $15. 


Screw Machine Engineering, 45 Exchange 





St., Rochester 4 Published by Screw 
Mach. Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1939. Subscrip- 
tion, $2.50. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10 Published 10th Forms close 
L5th Agency discounts, 15-1. Circula- 
tion (Swern), 6,693. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $180.00 $105.00 $ 67.50 
6 165.00 97.50 60.00 
12 150.00 90.00 52.50 
Standard red, blue, $45; bleed, $20 
r additional data é 1ge 401 





Southern Machinery & Metals, 75 Third 


St.. N. W., Atlanta, Ga. Est. 1945. Pub- 
lished by Ernest H. Abernethy Pub. Co., 
Inc. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 84x 
11% Type page 7x10 Published Ist 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 3,257. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $115.00 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 
6 100.00 60.00 35.00 
12 90.00 50.00 32.00 


Rates for Annual Review Number (May) 
for advertisers using less than 6 time 
schedule—1 page, $125; % page, $80; 


% page, $50. 


Standard red, $30; bleed, $15. 
Steel, Penton Blidg., Cleveland, Ohio. Est. 





1882. Published by Penton Pub. Co. Sub- 
scription, $10. Trim size, 844x114. Type 
page, 7x10 Published Monday Forms 
close 14 days preceding. N.I.A.A. state- 
ment on request. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation 13,047; (gross), 19,988, 
Mfrs. of assembled metal products, 


equipment and machinery, 5,876: process- 


ing plants and parts mfrs., 2,355; pro- 
ducers of metals, 1,356; distributors, 
dealers and exporters, 1,010; railroads 
and other transportation services, 585; 
govt., 434; trade assn’s, libraries, schools, 
131; others, 919. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $340.00 $180.00 $ 95.00 
280.00 150.00 SO.00 
°6 260.00 140.00 75.00 
2 240.00 130.00 70.00 
Standard red, blue, green, orange, $60; 


bleed, $20 
ra 4 


Steel Equipment & Maintenance News, 
1? ‘ 


tacine Ave Pittsburgh 16, Pa Pub 
gg J. D. Kelly Est. 1947 Con 
l Tri Z. S44 x11\4%. Type page 
x10 Pul hed 5th Forms < e 10th 
\n ( r l Circulation 
M ! i,s R 

T Page % Page \% Pag 
. { 1 nn $1°0.00 
» tet TOO On 
{ ’ >the so oO 

S 1 } a 





Steel Processing (formerly Heat Treating 
& Forging), 108 Smithfield St., Pitts- 
burgh 30. Published by Steel Publications, 


Ir Est. 1914 Trim size, 84x11 rv pe 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
t} Agrency disc nt 15-% 
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Circulation, Feb., 1948, 3,005; (gross), 
4,695. Companies, mgrs., execs., 2,470; 
supts., 835; engineers, master mechanics, 
332; chemists, metallurgists, 244; others, 
129. Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 

1 $165.00 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 

6 140.00 85.00 50.00 

12 125.00 80.00 45.00 
Standard red, $35: bleed, 10%. 


Surplus Record. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
Sweet's Catalog File for the Mechanical 


Industries. 
(See MANUFACTURING 


Sweets Catalog File for Product De- 
signers. 


(See DESIGN ENGINEERING.) 





INDUSTRIES. ) 








Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 


turers. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 








Tool and Die Journal, 1975 Lee Road, 
Cleveland 18. Published by Huebner 
Publications. Est. 1934. Controlled. Trim 


size, 64%x8%. Type page, 5x7%. Publish- 
ed ist. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 21,881. 


Rates- 
Times 1 Page Page 4% Page 
1 $215.00 $117.00 $ 62.00 
6 195.00 107.00 »6.00 
12 180.00 99.00 53.00 
Standard red or blue, $50; bleed, no 


charge. 





Lafayette Blivd., 
by American So- 


Tool Engineer, 550 W 
Detroit 26. Published 


ciety of Tool Engineers. Est. 1932. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Published 10th. Forms 
close 10th preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Swern), 18,198. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $240.00 $140.00 $ 80.00 

8 220.00 125.00 72.50 
12 210.00 120.00 67.50 
Standard red, blue, green or yellow, $60 
bleed, $25 


Journal, 425 W. 25th St., 
Published by Atlas Pub. Co., 





Waste Trade 
New York 1. 


Inc. Est. 1905. Subscription, $7. Trim 
size, 81%4x11%. Type page 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ist Saturday korms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 
Times 1 Page 1, Page 4% Page 
1 $210.00 $125.00 $ 79.00 
6 190.00 113.00 72.00 
12 150.00 91.00 58.00 


Watkins Cyclopedia of the Steel Indus- 


try, 108 Smithfield St., Pittsburg 30 
Published by Steel Publications, Inc 
Trim size, 8%4x11%. Type page, 7xl' 
Published Sept. 1, 1948. Forms close Ma) 


1. Cash discount, 0.5%. Circulation, 6,00/ 
tates—1 page, $250; 2 or 3 pages, 59 

discount, 4 or more pages, 10%. 

Standard red, $100; bleed, $25. 


ry 
ae] 
P= 


— 
Western Finishing, 1872 W. 54th St., Li 


Angeles 37, Cal. Published by Linley Pu 
Co. Est. 1947. Type page, 4%x6%. Put 
lished Ist Forms close 10th. Agen 
discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, Feb., 1948, 5,402; (gros 
6,108 Companies and execs., 4,059; wor 
execs., 1,298; others, 302 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pas 
j $125.00 $ 70.00 $ 40.0 
6 95 00 55.00 20.0 
12 85.00 45.00 95. 
Standard red, $35; bleed, $15. 


o 


Western Machinery and Steel World, 


Sansome St., San Francisco 11. Published 
by J. S. Hines Pub. Co. Est. 1921. Sub- 
cription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Ty 
page, 7x10 Published 10th Forms clk 
25th. Agency discounts, 15-2 


Circulation, 3,339; (gross), 4,074. M 


of assembled metal products and 
chinery, 1,562; mmercial proce 
plant and parts mfrs 174; transp 
and min¢ 252; others, 1,061. 
Rates—Based on space da 
a t ) per 
a Sis hy S ) 2 


Color, 30%; 
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*ALL MATERIAL BELOW 
TAKEN FROM PUB- 
ad, LISHERS’ SWORN 
sh- STATEMENTS 


ee 
00 


00 WHO READS PRODUCTION TOP CIRCULATION IN THE 














wt Companies, Presidents, Vice Presidents, HEART OF YOUR MARKET 
Owners and Officials 6,250 EAST NORTH CENTRAL STATES 

ve. Mfg. Executives, Works Mogprs., Prod. es 

rim Mgrs., Supts., Master Mechanics, Gen. L as 

an Foremen ae 9,315 * —_—— 

s Engr'g. Exec's., Chf. Engs., Consultants, z 

00° Chf. Tool Des., Mech. Engs., Chf. sl 

50 Draftsmen, Designing Engs. 4,315 ls ° =| 

$60 Mach. & Tool Designers, Process & Meth- 5 oT) be rd pe aa 
ods Engs., Time Study Engs. 586 z a a 

a Tool Room Foremen, Machinists, Tool e| 2 

Co. Makers er , rT 449 ia ~~ 2" z < z z = 

are Engineering Purchasing Officials 724 a 

oth Institutions, Colleges and Libraries 361 In the heart of your U. S. market—the East-North- 

Central states which include almost the entire automo- 

awe tive industry—PRODUCTION has 9,372 readers .. . 

200 22,000 1480 more readers than the next nearest of the five 

8.00 


othe leadi g ‘tal-working agazines*. A i. PRO. 
— HERE'S WHY TH EY READ IT DUCTION’. Peace as sane wad ional 
rt EVERY MONTH qualified to assure that they are the production executives 


that buy and specify in their organizations. 


Inc ; : 

7x10 PRODUCTION is written for key produc- For greatest coverage in your best market use the 
00 THE MEN wl - b Ae th magazine reaching the most of your market—the maga 
4s 5¢ tion men ’ : who, In keeping with zine geared to the interests of the production executives 


their important job responsibilities, specify and in that market . . . PRODUCTION. 


buy equipment, materials and processes. Each REPRESENTATIVES 


month PRODUCTION presents actual produc- 





tion-stories that help these men reduce costs, CLEVELAND 16, CNS — \ aLLINGIS 

“ee increase output, improve quality ss type of 814 Carnegie Tower Rm. 2257, 228 N. LaSalle St 

Pub- | stories that promote action on the application peTaert 2. tneeean uoneean ‘conn 
_ of new equipment and methods to mass pro- Thomas J. Orlando Gardner L. Spouiding 

we ol bE 2842 W. Grand Blvd Coe Ave. 
et du tion oe MAdison 4077 neoshdien 7700 

Interest in this editorial content is proven by LOS ANGELES 28, CAL. NEW YORK 17, WN. Y. 

400 annual cards, signed by our readers, which say, ED A fo BD cay on 

39.0 “keep it coming.” Value of this editorial content HEmpstead 317! LExington 2-4568 

Z is proven by the thousands of letters, calls and PR ASSL 31, PA. 

° - ° a acnhman 
wires from readers in the past twelve months. 6134 Nassau St.—TRinity 1697 

- Circulation data taken from April 15, 1948 issue of Standard Rate & Data. 

lished 

"'Sub- FOR COMPLETE DETAILS SEND FOR NEW MEDIA MARKET DATA FILE 

Ty 

VI 
a 

2842 WEST GRAND BLVD. 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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——- close Feb. 28th. Agency discounts, 0-2. 
CCA Circulation (Sworn), 2,500, Rates— 
—_—_—_ ry > f > 
Western Metals. 4 rado St.. } rimes t Page % Page % Page 
Anieles 4 , ' | 1 $ 90.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
I rae Est. 194 Subscription, $2 4 pages, $250; 2 pages, $160. 
, 21 x ] "T ' nage . lf 
> ed h. I Oth \ - Standard red, blue, green, yellow, $35; 
— ; , . bleed, $10 
n, M S001; - —_— 
oo oh CANADA 
| 
' d RNAg 
: . DCCAB : 
y/ 


Canadian Machinery and Manufacturing 


News, 481 University Ave., Toronto 2, 
Ont Published by Maclean-Hunter Pub 
Co., Ltd. Est. 1905. Trim size, 84x11% 
; vDe re TxI1{ Inblished 5t} -orms 
Wire and Wire Products, 500 M st Type fech, = ' : fA nt 7 M, °C r 
mf Cont Put ed | Qu 7 ' o. ooo tig oo 
, Pih ¢ Ret 1996 Of ' M 48, 3,604; (er ), 4,225. 
\ I \ T Sut < ptior 
8% x Type page, 7x on 
For ( Agen: $f 
(Sworn), 2,500. f 15.00 00 
4 st) ’ t ‘ ' yA 
t l = l t ed < 
. ) . 
‘  f “ 00 
tandard re Sa (( 42 dh 
it $4 bleed, $1 ’ 


Canadian 


Metals and Metallurgical In- 
dustries, 137 Wellingt 


Wire & Wire Products Buyers Guide and gton St., W., Toronto 


Year Book of the Wire Assn., 200 Main 1, Ont Published by Westman Pub., Ltd 
St., Stamford, Conn Published annually Est. 1938. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page« 
by Quinn-Brown Pub. Corp Est. 1928 ‘ Pul hed Forn close 25t 
Subscription, $5 Trim size, 6x9 Type Ager lis< nts Cire t M 
page, 5x8 Published April Forms 2.4104; 2.597. R 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 95.00 $ 53.00 $ 20.0¢ 
‘ 85.00 {8.00 97.( 
12 75.00 £3.00 24.0¢ 
Standard red, $30; bleed, 10% 


Frasers Canadian Trade Directory, Uni- 
versity Tower Bldg., Montreal, Canada. 
Published by Frasers Trade Directories, 
Ltd. Est. 1913. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7TM%x1l0lke Pub hed March Forn 
close lan Circulatior Sept 1! 
6.806; (gross), 6,821. Rates l page, $1l¢ 
nage. $9 mac Te0 


CCAB 


Machine Production and Canadian Mil) 
Supply, 241 Chur St., Toronto 2, Ont 


Canada Publi ‘ Moneter) Time 
Printir ( t 1941. Trim s 
. 1 xt Put she 

ist. Forms < \ I lis ints 

y Circula Ma is 4,705: 

! s), 4.934. M e plant 

‘ ‘ 1 ) ther 

t J J 4 Page 
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WEN you see this emblem— 
in a business publication's promotional 
copy in the advertising business papers, 
on folders, circulars and other promotion 
—you are being reminded that the pub- 
lication has filed complete media data 
and the factual story of its market, edi- 
torial services, market surveys, and 


similar information in 


this edition of 





THE MARKET DATA NUMBER 
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Association of 
active motion 
United States, 


Picture 
America reports 18,351 
picture theaters in the 
with a seating capacity of 11,796,000. 
Circuit-operated theaters, defined 
four or more theaters operated by the 
same management, number 8,983, seat- 


The Motion 


as 


ing capacity being 7,539,000. 


The 25 largest cities have 2,767 the- 
aters with a seating capacity of 2,862,- 
the average being 1,035. Ratio of 


population to seats for the U. S. is 11.2. 


re 
io”, 


motion 
theater. 
with 
How- 


innovation in the 
the drive-in 
300 such 


The latest 
picture field 
There are about 
an average capacity of 600 cars. 


1s 


houses 


ever, about 150 others are under con- 
struction. 
Construction 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 


ported that construction on amusement 
the first two months 


buildings during 


of 1948 amounted to $13,285,000. This 
was more than twice the volume of con- 
struction for this type of building in 
the same 1947 months. 

Because of the starvation diet of mo- 
tion picture theaters during the war, 
Better Theatres estimates that $300 
million is available for modernization. 
Most of the needed products must come 
from manufacture producing for 
other markets. For instance, theaters 
need 1.5 million yards of carpeting for 
replacement; they offer the air con 
ditioning industry one of its greatest 


they use decorative 
er quantities than any 


market 
materials in larg 
other type of building. 


postwal 


A striking characteristic of motion 


picture exhibition is the relatively rapid 


turnover of its plant. Compared with 
commercial, residential and most other 
types of buildings, the motion picture 


theater has a glamorous but short life 
For tax purposes, buildings are general- 
ly written off in 30 years. The majority 


of them, however, have a period of use- 


fulness much longer than that. Not so 
the motion picture theater—a 30-year 
old theater structure is ancient. If it 


exists, it almost certainly has been re- 
modeled, probably more than once. 


rhe 


recognize 


s that theater operators 
necessity to provide an 


reason 
the 


environment representative as 


styles, 


as pos- 


of current ideas, interests 


ib] 
Sipie 


and reactions. In its recreational pur 
suits, the public is ever seeking “the 
new,” and the theater operator en- 


deavors to provide it. 


These rapid changes also derive from 
within the 
improved, a 


technological developments 


industry. 
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Projectors are 





better method of supplying projection 
light is developed, auditorium seating is 
redesigned to provide greater comfort, 
the old ventilation system must give 


Motion Picture Industry, Amusements 














225,481,000 to 169,268 full-time and 
54,461 part-time employes. 


A further breakdown is as follows: 


way to air-conditioning, a new sound Receipts 
reproducing system must be installed No. (000) 
to meet studio recording refinements. Amusement devices 1,093 7,314 
New standards in theatre planning B@nds and orchestras....... 550 4,946 
(first-row vision. wider spaci f seat Bathing beaches ........... 344 1,994 
h : . . , = rs pacing or s€at- fRicycle rentals ............. 247 433 
ing, adjustment of auditorium forms to Billiards and pool........... 12,998 38,631 
projection and sound _ reproduction § Boat, canoe rental 1,382 1,944 
characteristics, more efficient illumina- Bown alleys .............. 4,646 48,819 
tio N@erent stvies in srohitec : i Professional baseball ....... 276 24,940 
on, different styles in erchitecture anc Dance halls, studios, acad- 
decoration) which are soon adopted in DOE Kotsacakanescastacans 2,191 14,156 
other fields and tend to “date” an “old’? Domino parlors ............ 304 544 
theater—all exer hei ress ,. Auto race tracks............ 25 784 
ond chance 1 ‘ : a ages vee tow Dog race tracks............ 11 2,775 
ard change in the motion picture e€X- Horse race tracks.......... 45 40,732 
hibition plant. Other race tracks........... 11 194 
Shooting galleries .......... 324 850 
. . . Skating rinks, ice..........:. 59 1,693 
Distribution Skating rinks, roller ....... 1,134 6,550 
os P . , Sports and athletic fields... 78 5,845 
The 1939 Census of Business re- Sports promoters .......... 110 3,409 
ported 517 film exchanges in the United Other amusements 1,990 70,207 
States, with receipts of $243,482,000, a 
gain of 10.4 per cent over 1929. The 
census reporied that 303 producer ex- Associations 
changes are the more important, their ; 
average receipts being $696,000, com- Arena Managers Assn., 1270 Sixth 
pared with $152,000 for independents. Ave., New York. 
The exchanges had operating ex- Assn. of Motor Picture Producers, 
penses of $33,839,000. They reported 5504 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Cal 


11,332 employes and a payroll of $21,- 
195.000. 

International Assn. 
Brockton, 


Picture 


positions, 


Other Amusements a 
iotion 


The 1939 reported 44,917 
places of amusement, with receipts of 
$998,079,000, compared with $696,012,- 


census 
St., New York. 
Motion Picture 


Theater 


3owling Proprietors Assn. of Amer- 
ica, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


of Fairs & Ex- 


Mass. 
Pr 
tributors of America, Inc., 28 W. 44th 


& 


oducers 


Owners 


Dis 
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000 in 1935. Motion pictures got $673,- : I r 

jn “oman a . » shat America, 1600 Broadway, New York. 
045,000, or 67.4 per cent; legitimate Pappa : 
theaters, $32,461,000; billiards, pool National Assn. of Amusement Parks, 
and bowling, $87,450,000: horse and Pools and Beaches, 176 W. Adams St., 
dog tracks. $43,507,000; amusement Chicago. 
parks, $10,123,000; riding academies, Theatre Equipment and Supply 
$2,875,000; private swimming pools, Mfrs. Assn., 4356 Washington Blvd., 
$2,815,000. Chicago 24. 


Theatre Equipment 
tive Assn., 3238 


These establishments were operated 


by 33,971 active proprietors, who paid 
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FOUNDED IN 1915 — CALLED “FOREMOST” IN 1947 


Motion Picture Herald 


is EDITED for 
the BUYERS of 


the Motion Picture Industry 


THE TH EATRE MARKET: There are 16.880 motion picture theatres in 
the United States (not including as regular theatres part-time operations of 
so few as one to three nights a week, summer resort exhibitions, drive-ins, lodge 
hall and church shows) ... These theatres spend $75,000,000 a year for re- 
placements and operating supplies . . . Forty-five millions more are spent 
annually for new construction and remodeling ... Approximately 7500 per- 
sons buy for these 16,880 theatres. 





There are 647 circuits, operating 8605 theatres, 7352 of which seat over 
100 . . . Of 8275 theatres operated by independent exhibitors (some of 
whom have two or three houses), 3662 seat over 400... The South has 
the most circuit theatres, with 2862—the Midwest is second with 2232, the 
East third with 2169—the West has 1286, District of Columbia 56. 


VMotion picture theatres use over 200 different classes of products .. . It 
costs at least $28,000 to equip an average theatre (not including air- 
conditioning or any regular item of a building contract). 


Copies of complete analvsis of the latest official survey of American theatres available on request.) 


THE FOREMOST PAPER: Major journal of Quigley Publications, 
founded 1915, MOTION PICTURE HERALD incorporates Moving Picture 
World, founded 1907, and Motion Picture News, founded 1910... In 1934 
the New York Times referred to it as the “Encyclopedia Britannica” and 
“Bible” of the motion picture industry... In 1947 the Hollywood Quarterly, 
published under the auspices of the University of California, in a review of 
trade publications, called it “the foremost motion picture industry weekly 
in America.” 


With a total net paid circulation of approximately 17,000, the HERALD has 
more than 10,000 theatre subscriptions in the United States alone . . . Sub- 
scription prices are far higher than those of the other publications in the 
same field, yet year after year from 85% to 90% of HERALD subscriptions 
are sent directly to the publisher, with full payment, by mail. THIS IS 
SPONTANEOUS DEMAND—DIRECT INDICATION OF PREFERENCE — 
PROVING CONSTANT, THOROUGH READERSHIP. 

this statistical proof of preference has been repeatedly confirmed by inde- 
pendent polls (20th Century-Fox, New York Times, 1941; Marketing Re- 
search Bureau, 1946) ... And every year the companies who make and dis- 
tribute American motion pictures—the space buyers who know this business 
hest—place more advertising in the HERALD than in any other theatre busi- 
ness journal, 


eing the representative paper of the American motion picture industry, 
which serves the world, the HERALD is the only American motion picture 
trade journal with a substantial foreign circulation (nearly 4000). 


PERSONS NOT FAMILIAR WITH THE MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY ARE 
INVITED TO WRITE FOR DATA ON ITS CHARACTERISTICS AND MEDIA. 


QUIGLEY PUBLICATIONS, Rockefeller Center, New York 20 
120 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago Yucca-Vine Building, Hollywood 
Other Quigley Publications: MOTION PICTURE DAILY International 
MOTION PICTURE ALMANAC... FAME... BLUEBOOK OF PROJECTION 





rr 
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Kotte Iheattes 


established in 1923, is by far 
the industry's oldest publica- 
tion devoted to theatre de- 
sign, equipment and mainte- 
nance. Addressing the same 
people, it is published every 
four weeks as a Section of the 
Herald .. . BETTER THEATRES 
is the only publication of its 
kind having departmental ed- 
itors retained from the profes- 
sions and crafts represented in 
theatre design and physical 
operation. The semi-annual 
Buyers Numbers contain the 
original and only complete 
buyers’ guide of the business. 





THEATRE 


SALES 


is a fast-growing Section of 
the Herald devoted to the 
vending of candy, popcorn, 
beverages and other refresh- 
ments, plus “whim" merchan- 
dise. Vending constitutes a 
rapidly expanding phase of 
motion picture theatre opera- 
tion. THEATRE SALES focuses 
attention upon this function 
every four weeks. 
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FIRST 


in the Theatre Field 
by Every Standard of Measurement! 


BOXOFFICE 


and its 


MODERN THEATRE 


Section are not only 

the most widely read but 
Modern also the most thoroughly 
Ho ite 2M read weekly and monthly 
E* 3 trade periodicals of the 
= Trtoot By motion picture industry. 


an R ego siongr ekly newsmagazine of 
| industry must” reading for theatre 
executive circuit and independent alike, be- 
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equally influential in the de 
yr netr ; - ed wahaat ; maintenance 
provide reader with 
tnoro rn “Overage >i tneir tere t ma ot- 
MEMBER lers advertisers a choice of the most effective 
1nd appropriate vehicle for their specific é 
message. A for full information 
18,351 theatres are in regular operation in the United state 1lone 1ys Motion Picture Association 
America, Eric Johnston's impartial all-industry office. Add to this the 1,562 in Canada. BOXOFFICE 
. reat market with 56% vy ré *xhi ( 1) net x 


MODERN cover 


lation than any other publication 







23, 566 paid circulation, is of June 26, is half-again larger than the second publicatio: 
ar the largest reader ‘hip ever achieved by any film trade paper. This includes 15,947 theatré 
sub criptions of which 5,268 are circuit (chains of four or more) manager ind executive 
the remainder largely independents. Balance of 23,556 total is made up of picture producer 
tributors, theatre supply houses and manufacturers, theatre architects and other desirable influenc: 








A large, responsive. rng to- rey market for everything from equipment and furnishings to indy and 
oft drink: here available in ONE package 





Plus a secondary market of 95 million people attending movies every week and building public de 


mm foam thn thine thaw a used and demonstrated t 
mand for the things they see used and demonstrated 
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(See also Engineering Construction) 


Municipalities and Counties 





The 1940 population of the United 
States was 131,669,275, with 37,987,- 
989, or 28.85 per cent, in 92 cities of 
100,000 and over. 

The 140 metropolitan districts had 
population of 62,965,773, or 47.82 per 
cent of the U. S. total. 

There are 3,070 counties in the 
United States, varying widely as to 
size in both population and area. Texas 
has the largest number with 254; Dela- 
ware the least with three, Annual ex- 
penditures of states, counties, munici- 
palities and other civil divisions have 
increased substantially in the past dec- 
ade and now aggregate approximately 
10 billion dollars annually. 


In Jan., 1948, the Bureau of the 
Census reported 1,748,000 non-school 
employes in the public services, divided 
as follows: 

Employes Payroll 

(000) $( Million) 
States 539 118.7 
Cities 782 181.6 
Counties 306 61.0 
251 38.5 


Others 


The Bureau reported that counties 
with populations over 50,000 had 201,- 
000 employes in Jan., 1947, 60,000 
working in general control functions; 
14,000 in public safety; 33,000, high- 
ways; 2,000, natural resources; 6,000, 
health and sanitation; 42,000, hos- 
pitals; 17,000, public welfare; 7,000, 
correction; 3,000, libraries; 11,000, 
schools; 5,000, general government. 

Types of products bought by mu- 
nicipalities and counties vary widely. 
Principal items are equipment and sup- 
plies for street and highway construc- 
tion, water works and sewerage sys- 
tems, fire fighting and prevention, 
parks, playgrounds, swimming pools, 
ice plants, abattoirs, golf courses, cem- 
eteries, greenhouses, municipal power 
plants, construction and maintenance 
of public buildings. 

Generally speaking, states, munici- 
palities and other governmental units 
have highly organized departments for 
conducting certain classes of work and 
heads of these departments must be 
reached and sold. Many of the larger 
cities, such as New York and Chicago, 
have centralized purchasing depart- 
ments, functioning similarly to those 
of industrial organizations. 

The American City states that the 
kinds of purchases by municipalities 
are indicated by setting forth the func- 
tions of a city government and lists 
them as follows: 

1. To preserve order through the po- 
lice department. 

2. To protect property from destruc- 
tion by fire. 

To protect lives from all accidents 
and disasters 


To restore health through hospi- 





5. To promote health through recre- 
ational centers including hundreds of 
swimming pools recirculating clean 
water. 

6. To provide airport facilities at 
800 cities. 

7. To provide hauling facilities, by 
street railways, urban and school buses, 
and trucks. 

8. To provide electricity for 1,860 
municipalities of which 963 generate as 
well as distribute power. 


9. To dispose of waste including 
sewage. 

10. To provide pure water in abun- 
dance, 


Mechanization has swept the cities of 
the country, with more yet to be ac- 
complished in acquiring just the right 
equipment for best performing the 
numerous operations. 


The cities own 200,000 motor vehicles 
and each year purchase an average of 
13,210 trucks plus 1,650 pieces of fire 
apparatus, 11,700 police patrol cars, 
and 1,700 tractors. 


In the field of traffic safety, the prin- 
cipal normal markets are for parking 
meters, traffic markers both paint and 
permanent, traffic signs both plain 
porcelain and reflectorized, traffic sig- 
nals, police-radio apparatus, motorcy- 
cles and cars. 


Items in the general fields include an- 
nual purchase of flashlights and dry 
cells, $440,000; manufactured foods, 
$40,000,000; fuel, $47,000,000; chemi- 
cals, $15,000,000; pipe, $70,000,000; 
rubber products, $10,000,000; tires, 
$4,000,000. 


Many of the municipal generating 
plants, The American City points out, 
require new equipment; in the case of 
the 500 Diesel plants because of grow- 
ing loads; in the case of a number of 
the 257 steam plants because of better 
equipment and methods now available. 
Diesel engines to the value of $6,000,- 
000 are purchased each year, and more 
than that amount of electrical plant 
equipment. Line materials for these and 
the additional 897 municipally owned 
purchased-power distribution systems 
run to $25,000,000 for such products as 
racks, cross-arms, insulators, meters, 
transformers, wire, creosoted poles. 

Activity is continuous in the major 
fields of street construction and main- 
tenance, water works and purification, 
sewage treatment, sewer extensions, 
refuse collection and incineration. 


According to a survey made by Pub- 
> Works Magazine in June 1947, 
20 percent of the motor trucks bought 
by cities are over 2% tons and 80 per- 
cent are 2 tons or smaller. Wheel- 


type tractors are slightly more popu- 
lar than 


crawler-type. 
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Returns in this survey were re- 
ceived from 576 cities and represented 
every state in the union. 


A similar survey of contractors who 
do municipal work shows 14 percent of 
the trucks they buy to be over 2% 
tons and 86 percent under 2% tons. 

The same publication studied sea- 
sonal variations in buying by counties, 
but found that purchasing is usually 


fairly evenly distributed throughout 
the year. 
Two thousand municipalities own 


electric power plants or distribution 
systems. Many of these are being im- 
proved by the installation of additional 
Diesel engines, underground construc- 
tion, electrical conductors and line ma- 
terials. 


Traffic control and facilitation have 
become a major municipal activity. 
There are now 280 cities regulating 
their downtown congestion problem by 
means of parking meters. The manu- 
facture of these meters is a new and 
lusty industry, and this will be an in- 
creasingly active field. Great interest 
is shown also in traffic and street- 
name signs, and in street markings of 
all kinds from paint to rubber discs. 


Fire Departments 


Protection of lives and property 
against fire is almost exclusively a mu- 
nicipal function. Losses represented by 
fires in homes, institutions, factories 
and mercantile establishments have run 
about $750,000,000 annually. During the 
depression, the figure diminished, but, 
with the return of more normal busi- 
ness, the trend is again upward. Pur- 
chases of fire fighting equipment are 
handled by boards and departments. In 
the fire department, the fire chief's 
word is generally supreme authority. 
In most cases contracts are awarded on 
bids. 

Recently there has been a growing 
trend in fire prevention work, involving 
building inspection, formulation of or- 
dinances concerning fireproof construc- 
tion, ete. 

A recent survey conducted by Fire 
Engineering shows that about 70 per 
cent of the apparatus now in service 
is more than ten years old. Between 
50,000 and 60,000 pieces of equipment 
are now in service, with about 60 per 
cent badly in need of replacement. 


During the war years only 2,1( 
pieces of apparatus were installed- 
less than one-third normal deliverie 
while 5,000 additional pieces hav 
reached retirement age. 

Improvements in postwar apparat 
design and construction will rapidly i! 
crease obsolescence of pre-war typé¢ 
It is estimated that from 1,600 to 2,0 
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Some idea of the magnitude of the pollution abatement 
movement is indicated by the fact that over one thousand 
corrective orders have been issued by the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania alone; other states, notably Michigan, are 
not far behind. On June 30, 1948, President Truman signed 
a bill establishing a Federal water pollution control program. 


Proof of increasing professional interest in industrial waste 
treatment by readers of W & S W is shown in the latest tab- 
ulation of readers’ interests.* Selected from the forty ‘‘most 
requested subjects’, inquiries for information on the sub- 
ject rose, (for the two-year period 1945-47) to 41.9%, as 
compared with 2.1% during the period of 1943-45. 

From present indications, the dispersal of objectionable 
ndustrial wastes will be worked out either by industry 
tself, or in collaboration with the local sewage plant.* * 
in either case, additional equipment and plant — one in 


yme cases new treatment methods and appa- ——— 


ratus, will be required to do an effective job. 


)rganizations whose product or service is ap- 

plicable to this comparatively virgin field can 
ach this additional market most effectively 
rough the pages of W & S W. 





EVIDENCE OF READER INTEREST 


‘ 
3,000 individual suquests for manufacturers’ 
literature or product information, addressed 
wW & S W Reader's Service Dept., have been for- 

irded during the past five months. 





«§ S W conducts a continuing study of reader's interests 
| s are tot ated ona bi-annuai basis 
ties, notably Greenst , N. C., have designed their 
© handle industria! wast 
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WATER & SEWAGE WORKS, the only journal offering advertisers 
coverage of two markets—(the closely related fields of water supply and 
sewage disposal), now adds editorial coverage and circulation for a third 
new and growing market—INDUSTRIAL WASTE TREATMENT. 


As is commonly known, public resentment against the careless dumping of 
industrial wastes, has been rising for a long time. For some years, W& SW 
has advocated and editorially urged legislation to correct stream pollu- 
tion. A number of industrial plants have forestalled legal action by taking 
appropriate corrective measures. Many have failed to do so; all in time 
will be compelled to abate the careless disposal of harmful wastes. 


YOUR PROSPECTS OWN DATA BOOK 


Just as you, as an advertiser, use the |. M. Market Data 
Book for reference purposes, so water and sewage officials 
refer to the annual Reference & Data issue of W & S W 
for authoritative information. 


Published concurrently with the annual meeting of the American Water 
Works Assn. (the next will be in May 1949), this special issue (400 pages) 
carries catalog-style manufacturers’ data, classified indices of products 
and manufacturers, a bibliography of textbooks, monographs, published 
articles, manufacturers’ literature, etc., in addition to numerous authori- 
tative articles of permanent professional interest. 


MANUAL DE INGENIERIA SANITARIA 


This Spanish-language publication is the Latin-American counterpart of 
the annual Reference and Data issue of WATER & SEWAGE WORKS. 
Through its circulation of 3,500, it will help you gain recognition and 
acquire new prospects at a minimum cost in this highly competitive 
market. It.is the only publication of its kind in this specialized Latin 
American field. 










wa 


GILLETTE PUBLISHING CO. 
22 West Maple St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


New York © Cleveland © Los Angeles * Son Francisco 
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motor fire fighting trucks will be re- 
quired annually for post war replace- 
ment. 

There are 13,000 municipal fire de- 
partments in the United States and 
Canada, some 500 of which are in Can- 
ada. About 1,000 fire departments are 
municipal paid departments, the re- 
mainder being essentially volunteer in 
nature. Some of these 13,000 volunteer 
departments do have paid drivers but 
even so they are operated on a volun- 
teer or call basis. In addition, private 
fire brigades are maintained by many 
large industrial concerns. 

The trend in fire apparatus pur- 
chases continues toward closed bodies 
to protect the firemen from the rigors 
of the winter while riding to and from 
fires. The small departments as well as 
the large city departments are getting 
pumpers and ladder trucks. 

Rescue and emergency units have 
gained wide acceptance, many fire de- 
partments carrying portable electric 
generators, acetylene torches, portable 
electric saws, hydraulic jacks and oxy- 
gen masks, in addition to regulation 
equipment. 


modern 


Post-war construction and rehabili- 
tation of new fire stations and halls, 
fire alarm headquarters, drill towers, 
repair shops and other structures is 
running into many more millions. The 
fire service field represents a great 
and growing market for communica- 
tions facilities, both wire and radio, 
the latter, inspired by recent F. C. C. 
rulings that the fire service can now 


have and operate its own radio 
systems 
Heavy loss of life from fire during 


enactment of fire 
requiring “built-in” 
fire detection, notification and = sup- 
pression facilities, fire alarm systems, 
installation of 
prinklers safety 
in places of public assembly, institu- 


1947 spurred the 


prevention laws 


fire escapes and the 
and other features 


tions and others. 

Water-fog, 
and chemical foam, CO2, “dry powder,” 
“water wetters” and other extinguish- 


fog-foam, mechanical 


ing agents are revolutionizing fire con- 
trol techniques and creating new mar- 
Kets. 

Fire Chiefs take the lead in fire pre- 
vention activities, inspections, fire pre- 
vention codes, fire codes, fire safe 
building design and construction. In 
this connection they wield direct in- 
fluence in the recommendation and in- 
stallation of fire suppression and other 
equipment which will meet code re- 
quirements. 


Sewerage 


Municipalities will 
struction of water supply and sewage 
facilities because of high 
labor, according to Water & 
Works. Therefore, only urgent 
nstallations of water supply and sew- 
erage will be made. 
Nevertheless public works construction 


postpone con 
treatment 
cost of 
Ny made 
improvements 


is on the increase. In the plan stage 
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there is still a sizeable volume of such 
improvements, such plans having been 
encouraged by Federal or State aid 
(or both) to municipalities and other 
political sub divisions to pay for the 
engineering and drafting of plans and 
specifications. 

Within the past year there has de- 
considerable activity in the 
direction of industrial treat- 
ment and industry has seen the hand- 
writing on the wall in the form of 
new state pollution commissions, new 
state anti-pollution laws and a _ pro- 
posed Federal anti-pollution law now 
in committee, and likely to reach the 
floor of Congress before Jan., 1949. 
Some form of Federal Act is certain 
to be passed in 1948 or 1949. In the 
interim, states are rushing through 
laws in anticipation of Federal legis- 
lation which will affect states’ rights. 
As a result the tempo of pollution 
abatement has been stepped up all over 
the nation. 


veloped 
waste 


Pennsylvania alone has now issued 
pollution correction orders to nearly 
500 industrial plants in addition to 600 
municipalities already under orders to 
abate pollution. The record for Michi- 
gan is almost as impressive, since the 
Governors of both states are squarely 
behind pollution abatement in their 
clean streams programs. Virginia and 
West Virginia are on the move with 
new laws and highly competent tech- 
nical organizations operating in the in- 
terest of waste treatment. 

The Ohio River Compact has _ be- 
come a reality with eight states par- 
ticipating in a $300,000,000 project to 
relieve pollution of the Ohio River. 
This huge project will benefit 18,000,- 
000 persons in 200,000 square miles of 
territory. States participating are 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia and 
West Virginia. 

Industrial representatives are enter- 
ing sewage works associations in be- 
half of clean streams. Technical meet- 
ings of manufacturing chemists, chem- 
ical engineers, and other chemical and 
engineering featuring 
papers on industrial waste treatment. 
Corporations such as General Motors, 
Ford, DuPont and many others have 
developed committees to study means 
of abating pollution. As industry pro- 
ceeds municipalities will be encouraged, 
through the pride motive, to clean up 
their wastes without the necessity of 
legal force at the state level to require 
sewage treatment. 

According to the Federal Works Ad- 
ministration, 1947 showed an appre- 
ciable increase in expenditures for pub- 
lic works over 1946, and estimates 
early in 1948 indicated that this in- 
crease would continue. 


societies are 


1946 1947 
2,000) 
Sewage Work Construction. .140,322 195,943 
Water Worl Construction 131,95 l 
Tota ¢72,27 


The 1948 estimate is $400,000,000, 





but activity of the first few months 
indicated that expenditures in 1948 
will exceed the estimate. As prices have 
continued to rise, it is obvious that 
facilities constructed in 1948 will not 
be as great as expenditures might in 
dicate, and will fall below the aver- 
age for the two decades prior to 1940. 

That there is a tremendous back-log 
of construction to meet water supply 
and sewage disposal needs of the coun 
try is evidenced in the recent report of 
the Federal Works Agency’ which 
shows that the government has made 
loans to 2,150 communities for 2,604 
projects involving water supply and 
sewerage betterments representing a 
gross value of close to one billion dol- 
lars. To this must be added the un 
known value of projects planned with 
out Federal aid in the form of loans 
at low interest rates. Likewise thos« 
projects planned with State aid have 
not been recorded in a single plac: 
and none of the projects include indus 
trial waste abatement. 


The number of new sewage treat 
ment plants needed is 6,500, and new 
sewer extensions are needed in 5,500 
Sewage Work 
Public Health 
requirements 


cities, according to 
Engineering. The U. S. 
Service places 
above all other sanitation and allied 
expenditures—a present total of $3.7 
billion, of which $1,230,000,000 is fo 
treatment plants About one 
third of the grand total is either 
the planning stage or ready for co 
struction. 


sewage 


alone. 


There are now in service about 6,500 
plants, of which 5,550 are classified as 
adequate. About 59 million persons 
are now served by sewage treatment 
plants and 53 million by plants of 
fully adequate nature. 

Approximately 40 per cent of the 
urban population is still without sew- 
age treatment facilities, indicating th: 
tremendous potential, particularly since 
the great increase in legislation pro- 
hibiting pollution of streams. 

Other important trends reported by 
Water & Sewage Works are (1) muni- 
cipal ownership of utilities, (2) com 
bined management of water and sew- 
age works in one department (both in 
small communities and large munici- 
palities), (3) reducing economic loss 
due to hard water by utilizing water 
softening even in small communities, 
(4) treatment of industrial wastes in 
municipal sewage treatment plants 
with the cost of treatment being borne 
by the industry and (5) general awak- 
ening of interest in sanitation and pud- 
lic health in Central and South Amer'- 
can countries. 

Among innovations in sewage treat- 
ment which may be expected to affect 
new construction and revamping of 
equipment are (1) so-called “package 
plants” for small communities, (2) new 
methods of heating sludge digest on 
units, (3) improved sludge filtrat 
systems, (4) new sludge drying d 
incineration systems, (5) expand ng 
utilization of sludge gas for driving ©n- 


Yn 
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24-hour-a-day, 365-day-a- 
A year market normally 

exceeding $200,000,000 in 
annual expenditures, and which 
today has well over a billion dol- 
lars in postwar projects planned, 
many of which have already been 
started. 

It is read more thoroughly and 
by «a larger number of water works 
engineers, superintendents and 
managers than subscribe to any 
competitive publication (accord- 
ing to incontrovertible surveys 
and latest A.B.C. audits), WATER 
WORKS ENGINEERING is edited 
by William W. Brush — interna- 
tionally recognized waterworks 
authority, for the actual operating 
heads of water systems—the men 
with the real purchasing power. 
Established in 1877; carries each 
year a far larger volume of strictly 
water works advertising than any 
other publication; furnishes Ad- 
vance Business Tip Bulletins twice 
1 week as a complimentary serv- 

to advertisers; direct mail 
service available. 

Devoted 100% to development 
of the water supply field, yet rates 

r page are lower than in publi- 
cations reaching far fewer key 
water works men. The recognized 


No. 1 medium of the water works 


j 
For Additional Information 
About These Three 
24-Hour-a-Day Markets 
and the Three Publications 
Serving Them Exclusively 


TOPS in their fields 


because of their clean-cut 





Y FAR the largest item in 
B the sanitation needs of the 
country as surveyed by 
U. S. Public Health Service is for 
sewage works construction, $3,- 


700,000,000. 


This stupendous market, includ- 
ing more than a billion dollars for 
12,000 new sewage treatment 
plants, is served by SEWAGE 
WORKS ENGINEERING, the only 
independent journal devoted ex- 
clusively to this major field. 


Reaches the real leaders of the 
field, the men with buying power; 
far more of the Engineers, Super- 
intendents and other Sewage 
Works officials responsible for the 
country’s plants than subscribe to 
any competitive papers. (See lat- 
est A.B.C. audits.) 


Edited by M. C. Cohn, widely 
recognized leader in the field, and 
published monthly since 1930, this 
journal has won an enviable place 
in editorial leadership and market 
influence, both in municipal and 
in industrial wastes treatment. 


Federal, State and local legisla- 
tion especially that prohibiting 
stream polution, has all tended to 
make the field of Sewage Works 
Engineering the No. | public works 
construction field of the era. 


Write 


Case-Shepperd-Mann Publishing Corp. 


24 WEST 40 STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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HIEFS of Fire Departments 
C and Fire Commissioners, 
the real buying heads of 
the country’s fire departments, 
comprise by far the largest single 
classification of subscribers to 


FIRE ENGINEERING. 


Recognized as the outstanding 
influence in the fire field ever 
since its establishment in 1877, this 
publication reaches both paid and 
volunteer departments the coun- 
try over. 


$125,000,000 in new equipment 
is needed right now to bring the 
country’s fire service up to stand- 
ard. 


Fred Shepperd, Editor, is recog- 
nized as the leading authority on 
all phases of fire protection and 
fire fighting. Author of the widely 
used Fire Chief's Handbook, Fire 
Service Hydraulics, and other 
standard texts of the field, he has 
also been Headquarters Manager 
of the International Association of 
Fire Chiefs for the past fifteen 
years. 


It is the readers of FIRE ENGI- 
NEERING that wield the prime 
influence in the purchase or final 
recommendation of every type of 
fire prevention or fire fighting 
product, and no campaign is com- 
plete without its incomparable in- 
fluence. 
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Estimated Cost of Needed Water Works, Sewage Works, Garbage and Refuse Disposal, and Rural Sanitation Facilities 
By States and Size of Community (Costs in Thousands of Dollars) 















Garbage 
Population Water Sewage and Refuse Rural 
State (1940) Works Works Disposal Sanitation Total 
Alabama $ 2,833 $ 16,482 $ 31,171 $ 1,171 $ 81,492 $ 130,316 
Arizona 499 7,675 10,839 564 27,325 46,403 
Arkansas 1,949 °1,696 26,156 1,866 68,664 118,382 
California 6,907 120,963 132,762 3,626 26,308 283,659 
Colorado "1.123 85.179 10,447 702 10,535 106,864 
Connecticut 1,709 0,120 39,194 3,797 7,644 70,755 
Delaware 267 061 8,027 338 2,218 12,644 
District of Columbia £63 41,427 11,228 2,372 we 55,027 
Florida 1,897 38,00 73,388 3.319 30,623 145,334 
Georgia 124 22,071 48,050 2,682 104,200 177,003 
Idaho 425 & 493 11,928 442 5,879 27,242 
Illinois 897 138,259 236,536 7,842 106,320 488,957 
Indiana $28 43 458 91,309 3,838 33,129 171,734 
Iowa 2,538 32,688 66,242 1,864 59,420 160,214 
Kansas 1,801 21,221 49,981 2,243 22,429 95,904 
Kentucky S4f 22,051 40,410 1,96: 42,933 107,359 
Louisiana 2.364 32,712 37,656 2 86 54,283 27,517 
Maine S47 6,313 19.988 $15 19,598 46,314 
Maryland 1,821 45,485 43.606 2.575 10,458 102,124 
Massachusetts 4.317 54,089 70,258 5,75 5,818 135,915 
Michigan 5, 25¢ 124,842 153,096 4,771 30,940 323,649 
Minnesota 2,792 45,805 56,252 4.214 32,264 138,535 
Mississippi 2,184 11.36¢ 20,892 1,372 44,330 77,960 
Missouri 785 52,132 120,132 4,88 43,183 220,332 
Montana 559 8,596 ,765 323 8,807 26,491 
Nebraska 1,31¢ 19,252 29,011 1,830 22,896 
Nevada : 11 1,868 2,204 1448 ,ool 
New Hampshire 44° 6,344 10,165 126 5,948 
New Jersey 4.1 32. O84 149,396 8,208 22,347 
New Mexico 2 5,490 11,147 416 8,429 25,482 
New York 13.479 247,182 1,100,303 8 896 61,075 1,447,450 
North Carolina 7 52,720 65,410 5,729 76,890 200,749 
North Dakota 64. 16,457 12,127 718 6,519 35,821 
Onhic £908 118,264 137.006 10,876 20,461 296,607 
Oklahoma 2.3 26,940 36,27¢ 2,160 45,632 112,008 
Oregor 1, 0% 18,067 29,950 669 10,566 59,276 
Pennsylvania TTY 4°7.982 340,949 G 394 121,931 900.257 
Rhode Island 71 422 8,917 341 1,684 16,364 
South Carolir 10.946 27,484 1,604 25,752 60,782 
South Da , 4 13,001 10,301 ree 18,196 42,158 
Ts P 18. 822 250 % 428 89,991 162,502 
Texa j 40,407 9.040 , RBS 68, 24( 231.52 
Utah 13,278 27,600 *4¢ 2,308 43,8¢ 
Vermont 02° 297 ( 41.550 11,12 
Virginia 67% $,460 t24 -, 509 47,894 146,48 
Washingtor 1,738 5,418 $5,616 2,016 18,262 101,61 
West Virg in 1.902 15.591 63,508 1,427 22,503 103.029 
Wisconsi 5 2 25 2,988 54,731 121, 98¢ 
WW mins 6,322 4,80] 500 3,270 14,69 
$131 , $2,268,982 $3,748,853 S166 526 $1 650.220 $7,824.58 
Size of Community 
200 500 ¢ 4109 $ 5.918 $ 263,972 $ 6,842 $ , $ 506,73: 
i 1. SRY 125.804 218,463 R589 352,88 
1om 5 000 12.181 255,889 558,682 32.631 848,202 
», 000- 10,008 7.386 113.579 919 6! 15,043 348.287 
10.006 000 10,156 153.057 237.494 18.731 409,28 
,000.~ 50.000 7.377 109,232 161,102 12,908 283,24 
»0.000-100.000 7 55) 100.896 177,226 9,327 287,449 
Over 100,000 38,145 1,174,607 1,912,249 61,45! 3,148 
Populations obtained from 1940 Census, Community populations include both incorporated and unincorporated communities Whe 
more than one community was served by a single water or sewerage system they were considered as a single community 
Note Returns for Georgia and Virginia being incomplete, totals estimated in order to obtain national totals 
a Water and Sewace W 





gines to produce power and for heating, 
(6) expanding use of sludge for soil 
conditioning and fertilizing, (7) diges- 
tion of ground garbage with sewage 
sludge, (8) disposal of ground garb- 
age to sewers through household grind- 
(9) improved sedimentation tank 
design and (10) increased rates of 
treating sewage by biological processes. 


Water Works 


Chief among public service activities 
of the municipalities is the establish- 
ment, operation and maintenance of 
public water supply systems. Water, 
as delivered by these systems, is a man- 
ufactured product, processed for uni- 
formity in color, hardness, odors, pur- 
ity, etc. 


ers, 
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Figures differ widely as to the num- 
ber of water works plants in the coun- 
try, because of varying interpretations 
as to just what constitutes a water 
works plant, but Water Works Engi- 
neering provides the following classifi- 
cation: 

There are 12,000 water works plants 
in the U. S., of which 2,500, located 
in towns of over 2,500, constitute the 
major market for supplies and equip- 
ment. About 8 billion gallons, or 33 
million tons of water, are used every 
24 hours. 

Over 5,300 water works have puri- 
fication systems, serving about 74,- 
000,000 people. However, water supply 
facilities are still behind requirements. 

No radical departure from standard 


procedures is to be expected in water 
works practice, but several innovations 
may find their way into more common 
usage. Already new pump control 
valves, electrical control, electronic cor 
trols, telemetering, radio, intercommun- 
ication systems, etc., bid fair greatly to 
improve pumping and storage practice; 
an electrolytic method of coagulating 
small supplies for color and turbidi 
removal, silicone products for lubri 
tion and varnishes; automatic sampli! 
for bacterial control; diatomite filters; 


concrete pressure pipe, new ‘ welding 
tactics that may find application in 
water pipe; plastics; and improved 
sedimentation baffle and coagulating 


mechanism design all may be expec! 
to aid in the continued expansion a 
development of improved water sup] 


a &. 
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in the water supply field 


JOURNAL 


American Water Works Association 








What does an advertiser need? 


Media that afford him good coverage, maximum circulation — a specialized, executive, 
buying public, of course. 


The Journal offers: 


Total paid circulation of over 7,300, well distributed to superintendents, managers, water 
boards, engineers and other specialists throughout the country and the world. 


How is reader interest attracted? 


The Journal offers: 4 o a> 
YQ 


z 
Ww 
a, AWM A 


GF 


The whetted appetites of readers who look to the official publication of 
the A.W.W.A. as the final and authoritative source for all facts, 
techniques and developments in the science of water supply. The 
spade work has been done—just present your case. 





What about cost? 


The Journal offers: 


The lowest rates—per page, per reader, per buyer—in the field. And an accelerating cir- 
culation has the effect of reducing even these low costs from month to 
month. You invest less than a penny per page to reach the biggest, the best, 
the buyingest market in the industry. 





————— 
_ 
—— - a 


2. AMERICAN WATER WORKS ASSOCIATION 
500 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 
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Roads 


See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are cvailable without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Postwar Sales Opportunities in the 

Sewage Works Market. 

This handsomely illustrated booklet 
indicates types of equipment used in 
the sewage works field and the amounts 
required. Published by Sewage Works 
Engine ering. 


Postwar Sales Opportunities in the 
Works Market. 

This brochure outlines with words 
and pictures the extent of the water 
Published by Water 
We rks Ey gineering. 

Available from 
Works 


Seu age 


works industry. 


Water & 


Se Mu age 


The “Noah Folder,” containing a 
brief analysis of the market and 
reader-interest and circulation studies. 

A media file containing market data 
and an analysis of the publication’s 
circulation, rates, advertising, etc. 

A recent survey by the J. O. Peck 
Company, showing the relationship of 
water executives to the sewage field 
and vice versa. 


Individual data sheets have been 
issued by Sewage Works Engineering, 
Water Works Engineering and Fire 
Engineering. Each gives a quick pic- 
ture of the market. 


Associations 

American. Water Works Assn., 22 E. 
40th St., New York. 

National Assn. of River and Harbor 
Contractors, 15 Park Row, New York. 

National Fire Protection Assn., 66 
Batterymarch St.,~Boston. 

Water and Sewage Works 
Assn., 60 E. 42nd St., New York 


Mfrs. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending Dec. 31, 1947.) 


American City, 470 Fourth Ave, New 
York 16 Est. 1909 Published by Amer- 
ican City Magazine Corp Subscription, 
$3. Trim size S%4x11\% ype page, 7x 
10 Pub! hed t? Forms close 25th 
Agency discounts, 15-0. N.1.A .A. state 
ment on request Circulation (Sworn), 
15,346. Rates 
Times 1 lage u Pare % Page 

1 $228.00 $180.00 $115 

6 A400 150.00 95.00 

4 m2 oOo 13 oo RS OO 
Standard red, $55; standard biue, green, 
orange or yellow, $70; bleed, 15% 





Colorado Municipalities, Univ. of Colo., 
Boulder Published by Colorado Munic- 
ipal League Est 1925 Subscription, 
$3.50. Trim size, 64x10. Type page, 5% 
x84 Published Ist Forms close 20th 


Agency discounts 15-0 Circulation 
(Sworn), 1,000. Kates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 40900 $ 22.00 $ 12.00 
6 38.00 20.00 11.40 
12 36.00 19.80 10.80 


Standard color, $15 





County Progress, P. ©. Box 419, Brown- 
wood, Texas Published by Associated 
Pub. Co Est 1923 Subscription,$1. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page 7x10 Pub- 
lished 15th Forms close Ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 1,666. Rates 

1 


Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 70.00 37.00 $ 20.00 

é 60.00 3°.00 17.50 
12 50.00 °7.50 15.00 


Color, $15; bleed, 20% 


Driller, The, 2018 lith Ave South Mil 
waukee Wis Published by Excavating 

» Oe Est. 1927. Controlled 
9. Type page, 4%x7%. Pub- 
Forms close 10th Agency 


Engineer Pul 
Trim size, 6x 
lished 20th 


discounts l Circulation (Sworn), 

7.744. Kates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $135.00 $ &0.00 $ 50.00 
15 00 65.00 10.00 
85 00 5.00 35.00 


en. $15 


Standard gre ; bleed, $6 


Engineering News-Record. 
See FENGINEERIN CONSTRUCTION, ) 


Florida Municipal Record, Rutiand Bide., 
St. Petersburg, Fla. Published by Munic- 


ipal Record Pub. Co. Est. 1928. Sub- 
scription, $2 Trim size, 9x12 Type 
parce, 76/16x10 Published 15th. Forms 
close Ist Agency discounts 15-0 
Nates— 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $120.00 $ 72.00 
6 180.00 108.00 64.00 
12 160.00 96.00 60.00 


Illinois Municipal Review, 537 S. 4th St., 
Springfield, Ill Published by Illinots 
Municipal League, Est. 1922. Subscrip- 


tion, $2.50. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10 Published Ist. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
11,064. Rates— 
Times l Page 4 Page % Page 
$ 95.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 88.00 47.00 27.00 
1? 80.00 44.00 24.00 


Color, $60 





Industrial Flerida, 403 W. Morse Bivd., 
Winter Park. Published by Orange Press, 
Inc. Est. 1926. Subscription, $1 Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Published 
20th. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 





counts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,250 Rates-—— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 23.00 
6 65.00 35.00 19.00 
12 60.00 33.00 17.00 
Kansas Government Journal, Capital 


Federal Bldg., Topeka, Kans Published 
by The League of Kansas Municipalities. 
Est. 1914. Subscription, $5 Trim size, 
S%x1ll%& Type page, 7%x10. Published 
l*t Monday. Forms close 15th Agency 
discounts none Circulation, 7.328; 
(gross), 7,652. City govt., 5,215; county, 


979: others, 1,129 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $ 61.00 $ 32.00 
6 100.00 55.00 30.00 

*12 90.00 55.00 33.00 


“Including sales service. 
Standard red, 20% 


Louisiana Municipal Review, City Hall 

Baton Rouge, La. Published by Louisiana 

Municipal Assn. Est. 1938. Subscription 
1 


$4 Trim size, 8%x11 Type page, 714x 
} Published 25th Forms close 12th 
Agency discounts, 15-5. Circulation, 1,500 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
] $150.00 $ 87.50 $ 45.00 
" 135.00 79.00 42.00 
12 122.00 72.00 28 00 





MacRae’s Blue Book. 
See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES) 


Michigan Municipal Review, 205 S. State 
St., Ann Arbor. Published by Michigan 
Municipal League. Est. 1927. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%xll*%. Type page, 
7x10. Published Ist. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation (Sworn), 5,250, Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 85.00 $ 47.00 $ 27.50 

6 RO.00 42.50 25.00 
75.00 40.00 20.00 


12 

Color, $24. 
Minnesota Municipalities, 15 University 
Library Bldg., Minnepolis 14. Published 
by League of Minnesota Municipalities. 
Est. 1916. Controlled. Trim size, 7x10 
Tyr page, 5x7 % Published 10th 
Forms close 20th Agency discounts, 


15-2. Circulation 6,100. Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $ 95.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 R800 47.00 "7.00 
24.00 


12 80.00 44.00 


Municipal Index, 470 Fourth Ave., New 


York 16. Published by American City 
Magazine Corp. Est. 1924. Price, $5 
Published annually. Trim size, 7x10 


Type page, 5%x8. Agency discounts, 
none. Carries condensed catalog of 250 
leading manufacturers. Cirevlatior 
(Sworn), 16,000. Rates—1l1 page, $325: 2 
pages, $435; 3 pages, $535; 4 pages, $63 


Municipal Signal Engineer, 11 W. 42nd St 
New York 18. Official publication Inter 

itional Municipal Signal Ass'n. Publish- 
ed by Public Safety Pub. Co., Inc. Est 
1936. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 84x 
Published bi- 


11% Type page, 7x10 

monthly, Jan.-Feb Forms close 20th 

Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulation, 3,01 

Rates 

Time 1 Paes % Pace % Page 
1 $1 10.00 © 97.50 $ »2 5 

135.00 5.00 0.00 

6 127.50 1.00 47.54 

Standard red, blue green, yellow, $3 


bleed, 10% 


The Municipality, 30 East Johnson, Mad- 
ison 3, Wis Published by League of 
Wisconsin Municipalities. Est, 1900 
Subscription, $2.50, Trim size, 8%x1l 
Type page. 7x10 Published list Forms 
close 12th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir 


culation 7,650. Rates 

Times l Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 95.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.0 
in R800 47.00 27.0% 
12 80.00 


44.00 24.0 
National Municipal Review, 299 Broad 
way, New York 7. Published by Nat'l Mu 
nicipal League. Est. 1912. Subscription, 
$5. Type page, 4%x7 Published Ist 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 0 


Circulation, 2,300 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
6 50.00 30.00 17.50 


12 40.00 25.00 15.00 





Nebraska Municipal Review, 407 Cont 
nental Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. Published 
by League of Neb. Municipalities Est 
1914. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 7x 
10%. Type page, 5%x8 Published 20th 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts 


15-2. Circulation 3,000. Rates— 
Times | Page % Page % Pax 
1 $ 40.00 $ 22.50 $ 15 
6 34.50 20.00 12 
12 30.00 18.75 11.8 


New Jersey Municipalities, 28 WV. State 
St., Trenton 9. Published by New Je 
sey State League of Municipalities. Est 
1915. Published ist, Oct. to June. Ty 
page, 7x10 Forms close 15th. Age! 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 
5.804. tates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 33 
6 85.00 48.00 27 


9 75.00 43.00 24.00 











Prison World, 2642 University Ave., 5¢ 
Paul 4, Minn. Published by Bruce Pu d 
Co. for Am. Prison Ass’n Est. 193 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%xll* 
Type page, 7x10. Published 5th, . 
monthly, Feb. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 10-2. Circulation (Swern), 
4,050. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page y% Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 45.00 $ 27 
3 80.00 42.50 25 
6 75.00 40.00 22 


Color rate, $30 
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. How to get more results from your advertising $ 
: in the BIG public works market 

For the most effective advertising in the public works market follow this rule of two: 
: Pre-selling in PUBLIC WORKS. Pay-off selling in the MANUALS. 












S. 
0 — 
- ) - 5 = 000 tone 
Ss ae; pyre | | 
“as / THE } THE 
4 rt 1] WATER WORKS 

33 ; z . men SEWERAGE 

pO ewe MANUAL 








w PUBLIC 

ty WORKS 

b5 A Se EE 
0 

is 


u 1 PUBLIC WORKS WATER WORKS SEWERAGE HIGHWAY 
MAGAZINE MANUAL MANUAL MANUAL 








- HERE’S WHY... kind of technical how-to-do-it information they want. It covers all 
~4 The public works market is big! It consists of streets and high- their interests irom an engineering viewpoint 
<3 tys, waterworks, sewage disposal, airports, refuse collection, and In a recent, unbiased survey of a cross-section of all City Engineers, 
hi- ow removal. Conservative estimates put its total expenditures Water Works Supts., County Engineers, and Consulting Engineers, 
th t $3.168.458.100 @ vear. for new construction and maintenance PUBLIC WORKS was voted the most useful magazine they receive. 
1 56% wrote in the name of PUBLIC WORKS, against 21°% for the 
r THE MEN WHO DO THE BUYING... highest-ranking vertical ene: rhe “crap v8 is a 
r Dacteitiie del thane wees aii tie dt dni a See h engineers as editors, who know both what readers need and 
Z r train 1 it t ho o pres ‘ hem i he engineers own language. 
( , , low to present it tot nt £ £ 
y-so in public works. They are responsible for several or all 
} hases of their communities’ public work. You have to sell the Regular advertising in the monthly issues of PUBLIC WORKS 
gineers because they draw the plans, set up the specifications, builds prestige, acceptance, and interest in your products. It does 
= nd supervise the operation of city and county work. Political ofh- the pre-selling necessary for full consideration of your products in 
of ils rely on the engineers’ judgment. Contractors, when employed, plans and specifications. It opens the door to the men who specify 
900 ow the engineers’ specifications exactly. Subordinates, like and buv. 
x11 operators and foremen, are confined to one portion of the work. 
ir Engineers’ interests are in accurate analyses of latest methods, THE MANUALS CLOSE THE SALE... 
terials, and techniques. They want to know how it’s being done — [fere’s how public works engineers and technical men buy: In draw 
= how to do it better, more efficiently, at lower cost. And they ing plans and writing specifications they first want a complete list 
aa int to know about the products available and their specifications. of al] the types of products available to fit the job with details of 
00 performance and specification data on those that seem most nearly 
; HOW TO SELL THEM MOST EFFECTIVELY... to meet their needs. 
—~ 1. Keep the engineers and technical men up to date : 
Hon, on your products, your company and your services. Standard procedure is to look it up in the MANUAL.” And that 
ist 2. Put detailed specification data in their hands at means THE W \TER WORKS MANI Al . THE SEW ER AGE 
0 the pay-off time—when they are drawing plans, MANUAL or THE HIGHWAY MANUAL. This is the quickest, 
— writing specifications and placing contracts. easiest, most authoritative way find out what ~ ce be had, what 
00 it will do,°and who makes it. Always thoroughly revised and up 
750 PUBLIC WORKS OPENS THE DOOR... to date, the Manuals are the accepted buying guides of the public 
5.08 PUBLIC WORKS covers this field not only completely but with works field. 
saad audited circulation—a combination not to be had elsewhere. In the Manuals you profit by telling the outstanding values of your 
shed Only in PUBLIC WORKS do you reach every City Engineering products and by giving the information engineers need to include 
Est Oficial in places of 3,000 and up and every Water Works Supt. your products in their specifications and plans. When they refer to a 
soth. ! places of 3,000 or more plus many smaller places; every County MANUAL, they are ready to specify or buy. 
uat gineer in counties over 10,000 population; every State Highway Advertising in these yearly Manuals—built on detailed specifica- 


Dept.: 1,074 of the most important public works Contractors; every 
Paxe tive Consulting Engineer in the field; plus City Managers, City 
ks, Street Supts., and Sewerage Supts. 


tion and performance data—is practically a guarantee of consid- 
eration for your products at the most important time—when plans 
and specifications are being drawn. It clinches the sale; makes 






















1.8 More City and County Engineering Officials read PUBLIC WORKS _ the pre-selling you have done in magazines pay off fully—by put- 
y month than any other magazine. Because it gives them the ting your product on the job. 
State 
a Advertisers who select media on proved results—use.. . 
F. SALES LEADS 
ze nail. 
,urn), . a Plus f 
Or advertj 
page PUBLIC WORKS Ma azine Souler IWestionnaires ortisers 
$3 rt 
27 + d 
<< lus The MANUALS se acs own i aa 
e., ot p us e 
19 39. For rates and complete coverage data, write or call nearest office: 
xll* ork bi Ports on con. | 
nh, 320 E. 45th St.. New York 17, N. Y. contracts awar 'ds wanted, and 
gency 6!2 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago II, Ill. Los Angeles; Russ Bidg., San Francisco; 
worn), 'S Lake Shore Blvd., Cleveland 10, O. New World Life Bldg., Seattle; FRANCIS using o 
- page SIMPSON-REILLY LTD., Garfield Bldg., BURT, 5341 Bonita Ave., Dallas 6, Texas. to follow 
2: 
22 
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Management, 1313 E. 60th St., 


Published by International 
iger Ass'n Est. 1919 Sub 
$4 Tri size, 6%x10 Type 
xs Published 15th Forms 

th Agency 4d ount 15-2. Cuir- 
(Swern), 3.270. Lat 
> 
4 I 
rd $10 


Public Safety, 2 N. Wacker Drive, Chi 


hed bv National Safety 


ime ‘ ' 


tl orn close 15th Agency 


” 


isSworn), 


Purchasing. 


| Pa 
—_—_ 
CoA 
Werks Magnzine, | S 
rk, l iblished 
lourna ‘ rp ist S96 Trim 
x1 ‘ ‘xi 
| I \ 
I j 11,086; 
1 » Pare 
Q4 
! AS a) 
and Streets. 
N 


@ 


Sewage Works Engineering and Munici- 
pal Sanitation, 24 W 40th St.. New 
y ] ; 


18 Publishe« by Case-Shepperd- 

Pub. | Est. 1930. Subscrip- 

: : Type 

, ' | ed let Forms close 

Ag N L.A 
2.721 3.206. 


Sewage Works Journal, %2»> Illinois Bidg., 
hampais l 
ewan 


n, [ll Published by Federation 
Works Ass’ns. Est. 1928. Sub 
$ rir ize 6% xi Type 


x8 Publishe bi-monthly from 


The Sewerage Manual, formerly Manual 
l I 


of Sewage Disposa cquipment and 
S, nstru 9 KE 45th St. New 
York 17 Published by Public Work 
Journal Corp Est 193 'rim size 
&%xXx 4 I é nage 7x10 Published 
Oct } \ A ren 
discount 
Cir { | 5.3255; (er ) 
6.200, 1 ! 
eT \ tre i TY 
ind t 14 T 
) es 
pas gi 





Seuth Dakota Municipalities, Law Bide 
Vermillion, S. D ’ ished by League 


of Soutl Dakota Municipalities Est 
! Subscriptior Oe Trim size 84x 
Type pags f x9 Published list 
Monda Forn close 5th preceding 
gen d nt » Circulation, 3,000 
Rate page, $50 page, $50; 4 page 


Southern City, 5 W. Harrett St., Raleigh, 
fs Published by Southern Municipal 
Ww Pub. Co Est. 1936 Subscription, 

$ Trim size, 9x12 Type page, 7x10 

Published 10t F< rrrns« ‘ left 

tia int 7 ) 


© i AgRene 


dis l Circulation (Sworn), 

10,400, Rates 

‘I 1 Page % Page % Page 
} $175.00 $100.00 $ 50.00 
6 150.00 90.00 45.00 
12 120.00 80.00 40.00 

Color rat n request 


Sweet’s Catalog File for Power Plants. 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 
“4 MNIANUPAGC Rina IN rRIES 


Virginia Municipal Review, P. O. Box 16 
hmond Va Published by Review 
b. Co Est. 1923 Subscription, $2 
Pris size, 8%x11\. Type page, 7x10 
Published Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 


discounts l Circulation, (Swern), 
10,0048, nat 

lime l Page % Page 1/3 Page 

l $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 65.00 

6 130.00 70.00 55.00 

120.00 65.00 50.00 

Standard orang: red, green, blue, $75; 


bleed, $50 


Western City, 458 S. Spring St., Los An- 


ele 13 Published by League of Calif 
ities Est 1924 Trim ize, 9%x12% 
ype page, 7x1‘ Published 10th. Form 
ose lst. Agency) discounts, 15-2 
1.A.A. statement on request. Circula 
n (Sworn), 7,231. late 
Times l Page Page % Pag 
l . : is $ i 
f 150.00 S800 17. 
8.00 $2.04 


Standard red, $30; bleed, 10% 


FIRE DEPARTMENTS AND 
WATER WORKS 


ac) 


Fire Engineering, 24 W. 40th St., New 


York 18. Published by Case-Shepperd 
Mann I*uh. Corp. Est. 1877. Subscription 
$ 1 rir 7 Ri.x11¥Y Tw ne page 
7x10 Published 15th Forms close 25th 
Agency discount 1 
Cire t 10,280; (gre ) 11,484. 
MI fir lept ind f! i] ? ( 
nea fir p i ZY 1 y 
R 
rimes : 1 ! 
2990 00 ¢ $110.0 
R¢ vi) 
< red 0: b 7 $50 


Firemen. formerly Volunteer Firemar 
60 Batterymarch St., Boston 1 Mis 

Published by Nat'l Fire Protection Ass'n 
Est. 1933. Subscription, $1 in groups of 





10 ($10 minimum) Trim size, 8% x11 
Type page, 7x10. Published 25th prec: 
ing. Forma close 5t} Age *v disc 
0-2 Circulation. 25.144. Ra 
1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
$165.00 $125.00 $ 90.00 
150.00 110.00 80.00 
125.00 $0.00 65.00 
‘ lard red, $30 bleed 15% 


Journal of American Water Works Asso- 
ciation, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 18 
Published by American Water Works 
Ass't Est. 1914 Subscription, $7. Trim 


; 


ize, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7% Publish- 
ed 65th Forms close 5th preceding 
Agency discounts, none. Circulation 

(Sworn), 7.249. Rate 
Time l Page . Page % Page 
$105.01 $ 65.01 $ 42.50 
t 4 ou y.00 
‘ 4 ) °6 00 

t d 
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Quarterly of the WNat’l Fire Protection 
Assn., 60 Iitterymarch St., Boston, 10 
Published bv Nat'l Fire Protection Ass'n. 
Est. 1907 Subscription, $10 Trim size, 





6x9 Type page, 4%x7%. Published 
quarterly, Jan. 20. Forms close 25th pre- 
ceding Agency discounts, none Cir- 

atior 12 s Rate page, $200; 4 
page $150 


Standard red, $2 


Water Works Journal, 107 S 


Southwest 
Ist St., Temple, Tex. Published by 
Southwest Section, American Water 


Works Ass'n. Est. 1918 Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published list Forms close 10th. Agency 














discounts none Circulation (Sworn), 
2.008. Kates 
ilmes l Page lL, Page % Page 
1 ¢ £00 : : 6.25 
is 
Ss d t d, 1 
Water and Sewage Works, 2 W Ma 
Sr q*) caro 10 I ib] shed by G , 
Pub. Co. Est. 1877. Sul i $2 
Ru%wtt! i» e A ‘ ‘ { Put 
] Forn ‘ é t pre Age! 
("ire ition, 6,194; £ ) F580. W 
ter supply ind ‘ ! ten 
, te , tt 
‘ ! pr 
| | L 7 | 
Standard I 3 
Water and Sewnece Works Annual Hef- 
erence and Data Edition, \ la! 
St Chicaxzo 10 Publishe by Gillett 
iblishing Co Subscription, 50c¢ Trim 
size, 84x11. Type page 7x10 Put 
lished April Forms «< e March 25 
Agency discount 15-0 Circulation ar 
t mie \\ ter d Sewage Wor 


Water Works Engineering, 24 W. 40t! 
St... New York 18 Published by Case 


Shepperd-Mann Pub. Corp. Est. 1877 
Subscription, $2.50 Trim size, 8%4x11% 
Type page, 7x10 Published mont! 
Forms close 20th preceding Ager 
discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 4,655; (cross), 5.487. W 
' ’ Hf ‘ I r 
a | } a r < 1 
! } neir 
i I I I } I 
, re} , . 
I ; 
Times ’ 12 T's 
0 
) Y 8 
~ ' re ' a £40 


Water Werks Manual, formerly Ma 
of Water Works Equipment and M 
, } it St New Yor 17 
lished hy Public Works Journal ¢ 

Est. 1936. Controlled. Trim size, 8S4x1ll\ 

Type page 7x10 Published Jur 

Form close May 2 Agency discé 

(h~* Cireulation (Swern), 8500, Rat 
page, $98: % page, $132; 1 page 
pages, $170; 4 pages, $1 

G r rat on applicatior bleed 


PARKS. PUBLIC GROUNDS 


Parks & Recreation, Box 422, R 
ford, 11 Published bv Am Inst of P 







Executives Est. 1916. Subscriptior 
Type page, 5%x8 Published lst F 
close 10th preceding Agency disc 
15-2. Circulation, 1,950 Rates 
Times ] Page » Page 4 

1 $150.00 $ 92.50 $f 
f 120.01 72.00 } 
1 100.00 60.00 








Recreation, 315 Fourth Ave., New York !0 
Official paper National Recreation A n 
Est. 1907. Subscription, $3 Trim 
S8xll. Type page, 64x9 Published 














Forms close 15th Agency disco + 
15-0. Circulation (Swern), 7,384. R 

l page, $90; ! page, $55: ™4 page 

6 Insertion % discount; 12 insert 
10% discount 
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CANADA 





Municipal Review of Canada, 12 Foundry 
t.. Lachute, Que. Est. 1905. Subscription, 
$2.50 Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. 


rms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
tates— 
mes 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 22.00 
52.50 31.50 20.00 
48.00 28.09 16.00 
@ 
Municipal World, °48 Talbot St., St 
rm Ont Published by Municipal 
Ltd Est. 1891 Subscription, $2 
ze, 8 x11%. Type page, 7%x10% 
ed Ist Forms close 20th. Agency 
lation, 7,039; (gross), 7,196. Mu- 
official 5,868 school officials, 
thers, 651 Rate 
es 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
E00 OF 26 Hf 20.00 


50.0 100 17.00 


or, $25 


CCAB 


Le Revue Municipale, 28 St. James St., 


W., Montreal, Que. Published by Union 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1923. Subscription, 
$2.50. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7% x 
10 Published 20th Forms close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
6.465; (gross), 6505. Municipal officials, 
753; school officials, 905 Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
> OO 32.50 18.50 
9 »0.00 30.00 17.00 
Standard color, $30. 


Saskatchewan Municipal Record, 1935 
Albert St., Regina, Saskatchewan. Pub- 
lished by Commercial Printers, Ltd. Est. 
1930. Subscription, $0.85. Trim size, 6x9. 
Type page, 4%x8. Published 10th. Forms 
lose loth. Agency discounts, 15-5. 





Circulation (Swern), 2,525. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 35.00 $ 18.00 $ 10.00 
6 32.50 16.20 9.00 


Standard red, 35%. 
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Water and Sewage, 341 Church St., To- 
ronto 2, Ont Published by Monetary 
Times Pub. Co. Est. 1893. Trim size, 8% x 
Published 15th 


11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Forms close Ist Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, Mar., 1948, 2,788; (gross), 
2.931. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
| $ 84.00 $ 45.00 $ 26.00 
6 62.00 36.00 20.00 
9 57.00 81.00 18.00 
Standard red, $22; bleed, $1: 
Western Municipal News, 222 McDermott 
Ave., Winnepeg, Mar Published by Wil- 
son Stationery Co. Est. 1906. Subscrip- 
tion, $1 Type page, 6% x9% Published 
15th. Forms close 1 Agency discounts 
15-0. Circulation, 2,800 Rate 
Time l Page li, Page 4 Page 
S50.00 S00 s 1 of 
45.00 27.00 15.0 
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Oil, Petroleum 


(See also Air Conditioning, Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing: Automotive Industry: Chemical Process Industries) 











In common with some other major 
industries, the petroleum industry of Demand for Petroleum Products in Recent Years 


the United States is experiencing diffi (— a 
culty in meeting the heavy postwar MOTOR FUEL DEMAND CRUDE PETROLEUM DEMAND 
iBorr (Barrels Daily 


demand that are being heaped upon it. Ss 
But the industry is doing an outstand- Fe anes ca 











6,000.000 





ing job by satisfying nearly all of the 
unprecedented demand which it is en- 
countering. The industry is supplying | 
record-breaking volumes of oils in spite 


5,000.000 
] 


of being unable to expand its facilities |. c 4,000.000 
; , 
adequately because of shortages of steel 
and other materials, states World Oil. | sa 
3,000,000 

















So far. shortages of oils have been 
only of localized and temporary nature. 
"he , ; 2,000,000 
rhe demand for petroleum products is_ | 
running higher in 1948 than ever before 


and substantially above 1947, which was 
upplied only with difficulty. But the | 
indutsry has vigorously pushed drilling | 
activity, pipe line building, refinery con 


ruction, and other expansion, and co spe Bia Bic Basan Sd | T my > 
' xpansior one | RESIDUAL FUEL OIL DEMAND 




















sequently it will be able to supply more 
oils in 1948 than in 


1947. | ~ KEROSINE DEMAND 








Although petroleum supplies of rec re tara ail a 
rd proportions will be made available | } 1} 
in 1948, the race to meet the enormous . oe). eo ee ee THA 
increase in consumption will be close, ‘ns Gee ee Se Ee ee ee an 
William R. Boyd, Jr., president of the Sa ee ee eae = {| 
American Petroleum Institute, said in | 


making public in late April a special 
report of an Institute committee on | 
petroleum availability. Petroleum sup- | 
ply and demand will continue in delicate 
balance during the 12 months ending 
March 31, 1949, in spite of an 8% in- 
crease in supply over the preceding 12 
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months, 0,00 ae oe eS ee ee ee 
: QS)! = me 
The committee estimated that the 5 ten = Se oe 
total supply of petroleum available to | soe 18-39 40 4) 42 43 44 45 4 47 48] 
meet domestic consumption for the 12 DEMAND FOR ALL OILS 
months’ period starting April 1, 1948, | Gench Oot 
would average 6,025,000 barrels a day, | . 7,000,000 | 
or approximately 8° above the demand [_ ‘i 
in the previous year. g = hae }| 
DISTILLATE FUEL OIL DEMAND ac0ne00 }——| 1 agaek®e 
“If conditions outside of its control Peers | LAA 
do not retard the continued expansion | 1000000 empenagenngpoangi peyneoras . A ] 
of the oil industry,” declared Boyd, “all | al | | | [ TTT] A || $000.000 rT} 
former records will be surpassed by | a | oe 
quantities of gasoline and fuel oil pro- seated SE a a ae i ae + 4.000.000 
duced during the coming year, and if | 


the public will practice reasonable re- 








3,000,000 








traint, deliveries will probably meet the 
increasing demands.” 


The committee calculated that the 
petroleum industry could readily meet 





in 1948 an increase of 4 to 5° in de- 
mand, which is a normal increase, but 








indicated that it can meet an increase 








of more than that amount only by con | 9 nek n & & 2 & & : > 

' ' 2 $ ‘4 ‘ “ 937 “38 9 4 4) 42 43 44 ‘45 ‘4 
tinuing to make use of abnormal or — : 
emergency maesures, such as unusually 





ong hauls of crude oil by tank car. — 
While supply will be increased about with difficulty while inventories are too ents used during the past year may De 
S‘~, the committee indicated, a part of light. expected. In any event, there wil! Dé 
the additional supply should go into a If the full 8° increase goes directly a continuance of at least a limited rt 
needed expansion of oil inventories. The into current consumption, a continuance of the present abnormal tank car move 
larger stocks are needed to meet emer- of spot shortages of the past and repeti- ments of oil, although new pipe es 
gency needs, which can be met only tion of the need for distribution expedi- and other transportation facilities are 
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providing steadily increasing capacity 
for distributing available supplies. 

Along with the problems of procuring 
materials for expansion of its facilities, 
he petroleum industry now faces new 
omplications caused by international 
levelopments, it is pointed out by World 
il. It faces special requirements for 
1iding European recovery and is con 
fronted with a schedule of stepped-up 
eeds Tor national defense. If there is 
to be a large scale program of prepara- 
tion for possible war, as is strongly in- 
licated, there will almost certainly be 
new shortages of numerous scarce ma- 
terials and there may be a reimposition 
if government controls. 

There is little probability that the 
petroleum industry would be able to 
continue operating very long without 
these controls. The nation would have 
to divert 2,000,000 barrels of oil per 
day into military channels in event of 
war. The greater the danger of war, 
the more certain and swift will be a 
mobilization of the petroleum in- 
ljustry. 


new 


In regard to oil, as in many other 
things, the United States is in much 
worse position for fighting a war than 
it 1939 or 1941. The U. S. en- 
tered World War II with an excess po- 
tential oil suply of about 1,000,000 bar- 
rels a day. Through civilian rationing 
another 500,000 barrels daily was made 
available. Thus there was no great dif- 
ficulty in providing the 1,500,000 barrels 
per day of maximum military require- 
ments. 

If there should be another war within 
the next five years, military require- 
ments would be about 2,000,000 barrels 
daily, because of jet propulsion, rockets, 
and other oil-using equipment. 

Current requirements for the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force are estimated at 
about 285,000 barrels daily. This is 
about 4% of the total oil demand. Dur- 
ing the year beginning July 1, 1948, 
military requirements will average 
about 315,000 barrels daily. Military 
needs then will jump about 50% to 
475,000 barrels daily in the year begin- 
ning July 1, 1949. Rising to an es- 
timated 2,000.000 barrels daily at the 
height of another war, military require- 
ments would cut drastically into civilian 
use 

Supplying the estimated 2,000,000 
barrels a day for military use would be 
acifieult problem. There is now no ex- 
cess potential oil supply whatever. 
There would have to be a combination 
of lutions, and there would still be 
difficulty in getting the needed oil. 

me of the ways that heavy military 
é might be supplied are cited by 
A / Oil as follows: (1) expansion of 
tie producing and refining capac- 


was 1n 


It} vith benefit of allocations and 
pr ties on steel and other materials 
:? : ; 

I essary; (2) wartime and perhaps 


pre r rationing of gasoline, heating 
01] d other oils: (3) increased im- 
Ports of crude and refined oils from the 
‘bean area; (4) utilization of 
some Middle East and Far East oil if 
Possible; (5) substitution of coal for 
heating, generating power, and 


in other ways, where possible; (6) use 
of synthetic liquid fuels, including es- 
pecially gasoline from natural gas and 
also oil from shale and coal if develop- 
ment progresses sufficiently, and (7) 
stockpiling of oils in existing and new 
steel storage tanks, thus increasing 
stocks by possibly 200 or 300 million 
barrels. 

From among the various sources for 
oils needed for national defense, the 
greatest contributions should be from 
expansion of facilities and rationing of 
gasoline. It should be possible also to 
save large amounts of oil now burned in 
heating equipment and under boilers. 

Caribbean oil would be depended upon 
for considerable help, with aid of mod- 
ern, fast tankers. No great help is cur- 
rently promised by synthetics other 
than gasoline from natural gas. Above- 
ground stockpiling would invite air at- 
tacks and involve much evaporation and 


waste. 
Expansion possibly could increase 
supply by 300,000 barrels daily per 


year, which would be about 5% over the 
current supply. The present supply is 
about 400,000 barrels a day greater 
than a year ago, largely because of ex- 
pansion. Stringent rationing might cut 
civilian gasoline consumption by 500,- 
000 to 1,000,000 barrels daily. Present 
total supply of motor fuel is over 2,200,- 
000 barrels daily, but total demand was 
only 1,568,000 daily in early 1941; and 
during the war, civilian use was cut 
through rationing by several hundred 
thousand barrels daily. Saving in gaso- 
line will be difficult, however, in so far 
as the increase in use has been ac- 
counted for by trucks, buses, tractors, 
and other farm machinery. 

From the standpoint of guaranteeing 
sufficient oil for national defense, there 
should be particularly a saving of oil 
by substituting coal to as great an 
extent as possible, in the opinion of 
many in the petroleum industry and the 
government. The nation should think 
carefully, they say, before burning in 
heaters and under boilers petroleum 
that may be urgently needed for na- 
tional defense. 

Demand for petroleum in _ ever-in- 
creasing use for many purposes, states 
World Oil. Especially sharp have been 
the increases in demand for heating 
oils. Installations of oil burners for 
central heating in homes and for small 
stores. using light fuel, were approach- 
ing 3,500,000 at the beginning of 1948, 
compared with only 2,400,000 at the end 
of 1941. In addition there are now 
nearly 400,000 commercial heating in- 
stallations, using heavy fuel oil, com- 
pared with about 285,000 at the end of 
1941. 

Diesel oil consumption has increased 
greatly as more diesel engines have been 
put into use by industry, railroads, bus 
lines, and truck owners. Especially 
noteworthy has been the almost com- 
plete switch of railroads from steam 
locomotives to diesel locomotives as they 
replace old equipment. Diesel oil con- 
sumption now is running over 70 mil- 
lion barrels per year, or nearly three 
times the 1941 figure. 
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Burning oils and diesel oil are being 
used in much larger quantities than 
formerly on United States farms, fol- 
lowing widespread buying of modern 
machinery and equipment by farmers, 
with benefit of high wartime and post- 
war farm incomes. There are now in 
use on farms, for example, over 2,700,- 
000 tractors, using nearly twice as much 
diesel fuel, tractor fuel, or gasoline as 
the 1,800,000 tractors on farms in 1941. 

Gas, oil and distillate fuel oil demand, 
including the lighter types of fuel oil 
used for home heating, by utilities for 
enriching gas, and for diesel engines, 
has almost doubled since 1941. Total 
demand is expected to average over l,- 
000,000 barrels daily for the first time 
in 1948, an increase of 12% over 1947 
and nearly twice the 520,000 daily of 
1941. Demand for kerosene, a lighter 
fuel than distillate, is similarly strong 
and will average about 340,000 barrels 
daily in 1948, up about 12% from 1947 
and comparing with 200,000 barrels 
daily in 1941. 

Gasoline is the petroleum industry’s 
principal product, and demand for it 
has been steadily increasing, reflecting 
use of more automobiles, trucks, trac- 
tors, and buses. At the end of 1947 total 
registrations of motor vehicles exceeded 
37,000,000, having been increased 3,- 
000,000 during 1947. Registrations at 
the end of 1941, last prewar year, were 
slightly short of 35,000,000. Privately 
owned motor vehicle registrations at the 
end of 1947 included approximately 30,- 
500,000 automobiles, 127,000 buses, and 
6.500.000 trucks, while federal, state, 
and municipal governments owned an 
additional 122,000 automobiles, 58,000 
buses, and 270,000 trucks. 

Significantly, from the viewpoint of 
fuel consumption, the largest increases 
in registrations have been shown by 
buses and trucks, both using large quan- 
tities of fuel and oil. Demand for motor 
fuel is estimated at an average of over 
2,400,000 barrels daily in 1948, up about 
6% from 1947 and over 25% above the 
1,900,000 daily of 1941. 

Residual fuel oil includes heavy 
grades used by ships, railroads, electric 
power generating companies, and vari- 
ous industries. 

Consumption will be limited some- 
what in 1948 by availability of supplies, 
and demand is expected to be about the 
same as the 1,450,000 barrels daily of 
1947, which compared with less than 
1,100,000 daily in 1941. 


Expansion Program 


In order to supply the record-break- 
ing demand for petroleum products, 
the industry is vigorously pushing an 
extraordinary expansion program, as 
rapidly as shortages of steel and other 
materials permit, World Oil reports. In 
the United States alone the industry 
is investing over $4 billion in 1947 and 
1948 for modernization and expansion 
of facilities. This $4 billion expansion 
will raise the investment to about $22 
billion within the United States at the 
end of 1948. Theerafter, the industry 
is expected to continue to increase its 
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investment by $2 billion to $3 billion 
per year for several years. 

U. S. oil companies also have ahead 
of them large foreign development pro- 
grams, especially in the Middle East 
and Venezuela and also in the East In- 
dies and elsewhere. The United States 
currently accounts for about two-thirds 
of the world petroleum industry. The 
worldwide investment in the industry 
therefore may be estimated at about 
$27 billion as of the end of 1946, with 
an increase to $32 billion indicated by 
the end of 1948. The large expansion 
scheduled in the U. S. and abroad over 
the next several years apparently will 
raise the total investment in the petro- 
leum industry of the world to $40 bil- 
lion by about 1952. 

The postwar expansion of the indus- 
try has involved increased drilling, con- 
struction of pipe lines, building 
of new refineries, some tanker construc- 
tion, and a limited amount of improve- 
ment and enlargement of marketing fa- 
cilities 

Financing of the new facilities has 
necessitated some borrowing and _ is- 
suing of new stock by oil companies. 
However, the use of such outside money 
has been held to moderate proportions, 
and the industry has been able to pay 
for the major part of its large expan- 
sion out of accumulated and 
comparatively good current earnings. 

The favorable earnings have been 
possible because of the relatively high 
prevailing prices of crude oil and re- 
fined products. At the beginning of 
1948 the average price of crude oil in 
the United States was about $2.61 per 
barrel. That was the highest price since 
1920, when it $3.07. However, 
prices of crude oil and petroleum prod- 
ucts have been increased less than those 
of commodities in general. At the 
ginning of 1948 the wholesale prices of 
all commodities higher than 
in 1926, government indices show, while 


new 


reserves 


was 


be- 


were 63° 


petroleum product prices were only 
7.9% above 1926. 
Heretofore, new facilities most ur- 


gently needed have been pipe lines and 
other forms of transportation for dis- 
tributing the larger volumes of oils 
consumed, with refining and producing 


capacity fairly adequate though little 


above necessary operating rates. Now 
the transportation situation is some- 


what improved, but there is increased 
pressure for additional refining and pro- 
ducing capacity. 

In response, the industry is pushing 
refinery expansion and is drilling new 
wells up to the limits of the availability 
of casing and other materials. Efforts 
were being made in the spring of 1948 
to procure large supplies of steel goods 
through voluntary allocations by steel 
companies under government auspices. 

At the beginning of 1948 it was in- 
dicated that during the year about 35.,- 
000 new wells would be completed in the 
United States, compared with 33,000 in 
1947. After several months had elapsed, 
it was indicated that the original fore- 
casts might be exceeded, and as many 
as 37,000 new wells appeared to be at 
least a possibility. In any event, 
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seemed likely that the well completions 
of 1948 would set a new all-time record 
in U. S. drilling. There were about 
34,000 completions in 1920 and approxi- 
mately 35,000 in 1937. 


Equipment 


Two general types of equipment are 
employed in refineries: low-pressure, 
low-temperature materials for topping, 
rerunning, treating; and high-pres- 
sure, high-temperature types for crack- 
ing (thermal) conditions. Thermal 
cracking employs heavy-duty pumps, 
high-pressure compressors; the plung- 
er-type pump running up to 2000 psig. 
is common in thermal cracking; the 
compressors use from one to four or 
even six stages, pressures running up 
to 2500 psig., although 1000 psig. ‘<s 
usually the maximum. 

Still tubes for thermal processes run 
to %-in. wall thickness, up to 40 ft. 
long, ranging from plain carbon steel 
to 18 per cent Cr-8 per cent Ni alloys, 
the majority being 4-6 Chrome-% per 
cent Moly steel. Each still requires 
200 to 600 such tubes, depending on 
its throughput capacity and its design, 
with a corresponding number of return 
bends, plugs, tube supports. 

For catalytic cracking the require- 
ments are for steels resistant to ero- 
sion by finely divided solids at low 
pressures and normal (8£0-1050° F.) 
temperatures. Erosion is a more im- 
portant item than corrosion, gener- 
ally speaking. The number of tubes is 
equivalent to those required for ther- 
mal cracking. Low-pressure, large- 
capacity blowers are used, one to two 
for each unit, depending on capacity. 
Large-capacity containers or vessels, 
holding several hundred tons of cata- 
lyst, built of steel sheet of around 
44-in. thickness, are employed widely. 
Similar containers which are merely 
huge tanks to hold finely divided solids, 
are used widely to store catalyst. 
Blowers for hoisting catalyst, for burn- 
ing carbon off catalysts in regenerator 
units also are universally used, having 
large capacity at low pressures. 


Waste heat boilers are used, spe- 
cially designed to handle large gas 
volumes at high temperatures of 1000- 
1250° F., to produce steam at high 
temperatures and relatively high pres- 
sures. Heat exchangers include those 
using two liquids or vapors and those 
using vapors and/or solids or liquids 
in exchange relation. Fractionators 
include at least one for each unit, along 
with conventional flash drums, de- 
phlegmators, condensers, etc., etc. 


In the drilling field, obsolescence con- 
tinues a prime factor, as a large num- 


ber of 1875 rotary drilling rigs were 
picked from the scrap pile during the 
war, and put to work long after their 
day of efficient operation had passed. 
Steam rigs continue to sell, but far 
below the prewar total, and Diesel, 
Diesel-electric, and improved gasoline 
and gas engines are filling this power 
supply. Of the 1,800 rotary rigs oper- 
ating in the fall of 1946, two-thirds 
were power rigs, according to Drilling. 
Steam remains strong in the Gulf 
Coastal areas, but even there diese! 
electric rigs are coming to the fore. 


Pipe, casing, and manila rope of pre 
war standards were in short supply in 
1946. A 25-cent per bbl. increase in 
oil has helped make further exploration 
and drilling possible. 

Contractors have been sent to Sout} 
America to drill for major companies, 
emphasizing the active foreign market 


Marketing 


The large motor-fuel and motor-oil 
sales have resulted in the reopening of 
many service stations which were clos- 
ed during the war. In general the trend 
in retail sales is toward the supersta- 
tions which not only offer complete 
automotive service to car and truck 
owners but also in many instances sell 
other commodities and products. 

The 1939 Census of Business reported 
241,858 filling stations in the United 
States, with sales of $2,822,495,000. 
This was a gain of 22.4 per cent in 
number, and 43.4 per cent in sales, over 
1935. There were 231,475 active pro- 
prietors of unincorporated businesses, 
and 235,527 employes who drew $198,- 
934,000 during the year. 

This retail volume was divided as 
follows: 


No. Per cent 

Type of Outlet Outlets of Sales 
Independents ........ . 230,460 88.4 
GE occcncanesevcnsecses 10.291 10.2 
COROT RRIUOD cccccccecesss 1,017 1.3 
GEE 2666 secéeseecesunsede 90 0.1 


In 1939 independents got 88.4 per 
cent of sales; chains, 10.2 per cent; co- 
operatives, 1.3 per cent, and other types 
of outlets, 0.1 per cent. 


Associations 


American Petroleum Institute, 50 W. 
50th St., New York. 

Gasoline Pump Mfrs. Assn., 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. 

National Petroleum Assn., 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National Truck Tank Assn., 120 S. 
LaSalle St., Chicago. 

Natural Gasoline Assn. of America, 
Kennedy Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. 


Munsey 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported stcie 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the *\* 


month period ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 


Allen’s Hand Book of the Oll Industry, 
1270 Commercial Trust Bldg., Philadel- 
phia 2, Pa. Published by H. D. Allen. 
Est. 1922. Controlled. Type page, 7x10. 
Forms close July 
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ABOUT THE 


E OIL WELL DRILLING 


S REVEAL THE FACTS 


INDUSTRY 


e MARKI major MEDIA 
SIZE: $1 BILLION EXPENDITURE 1. DRILLING MAGAZINE 
“ane aa NEW WELLS this year S ok Rae Se 
WHO BUYS? 85% of WELLS DRILLED 3. WORLD OIL 
by CONTRACTORS 4. PETROLEUM ENGINEER 
To SELL the DRILLING MARKET... ONLY ONE magazine offers VERTICAL COVERAGE. 
ONLY ONE magazine ... DRILLING .. . completely covers the $1 BILLION OIL WELL 


DRILLING MARKET. 


ONLY ONE magazine... DRILLING ...is published EXCLUSIVELY for the WORLD-WIDE 


OIL WELL DRILLING INDUSTRY. 


HERE'S PROOF 
DRILLING MAGAZINE reaches more DRILLING CONTRACTORS .. . 85% of the 
BUYERS ...than any other publication. 


DRILLING DRILLING OIL & GAS WORLD OIL PETROLEUM 
CONTRACTORS JOURNAL ENGINEER 
: ; . 1995 1309 1069 491 


All CONTRACTORS — Includes Producing, Pipe Line, Refining and Natural Gasolene 
—NO FIGURES PUBLISHED ON DRILLING CONTRACTORS ONLY. All figures 
based on ABC and CAA audits. 

DRILLING REACHES 34% MORE CONTRACTORS THAN THE OIL & GAS 
JOURNAL, THE NEXT LEADING MAGAZINE IN THIS MARKET 
In the entire Oil Trade Press. only the four listed above reach more than 450 
drilling contracting firms. 


HERE'S PROOF 
that DRILLING MAGAZINE reaches the OLL WELL DRILLING MARKET 
most ECONOMICALLY. 


PORN PR DRILLING — COST PER 100 BUYERS 
\ ' v ‘ > . oon .- e , " ° ea 
IAGAZINE ISX RATE CONTRACTORS OF YOUR EQUIPMENT 
DRILLING $145. 1995 o> a 
OIL & GAS JOURNAL 230. 1309 17. 
WORLD OIL 225. 1069 21. 
PETROLEUM ENGINEER 190. 491 39. 


All Contractors. Only DRILLING MAGAZINE’S total is restricted to DRILLING 
CONTRACTORS exclusively. 
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$39 





DRILLING MAGAZINE also reaches the balance of owners and operators of drilling 
equipment — 1509 TOOL PUSHERS...1110 DRILLING DEPARTMENT MEN with 
the MAJORS...MEN who buy in the OIL WELL DRILLING MARKET ...a total of 
i614 DRILLING MEN at a cost of $3.10 per HUNDRED. 
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$17 $7 


DRILLING is the ONLY magazine that reaches the MAJOR BUYING POWER in 
the OIL. WELL DRILLING INDUSTRY ... and reaches it ECONOMICALLY. 
Wherever you find DRILLING RIGS operating, you'll find DRILLING MAGA- 
ZINE. CHOOSE THE ONE magazine that reaches ALL THE $1 BILLION 


MARKET. For full details wire or write... 
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Chemistry. 


PROCESS 


Analytical 


CHEMICAI INDUSTRIES. ) 


(See 





A. & M. E. Mechanical Catalog and 
Directory. 


(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Bulletin of American Aasn. of Petroleum 


Geviogiats, Box $79, Tulsa 1 Published 
by Amer. Assn. Pet. Geologists. Est. 1917. 
Subscription, $15. Trim size, 6%x9% 
pe page, 44%x7. Published 15th. Forms 
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Composite Catalog 
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Drilling, 1420 Pacific Ave., Dallas 1. Pub- 
lished by Assoc! ated Publishers, Inc. Est 
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Lwency discount 
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Drilling Contractor, 1412 Gulf Ss 
Dallas 1, Texas Published by 
Aesn. of Oilwell Drilling Con- 
Est 1944 Subscription, $1 
Sy4x11%. Type page. 7x10. Pub 
hed t monthly Feb. 16 Forr close 

Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula- 
Rates— 
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Independent Petroleum Association of 
Amcrica Monthly, 706 Thompson Bidg., 
Tulsa 3. Published by Ind. Pet. Assn. 
of America. Est. 1930. Controlled. Trim 
size, 8%x1l1%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
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National Petroleum News, 1213 W. 3rd 
St., Cleveland 1 Published by National 
Petroleum Pub. Co Est. 1909 Subcrip- 
tion, $ Trim siz@ 84x11% Type page, 
x10 Published W ednesday Forms 
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ment on request Agency discounts, 15-1 
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8.410; equipment mfrs. and dealers, 729; 
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pages pro-rata 
Standard red, $75; bleed, 12° 
Ohio Gasoline News, 3134 N. High St., 


Published by Ohio 
‘oO Subscription, $2. 
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Columbus 2, 
Gasoline News 
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int Circulation, 16,735. Rates— 
I Page Col 1 Col 
3 ; $1 $ 58.97 
I 14 ‘ 902.69 
‘ 196.56 7.59 9 42 
Standard red, blue or green, $25 


Oil, The Ollman’s Newspaper, 124 W. 4th 
St Leo An, Published by Miller 
Freemar ublications Est 1945 Con- 
tr a ne, LIxit ype page 
x Put d - se 
rt Agency dis¢ i ] 0 
850 Rate 

rime ge Page 
, : 00 

14 8 
s ' LAG) ’ i 

ra sert 1 

( hed in spr 


@ 


Oil and Gas Journal, 211 S. Cheyenne St., 
! i. 1. For the ! ing, production, re- 
ng, natural ga ne and pipe line divi- 

in of the petreleum industry. Published 
by Petroleum Pub. Co. Est. 1902. Sub- 
pu ‘ lr Size, S\4qxll'g. Type 
page, 7x10 blished Thursday Forms 


civse 2Uu days preceding. Agency dis- 


counts, 15 
Circulation, 22,867; (cross), 23.543. Pro- 
Tr , atura is pipe- 
168 pment mf and supply 
dea ther 1177 Rates 
I es ra Par ‘ Page 
: Tin $145.00 $ 72.50 
on 67.50 
a) ,* tt 
en OF 1/ rT 57.50 
Standar , 1 bleec ) 
Ooi & Gas News, : St.. Mt 
Pianc { bv t troleum 
Publishers Inc. Est ‘ Subscription, 
$5. Trim size, 84x11% Cvpe page, 7x10. 
ed Frida é eK 
ge ints »-2 
g uzes, $ 6G 
$ j 
: » re $20 eed, $12.50 
oi Forum, § Warren St New York 7 
Put hed 1 The O Forum, In Est 
194 Su ! ! $ Trin ne 8%, x 
Ty} pag x10 Put hed 5th 
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Forms close 22nd. Agency discounts, 

15-2. Circulation, 5,083. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $150.00 $110.00 
6 180.00 140.00 95.00 
12 160.00 120.00 80.00 


bleed, 10%. 


Standard red, 35%; 





Oil Marketer, The, 1217 Hudson Bivd. 
Bayonne, N. J. Published by Oildom Pub 
Co. Est. 1929. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
ix16 Type page, 19x15. lublishe 
every other Monday. Forms close 7 days 


preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 

culation, 32,538. Rates 

Times | Page %» Page % Page 
1 $400.00 75. $150.00 
13 350.00 y 130.530 
26 300.00 120.00 





rates on 
eed, 10% 


Regiona Standar 


lor, $60: b 


request. 


co 





Oil Reporter, 712 Cooper Bldg., Denver 
Est lv44 Subscription $4 Trin Size 
844x11\% Type page. 7x10. Published 
every other Friday Forms close wee 
prec \geney ! our »-2 Circula 
tion (Swern), Rates 
Times 1 Page » Page % Page 
l $150.00 $ 85.00 i 36.01 
Lo 105.00 40.00 32.0 
°6 90.00 65.00 30.00 
Color, $40; bleed, $15 


Petroleum Data Book, 700 Irwin-Keasler 
j , P 


B dz Dallas 1 i ished hv Petroleur 
Engineer Pub. Cx Est. 1947. Subscriy 
tion, $15 rrim size, 8%4x11% Ty! 
page ‘x10 Published annually Agency 
discounts 15-0 Circulation (Sworn), 
5.000. Rate l page, $350; 4 pages, $3' 


t 
S$ pages, $275. Standard red, $50 


Petroleo Interamericano. 
(See EXPORTS A IMPORTS. ) 


@® 


Petroleum Engineer, 700 Irwin-Keasler 


Bldg., Dallas 1, Tex Published by 
troleun Engineer Pub. Co. Est 19 
Subscription, $2 crim size 84x11% 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
( se Ist Agency discounts, 15-0. N.I.A 
as, r 2 equest 
Cire t n, 13,068; (gross), 14,035. I 
ducing ) pipe ine, 1.401 refir 
2.314 natural gasolins 795 mfrs 
pp +; others, 692 Rates 
I é Page Pag % | 
¢ ar 140 00 $ 6 
13th insertion in Annual Reference num- 
ber 
Standard red, $40; bleed, $15. 
_—- 
CCA 
Petroleum Equipment, 114 Libert 
New York 6 Published by Petroleum 
Equipment Pub. Co.,_ Inc. Est. 5 
rim ize, 8%4x11% Type page, 
Published quarterly, Jan. Forms < e 
2 th preceding. Agency discounts, 
N.LA.A. report on request. Cireulat 
Jar 1948 11.813; (eross), 12,000, 
ducing drilling and pipe lines f 
refining, 3,840; equipment mfrs. and 
ply companies, 1,262. Rates 
rimes Page \% Page % 
1 ¢ 5 On $71 in = 
4 180.00 107.50 t 
Standard r, 20% 
—_— i; 
{ r) 
CCA, NC 
ee a 
Petroleum Marketer, 6°24 S an 
Ave Chicago 5. Published t . iW 
Co. Est. 1933. Trim size >mxS% e 
page, 4%x6% Published lst F s 
ciose 20t! N.IL.A.A statement or 
est Lure d oul » 15-2 
Cir 948 


14,659; (¢£ 
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CCA 


Petroleum Processing, 1213 W. 3rd St., 
eveland 13 Published by National 
‘etroleum Pub. Co. Est. 1937. Subscrip- 


n, $ Trim size. R4x11%. Type pare 
x10 Published lst Tues Forms close 
th. Agency discounts, 15-1. 
Circulation, Feb 1948, 9,280; (gross), 
10,808. Company executives 1,830; plant 
ers. and foreman, 2,290; chemists, 1,054; 
gineers, 3,541 others, 260 Rates—1 


ge, $250; 6 pages, $225; 12 pages, $200. 


andard red, $50; bleed, 12% 
Petroleum Refiner, 3301 Buffalo Drive, 
Houston 6, Tex. Published by Gulf Pub. 

Est. 1922 Subscription, $2 Trim 
size, 8%4x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 


th. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 


i) 
Circulation, 7.512; (gross), 8,234. Re- 
ng and natural gasoline, 6,091; mfrs 
nd supply 778; others, 661 Rates—1 
$235; 6 pages, $185; 12 pages, $165; 
ge $135 


bleed, $1 


ndard red $35; 


{8 Process Handbook to be issued as 


tion 2 of Sept Petroleun Refiner. 
tes—$200 per standard black and 
t page Forms close July 
Petroleum Register, 794 Stanford Ave., 
Angeles Published by Mona 
er Est 1917 Subscription, $1 
iz 8 x11 Type page, 7x10 
I shed May. Forms close April. Agency 
ints, 15 Circulatior 3,000. Rates 
page, $250; ! page, $150; % page, 
Standard red, $50; bleed, 10%. 
Petroleum Technology, 29 WV. 39th St., 


New York 18. Published by American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers. Est. 1938. Subscription $6. Trim 





6x9. Type page, 4%x7% Published 
ite months from Jan Forms close 
Agency discounts 15-2 Circula- 
9 Rates—3$90 per page 
dard color, $25; bleed, $10. 
Petroleum Transporter. 


(See AUTOMOTIVE. ) 


ap 


Petroleum World, 412 W. 6th St., Los An- 


geles 14. Published by Palmer Puvp- 
lications. Est. 1910. Trim size. 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms 
close 5th Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, April, 1948, 4,616; (gross), 
4.992. Producers, 2,668; refining and sup 
pliers, 1,798; others, 213. Rates—7th or 
13th insertion in Annual Review Number. 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $150.00 $190.00 
7 185.00 110.00 £0.00 
] 160.00 90 00 50.00 
Standard red, 30%; others, 40%; bleed, 
10%. 





Pipe Line News. 1217 Hudson Blvd., 
Bayonne, N J. Published by Oi!'dom Pub 
Co, Est. 1928. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
85gx115. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist 


Furtttis chess ule Verney discounts, .0- 
2. Circulation, 3,061. Rates— 
Times 1 l’age % are 4% Page 
$200.00 $112.50 $ 60.00 
6 150.00 87.50 50.00 
12 125.00 75.00 45.00 
Color, red, $35; bleed, 20%. 


Catalog (Composite Catalog of 
Oi) Refinery Equipment), 3301 Buffalo 
Drive, Houston 6, Tex. Published by Gulf 
Pub, Co. Est. 1930. Controlled. Distribu 
tion in Oil Refining and Natural Gasoline 


Refinery 





Industry. Trim size, 8%xll. Type page, 
7x10 Published annually 17th edition, 
1949 Forms close Feb. 1 Agency dis 
counts »-0 Circulation 

Rate page $250 2 pages ; 
pages, $200; 8 pages, $175; 12 pages, $160 
16 pages, $145; 24 pages, $130 Addi n 
discount for two issues Insert rates } 
pages, $150; 8 pages, $135; 16 pages, $11( 
32 pages, $85 

Color, $50 first page, $20 per succeeding 


sections of 


and $10 


page same color Bleed (on 
4 pages or more), $25 for first 
per succeeding page. 


Recky Mountain Petroleum VYerr Raok, 


712 Cooper Bldg., Denver 2. Est. 1944. Sub- 
scription, $5. ‘'rim size, 84%x11% Type 
page «10 Published annnally Aren: 
discount 15-2 Circulation (Sworn), 
4,000, Kates page, $225; % page, $140; 
1, page, $75. Color, $40; bleed, $15 


Sweet's Catalog File for the Process In- 
dustries, 
(See CHEMICAL PrROcESS INDUSTRIES.) 
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Weekly Derrick, 7 Center St., Oil City, Pa. 
Published by Verrick Pub. Co. Est. 1871. 
Subscription $3. Trim size, 11 %x1l6\. 
Type page, 10x15. Published Thursday. 
Forms close Monday. Agency discounts, 
15-2 Circulation 1,085. Rates—b5c per 
line flat 


@ 


World Oil (formerly The Oil Weekly), 
3301 Buffalo Drive, Houston 6, Tex 
Published by Gulf Pub. Co. Est. 1916 
Subscription, $2. Trim size 84x11% 
Type page, 7x10. Published 25th preced- 
Forms close lst of month prec. date 
except Yearbook Forecast num- 
Jan, 15 Agency discounts 


@ 


ing 

oT issue, 

ber (annual) 
“" 


Circulation, 16,638; (gross), 17,087. Pro- 


ducing and pipe lines, 13,274; manufac- 

turers and supply, 2,311; others, 1,183 

Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
l $300.00 $150.00 75.00 
6 250.00 132.50 75.00 
13 295 00 125.00 66.25 
6 190.00 

Standard red, $60; bleed, $15; combina- 

tion rates with Petroleum RKefiner. 





Sy 


World Petroleum. 2 W. 45th St., New 
York 19. Published by Mona Palmer 
Est 1930 Trim size, 10%x13% Type 


page, 9x12. Published Ist Forms close 


15th. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, 8,323; (gross 9,043. Ex- 
ploration, drilling and production, 3,255 
refining 3,365; transportation 44¢ 
equipment mfrs 823; others, 525. Rates, 
consecutive insertions 
Time i Page % Page Page 
$995 00 $200.00 $175.00 
7 255.00 175.00 140.00 
#123 220.00 140.00 115.00 


Color (red), $50; bleed, lu%®. 

*Seventh insertion on a seven insertion 
contract and the 13th insertion on a 
yearly contract provides for space in the 
Annual Review issue, published July 15 





CANADA 


The Financial Post, Survey of Olls, 481 
University Ave., Toronto 2. Published 


by Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Trim 
size, 6x9 Type nawre 42 x 743 Pub- 
lished annually, Feb. Forms close Dec. 31 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
(Sworn), 4,286; (gross), 4.449% Rate ] 


$100; % page, $55 


bleed, 15%. 


page 
Standard red, $30; 
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Packaging 


(See also Advertising and Merchandising; Paper, Paper Products) 





Packaging is one of our oldest indus- 
But packaging, as we know it 
today, began with the industrial revolu- 


tries 


tion that followed the introduction of 
steam power and electric power. Pack- 
aging, as an industrial science ,is the 


child of mass production and competi- 
tive enterprise that gained momentum 
during the second half of the 19th cen- 
tury, changed buying habits of the 
American people, and American 
living envy 
throughout the world. 


raised 


tandards to a place of 


The cracker-barrel method of packag- 
ing has been replaced by development 
of mechanical methods for producing 
packaging materials, containers, equip 
ment and a method of filling and closing 
the containers so that the output of ar 
industry can be distributed in packages. 
Consumer demand is constantly increas- 
ing for merchandise in packages, which 
assure cleanliness, convenience and 
quality. Responsible for trem- 
endous growth of the packaging field is 
the vision of enterprising manufactur- 
ers who use a printed package as a 
device with which to protect and ad 
vertise their products in a competitive 
market. 


also 


Packaging to one person means an en- 
tirely different thing from what it does 
to another. One company may have a 
packaging problem in delivering a 
half dram of rare perfume for use in 
a lady’s boudoir. Another may think 
of packaging in terms of creating o1 
bracing a piece of heavy machinery. 
The two have little in common but both 
are concerning with packaging. Packag- 
ing, obviously, is not an end in itself 
to an end. 


it is a means 


The packaging market is made up of 
roughly 44 industries which cover prac- 
tically all major lines of products that 
are bought either by consumers or man- 
ufacturers. The machinery that is util- 
ized for packaging one type of material 
in one field can be adapted to a product 
and an industry which are entirely dif- 
ferent. In this case, the machine per- 
forms a function and finds a market in 
many diverse industries. The market is 
present because the packaging function 
is similar. 


The most authoritative estimate of 
the over-all size of packaging is the 
Department of Commerce report (June 
1947) that in value of all materials and 
services it now amounts to $5 billion 
a year. Thus, if it could be considered 
as a separate industry it would rank as 
one of the largest in the country—big- 
ger than steel, bigger than the automo- 
bile industry at its 1939 level ($4 bil- 
lion). 


According to estimates of 1947 pro- 
duction by the Committee for Economic 
Development, the value of paper and 
paperboard products used in packaging 
alone is over a billion dollars. Conver- 
sion of paperboard into containers and 
boxes adds another half-billion. Metal 
cans amount to more than half a bil- 
lion dollars a year, while glass contain- 
ers and specialty paper products (in- 
cluding bags) are around a quarter-bil- 
lion each. 


The manufacture of packages ac- 
counts for an impressive percentage of 
the nation’s total volume of business. 
It is big business. Yet this volume is 
but an extremely small proportion of 


the dollar volume accounted for by 
the products which are packaged. 

Recent figures from one large pack 
age manufacturer indicate that it 
packages alone took 20% of the nation’ 
consumer goods in dollar volume ti 
market. It seems safe to assume that 
70% of the nation’s total consume: 
business is influenced or touched in som: 
way by the package business. 

While packaging reflects to some e> 
tent the fluctuations of the general 
business level, packaging is evolution- 
ary. Since the cracker-barrel days of 
a generation ago packaging year-by- 
year has been extended to more and 
more products. This process is 
tinuing at an accelerated pace. 


con- 


An outstanding current example is 
the trend—more like a landslide—to- 
ward pre-packaging of meats and pro- 
duce for self-service sale in food 
markets. Development of functionally 
correct packages and open-top re- 
frigerated display cases is rapidly 
eliminating the last two service coun- 
ters in the modern food store—cutting 


waste, lowering overhead, increasing 


profits and boosting volume through 
the distinct customer preference for 
packaged goods that tell their own 


sales story. In these stores, every item 
sold now comes in a prepared package. 
The evolution is complete. 

For both meats and produce the 
standard package is a low tray of pa- 
per-board with an overwrap of cello- 
phane or other transparent film and a 
heat-sealed label. Automatic machines 
frequently are used for wrapping and 
sealing. Meat and produce together ac- 
count for nearly $6 billion of annual 
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HERE’S COMPLETE COVERAGE FOR 
THE PACKAGING FIELD 


12,352 NET PAID ABC CIRCULATION 
As of December 31, 1947 
Renewal Rate 73.44% 








The Packaging Field: The packaging field is made 
up of manufacturers in every industry who have prod- 
ucts to be conveyed to the consumers or users. These 
users may be manufacturing companies that buy from 
other manufacturers or they may be the consumer 
commonly known as the general public. The packaging 
field has been expanding for 100 years and the interest 
in both the merchandising, productive and utility fea- 
tures of packages was never at a higher point than it 
is at present. 





QD sce eS Ber 


AUDIT BUREAU 
OF CIRCULATIONS 


The U. S. Department of Commerce says that packag- 
ing is a $5,000,000,000 business covering designing, 
testing, production, shipping and merchandising. A 
wide variety of materials are utilized including glass, 
tin, aluminum, cellophane, paper, boxboard, steel and 
plastics. 


MEMBER 
ASSOCIATED 


Wy 


BUSINESS PAPERS 


covers new developments in materials, methods and 
production. It covers the news of the field. 


How Modern Packaging Is Unique: Modern 





348 


Packaging approaches the packaging field from 
a horizontal point of view. Since pack- 

aging is the common interest of our 

readers, all phases of pack- 

aging are covered. 


It reflects trends in package design and merchandising. 
Modern Packaging was the first magazine to include 
tipons of actual samples of materials or packages on 
the editorial and advertising pages so that the reader 
can feel as well as see the actual material. Modern 





Modern Packag- 
ing also 


Packaging is also a practical shop manual for all phases 
of packaging operations. 


The Modern Packaging Encyclopedia is the only reference book which 
covers all phases of packaging. It is published once a year and the 
subscription price is $6.50. 


It contains 20 chapters of packaging know-how plus the Directories 
of the Packaging Field which tell where to buy. It covers the packag- 
ing market, new packages, package structure, design of the surface, 
legal aspects, packaging papers, materials, adhesives, plastics, cartons, 
bags, envelopes, labels, seals, tags, cans, tubes, glass containers, . 
decorative packaging, production line and merchandising display. 





Modern Packaging Encyclopedia is |,200 pages and is the only refer- 
ence book of its kind in the world. Include the Modern Packaging 
Encyclopedia in the budget for year ‘round coverage of the pack- 
aging field. 


7, | 
ere MUU x BRESKIN PUBLICATIONS 
P ackaging— 122 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
CHICAGO @ CLEVELAND e@ LOS ANGELES 
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THE RAW MATERIALS OF PACKAGING 






PAPER & PAPERBOARD (tons) 


12,036,421 





Uicliclim claclel ailelsMmiclameli Mm ti ty 


19,278,000 





22,000,000 






21,000,000 











Unbleached kraft paper (tons) 


1,290,900 





1,775,000 


1,900,000 2,000,000 





Waxed paper (tons) 


Paperboard (includes container 
board, folding boxboard, setup 
boxboard—tons) 





CELLOPHANE (Ibs.) 


METALS 


Tin & terne plate (hot dipped & 
electrolytic—tons) 


Aluminum foil (!bs.) 

Lead (tons) 

Copper & brass (tons) 
RUBBER (natural & synthetic—long tons) 
ADHESIVES (Ibs.) 
INKS (Ibs) : 
PLASTIC MOLDING MATERIALS (Ibs.) 


Acetate sheet & film (ibs.) 


770,000 
190,000,000 
290,000,000 
107,750,000 
8,000,000 


304,000 


360,000 


360,000 440,000 





6,000,000 


100,000,000 


8,500,000 


9,250,000 Increase 





125,000,000 


137,500,000 143,750,000 





2,738,581 


~ 20,000,000 


2,709,561 


Probable 


3,550,000 : 
increase 





40,000,000 


50,000,000 Increase 





633,000 


648,500 


——4 


925,000 


1,050,000 1,000,000 





1,155,000 


1,000,000+ Same 





1,039,296 


1,050,000 900,000 





317,000,000 


Same 


335,000,000 





~ 336,482,000 


359,000,000 Same 





~ 375,000,000 


443,000,000 540,000,000 





15,147,000 








14,874,000* 20,000,000 














retail sales; if package cost is esti- a substitute—has proved to be the 
mated, conservatively, at 1 per cent best package. Paper in combination 
of retail price, s apparent that this with other protective materials such 
means to producers of trays, cello- as aluminum foil, cellophane, glassine, 
phane, labels and machinery at least waxes and synthetic resins has demon- 
$60 million yearly of new business. strated new packaging utility, and 
As soon as can makers once more thus has a bright future in the flexible 
were allowed to supply cans to brew- Package field. 
ers, the glass industry brought out its A notable 1947 development is the 
long-heralded lightweight, “one-trip” introduction of the first successful 
bottle, requiring no deposit and no re- fiexible vacuum package. Combina- 
turn and thus for the first time match- tions of various materials—including 
ing the can on the convenience score. paper, foil and plastic films to pro- 
Since beer in the no-return bottle can duce a non-permeable sheet, when 
be sold for about one cent less than sealed around the product in a new 
beer in cans, the bottle seems to have vacuum machine, produce an entirely 
an edge in this field at the moment. new type of package for products 


Paper containers have not been able 
to hold all the gains they made during 
war-time shortages of other materials, 
but they promise to retain at least a 
plastics are coming into their own in 
of them. For some products, the 
can or paper adopted as 


cost. 


part 


fibre carton There 
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ing, apparently 


are 


now 


which benefit by vacuum or gas pack- 
at considerably lower 


Ater some war-time misapplications, 
the packaging field in both molded and 
sheet form, but particularly the latter. 
available 


fully auto- 


matic 
transparent 
low cost. 


terials 
ately after the war, figures in man) 
important 
particularly in the 
cigarette fields. 


can turn out 


high speed and 


which 
at 


machines 
be xes 


Aluminum foil, one of the first ma 
abundantly available immedi 


developments 
ana 


packaging 
frozen foods 


Closures 


Production of commercial metal an 


plastic caps during 1947 amounted 

11.0 billion units, according to the Bi 
reau 
Commerce. 
1946 total of 15.1 billion units. The d: 
cline was principally in metal caps f 
food containers, and 2.2 billion plast 
also decreased. The 1947 total consist 
of 5.7 billion metal caps for food co! 
tainers, 3.1 billion metal caps for no 
food 


caps for non-food containers. This co 


Department « 
27% below tl 


the Census, 


This 


of 


was 


containers, although other typ 
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| 
For 58 years the FIRST 
advertising medium for 
suppliers to manufacturers 


of paperboard packages 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations (ABC) 
and Associated Business Papers, Inc. (ABP) 


a 

1 
| 
\ 


i 
EDITORIAL CONTENT 


SHEARS editorial program provides the paper 
package industries with complete news coverage 


on activities of key personnel throughout the 
country. it presents short. concise easy-to-read 


accounts of headline news in the setup paper 


box, folding carton and corrugated and _ solid 
fibre shipping container industries. SHEARS’ 
readers get spot news pictures, taken by 
SHEARS’ cameramen, not only of industry con- 
ventions and meetings, but also of new packag- 
ing design and manulacturing techniques, almost 
as soon as they are developed. Several ol 
SHEARS’ present editors have been attending 
industry gatherings for the magazine for more 
than thirty years. Such close associations with 
the members of the various branches of the 
paper package industry increase the value of 
SHEARS’ interpretation of industry, govern- 
mental and personal news. 


CIRCULATION 


SHEARS’ readers are manufacturers of folding 
cartons, corrugated and solid fibre shipping con- 


tainers, setup boxes, transparent boxes, fibre 
eans and tubes. Paid subscriptions are obtained 
through use of direct mail sent to lists of manu- 
facturers of various types of paperboard pack- 
ages. The acceptance of SHEARS is shown by 
a voluntary renewal rate consistently between 
$5 and 90 percent. (87.3050 on the December 
31. 1947 ABC statement), one of the largest re- 
newal percentages of any publications in the 


world. 


MARKET 


Though many years established, World War II 
vave a tremendous impetus to the already 
rapidly moving paper package business, since it 
cut off tin and other critical packaging materials. 
Now operating at more than double pre-war 
capacity, here is a rich market for manufac- 
turers of paperboard, adhesives, boxmaking ma- 
chinery, ink, printing equipment, tape and other 
supplies for the industry. SHEARS reaches 
manufacturers of Setup Paper Boxes, Folding 
Cartons. Fibre Containers, Paper Cans and 
Tubes. 


shears 


Published By The HAYWOOD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Also Publishers of PACKAGING PARADE 


360 N. Michigan Ave. + DEarborn 2-6803 + Chicago 1, III. 


210 Fifth Ave. + Murray Hill 
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pares with 1946 output of 8.3 billion 
metal caps for food containers, 4.2 bil- 
lion metal caps for non-food containers, 
and 2.6 billion plastic caps for non-food 
containers 


January, with production of 1.3 bil- 
lion closures, was the month of 
1947 and the only month above the level 
of most months of 1946, After January, 
output gradually declined reaching the 
for the in July. 


best 


lowest point veal 


Crown production during 1947 


amounted to 331.3 million gross. This 
was 14 above the 1946 total of 285.8 
miuion gross and the highest output 
recorded ince this survey began in 
1943. The increase was entirely due té 
crowns for beverage containers; other 
types continued the decline that began 
five years ago. The 1947 total included 
$30.1 million gross of beverage crowns 
and only 1.2 million gross of the other 
type During 1946, beverage crowns 
also accounted for almost the entire 
year’s output; only 1.8 million gross 
were of othe type 


299 


October 1947, with production of 32.$ 
million gross, was the best month of the 
year and the peak month since the war’s 
end. October was also the best month 
of the previous year; production then 
reached 28.9 million units. 


Associations 

Can Mfrs. Institute, 60 E. 42nd St., 
New York. 

Cup and Container Institute, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York. 

Folding Paper Box Assn. of Amer- 
ica, 134 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. 

Glass Container Mfrs. Institute, 250 
Park Ave., New York. 

National Fibre Can and Tube Assn., 
41 E. 42nd St., New York. 


National Fibre Mfrs. Institute, 250 
Park Ave., New York. 

Packaging Institute, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York. 

Packaging Machinery Mfrs. Insti- 
tute, 342 Madison Ave., New York. 


Textile Bag Mfrs. Assn., 100 N. La 
Salle St., Chicago. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 


light face. 


San 
Trade 
Trim 
Pub- 
Agency 
request. 


ran 


Packaging, 210 Missi ippi St 
‘ } Published by Pacific 
Papers Est. 1940 Controlled 
size, 8%x11%. Type page. 7x10 
ished Ist Forn losé 10th 
discounts, 0-2. N.1LA.A. report on 


; 


‘ I ition 4,000 Rate 


Times % Page 
l $220.00 $150.00 
6 185.00 115.00 

12 150.00 100.00 

Standard red, $45; b 10% 


© 


Modern Packaging, 122 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. Published by Modern Packaging 
Corp Est 27 Subscriptior $5. Trim 
P P Pub- 
LA.A 


unts 


Ly Page 
$105.00 
85.00 
65.00 


1 Page 


eed 


iat ‘x1 
d 15tl Forn close 10th N 
Agency disc 


14,101, 
mirs 


ye 


Modern Packaging Encyclopedia for 1949, 
formerly Packaging Catalog, 122 E. 42nd 
St.. New York 17. Published bv Packag- 


it ( rt 19°99 Ss cript 
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Unless otherwise stated, circulction figures shown are for the six-month period 
month period ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 


6.50 Trin ze, 814 x Type page 
Published Sept. Forms close April 
Ag discount 15-0 
Cire itior 1946-47 edition, 8,003; 
(gr 8.882. Food mfr 854; pharma- 
‘ ‘ 69 hardware, 742; paper prod- 
ict 1.472; packages and machinery, 805 
ther 135 Rate 4% page $115 Li, 
pa : ’ l page $300 2 page S090 
+ page A 10 6 pages $1,575 
~ vy 1 $70: 1 d. $30 


Packaging Catalog. See Modern Packag- 


ing Encyclopedia for 1948 


Packaging Parade, 360 N. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago 1. Published by Haywood Pub 
Co. Est. 1933. Trim size, 10%x13%. 
Type page. 9%x12 Published 15th 
Forn close Ott Agency discounts 
2 Circulatior Feb., 1948, 10,939; 
(gross) 12.073. Food products 1,040 
t good drug chemicals, 1,988; ap 
pliances ind part 1,06 brewers and 
distillers, 843; others, 2,968 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
ealL 0 £175.00 $1900.00 
‘ } 155.00 95.00 
10.00 140.00 80.00 
ird red, oranges vellow, green or 
! e, $65 ) 2 
’ lif lata ¢ page 44] 


Packaging Systems Magazine, 32 Warren 

Sf a imbi S oO Published bv Svstems 

’ shing Ine Est 1948 Trim size 

S44 x1 Type page 7x10 Published 

+} Forn clogs Se) Arency dis 
ints 2 Rat 

rime 1 Page \% Page Page 

3 10 uf S| oo oo 

15. 00 11 00 70.00 

1980.00 105.00 ‘ of 
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American Box Maker, 111 W. Washington 
St., Chicago 2, lll. Published by Howard 


Pub. Co. Est. 1910. Controlled. Type 

page, 74x10. Published 7th. Forms close 

28th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 

(Sworn), 2,790. KRates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 556.00 3 38.00 
6 90.00 50.00 34.00 
12 85.00 47.50 32.50 


Standard color (red), $15; bleed, 10%. 


- © 


Fibre Containers, 228 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago Published by Board Products 
Pub. Co Est. 1916. Subscription, $3.5v 
Trim size, ¥9xlzZ. Type page, 7%x1lvU%. 
Published 22nd. Forms close 25th. 
N.LA.A. statement on request. Agency 
discounts, 13-2 

Circulation, 1,921; (gross), 2.483. Pa 
perboard mills, 483 mfrs., 557; others, 
Soo Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page \% Page 


$145.00 $100.00 $ 60.00 


H 115.00 R000 45.00 
l 45 00 65.00 38.00 
Standard red, $35: bleed 5% 
—_—_— 
The Glass Packer, 55 W. 42nd St.. New 
York 18. Published by Ogden Pub. Co 
Est. 1921. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 
lSth Agency discounts. none 
Circulation, Sept 1947, 5,695; (gross) 
7.006. Food mfr 09 drugs, cosmetics 
ind chemica 1,907 quor bottlers, 601 
others 11 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $°°0.00 $125.00 $ 90.0 
Hh ) oo 1109.00 RO OO 
12 18 oo 100.00 70.00 
i or rat on request 


Bleed rate, $15 


Official Container Directory and Package 
Advertiser, 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 1 


Est. 1914. Subscription, $3 per copy. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10%. Published 
May 15th and Nov. 15th. Forms close 


15th preceding. N.I1.A.A. statement on re- 


quest \genev discounts, 13-2. Circula- 

tion, 2,479. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
] $130 no $ 90.00 $ 5? 0 
° 100.00 70.00 40.00 

Standard red, $35; bleed, 5%. 


@® 





Shears, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
a Published by Haywood Pub. Co 
Est. 1892 For paper box manufacturers 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8% x11% 
Type page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms 
close 5th Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 2,245; (gross), Be 
plants, 1,668; machinery s98; 19 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 3120.00 $ 80.00 $ 40.00 
6 108.00 76.00 40.00 
12 100.00 70.00 38.00 
Standard red, orange, yellow, green 
blue, 5 leed. 15% 


$15: b 
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PACKAGING 





The NEWS Magazine of 
the Packaging Field 


% MARKET 
PACKAGING PARADE is edited to fit the business 


needs of men concerned with the packaging opera- 
tions that enter into production, design, merchan- 
dising, protection and shipping of America’s prod- 
ucts—the men who are the final buying authority 
in the purchase of all types of packages, packaging 
machinery, and all of the many other services and 
materials that go into proper packaging. These men 
are constantly turning to PACKAGING PARADE to 
keep apace with new trends, new packages, better 
ways to do old jobs or a more effective way to sell 
their products. 


% CIRCULATION 
Percentagewise, PACKAGING PARADE circulation 


covers those plants which the United States Cen- 
sus of Manufacturers lists as doing 75% or more 
of the business done in their respective fields. This 
selective coverage enables you to reach the men with 
buying authority in the leading companies pack- 
aging— 


Food Paints and Lubricants Miscellaneous Indus- 


Toilet Goods 
Drugs and Chemicals 
Appliances and Parts 
Wineries, Breweries lebacca and Tobacco 

and Distilleries Products Goods, etc. 


Hardware Specialties tries. such as Jew- 


rextile Products : : , 
erly, Toys, Sporting 


With less than 2 of its circulation outside of the United 
States, with less than 10° of its circulations going to com- 
petitive suppliers, you reach a maximum of potential buyers 


for each advertising dollar spent in PACKAGING PARADE. 


The three major considerations in selecting and 
maintaining PACKAGING PARADE readership are: 
|. Volume of purchases of packaging supplies and 
equipment by companies; 2. Selection of the indi- 
vidual or individuals in charge of packaging opera- 
tions and the purchase of packaging equipment 
ind materials in a company; 3. Frequent reader 
heeks to ensure that the editorial content of the 
sublication meets the needs of package buyers. 


Names are added or removed every day as personnel 
hanges take place or new fields open up. A care- 
ul circulation procedure assures the advertisers of 
eaching all the worthwhile users of packaging 
quipment, materials or supplies every month. 
\udited circulation (CCA) guarantees the accuracy 
{ circulation reports. 
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% ADVERTISING 


Advertisers are leaders in their respective fields who use the 
pages of PACKAGING PARADE to concentrate their story 
on worthwhile companies who need their product and who 
buy in volume. The effectiveness of PACKAGING PARADE 
is shown by a steady increase in advertising volume both 
from new advertisers and increased schedules from = old 


advertisers. 


The newspaper makeup carried into a 10x13 saddle-stitehed 
magazine allows great flexibility in makeup. It gives the 
advertisers much higher normal visibility than is possible 
in the traditional trade paper plus fine reproduction often 
necessary to effectively illustrate packages or materials. By 
interspersing news and stories from cover to cover even the 
smallest ad enjoys high reader traffic by being framed by 
live editorial material. 


PACKAGING PARADE’S enlarged full page size offers you 
ample space to effectively tell the most detailed story or to 
dominate and stop readers with the effectiveness of a_bill- 
board. 


Using PACKAGING PARADE alone or in combination you 
can make a tremendous impact on this multi-billion dollar 
market. PACKAGING PARADE is a MUST to any advertiser 


who would effectively cover the packaging market. 


For Further Information Consult Your Nearest Representative 


UKAGING PARA 


The NEWS magazine of the packaging field is published monthly by 
the Haywood Publishing Company, also publisher of SHEARS. 





360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill ° Dearborn 6803 
101 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. ° Murray Hill 3-5294 
48617 Hazel Ave., Philadelphia 43, Pa ° Sherwood 7-8394 
816 W Fifth St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. ° Mutual 8335 
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Paint and Varnish 


(See also Chemical Process Industries) 








Sales of 680 manufacturers account- 
ing for 90 per cent of production of 
paint, varnish, lacquer and filler were 


$1.038.575.000 in 1947, a gain of 30.7% 


over 1946. A considerable part of the 

gain was due to higher prices. 
Industrial sales in 1947 took 36.5% 

of total production. This was the same 


ratio as in 1946, but it compared with 
28.4% in 1939, the last census year. 
Sales of lacquer reported by 158 man 
of the 
industry’s output amounted to 69,3559,- 
valued at $121,605,000. This 
the same amount 1946, 
of $15 in value. 
Production of lacquers was divided as 
in 1947: Clear lacquers, 17,509, 
000 gallons, $32,393,000; pigmented lac- 
19,112,000 gallons, $54,338,000; 
..158.000 gallons, 
29,560,000 


ufacturers accounting for 84% 
000 gallons, 
was about as in 


but a million 


rain 
follow 


quet 5» 
and dopes, $5, 
thinners, 
$29,865,000, 


012,000; gallons, 


Paints are used not only for decor- 


ative purposes, but for many utill- 


tarian ends. Anti-corrosion paints, 
made of red lead, among other bases, 
protect steel buildings. Anti-fouling 


some othe. 
poisonous ingredient, is the 
hulls of ships. Metallic paints contain 
powdered metals or alloys. Luminous 


paint, containing arsenic or 


used on 


paint contal phosphorescent sulph- 
ides, such a calcium, barium and 
strontium, which are mixed with gum 


arabic or g dammar varnishe 


itm” 


Bronze and aluminum paints on radi 
itor reduce heating value as much as 
0°, according to recent studie W hits 
enamel or zine add 1 while no luste 
green enamel cuts heat about 4° 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
1,166 manufacturers of paints, var- 
nishes and lacquers in 1939, with prod- 
icts valued at $434,961,000, a decline 
if 4.2 per cent from 1937. The value 
added by manufacture, $189,390,000, 
was the same as in the previous census 
year 

In 1939, the industry had 30,889 


wage earners with a payroll of $49,- 


388,000. Engaged in manufacturing 
were 22.334: distribution, 8,095; con- 


166: other activities, 294. In 


addition, there were 1,439 salaried offi- 

and 5,826 emplo the 
total of salaries and wages ng $70, 
395,000. 

The of materials and supplies 
was $245,571,000, follows: 
Materials, containers supplies, 
$241,439,000; fuel, $1,854,000;  pur- 


chased electric energy, $2,137,000; con- 


struction, 


. 
cers salaried ves, 


cost 
div ide d as 
and 


tract work, $142,000 Horsepower of 
prime movers was 25,261. 
Production in 1959 was bre ker ow? 
t est naior i ca ons: Pai S 
£192 066,001 Val } $64,672,000 
i ait < 5S :.' ) tro 
{ I Kilt 1 





enamels, $75,958,000; fillers, $1,655,000; 
putty, $3,811,000; bleached shellac, $3,- 
165.000. 

as 


Paint divided 


follows: 


production was 


Pounds Value 


Thousands) 
Water paints and calci- 
mines, dry or paste. .151.215 $ 8,005 
Plastic paints 11,960 g28 
Paints in paste form 254,409 26,132 
Ready-mixed and semi 
DOGG PEERED cccccces . ..107,859 158,003 


Manufacturers and their output are 
divided as follows by states: 


No. of Value 
Est $(0u0) 
Kentucky 24 9,218 
Louisiana 3 2. O84 
Maryland y 3,838 
Massachusetts i 11,705 
Michiga: 62 38,276 
Minnesota 23 4,316 
Missouri ‘i 14,999 
Nebraska t 234 
New Jersey 101 63,585 
New Yorl 168 $9,464 
North Carolina 4 290 
ete 10 $9,858 
Oregon 1( 1,186 
Pennsylvania $8 37,090 
South Carolina $ 
Tennessee ; 3,279 
rexas 2 4.45 
Virginia 1,420 
Washingtor 16 1,520 
West Virginia i 27 
Wisconsir 21 12,089 
ither of 971 
uF 424.9 
*Alabama Ari laware l 
a Main: 1; M ppi, 2; I 
lahon i 4 | a 
S th |! rt l Ut m 
The 1939 census also reported 9 
establishments devoted to manufacture 


f colors and pigments. They had prod- 
icts valued at $83,886,000, about the 
1937. Value added by man- 
$40,498,000; ‘ 


same as in 
ifacture 


f prime 


was horsepowér 


movers, 28,504; number of 


wage earners in manufacturing, 5,839; 
pavroll, $8,114,000. The cost of mate- 


rials, supplies, containers, fuel, pur- 


hased electric and contract 


energy 
work was $43,388,000. 


representing 8&7 


Establishments 
cent of the output of thes 


pel 


two 


groups 





of manufacturers spent $8,309,000 for 
plant and equipment in 1939. Expendi- 
tures for new machinery and operating 
equipment accounted for the major 
share, $5,461,000. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 46 manufacturers of wallpaper 
with products worth $24,954,000, a loss 
of 6.8 per cent from 1937. This indus- 
try, however, profited with paint manu- 
facturers from the building boom of 
1940 and 1941. 


Distribution 


The 1939 Census of Business found 
934 wholesalers of paints and var- 
nishes, with sales of $80,142,000, 20.8 
per cent above 1935. In addition to 
these distributors of more or less con- 
ventional! type, the census reported 364 
sales branches operated by manufac- 
turers primarily for disposal of their 
products. Sales were $190,997,000, a 
gain of 13.6 per cent over 1935. 

There were 8,480 paint, glass and 
wallpaper stores in 1939, with sales of 


$152,673,000, a gain of 20.2 per cent 
over 1935. 
Associations 

American Bleached Shellac Mfrs. 
Assn., 65 Pine St., . ew York. 

Lead Industries Assn., 420 Lexing- 


ton Ave., New York. 

National Paint Salesmen’s Assn., 
2300 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

National Paint Dealers & Distribu- 
tors Assn., 150 Williams St., New York. 

National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Assn., 1500 Rhode Island Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

National Wallpaper Wholesalers’ 
Assn., 1500 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

Painting and Decorating Contractors 
of America, Brown Bldg., Philadelphia 

Wallpaper Institute, Madison 
Ave., New York. 


100 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements. 


light face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 


ay 


American Paint and Oil Dealer, 3713 
Was t t St. Lou 8. Published 
Amer ’ t rr Est 1908 
Whole Lier ind retailers of paint and 
dus size 8% x11% 
x I hed Sth nreced- 
I Agency discounts, 
( r F 18, 24,613; (ross) 
26.115. | retailer nd 
t i mer ind 
! Rt 

re 4 ar 

x : in 

é ) 100.00 


@ @ 





American Paint Journal, 3713 Washing- 
ton Ave St. Lou 8. ublished by Amer 
ican Paint Journal Co Est. 1916. For 
paint and varnish and lacquer mfrs 
their chemists and production men 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 5%x8. Type 
page, 4%x6%. Published Monday. Forms 
Thursday Agency discounts, 15-( 
Cin tion, 3.323; (gross), 3.746. Mar 
‘ ire? 1,380 iperintendent ir 
t m t t whole i r ’ T 
ma rial mfr { other SOS Rate 
. ge uwes. $ 
S n. bi 
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PAINT AND VARNISH 





Gy Times 1 Page % Page 
PLLA 1 $440.00 $220.00 
American Painter and Decorator, 3713 2 390.00 


Washington Ave., St. Louis, 8. Published " 

by American Paint Journal Co. Est. 1924. Standard color, $80. 

Trim size, 5%x8. Type pages, 45x6%. emenjen 

Published Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency Nawal Stores Review, 624 


4 Page 
$120.00 
115.00 
110.00 


Gravier St., 


discounts, 15-0. N.LA.A. statement on New Orleans 12, La. Published by H. L 


equest Peace l’ublications kest SYU Subserip 
Circulation, Feb. 1948, 67,080; (gross), tion, $5 Type page, 7x10 Published 
68,331. Painting, paperhanging and dex weekly Display advertising only in 
rating contractors, 62,895; interior dec Monthly Feature edition, 4th Sat. each 
rators, 1,727; boss painters, 2,465; other month Forms close 20th prec Agency 
18 Rates discounts 15-2 Circulation (Sworn), 
rimes Pare Page % Pace 2,175. Rates— 
l $350.00 $185.00 $120.00 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
é 325.00 170.00 110.00 l $150.00 : 2 50 $ 45.50 
0 300.00 160.00 100.00 6 l 25.00 68 75 38.00 
tandard red, $85; bleed, $35 12 100.00 55.00 30.25 





Standard color, $35; bleed, 10%. 
Chemical & Engineering News. 2 a ——E 


(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES. ) Paint Industry Magazine, The, 1524 
$$ — —— — Chestnut St., Philadelphia 2, Published 
Industrial & Engineering Chemistry. by G. B. Heckel. Jr. Est. 1885 Sub- 

(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) scription, $3. Type pase, 7% x10% 


Pubiished z5th. Forms 
Avenevy discounts, 15-2. 
Industrial Finishing. 1,000. Rates— 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 





fimes 1 Page % Page 

4 re r ter 1 $ 98.00 $ 55.00 
Maintenance & Painting, Bond Bidg., 6 82.00 45.00 
Washington 5, D. C. Published by Hobart 12 75.00 42.00 


Pub. Co. Est. 1944. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished monthly, July through Dec.; semi- 











close 15th. 
Circulation, 


% Page 
$ 30.00 
24.00 
23.00 


Color and bleed rates on application. 


monthly, Jan. throuch June. Forms close - : = ae - Sinema 
3 days preceding. Agency discounts, "aint and Varnish Production Manager, 
15-2. Circulation, 3,000. Rates— Mills Bidg., Washington 6, D. C. Est. 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 1928 Subscription, $3 Published lst. 
1 $165.00 $ 95.00 $ 52.50 Forms close 15th. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
6 140.00 75.00 40.00 page. 7x10. Agency discounts, 10-5. Cir- 
12 130.00 70.00 37.50 culation, 1,146. Rates 
18 115.00 60.00 32.50 . . In Ie 2 or 
Standard red, blue, green, orange and Times 1 Page se Page % Page 
purple, $25. l $ 90.00 $ 55.00 $ 33.00 
6 85.00 50.00 31.00 
— - 12 80.00 45.00 28.00 


National Paint Bulletin, Bond Bildg., Standard red, yellow or 
Washington 5, D. C. Published by Hobart bleed, 10% 


blue, $15; 








| Subscription, $3 
m size, 9x12. Type size, 74x10. Pub- inet 
hed 15t) Forms lose 5th Agency Painter and Decorator, 217 N. 6th St., 
counts, 10-2. Circulation, 1.339. Rates— Lafayette, Ind Published by Brother- 
, hood of Painters, Decorators and Paper- 
mes age ™» Page > > 7 DOF o 
— , . - ae € 45 &¢ - bay oy hangers of America. Est. 1887. Sub- 
” 67 50 "ge ey on 00 scription, $1. Trim size, 7x10 Type 
60.00 3.75 18.75 page. 5%x8. Published lst. Forms close 
indard color, $15; b eed, $15 seis 15th Agency discounts 15-0. Circula- 
: Bien : — ws tion (Swern), 145,300. Rates— 
: Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
al hang 3 Dicti ry. P O. Box 173, 1 $300.00 $160.00 $ 85.00 
Vashington, Cc. | ished by Stewart 6 275.00 140.00 80.00 
arch Laboratory) est 1940 Sub- 1? 50.00 120.00 == 0G 
ption, $7.50. Type page, 4x7. Pub- teat “ 
d biennially July 1949 Forms Color rates on request. 
se May 1. Agency discounts, 10-2. Cir- on 
tion, 3,000 Rate l page $200 ’ 


rhe 
oo 


Paint Logic, 103 E. 125th St. 


_—_— 
CCAl 35. Published by Paint Deal 


, New York 
ers Associa- 


tion, Ine Est 1928 Controlled Trim 

National Painters Magazine, 59 John St., size, 6%x10. Type page, 5%x8%. Pub- 
New York 7. Published by Schnell Pub. lished monthly except July and Dec. 
Ine Eet 1874 Trim size, 8x11. Forms close 4 weeks preceding. Agency 


page, 7x10 Published 15th Dec discounts 15-0 Circulation, 


July issues combined with Jan. and 3.584; (gross), 4,280, Rates 
Forms close lst. Agency discounts 


Times 1 Page 1% Page 

reculation, Mar., 1948, 58,834; (gross) 1 $120.00 $ 85 00 
50.722. Painting and decorating contrac- 105 00 £0.00 
50,260; wholesalers, 3,385; salesmen, ? 99.00 69.00 
lumber dealers, 1,683; others, 774 January Buyers’ Guide Iss 
ites— $150; % page, $90; % page, 
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May, 1947, 


% Page 
$ 50.00 
45.00 
42.50 


ue—l page, 
$50. 


Paint, Oil & Chemical Review, 537 5S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 56. Published by 
Trade Review Cu Est. 1883. For the 
paint, varnish and lacquer manufac- 
turing industry Subscription, $3. Trim 
size-S%x1ll%. Type puge, 7x10. Published 
every other Thursday Forms close 10 
days preceding. N.1A.A. statement on 
request. Agency discounts 15-" 
Circulation, 2,172; (gross), 2,477. Paint 


and varnish mfrs., 845; raw materials 

mfrs., 417; chemists and supts., 333 

other, 581. Rates— 

Times 1 beige % Page % Page 
l $ 97.75 $ 58.50 $ 35.00 
13 92.00 55.00 33.00 
ai) 80.50 48.00 28.50 


Standard red, blue and green, $40; bleed, 
15% 





Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers, 


(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Western Paint Review, 1872 W. 54th St., 
Los Angeles 37, Cal. Published by Lin- 
ley Pub. Co. Est. 1920. Controlled. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Ist Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, Feb., 1948, 22,345; (gross) 
22,949. Painting and decorating con 





tractors 16,164; wholesale and retail 
4,086; mfrs. and executives, 2,066. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$315.00 $165.00 $ 90.00 

6 280.00 150.00 85.00 
12 250.00 140 0 RO 00 


Standard red, $60: bleed, $15 





CANADA 


ah 


Canadian Paint & Varnish Magazine, 
481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Canada. 
Published bv Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co., 
Ltd. Est. 1927. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 


Sth Agency discounts 15 Cirenlation 
Mar., 1948, 2,368; (gross), 2,582. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % lage 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 36.00 
f 50.00 54.00 32.00 
12 78.00 48.00 28.00 
Standard red, $35; page; bleed, 15% 


»CCAB ety 


Painting and Decorating Contractor, 
481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Can. 
lublished by Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co., 
Ltd. Est. 1939. Trim size. 8%x114%. Tvpne 
page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms close 
15th Agency discounts, 15-2 N.LA.A 
report on request 

Circulation, Mar., 1948, 4,692; (gross), 
5.002. Painting and decorating contrac 
tors, 3,222: retailers, 331; general con 
tractors, architects, 593; others, 367 


tates 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 38.00 
6 95.00 55.00 24.00 
12 90.00 50.00 30.00 


Standard red, $40: bleed, 15%. 
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The Faper aud Fulp Mil Market / 


Here's the combination that has depth of penetration that bores down to where the 
sales action really starts. This combination does a splendid job of merchandising and 
prestige building, the monthly Magazine for month-to-month production of sales and in- 
quiries, and the Catalogue as a constant source of information when important buying 
decisions are being made. It’s the combination that opens the door to a rich market— 


use it for productive advertising results! 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY and PAPER WORLD 


due to its concentrated mill coverage, has penetra- 
tive power to reach the very men who use, buy o1 
specify machinery, chemicals, equipment and sup 
plies. Each issue contains exclusive and outstanding 
educational articles by authorities on pertinent mill 
subjects including staff digests of convention papers, 
news of the Industry and abstracts of technical 
articles of world-wide importance in paper and pulp 
production. It leads in editorial matter because it 
is edited by specialists who have spent a lifetime in 


the industry 


CIRCULATION: Being primarily a mill man’s maga- 


rine, eighty-nine per cent of the circulation of THE 


PAPER INDUSTRY and PAPER WORLD goes 
direct to companies, officials, managers, superin- 
tendents, engineers, chemists, foremen and _ skilled 


yperato comprising the highest concentrated ma- 
gazine circulation to this Industry. It is the oldest 
\ Be Monthly serving the Industry, and not being 
an association medium, all of its subscriptions are 


intra j 


'@ 
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FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


99 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, September 15, 19 





THE PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE 
and Engineering Handbook 


is especially designed for the men responsible for 
production. It contains product information about 
machinery, equipment, chemicals and materials, to- 
gether with a comprehensive buyers’ index. The 
foregoing and the Engineering Handbook, contain- 
ing tables, charts, definitions, graphs, formulas, etc., 
of essential interest to the Industry, makes this cata- 
logue a daily working tool for key operating execu- 
tives. 


CIRCULATION: Distributed to one or more key execu- 
tives in every operating Paper and Pulp Mill in the 
United States and Canada and many in foreign 
countries. This list comprises the important men 
who buy and specify for their respective mills, giv- 
ing you inside and continuous representation the 
year ’round—building prestige for your products—a 
real foot in the door, so’to speak, which cannot be 
achieved by personal calls or correspondence. 


Since 1919, 
a service organiza- 
tion to pulp and 
paper making. 
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Paper, Paper Products 


(See also Advertising: Chemical Process Industries; Packaging: Printing, Publishing) 





Complete details of 1947 paper pro- 
duction will not be available until the 
1947 Census of Manufactures is re- 
leased. The Bureau of the Census, how- 
ever, made a preliminary estimate of 
21,028,898 tons of paper, paperboard, 
wet machine board and building board 
is the 1947 figure. This was 9.1% above 
1946. 

The Bureau gave the following break- 
down: 


ere ; 10,634,481 
Newsprint ....... ce eae 
Groundwood paper ....... 829,952 
Book paper 2,189,890 
yy ere 1,229,443 
Coarse paper (including 

shipping sack) ......... 2,906,059 
Special industrial paper... 280,978 
Sanitary paper .......... 868,630 
Tissue paper .... . 204,092 
Absorbent paper : 102.365 
Building pape . 1,206,921 

Paperboard .. 9,043,824 
 eereer .++ dy139,170 
Corrugating material ..... 1,365,251 
Container chip and filler 

eS ere ee 294,863 
Folding boxboard 2,199,336 
oo up boxboard .. . §85,555 

PPGOORE cékinceces Pat 79,963 
Al other paperboard..... 1,379,686 
Wet machine board .. an ore 136,243 


Building Board ..... 1,214,350 


Production of paper, paperboard and 
building board in 1946 was 19,277,667 
tons, according to the Bureau of the 
Census, a gain of 11 per cent over 
1945. There were 670 mills. Gains were 
evenly distributed among all types. 


Production was divided as follows: 


No Tons 
Mills Coon) 
Newsprint , 14 772.8 
sroundwood printing and 
specialty paper! . 43 775.8 
ook soeeune SS 1.933.4 
Kine paper 165 1,160.4 
Coarse wrapping. converting 
ind bag 194 690 
Special industrial 83 271.6 
Sanitary paper stock ON R60.7 
“issue except sanitary and 
thin . 4 183.8 
Absorbent 69 102.8 
suilding ; . 6o 1,021.6 
Paperboard . 269 8,391.0 
Container ‘ 141 1,314.9 
Folding boxboard stock . 124 2,327.8 
Set-up \6 520.8 
Cardboard sh S9.3 
Building board 22 975.7 


Production by regions and _ states 
vas as follows in 1946: 


— 
(tio) 

ew England State 2,535.5 
Maine 1,194.9 
New Hampshire 216.1 
ermont 98.7 
Massachusetts 691.3 
Rhode Island and Connecticut... 334.4 
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Middle Atlantic States 
New York ... 1,73 
New Jersey : 
Pennsylvania - ‘ 1,23% 

Zast North Central States , 
Ohio .. , . 1,3 
Indiana 
Illinois ... 3 
Michigan . 1,469 
WOE anastusde ess caceseoedec 1,330. 
West North Central and Mount 1in 
States : 

Minnesota a aie Sha oact 

Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, and 

Colorado er ar er ee 
South Atlantic States......... 2,77 

EPOURTREOD osc cctaces 

Maryland and District of ¢ Solum- 


| RSE rare 


Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 7 an 
Florida , eee 
fast South Central States 
Tennessee 

\labama 

Mississippi is dow ales : 
West South Centr: al States........ 1,561.7 


eee — : 1,190.1 
Arkansas and Texas 


acific States 1,491 
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Pulp and Paper Mills, 1947 


Paper Pulp 
\labama 
Arkansas ° 2 


California 15 0 
Colorado l () 
Connecticut 4 0 
Delaware ‘ b v 
District of Columbia l 
Florida hia 
(reorgia 
Illinois -6 0 
Indiana 19 0 
lowa ‘ , 0 
NKansa 4 ) 
Louisiana ’ ) 
Maine rs} re 
Maryland . S 1 
Massachusetts &2 e 
Michigan og , 
Minnesota . 10) 10 
Mississippi 4 3 
Missouri y 0 
New Hampshire 30 F 
New Jerseys 13 0 
New York 117 44 
North Carolina \ 7 
Ohio eo ee ss 1 
Oregon 8 10 
Pennsylvania 55 10 
Rhode Island 2 0 
South Carolina 
Tennessee - 10 6 
MD scanwcs 6 1 
Vermont ‘ S 
Virginia 14 10 
Washington 17 25 
West Virginia , 4 0 
Wisconsin ; roo% , 51 34 
742 239 


Paper Industry and Paper World 





Washington 735.1 
Oregon 337.0 
California 419.4 


Production of wood pulp in 1946 was 
10,606,527 tons, a gain of 4.3 per cent 
over 1945. It was divided as follows by 
processes > 


Tons 
(000) 
Sulphite . “ee =r 2,476 
Bleached .. bes a 1,692 
Unbleached 784 
Sulphate ....... eve ea : 4,588 
Bleached .. ate - 750 
Semi-bleached a ; 152 
Unbleached . ‘ vec Ce 
Oe. éteanane . 4176 
Groundwood - - <: ae 
Defibrated, es. asplund fiber, 
etc ; anreeueue seewe ; , 762 
Semichemical, screenings, damaged 
and all other...... eesevede ba 193 
10,607 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
gave the following picture of the paper 
industry: 


Value of 

No. of Products 

; Est. (000) 

Pe EL Kivkvevanecauaseas 194 $226,852 


Paper and paperboard mills. 638 933,016 
Converted paper products. ..2,433 855,874 


Paperboard oontainers and 
oe a not elsewhere clazsi- 


ES ay Pe 1,338 382,710 
Paper bags, except those 

made in paper mills ..... 119 86,776 

Coated and glazed paper... 140 84,387 


Converted paper products 
not elsewhere classified... 384 161,306 


BOE Sdanccusunceshedeas 169 50,118 

There were 99 manufacturers of pa- 
per mill, pulp mill and paper products 
machinery in 1939, with an output 
valued at $32,420,000. 
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WOOD PULP: UNITED STATES PRODUCTION 
BY GEOGRAPHICAL AREAS DURING 1946 











(TOMS OF 2,000 POUNDS) 










~ WEST AND EAST » 
WORTH CENTRAL ~SX 
« $28 KA 


“ 


















WEST SOUTH 
CENTRAL 
1,415,777 


TOMMAGE LEGEND 


CJ° 
[] 20,000 - 999, 999 
Fe 1,000,000 - 1,499,999 


1,500,000 - 1,999,999 


re) 2,000,000 and over 










U. S$. TOTAL 





10,606,527 


BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 








PAPER AND PAPERBOARD: UNITED STATES PRODUCTION 
BY GEOGRAPHICAL AREAS DURING 1946 








(TONS OF 2,000 POUNDS) 










Me WY raamileal 
H CENTRALZ 
yf 





MOUNTAIN AND WEST 
NORTH CENTRAL 
758, 191 














TOWNAGE LEGEND 


E::::4 0 - 999,999 

ws 1,000,000 - 1,999,999 
Ey 2,000,000 - 2,999,999 
3,000,000 - 3,999,999 
E:] 4,000,000 and over 









WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
1, 561,737 












U. S$. TOTAL 19,277,667 





BUKEAU OF THE CENSUS 
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ee 
Purp <. Paper 





These Three Publications 
of the NBP Pulp & Paper 
Group Give Exclusive 
Coverage of the Industry in 
Canada and Newfoundland 


PULP & PAPER MAGAZINE 
OF CANADA 


PULP & PAPER MANUAL 
OF CANADA 
NATIONAL DIRECTORY OF 
THE CANADIAN PULP & 
PAPER INDUSTRIES 


ustries 

( been t 

mare wsprint in tl 

ty | 47 ( 
lu 446.789 tons 79 

t of the Nor Americ suppl 
e ft 3 . I is the 
tat The I ture la oC 
wrap} paper and paper boards 

pur} s 

1946 the industry spent $223,448,338 
naterials and supplies, with a gross pro 
n value f $527,814,916 Many 
re millions were spent on plant and 
hinery. Four new mills are now under 
nstruction, a total new investment of 


30th paper products and pulp-and-papet 
1 plastics have practically unlimited 
Recently a 1,000-room hotel 1 

y ntre il used large quantities of paper! 
nate plastic as coverings for walls and 


EDITORIAL: Pulp & Paper Magazine 


. 1 + 1 1 
»f Canada, established in 1903, is the only 
tional publicati n in Canada devoted to 
terests I the Pp if d pape i 
ory. ie a 


DCCAB 


IN CANADA 
PULP & PAPER STANDS 
FIRST IN NET PRODUCTION 


Annual Purchases 


Supplies Reach 


lian 


f the Technical Section of the Canac 
Pulp & Paper Association, for whose for 
mation in 1913 it was largely responsible. 
A special Convention Issue is published in 
February ontaining full reports of the 
ictivities of the annual convention of th 
Canadian Pulp & Paper Association 


Pulp & Paper Manual of Canada is the e1 


rineering 1 maintenance reference book 
{ the industry. Contains technical articles 
tables and charts flow sheets of the various 
lls, a digest of machinery and supply 
companies, classified indexes of equipment 
and supplies, trade narks and brands, 


representatives and agents. Mill executives 


National Directory of the Canadian Pulp 
© Paper Industries is the standard refer 
e1 work for latest available statistics of 

branches of the industry. It lists all 


papel compank in Canada ind New 


oundland, and their equipment, produc 
- 

ti ind pers el; paper’ distributors 

throughout the world: mills and converters 


Ip & Paper Group 


rial directi n of J Newell 


> ul stl A ‘ ‘ : 
Stephensor M.Sc., an itstanding figure 
lustry A member of the Techni 
] Section of the Cat 1diat Pulp te Paper 
Association, as well as the Technical As 
iation of the Pulp & Paper Industry 
e United States, wu warded him tl 
f the Associat it 39 
it ot tand tr butions to 
+ t } ] di é pm t of the ' 1S 
‘ H ] ‘ lee it chief ot the oth 
tex ! p | paper vakir 
S I t tte< f the 
( I ted ot s d tries 


CIRCULATION: Pulp & Paper Maga- 


Zine goes to every paper and pulp mill in 
Canada and Newfoundland, and is read by 
npany executives, mill managers and 
| tendents, purchasing agents and 


of Materials and 
$223 Million 


ngineers, chemists and other mill em 
ployees, as well as woods operations ofh 
cials. Copy of CCAB statement on re 
quest 
Pulp & Paper Manual is sent to all pulp 
and paper mill personnel having buying or 
power, and a copy of the 
ist of names is supplied free to advertisers 
National Directory of the Canadian Pulp 
@ Paper Industries goes to all manufac 
turers, converters, distributors and large 
sers of pulp and paper in Canada and 
Newfoundlan¢ 
ADVERTISING RATES 

PULP & PAPER MAGAZINE 


‘commending 


1 ti. 3 ti. *7 ti. *13 ti. 

l page $120.00 $110.00 $100.00 $85.00 

} page 85.00 80.00 74.00 65.00 
L/2 page 65.00 60.00 55.00 50.00 
, page 15.00 12.50 10.00 37.00 
1/4 page 35.00 32.50 30.00 27.50 
1/8 page 0.00 17.50 16.25 15.00 


*Seventh or thirteenth insertion is for the 
Convention Number, published immediately 
fter the annual convention of the Canadian 
Pulp & Paper Association in February 
Colour: $25.00 per page for standard red or 
standard blue. Other colors $35.00. 
Bleed: 15 per cent extra on space and colour 
Special Positicns: 15 per cent extra for 
island half pages, or guaranteed facing or 


with reading matter No advertising on 
front cover. Other covers on request. 
Mechanical Requirements: ‘Type page 7x10 


rim size 814x114. Col. width 2% and 34% 
ins. Bleed plates or supplied inserts 8% x11 
Halftone screen 120 

Issuance and Clesing Dates: Published 20th 
of month, except February when publicatior 
is semi-monthly; closing date 10th 


PULP & PAPER MANUAL (Annual) 


1 page $120.00; 2 pages $215.00; 3 pages 
$280.00: 4 pages $340.00; 2/3 page $85.00 

. page 3865.00; 1/3 page $45.00; + page 
$35.00 

Type page 7x10 Colour and Bleed Rates 


extra as for Pu'p & Paver Magnrzine 
NATIONAL DIRECTORY OF THE CANA- 
DIAN PULP & PAPER INDUSTRIES 
(Annual) 


1 pace $60.00 1 page $35.00 4 page 
$25.00 

l-inch strip $15.00: additional strips $6.00 
Type page 414 x 6 


These three publications give a complete 
and continuous coverage of all buying 
personnel in Canada’s pulp and paper in- 
dustry. 


PILP EPAPER, 


MAGAZINE oF CANADA 


Head Office: Gardenvale, Que. 


MONTREAL: T. M. Fortune, 803 Castle Bidg. 

TORONTO: V. E. Heron, 137 Wellington St. W. 
VANCOUVER: W. G. R. Murphy, 736 Granville St. 

NEW YORK: W. G. Gould, 7 West 44th St. st 

CHICAGO: W. S. Akin, 308 W. Washington St.. 

Market St. 

LOS ANGELES: A. Haurin Jr., 6000 Miramonte Bivd. 
PITTSBURGH: G. H. Scoltock Jr., 2102 Farmers Bank Bide. 
ENGLAND: A. J. Chambers, 33 The Avenue, 


SAN FRANCISCO: C. H. WOOLLEY, 605 


a National Busimarr PUBLICATION 
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Beckenham, Kent 


.MA S351 

WA 6206 

MA 5714 

Murray Hill 2-9883 
State 8496 


SU 1-4951 
Lafayette 5525 
.Grant 3119 
Beck. 3518 
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The converted paper products indus- 
tries had a total output valued at $1,- 
030,287,000 in 1939. Some leading 
products: Kraft bags, $75,886,000, 
corrugated shipping containers, $187. 
282,000; cartons and folding boxes, 
$126,873,000; set-up paper boxes, $73, 
941,000: fiber cans, $14,806,000; coated 
book paper, $37,978,000; waxed paper, 
$57,403,000; gummed paper tape, $8,- 
280,000; round paper cups, $12,933,000; 
facial tissues and handkerchiefs, $12, 
118,000; paper napkins, $10,420,000; 
paper towels, $15,352,000; toilet pape: 
(converted), $39,017,000; wallpaper, 
$24,954,000. 

Paper and’ paperboard mills spent 
$37,502,000 for plant and equipment in 
1939. The major portion, $26,113,000, 
was for new machinery and operating 
equipment, and $9,759,000 for new con 
struction or major alterations. Pulp 
mills spent an additional $9,310,000, of 
which $6,105,000 was for new machin- 
ery and operating equipment. 


*aper and board mills employed 110,- 
575 wage earners in 1939. The cost of 


materials, fuel, electric energy and 
contract work was $532,261,000, and 


the value added by manufacture, $400,- 
755.000. 


The paper industry employs large 
boiler capacity to produce steam for 
processing as well as for machinery 
operation. The making of pulp and 


paper demands both heavy machinery, 
and a great deal of water. Auxiliary 
equipment necessary includes a variety 
of power transmission. equipment, 
pumps and piping, materials handling, 
ventilating, machine shop and mainte- 
nance equipment. 


The eombined aggregate housepower 
of prime movers in paper and paper- 
board mills and in pulp mills of the 
United States in 1939, according to the 
figures, totaled 2,745,059. This prime 
mover capacity was made up of 1511 
steam engines with a total horsepower 
of 396,515; 1411 steam turbines with a 
total horsepower of 1,593,097; 17 Die- 
sel and semi-Diesel engines with a total 
horsepower of 3,209; 22 other internal 
combustion engines with a total’ horse- 
power of 4,078; 1146 hydro-turbines 
and waterwheels with an aggregate ca- 
pacity of 748,160 horsepower; genera- 


tors with a total kilowatt rating of 
1,517,966, and electric motors (39,592 
driven by purchased energy, 8,931 


driven by plant energy) with an aggre- 
The kilo 
watt hours of electric energy generated 
by the mills was 6,297,943,284. Of this 
210,499,793 kilowatt hours 

Purchased electric energy 
amounted to 2,972,958,641 kilowatt 


gate horsepower of 3,213,637. 


amount, 


were sold. 


hours. 
The combined fuel consumption of 
the paper and paperboard mills and 


the pulp mills of the United States for 


19389 was as follows 


Coal (anthracite) 993,635 tons 


Coal (bituminous) . .8,723,849 tons 
Coke 22.544 tons 
Fuel oils 6.212.788 bbl. 42 gal 
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ed 28,913,336 M cu. ft. 
....1,841 M cu. ft. 
. .121,642 M cu. ft. 


Gas (natural) 
Gas (manufactured) 
Gas (mixed) 


Distribution 


The paper industry is divided into 
and 


two major branches—printing 
writing papers and mechanical, or 
coarse papers. Printing and writing 


papers are usually trade-marked and 
distributed to printers through jobbers 
holding exclusive franchises. 

The 1939 Census of Business listed 
2.898 jobbers, with sales of $574,973,- 
000, divided as follows: 


No. of Sales 
Type Est. (000) 
\rapping or coarse paper 
eee 1,675 $297,438 
Printing and writing papers. 427 210,261 
Stationery and supplies..... 515 46,551 
WEED acccccescunsovseces 281 20,723 


Associations 
American Paper and Pulp Assn., 122 
E. 42nd St., New York. 


Gummed Industries Assn. 19 W. 
44th St., New York. 
National Paperboard Assn., 80 E. 


Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

National Paper Trade Assn., 220 E. 
42nd St., New York. 

Paper Bag Mfrs. Institute, 369 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. 

Paper Shipping Sack Mfrs. 
370 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Paper Stationery and Tablet Mfrs 
Assn., 527 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Tag Mfrs. Institute, 370 Lexington 
Ave., New York. 

Technical Assn. of the Pulp & Paper 


Assn., 


Industry, 122 E. 42nd St.,. New York. 
U. S. Pulp Producers Assn., 122 E. 


42nd St., New York. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 


light face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 


American Box Maker. 
PACKAGING. ) 


{-ee 


American Paper Converter, 111 W. Wash- 





ington St., Chicago 2. Published by 
Hioward Pub Co Est 1927 Subscrip- 
n, $3. Trim size, 844x114. Type page, 
,x10. Published 20th. Forms close 8th 
Agency discounts 15-2 Circulation 
(Sworn), 2,527. lates 
limes | Page Page % Page 
$120.00 - 66.00 $ 40.00 
108.00 60.00 25 00 
16.00 4.00 32.00 
Standard red So bleed Lue 
—_—_— 


American Paper Merchant. 111 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago 2. Published by How- 


ird Publishing Co Est. 1920. Subscrip- 
on, $3. Trim size, 84x11%. Type page, 
(44x10. Published Ist Forms close 15th 
Avency discount l ; 

Circulation, Jan 1948, 4,233; (gross) 
5.054. Jobbers, executives and salesmen 
806: mills and converters, 486. Rates 
limes Pure in we i, | 

£14 nn ¢ anno $ $8.00 

P 120 00 7? 00 43.00 

] | Oo 65.00 38.00 
Standard red, $3 bleed, 10% 


American Pulp & Paper Mill Superinten- 





220 East 42nd St., New 
1919 Controlled Trim 
page, 7x10 Published 
June 1 Agency dis- 
‘irculation, 2,000 Rates 
l page, $1 % page, $68.75; 4% page 
Standard red 0) 
Chemical & Engineering News. 
See CHEMICA PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) 


Daily Mill Steck Reporter, 425 W. 25th 


St.. New York 1 Published by Atlas 
Pub. Co. Type page, 9%x12%. Published 
daily except Sunday and Monday. Forms 
lose day prec Agency discounts, 10-2. 
Rates 
Time 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $156.50 S$ 76.20 $ 50.00 
60 5 11.60 16.90 
+.60 0.25 15.80 
industrial & Engineering Chemistry. 
(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) 


Lockwood's Directory of the Paper and 
Allied Trades, 15 W. 47th St., New York 
Published by Lockwood Trade Journal 
Co Est. 1873 Subscription, $10. Trim 
size, 5%x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Pub- 
ished Dee l Forms close Sept 1. 
Agency discounts, none. Rates—l page, 
$100; % page, $60; % page, $40. 
Official Board Markets, 228 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago 1. Subscription, $14.00. Trim 
8%xll. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Saturday. Forms close Wednesday. Other 
information on request to publisher. 


size, 


Paper and Paper Products, 41 Park Row 
New York City 7. Published by Walden 
Sons & Mott, Inc Est. 1884. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 12%x16%. Type page, 
11%x15. Published 5th and 20th. Forms 
close lst and 15th. Agency discounts 
none Circulation, 3,700. Rates—1-10 
inches, $4; 21-40 inches, $3; 41-100 
inches, $2.75 101-179 inches, $2.50; 180- 
9% inches, $2.25 


Standard color, $40. 


Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue, 59 East 
Van Buren St., Chicago 5. For paper and 


pulp mill officials and production exec- 
utives. Published by Fritz Publications, 
Inc. Est. 1923. Controlled. Trim 


size, 8%xll. Type page, 7x10. Published 


annually in Sept. Forms close May 31. 
Agency discounts 15-2 Circulation, 
3,152. Rates—l1 page, $200; 3 pages, $475 
i pages, $800; 10 pages, $1,200. Special 
one-time (1 page, $175) when combined 
with a minimum of six half pages (or 
its monetary equivalent) in The Paper 
Industry and Paper World. Special rates 
for furnished inserts. 





Paper & Twine Journal, 1860 Broadway, 


New York 23. Published by Paper & 
Twine Journal Publi. Co. Est. 1927. Sub- 
scription. $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7144x100. Published 15th. Forms close 10t}! 
Avency discounts 10-2 Circulation, 
1,234 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $115.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 
6 110.00 70.00 45.00 
12 105.00 65.00 40.00 
Standard red, $35; bleed, $5 
The Paper Catalog, 41 lark Row, New 
York 7 Published by Walden Sons & 
Mott, Ine Trim size 6x9 Type page 
xX7% Three sections—-Watermarks & 


Brands, Merchants Catalog and Manufa¢ 
turers. Published six times yearly, eact 
section semi-annually Agency discounts 


Brands se 


$40 14 page 


@ 


The Paper Industry and Paper Werld, 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5. Published 
by Fritz Publications, Inc. Est. 1919. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%&x11%. Type 
page, 7x1t0. Published 10th. Forms close 
lst Agency discounts, 15-2 N. I. A. A 
statement on request 

Circulation, 7,347; (gross), 8,324. 
pulp manufacturing 6,873 
Rates 


(Watermarks & 
$60; % page 


none. Rates 
tion) l page, 
$20 


Paper 
and other 
A494 
rimes 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $165.00 $ 96.25 $5 
e 151.25 R2 60 49 5f 
12 137.50 71.50 $4.00 


oot 


Standard red, $44; bleed 316.50 
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PAPER, PAPER PRODUCTS 


PAPER MILL NEWS 


Announces 


12 FEATURE NUMBERS FOR 1949 


Greatest Circulation Coverage in every useful buying power category in the pulp and paper mills 





7,152 TOTAL DISTRIBUTION 


1. Material Handling Number—Jan. 22 7. Paper Machine Number—July 23 


2. Manufacturers Number—Feb. 26 8. Maintenance Number—Aug. 20 
3. Pulping Process Number—Mar. 26 9. Engineering Number—Sept. 17 
4. Annual Review Number—Apr. 23 ™ og a a 

9. Stock Preparation Number—May 21 Ll. Modernization Number—Nov. 19 
6. Superintendents Number—June 25 12. Chemical Show Number—Dec. 17 


CLASSIFIED CIRCULATION 


Send for folder containing detailed breakdown of the classified circulation of these 12 Feature 
Numbers, especially in the five key buying power groups listed at the bottom of this advertisement. 
These Feature Numbers will be published once a month beginning January 1949, as a supplement 
to our regular weekly issues. There will be no change in our policy of publishing 52 weekly issues 
a year. The PAPER MILL NEWS has been published for 70 yvears—since 1878—and will continue 


to be published every week as heretofore. 


COMPLETE MARKET PENETRATION 


Our modern publishing method, which combines paid subscriptions and controlled circulation, 
guarantees to our advertisers in these Twelve Feature Numbers the greatest useful buying power 
coverage in the pulp and paper mills. 


Our Directed Distribution Parallels Buying Power Functions 


Our surveys have determined the various functional groups which have buying power in the pulp 
and paper mills of the United States. These functional groups in order of their importance are as 


follows: 


(1) Key production men—mill managers, superintendents, production superintendents. 

(2) Administrative officials—presidents, vice presidents, their directors, managing directors, chair- 
man of the board, secretaries, treasurers, and general managers. 

(3) Engineers and maintenance men—power plant engineer, superintendent of power and mainte- 
nance, mill engineer, head of maintenance department and master mechanics. 

(4) Technical men—chemical research director, chief chemist, technical director. 

(5) Purchasing Agents. 

We have paralleled this functional buying power by our controlled circulation to these five important groups. 


Please ask for detailed information about our 12 Feature Numbers. 


For Complete Details on Paper Mill News send for the Latest Market 
and Media Presentation, and Audit of 12 Feature Numbers in 1947. 


® @ 


PAPER MILL NEWS 


1440 Broadway New York 18, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass. Pasadena, Calif. Chicago, Ill. 
10 High Street 1175 Woodbury Rd. 6 No. Michigan Ave. 
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Paper Merchandising, 15 W. 47th St. New Paper Year Book, 22 E. Huron St., Chi- Technical Association Papers, 122 E. 42nd 
York 19 Published by Lockwood Pub- cago 11. Published by Davidson Pub. St., New York 17. Published by Tech- 
lishing Co Est. 1947 Subscription, $5 Co. bsi. 1942. ‘Type page, 7xiv Pub- nical Assn. of Pulp & Paper Industry. 





Type page, 7x10. Published 3rd Saturday lished annually, Feb. Forms close Jan. Est. 1915. Subscription, $10. Trim size, 
Forn close Ist Monday Agency dis- 10. Agency discounts, none. Circu- 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
count 15-0. Circulation, 3,000 Rates— lation (Swern), 3,000, Rates 1 page, June korms close May 1. Agency dis- 
rime 1 Page % Page % Page $200 2 pages $32 3 pawes. $425; 4 counts, none Circulation, 3,800 Rates 
| $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 65.00 pages, $500; additional pages, $75. 1 page, $125; % page, $75; % page, $50 
6 135.00 75.00 ,00 Standard red, $4v. 
é 125.00 67.50 45.00 eh a ee queen a 
Standard red, $50; bleed, 15% Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 


turers. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 








@ @ Post’s Paper Mill Directory, 1440 Broad- 


> . 5 ‘ way, New York 18. Published by L. D. 
The Paper til News, 1440 Bre adway, Est. 1884 Type page, x64 Walden’s A. B. C. Guide, 41 Park Row, 


New ro , > . . . —_ Post Ine » -- eo . 
ew York 18. Published by L. D. Post, Published Jan. Forms close Sept. Ist New York 7. Published annually by 


Inc Sst 878 Subs itio T < L U » 
page, th Trim ‘son, be ri} a. Sype \ int 15 Ww alden. Sons & Mott, _ine. é Est, 1887. 
lished Saturday Forms close 10 days Circulation, June 1948 2.651; (gross), I rice, 3 d Trim size 6x9 T vpe page. 
preceding Ager discounts 3,000. Pulp and paper mills, 1,082; allied 5x7% Published Mar. 1. Forms close 

Circulation, 3,035; (gross), 4,697. Paper industri« 630; converter 369; others Jan I. Agency discounts, none : ircula- 
ind pulp manufacturing 1.965 thers 74 Rates l page 350 1% page, $45 tion, 3,000 Rates l page, io; %* page 


1,110. Rate ' \% page, $30 $45; % page, $25 
Color, $30 extra 


Times | Page % Page % Page . 
1 $135.00 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 nec diana merece meee 
13 110.00 69.00 $0.00 Walden’s Paper Production Year Book, 
26 100.00 9.00 35.00 {1 Park Row, New York 17. Published 
52 90.00 0.00 50.00 by Walden Sons & Mott, Inc. Est. 1946 
Standard « or, $50: bleed, 1 Pulp and Paper, formerly Pacific Pulp Subscription, $3 Trim size, 6x9. Type 
and Paper Industry 71 Columbia ‘St., page Rh PR tae itanngy Feb 1 Forms 
n ‘ Ler re _ : Seattle { Wash Published by Miller close ec l. Agency discounts none. Cir- 
ne Teaser —— ~ oe " tS —- wi Freeman Pub ications Est 1927 Sub culation, 3,000. Rates -l page, $75; % 
audit, 5.777; (gross), 7,341. Pulp and pa scription, $3 rrim s Ze, 9%x12% UT ype page, 340; %4& page, dev 
ber companis 872: official 810: pur page, (xil . Pub a d te prec Forms ee A eee 
as'nge agent 2 mers ¥4 A close genev discoun 15 — 
1.89¢ “ph 68 ae Mone ¥ 047 Circulation, 2,611; (gross) 4,252. Pa- 
Rates per and pulp mfge., 1,566; others, 1,078 CANADA 
Tims 1 Page % Page % Page Rates 
1 $165.00 $100.00 7 65.00 Times 1 Page % Page % Page National Directery of the Canadian Pulp 
4 150.00 85.00 ,0.00 1 $175.00 $115.00 $ 75.00 & Paper Industries, CGardenvale, Que 
1% 130.00 75.00 $5.06 *7 150.00 190.00 65.00 Published by National Lusiness Pubs 
Coior, $50; bleed, 15% *13 125.00 80.00 50.00 Price, $3. Type page, 44%x6%. l’ublished 
For ad , fat paac 44 *7th and 13th insertions provide for November. Agency discounts, 15-2 Rates 
- space in North Am. Review number in 1 page, $60; % page, $35; % page, $25. 


Standard red or blue, $25; bleed, 15% 


.— April ' 
aac) Standard red, $35: bleed, $15 = = ~ ie 


super, Saiesn, 22 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, a ee 
Ail ublished t ) oO 4 ‘ - » 

19 0. Come RO, = T og ste Source of Supply Directory, 111 W. W ash- CCAB4 ety 
1@. Type page, tx10. Published’ toe imston St., Chicago 2. Published annually 

‘ ) 











forms ¢ ‘ t Agency discounts by Howard Pub. Co, Est. 1924. Subscrip- 
15-0 tion, $2 rrim size, 4%x6% Type page, Palp & Paper Magazine of Canada, Gar 
Circulation, 4,194; (gross), 4.834. Job- 3™**5% Agency discounts, 15-2. Cirecu- denvale, Que. Published by National 
bers, execs., and salesmen, 3,650: paper [ation (Swern), 3,563. Rates—l page, Business Pubs. Ltd. Official organ Tech- 
mills, converters and allied industries $80; % page, $50; 1 inch, $30 nical Section, Canadian Pulp and Paper 
382: others, 130. Rates ae — —__._—s-~ Association. Est. 1903. Bagi ge $5 
Tri sis 8 1 Type page, 7x10 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Southern Pulp and Paper Manufacturer, Lh ae ease Wewtae : ths wg Be. 
1 $175.00 $ 95.00 $ 55.00 75 Third St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. Pub- ajceounts. 15-2 Circulation, 2,316: 
6 150.00 85.00 50.00 lished by Ernest H. Abernethy Pub. Co., (gross) > 800. Rates ; : : 
12 125.00 75.00 45.00 In Est. 1938. Subscription, $3. Type & ™ Bi > i8 as : — 
Stan‘ard red, $30; bleed rate, 10% page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close Times 1 Page 2 Page “4 Page 
— mesmeaes — 28th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 1 $120.00 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 
(Sworn) 2.726. Hates “7 100.00 55.00 30.00 
«1° i a O7 5 
KABC) Times 1 Pace “% Page % Page ase . 85 - 50 00 ' = a 
a 1 $160.00 $ 95.00 $ 65.00 Seventh or thirteenth insertion is for 
woe aeaee Saenes. 15 W. 47th St.. New *7 125.00 85.00 55.00 the convention number, published imme- 
Sarnal a ae My Lockwood Trade *13 120.00 75.00 45.00 diately after the annual convention of 
. a oO 872 Subscrintior ~ ‘ » Cans c > > ° 
Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10 *The seventh insertion of a 7-time in- ie Canadian Pulp and Paper Ass'n, in 
Published Thu: sua, Forms ciuse Muon. Sertion contract and the 13th insertion ? 


day. Agency discounts. 15-0 N.LA.A of a yearly contract appear in the An- Standard red or blue, $25; bleed, 15% 
rane — nual Review Number. 











statement n ‘ eet 
Circulation, 7.161; (gross), 7.945. Paper Standard red, green, blue, $40; bleed, For additional data see page 447 

and pulp manufacturing 3.248 paper 15% 

merchants, exporters and salesmen, 465; For additional data see page 451 — 

converters, 760; others, 2,710. Rates apes hie ta : 

Times 1 nee % Page % Pace a Pulp & Paper Manual of Canada, Garden- 
I $175.00 $100.00 $ 75.00 Shears, vale, Que. Published by National Busi- 
1: 125.00 75.00 50 00 (See PACKAGING.) ness Pubs., Ltd. Type page. 7x10. Pub- 
2¢ 120.00 70.00 45.00 mages - — lished September. Agency discounts, 15-2 
52 110.00 60.00 85.00 Sweet's Catalog File for the Process In- tates—1 page, $120; 2 pages, $215; %& 

Standard red, blue, green. yellow, brown dustries. page, $65; % page, $35. 
r orange, $50; bleed, 15% (See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) Standard red or blue, $25; bleed, 15%. 
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PAPER, PAPER PRODUCTS 


HAROLD MA RTI N famed Saturday Evening Post writer and 
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columnist for The Atlanta Constitution 
e ° 
Puts his Finger on the Answer... 
; eat stands of 
. shich the great stance: 
es i -y from whic . . original 
eieed in a country te. , awe for the orig 
ae heen born and raise had a sort of feeling of aw hat have sprung ° 
Like any other man =e ae n cut, I have always - f tall and slender _ tha : = visualize 
ee ago have bee s the stands OF ee ea I have often triet “a0 Vile 
a ‘mber long 2£0 "er ia. looking at ; srgin growth | ha ‘aw in stands like 
virgin timbe a rh Georgia, -< eut the vire we “ees grew In i 
pee ugh Geo! . ancestors cu he great trees 
— yriving tnro hich our ance: ee y and the & 
trees. I , ic from which ¢ seq was young « 
: . old fields 1 ‘hen America fie wledge. - 
up in the 0 , ave looked W any. to my kno 1 es a man’s 
+d the land might = | had never seen any; “eo jock pine pole as thick as 
Le cecraping tne 55): with « 7 ° 
parks, = Canadian lake wrist at the base. a oe be in your coun- 
this trip North to = ! ‘and I was ” « ‘How old would this tree : 
“é 11S 4 4 . . Yr, f é 
sen 1 saw much virgin — | had expected try?’ he asked. 
count . lisappointed. I suppost A 1wood groves My looked at it. -_ ‘Maybe ten.’ 
a little | voy hout like the great rev" at all. “ ‘Five years old.’ 1 said. . * I looked where 
something =. and it wasn’t like that a ° «Read the rings,’ he ~~ ings 
e California, 4 ? ve ; » ted the rinlfs- 
of Ue hore the first night, his axe had cut - coun 99? 
ier a ing asho ® he ite “sive 10, 10, 6U - +> + a tent 
“T remembet a into a stand of tall — Aine three years old and still poe 
oy a rocky headland, into a sn to make ou « «eT wenty~ ‘Our trees don’t have muct 
. under whose shade W’ pole,’ he said. * months, maybe four, 
ne u el ‘ i * Tn ree ‘ Ss, aA) : : 
pin chance to grow. Th d their growth for the 
| camp. aid. ‘Just like from snow to snow and live you can cut a 
aah they are,’ the guide sale. men f0r ‘ear is done. Where you a's lifetime it 
| #3 — ’om They've sheltere: tes and know that in one mé 7 Up here 
‘ad ‘ : . hi tree ¢ awlog again. 
God made *™ , a decent sawlos A ; 
ares hundred years. They will make a = ni tree, we have to wait two 
They were not big tret”. were when we cut ba that 
“J pet traight and regal, but they hundee never quite understood before — ‘ 
were tall ana se ‘ - lac K ae land gives us. 
a ,r so. ‘ > * warm ia 
’ ’ , aske 
- aren t you. : i 
«“ ‘You're kidding, are = ands on lan 
3 Ph home my house — patch. ooo) A500 
guide. _ 7 40 years ago was a col as these. 2. = ee oe oe if tT | df t | a 
that 59 OF * ard are pines as big as att i ot ae a4 tT Tt 
rot in my back yare * very day I pass a ee } | a a | -= 
ae home from work eve om wit beneath =o me 1 Be it BE a a 
Driving 4 ts where the houses 5! Yet they ee oo t Radial 
h streets on e ) } a a 
; throug’ a and taller than these. 1 growth.’ J om i t A 
pines bigger ® vth and maybe third & me oe a = 
are second grov -—+ + + +—t t ~——t | 
oo-sSS—S 6= 
“The guide smiled. rast,’ he said. <oeee. oe 
‘ ees grow fast, a eo 2 eS A 
r “You live where trees Fry walked off into coos.) oo 
‘T’ll show you something. ite He came back ae eee ee or 
f Ss "Speer ne camps! e. “ t Tt dened ae = ——_ — 
n the brush back of tt a ea ; wen t a A 
> . _ _ > —+-—4 > > + 
‘ 4+—+-—_4-— + —_+>—+—_+—-+- = +——4 
+—+—_+—_+— + —+—__+_—_+4 
+ — t + —+- + ] 
+ + —+— +— + + 
; —+—t+ ms aes 
TT TT .—T—1 
“TT +>—_—+4_4 
——— + —T + 4 
+ —+—+ +—+ 
_ — ow , . P on i 
" Why is half the nation’s pulp produced in the South? ++ == 
sae T1164 
» ’ , 7 4 . ° ‘ aa 4 = aa 
; Why do the new mills grow in the South. Why are these 
by , . 
mills so much larger than those in the old paper-produe- = 
. 7 — rT . . ‘ > 
ing areas? Why is Southern Pulp and Paper Manufac- 
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turer the advertising medium to sell equipment, supplies 
and materials where they are being bought? 


Harold Martin put his finger on the answer. 


Southern 


PULP and PAPER MANUFACTURER 


Vincent F. Waters, Editor 
One of the 10 Abernethy business papers (Est. 1925 ) 


75 Third Street, N. W. 

















Atlanta, Georgia 
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Photography 


(See also Motion Picture Industry, Amusements) 





The Professional Photographer es- 
timated that there were 19,300 photo- 
studios of all kinds in the 


1947, volume of $260 


graphic 
country in 
million 


with 
in equipment and ma- 
legion. Automatically 
permitting 
sequence, contrast 
studio camera. 
word in 
fluores- 


Improvement 
terials have beer 


operated portrait cameras, 
pictures in rapid 
with the old-type bulky 
A few the last 

photographic lighting was the 
Now the industry is even 
tic over the types 
of speedlights evolved from the strobo- 
light. The latte: developed at 
M. I. T. for rapid production of a num- 
ber of 


ago 


year 
cent tube 
more enthusia new 

Was 
one negative. 
field of 


new 


images on 
color 
pape! films 
The laboratory is 
with stain- 


direct 
and 


Progre in the 


is paralleled by 


in black-and-white. 


receiving attention at last, 


less steel equipment and ingenious gad- 


gets both for professionals and ama- 
teurs. 

In the photo-finishing side of the 
business, mechanization has come to 
the front and large sums are being 


spent on intricate automatic machin- 
ery. 

Manufacturers of photographic ap- 
paratus and materials and projection 
apparatus included 160 establishments 
with total production valued at $133,- 
899,000, in the 1939 Census of Manu- 
factures. This compares with products 
valued at $115,888,000 manufactured 
by 109 units in the industry in 1937, a 


gain of 15.5 per cent. 


Associations 


Master Photo Finishers & Dealers 
Assn., 103 W. Michigan Ave., Jackson, 
Mich. 

National Photographic Dealers’ Assn., 
630 Fifth Ave New York 20. 

National Photographic Mount Mfrs 
Assn., Leader Bldg., Cleveland. 


Photographe1 Assn. of America, 
Caxton Bldg., Cleveland 15. 
Photographic Manufacturers & Dis- 
tributors Assn., 303 Lexington Ave., 
New York. 
Photographic Society of America, 10 
Park Ave., New York. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface: unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending Dec. 31, 1947. | 


of Photography, 353 
Mass. Published 
Pub. Co. Est 
Type page 
Forms close 


2 Cir. 


Annual 
Boston 15, 
Photographic 
886 Paper, $2; cloth, $3 
»x8 Published Nov 1 
Tuly 1 Agency discount 
ition l 000 Rate l page . ' 


American 
Newbury St., 
by American 


American Photography, 353 Newbury 8St., 
Boston 15. Published by American Photo- 


graphi Pub. Co. Est. 1889. Subscription, 
$2.50 Trim ze, 8%x11% Type page, 
7x10 Published 18th preceding Forms 
close d Agency discount ] Cir 
tior 7.71 Rate 
Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
. oof $271 TT : Oo OO 
0 05.06 05.0 
On 00.00 
| i 
The Camera, 06 N. ¢ iris St Balti 
more 1 Published by The Camera, Inc 
Est. 1899 Subscript $ Trim size 
6 7/16x9 7/16. Type page, 54x8. Published 
15th preceding. Forn ose 12th of 
ond precedir Ager! y discounts 15 
Cir lation, 58,860; (gross), 59,604, 
| £19 nn $114.00 “SP ° 00 
1 nn 104.00 Ss o0 
lf 1 91.00 0. ot 
my 3 bleed, 15% 
Commercial Photographer, Caxton Bldg., 
Cleveland 15, Ohio Published by Char- 
le Abel, Inc Est. 1925 Subscription, 
$2 rrim size, 64x10 Type page, 5% x 
. Published 10¢tt Forn close 2nd 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
(Sworn), S208 Rat 
Pir Page Page % Page 
$11 $ 65.0 $ 38.00 
Gi ( 
ff Tl tf no 
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ional Photo Dealer, 43 P Ave., 
r l¢ d by National 


+ 19 


Nat irk 
New Put é 

Photographic Dealer Pub. Co. E 
-~ } ript r : Trin size Slxl yy 


90 00 

' 1h 15 ii 27 Oo 
Color, $50; bleed, 15% 
National Press Photographer, 235 Eb. 45th 
t rk 7 Published by 
s'n Est 
page 7%x19. 
se 20th prec. 


Ss New 
Press Pl graphers As 
Subscription $3.50. Type 
Published 15th Forms cle 
Agency discount l 0 Rates 


Photo Developments, formerly New Ds 
velopment ( W Michigan Ave Jack 
son Published by Master Phot 
Dealers’ & Finishers’ Assr Est 1924 
Subscriptior $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
7x10 Published Ist Forms closé 
gency discount l Circulation 


page 


Page 
R5 00 


Times l Page % Page 
$160.00 $ 
144.00 


130.00 


73.00 

67.00 
Bloomfield Ave., 
Boland & 
ription $3 
7x10. Pub 
Agencv 
June, 1947, 


Age, 160 
Published by 


Subs 


Photographic 
Mont air, N J 
tovee Ir Est 


| 


page 


‘lose Ist 
Circulation, 
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Time 1 Page Page Page 
] $300.00 $°30.00 $150.00 
4 >75.00 10.00 130.01 
] SO oo 190.00 110.00 
Standard red, $60 eed, $5 


@ 


Trade News, 
c Retailing 


combined 


Photographic 
toe ind Ameri- 


yraphi 

can Camera Trade, 1114 Ist Ave New 
York 21 Published by Photographic 

Trade News, Inc. Est. 1937. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
x li Pul hed 5tl Forn close 20t1I 
\ger ad o nt ; 

] 9.458; (cross), 10.316. Cam- 
t tore with photo 

eranhie Ses 74 nufacturers 


Standard red, $50; bleed 
Photo Trade Master Catalog, 1] 
\ve., New York ] Published by 

hall Pub. Co Est. 1947. Controlled 
Type page ix! Published March 
Forn ele De Agency disce 
15-5 edition, 8,50f 
$180 


unts 

yA Circulatior 1947 
Rate l page $200 it pages 
pages, ’ 
dard re 


Star 


Photography, 185 N Wabas! 

ro | ' shed by Ziff-Davis 
Subscriptior 
7x1 


close 


Popular 
Cc 
Publis! 
$3. Trim size 
lished 10t}! 
Stl of 3rd preceding 


a counts, 15-2 


icag ib 
nex Ce Est. 193¢ 
8§%x11% Type 
preceding 
month 


page, 
Forms 
Agency 


339,663; (gross) 340,934. 
200 % page, $630: 
lors, $150: bleed, 15¢ 


(ir tion 
Rates l page 31 
page, $315. Two co 
boro, Pa. Published 
ty of America, Est 
5. Trim size, 8%x 
l @ ‘ 1 Published 1 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 7,005. Rates— 

Time Page *. Page 1, Page 
rn O00 z rs On $120.0 


PrP. Ss. A. Journal, Bird 

Photograpl 

1934 Subscription, 
1 Ty , ’ 9 


ec Soc 


¥ tA 


1 


7 "60 Tl 15.00 120.06 


110.0¢ 


Photographer, 520 Caxton 
Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. Published by 
Charles Abel, Inc Est. 1907. Subscrip- 
tion, $2 Trim size, 64%x10. Type page, 
5%x8. Published 5th ; 5th 
Agency discounts, Circulation 
(Sworn), 9,177. Rate 
Time 1 Page Page “4 
1 $120.00 70.00 $ 


Professional 


“orms close 


I 
15-2. 


Page 
40 Of 
6 110.00 38.00 


1° 100.00 60.00 15.0f 


65.00 


Universal Photo Almanac, 10 W. 33rd St 
New York 1. Published by Falk Pub. Co 


Ine Est. 1936. Subscription, $1.75. Trir 
ize, 642x942. Type page, 5%x8. Publishe 
Nov Forms close Sept. 15. Agency dis 
counts 15-0 Rates 1 page, $210 
page, $12 % page, $75 
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Plastics 


(See also Chemical Process Industries) 





“For the first time since 1941 the sup- 
ply of all major plastic materials will 
nearly approach demand in 1948,” re- 
norts Modern Plastics Magazine. Plant 
facilities which were projected and an 
ounced during 1945 and 1946 have 
now, for the most part, been brought 

» production or will be completed 


‘he plastics industry is now geared 


produce and convert to finished goods 


ore than a billion pounds annually of 
hemically made basic materials. The 
istics industry has expanded six-fold 
ince 1939, and has become a majo: 
egment of the national economy. 


It has been estimated that raw mate 
al production will double every five 
ars for the next ten years. According 
one authority, by 1955 production 
be 3.600,000,000 pounds. From 1939 
the estimated plant investment 
plastic materials production facilities 
creased from $50 million to over 
$300 million (excluding certain syn- 
et resins). At the end of 1946 total 
tential demand for thermoplastic 
terials alone was 2,300% above 1939. 
estimated that by the end of 1948 

e total potential demand will have 
nereased 4,400% over 1939. The in- 
eased demand for plastics products 
ppears to be unequalled by any othe 


} 


he vinyl industry did not grow as 
ich as expected in 1947. Nevertheless, 
duction of 180 million pounds was 
1 in 1947 only to all of the pheno- 

of all the plastic materials. Vinyl 
of the newest plastics and has set 
emarkable record for a material that 
is relatively unknown in 1939 and was 
ivailable during the war for civilian 
e. The chief items that comprise this 
sumption are poly vinyl chloride and 
polymers which accounted for 120 mil- 
pounds of 1946 production and 150 


million pounds of 1947 production. The 
two major producers have doubled their 
capacity. 

The primary outlets for vinyl chloride 
materials in the past has been wire 
coating. Calendered sheeting, film, and 
coated fabric are now taking a large 
part of the consumption. Vinyl flooring 
is now widely distributed and is des 
tined to become an important outlet. 
PERCENTAGE AND AMOUNTS OF VINYI 

RESIN USED FOR FILM, SHEETING, 
AND COATED FABRIC IN 1947 


000 Il 
Houset r ' é 
iten sf 18.800 
LU pho ery 34 18.700 
Wearing apy 10 > 500 
Handbag . 1,400 
( ri 1 ‘ 
t< ’ v 
\" n ] < ie 
Yar v 
Book bine ( 
M isc lar 0 
Total amount of esin only 100 55.000 


Production has been greatly increased 
for sheeting and coated fabrics and a 
large portion of the material now goes 
to upholsterers who still need to be 
shown how this material can be used 
most satisfactorily. The automotive in- 
dustry is absorbing a large amount fo1 
vinyl upholstery. 

Other applications for vinyl sheeting 
are for handbags, book binding, luggage 
and wall covering. The term “sheet” i 
generally applied to unsupported mate 
rial of 10-mill thickness and over. 

Tariff Commission’s 1946. statistic 
show a total production of synthetic 
resins and plastics (exclusive of cellu 
losics) of 994 million pounds or 22% 
greater than in 1945. Protective coat 
ings alone took 379,834,000 pounds. 


Products-Fabricating 
Industries 


One of the most significant trends 
in industry in recent years is the in- 
creasing volume of plastics and other 


Shipments of Plastics and Synthetic 
Resins, 1947 


000 It 
Cellulose acetate nd mixed ester plasti 
Sheets 
Continuous under 0.003 gage (,o< 
Continuous (0.003 gage and upward (,844 
All other sheet rods, and tubes 3,851 
Molding and extrusion materials 8,524 
TOTAL 77,446 
Nitrocellulose plast 
Sheets 9.917 
Rods and tubs 669 
TOTAL 12.886 
Other cellulose plastic 1,000 
henoli nd other tar acid resi 
minating (dry basis) 10, 54€ 
\dhesi (dry basis) 1 069 
Molding material 193,969 
tr including astil \ 63,456 
TOTAL : 19,040 
Urea and melamine resir 
Adhesive dry basis) 18.554 
Textile nd paper treating (dry basi 15,949 
\ other neluding laminating but 
exclusive of molding powder 9,789 
rOTAL 64,292 
Polystyrene 94,991 
Vinyl! resin 
Sheetin ar hiim, if ii le 
las heeting 66,426 
Textile and paper coating resin 
content 17,236 
Molding and extrusion resin content 73,114 
\ other, including adhesive but 
excludiz protective coating 27,062 
TOTAI 183,838 
Miscellanec resil 
Molding material 6,404 
All other (dry basi 9,574 
roTAl 85,978 
GRAND TOTAITI $40,700 





nonmetallic materials consumed by the 
so-called “metal working” industries 
in the manufacture of their products. 
Originally these industries (those that 
make machinery, engines, transporta- 
tion equipment, electrical products, 
communication equipment, household 
appliances, business machines, clocks 
and watches, hardware, etc.) employed 
metals exclusively as their raw ma- 
terials and hence were ealled the 
“metal working” industries. During 











End Use Data for Resinous Plastic Materials, 1946 


End use 


protective coatings 

molding and casting 

laminating 

adhesives 

treatment of textiles, paper, and leather 
ion exchange 

miscellaneous uses” 


lOTAL 


Includes plastics materials for glazing, sheeting, and film. 


» = | 
Production Sales 
Quantity Value Unit 
value 
1000 Ib q 1000 lb. t $1000 % $ per lb. 
379,834 38.2 336,268 36.0 84,226 25.1 0.25 
245,033 24.6 237,790 25.4 88,993 26.5 0.37 
36,763 3.7 35,479 3.8 10,238 3.1 0.29 
78,012 7.9 | 78,074 | 84 18,052 5.4 0.23 
16,321 1.7 | 42,016 1.5 14,519 1.3 0.35 
1,261 0.1 1,225 0.] 631 0.2 0.52 
207,053 20.8 203,359 21.8 118,626 35.4 0.58 
994,277 100.0 934,211 100.0 | 335,285 100.0 0.36 
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PLASTICS 








the past 10 or 15 years, however, the 
proportion of nonmetallics used has 
reached about 12%, stimulated chiefly 
by rapid and extensive development of 
new industrial plastics with good engi- 
neering properties and of other non- 
metallic materials, often depending on 


plastics resins for bonding or 
strengthening. 

Today the manufacturers of such 
products find plastics available that 


have tensile and compressive strengths 
equal to many metals, corrosion re- 
sistance superior to most metals, heat 
resistance that is adequate to 400 deg. 
F. and in the case of plastics lami- 
nates, toughness and formability com- 
parable to many widely-used engineer- 
ing metals, plus strength-weight ra- 
tios better than most alloys used for 
weight-saving construction. 


These developments have led engi- 
neers to consider and to apply plastics 
along with metals for gears, cams, 
lever bearings, housings, gaskets, 
seals and other machine parts, for 
radio antennae, cases, and other com 
ponents; for carburetor and distribu- 


tor housings, dashboards, handles, tim- 


ing gear bearings, and even major 
body components for automobiles; air- 
craft parts of many types; railway 
passenger car equipment; containers 


metal: chemical and 
textile processing equipment; tools and 
for metal-forming and casting; 
handles and entire parts for hardware 


formerly made of 


dies 


and small tools, including building 
hardware; many business-machine 
parts: ordnance fuses, army headgear, 
certain types of armor, and a host of 
other supplies for military use; re 
frigerator door linings, washing-ma- 


chine agitator furniture, vacuum 
cleaner housing, juices, measur 
ing cup cookie cutters, cigarette 
cases, ash trays, etc. for the home, and 
so on 

Because of this “plastics invasion” 


many people have stopped referring to 
the industries that make autos, air- 
craft, electrical products, machinery, 
etc. as the “metal working” industries 
call them instead (and more 
curately) the “products-fabricating’ 
“hard goods manufacturing” indus- 


ac- 
’ 


and 


or 
tries 


The extent to which this group of 
industries uses plastics as product raw 
was determined by Materials 


a recent survey, in which 


materials 
& Ve the 
a representative selection of key engi- 
production men and 
asked (1) if they 
plastics in the products they de- 
igned and manufactured, (2) in what 
form they used them, (3) if they pro- 
cessed the plastics in their plants or 


in 


ds 
neers, designe? 
metallurgists were 
used 


purchased fabricated plastics parts 
outside, and (4) what type of infor- 
mation about plastics they needed 
most. 

The results show that about 70 per 


cent of the so-called “metal working” 
industries plants surveyed are already 
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Exports First Nine Months of 1946 and 1947 









January through 


September 
1946—lb 1947—lb. 
4,710,000 11,816,787 


Alkyd resins 


Tar acid resins (powder, flake, or li- 


quid) 


Urea resins (powder, flake, or liquid) 


11,848,000 
4,538,000 


Synthetic resins (powder, flake, or li- 


quid—not otherwise specified) 


5,712,000 


Sheets, plates, rods, tubes, and other 


unfinished forms 

Laminated 

Not laminated 
Cellulose nitrate— 

Scrap and film scrap 

Film support and base 

Sheets, rods, tubes, etc. 
Cellulose acetate 

Molding compounds 

Sheets, rods, tubes, etc. 


Film support 


Polymers of styrene, vinyl acetate, etc. 


TOTAL for nine months 


* Source 


1,000,000 
1,005,000 


1,036,000 
3,106,000 
1,083,000 


4,199,000 
727,000 


1,189,000 
5,492,000 


15,645,000 


from data —— by the Bureau of the Census 


t Me mney va 


ue for first nine months of 1946 was $19,101,000. 


t Money value for first nine months of 1947 was $45,628,875. 


19,556,575 


6,729,345 


11,243,874 


1,680,239 


1,658,557 


2,185,191 
1,486,239 
1,473,730 


14,490,347 
1,548,944 
1,625,240 

28,739,035 


1,103 


107,23 


Compiled in the Chemical and Drug Div. of the Dept. of Commerce 





using plastics, that 31 per cent of 
them have “captive” plastics-fabricat- 
ing departments and that information 
on the technical characteristics of 
plastics materials as a guide to selec- 
tion is the kind of information about 
plastics they need most in their work. 

On this basis, the market for plas- 
tics represented by the products-fabri- 
cating industries as a whole is one of 
the largest available today. 


Associations 


Society of the 
Madison Avenue, 


Plastics Industry, 295 


New York, N. Y. 


Society of Plastics Engineers, Fisher 


Bldg., Detroit, M 


ich. 


Plastics Materials Mfrs. Assn., Tow- 


er Bldg., Washin 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are »rinted in bold face: unsupported statements. 


light face. 


ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 


© it 

Modern Plastics, E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. Published by Modern Plastics, 
Ine. Est. 1924. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 
S4x1ll\& 7x19 Published 
ith. Forms « preceding. Agency 


discounts, 15-0 


9° 
we 


Type pare, 


3rd 


lose 


21,028, 
design- 
libraries, 
959: 
fab 
dis 
smen 
1.380; 
1.640 


18,666; (gross) 
hitects, engineers 
archers, 1,530; 
lle~es and trade ass’ns, 
molder extruders iminators and 
r ee oe exporters, importer 
agent ind ile 
mfrs. of plastic mater ] 
pt ,02 others 


Circulation 
Mfrs., 8,138; are 
ers, chemists 


rese 


schoo col 


tribut ' mires 
1.098 
we ernment de 
Rates 

cate 

’ Pag 
“4 Page 
00 $110.00 
100.00 


Modern Plastics Encyclopedia for 1949, 
formerly Modern P ‘fatalog, 122 E 
‘!9nd St New Y Published by 
Plast Catalog ration Est. 1941 


astics (¢ 
rk 17 


Corps 





gton, D. C. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


Subscription, $8.50. Trim size, 8%4x11\% 
Type page, 7x10 Published April, 1949 
Forms close Sept., 1948 Agency di 
counts, 15-0. 

Circulation. Dec. 1946, 18 708; (gross 
19,966. Rates—% page, $135: % pag 
$235; 1 page, $390; 2 pages, $765; 4 page 
$1.470; 6 pages, $2,115 


Standard colors, $ 


Pacific 
Ange les 


Los 


70: bleed, $30 


~ 


Plastics Magazine, 124 W. 4th St 
13, Cal. 


Published by Miller 


Freeman Publications. Est. 1943. Sub 

scription, $3 Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 

page, 7x10 Published ist. Forms close 

L5th Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation 1,017; (gross), 1,78! 

Rates 

rimes 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $120.00 $ 70.0( 
6 165.00 100.00 60.00 
12 135.00 80.00 50.00 

Standard red, blue, green or yellow, $ 

bleed, $10 

Plastics, 242 Madison Ave New Y 

17 Published by Vincent KHdwards 

Est 1944. Trim size, 8%x11%. T) 

page, 7x10 Published Ist. Forms c! 

lst preceding month. Agency d 

counts, 15-2 
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ere’s one place 
Where a dollar 


BUYS MORE TODAY 
than in 1939! 


When you pay almost double the 
1939 price for a ton of coal. you're 
still only getting 2,000 pounds of 
oal. No matter how you burn it. 
ou won't average more than 12,500 
t.u.'s per pound—same as in 1939. 
\nd that goes for almost everything 
lise that has gone up in price 

ure paying more today, but you 
et no compensating increase in 

lue. 


“Compare the cost of your adver- 
tising in MODERN PLASTICS on 
same basis. and what do you 


d? 


with an increase in rates, your 
ertising dollar, in MODERN 
ASTICS, actually buys more to- 
not less—-than in 1939. Today 
receive more than double the 


m 





ABP 


circulation—18,666 for only $325 per 
page, as compared with a circulation 
of 9,079 for $185 per page in 1939, 
(net paid ABC—6 time rate). The 
cost per thousand circulation has 
decreased from $20.37 per thousand 
in 1939 to 17.41 in 1948. 


The actual unit sales of machinery, 
equipment and supplies—the  pur- 
chasing power, the dollar volume 
are all much greater than in 1939. 
That means that your advertising in 
MODERN PLASTICS is not only 
covering a broader area, but a much 
more fertile one. 


It has been estimated that by the 
end of 1947 the total potential de- 
mand for plastics raw materials will 
have increased 4400% over 1939. 
From 1939 to 1947 the estimated 





plant investments in plastic materials 
and production facilities increased 
from $50 million to over $300 million 
(excluding certain synthetic resins). 
This means that the plastics market 
today is over six times as fertile as 
it was in 1939. 


Never before in the history of MOD 
ERN PLASTICS have we offered 
greater value for the advertising 
dollar than we do today. But the 
biggest gain belongs to the adver- 
tiser who understands how to use 
the advertising pages of MODERN 
PLASTICS and the simple arithme- 
tic of reaching a net paid circulation 
of 18.666 every month for only 
$17.41 per thousand. And if you 
consider an average of approximately 
three additional pass-on readers pet 
copy, your actual circulation § cost 
is less than $5 per thousand. 





122 EAST 42nd STREET 





MODERN PLASTICS 


A BRESKIN PUBLICATION 


° NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Where the Plastics Industry Is Located 
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1 Page Pa we % Page York 17 Published by Cleworth Pub CANADA 
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SELLING THE PLASTICS 


INDUSTRY 
PLASTICS WORLD goes into 


every corner of every branch of the 
industry—Molders, Extruders, Fab- 
ricators, Laminators, Plastics Mate- 
rials Manufacturers. It reaches 
every man in the industry, who has 
a say about purchasing—from top 


executives right down the line. 


SELLING INDUSTRIAL 





More Than 27,000 Copies Monthly 


To Makers and Users of 


Plastic Products 


QUICK, EASY TO READ TAB- 
LOID NEWSPAPER FORMAT 


PLASTICS WORLD prints only 
news of new products and new ap- 
plications. Its tabloid format makes 
reading quick and easy. These 
reader comments are typical: “New 
ideas, particularly, are more abun- 
dant in your publication than any 
other . very rapidly one can get 
the most current information in this 
industry.” “We believe this news 
paper to be the most informative 
cat 


plastics publication available.” 





Annual Directory 


for Quantity Buyers 
of Plastics Products 
of Plastic Products 


The year round buying ref- 
erence for 10,000 Wholesale 
and Retail Outlets and Manu- 
facturers of plastics products of 


USERS OF PLASTICS all kinds. 

a- oT ASTICS Ww — yo 
PLASTICS WORLD is read by En COLOR NOW AVAILABLE Large volume buyers of plas 
rineers and Executive S responsible 
gil r and -£ t r —— _ ~rcl ] i 
ini y Waele wire og cit mae Os “a tics consumer merchandise con 
or Management, nginee Ig, e* otandard ed range ellow Veo . 
a lll ae : ee ‘ sider the BUYER a valuable aid 

— sign, Production, Purchasing and Green or Blue is now available to 
Operation in every industry which advertisers (at an additional cost of in locating suppliers. 
now uses, or contemplates using, $75) using 2/9 or 4/9 (7 x 10) ; 

4 yI , The key nf as : Advertisers report uniformly 

e plastics products. The key men in Units. The convenient 1/9 (31%4” x Advertisers report uniformly 

: ; nagpene, Jers aiay - » senalinn 

a. companies “y var up pt of 434”) units are black and white good results. 

- the potential market for plastics If d 

( . on : . f desired, several units can be used : : Ty 
Se ee og ee desired, sev« The PLASTICS BUYER 

PrOSues rent : “ oe to advertise different products. Ad- ; 

TICS WORLD regularly. A Prod- westinemeain one gent ty ebieaeiel keeps your advertising in the 
re uct Designer writes, “Plastics World hands of important buyers and 


. has been a source of much valu- 
; - a 
ible information. Keep it coming. 


CONTROLLED CIRCULATION 


KEPT UP-TO-DATE 


PLASTICS WORLD maintains a 
| constant, almost daily, check to in- 
sure readers’ current, active interest 
n plastics. New industries that are 
potential users of plastics are imme- 
liately added to our circulation 
records. More than 90% of PLAS- 
TICS WORLD'’s circulation is by 
voluntary request. PLASTICS 
VORLD's circulation program as- 
ires you of a highly responsive 
idience of interested and active 
’ 


agers. 





RESULTFUL, ECONOMICAL 
ADVERTISING 


In the past 5 years, tens of thou 
sands of inquiries have reached 
advertisers through PLASTICS 
WORLD. Manufacturers of gen- 
eral industrial equipment and sup- 
plies—ranging in price from under 
$10 to more than $15,000—as well 
as manufacturers of plastics mate- 
rials, mold makers, molders and 
fabricators of plastics products and 
manufacturers of plastics machinery 
have found that PLASTICS 
WORLD inquiries results in sales 
Any interested advertiser or agency 
is welcome to see our record of case 
histories and results. 


manufacturers for a full year. 


Rates: Black and White, 1 
page, $250; Y2 page, $135; “% 
page, $75. Unit “Product” ad 
vertisements available. Color, In- 
serts, Bulk Space discounts 


Write for Circulation Breakdown 
and full information. 


The Plastics Buyer Published by 
the Publishers of Plastics World 














ese The New-Product e New-ApplicationPublication @«*==-, 


t 
t CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO., INC., 551 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. : 
PLASTICS WORLD The PLASTICS BUYER PLASTICS NEWS LETTER 


SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
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PORT AND HARBOR FACILITIES 











Consider 

These Four 
Plus Values 
When Advertising 


to Waterfront Industries . . . 


Each vear WORID PORTS devotes four of its 
twelve monthlv issues to extra editorial features 
covering the paramount problems and interests of 


the waterfront industries 

FEBRUARY DIRECTORY NUMBER listing all 
sources of supply for the field 

MAY CARGO HANDLING NUMBER interpret 
ing the many aspects of cargo handling methods 


and reporting new developments and trends. 


AUGUST MARINE TERMINAL AND PORT 
CONSTRUCTION NUMBER presenting de 
sign and construction material of common inter 
est to the entire port held and industries linked 


with it 









Founded 1914 





NOVEMBER CONVENTION ANNUAL ([eatur- 
ing the American Association of Port Authori 


ties’ convention. 


Investigate now the many potentials in the water 
front industries for your products or services, and 
learn how effectively WORLD PORTS serves the 
entire field throughout the year. More than 10,000 
private and public port executives, stevedoring com 
panies, steamship lines, marine terminals and ex 
manufacturers receive 


porting and importing 


WORLD PORTS monthly. 
Write for four-page folders on the four issues de 
scribed above as well as the current advertising 


rate card. 


Have You These Two Volumes of Materials Handling Data? 


Here are two volumes—some sixty reprinted pages 
of exclusive WORLD PORTS materials handling 
data published in 1946. If you haven't seen this 
and are interested in materials handling, you cer 
tainly will want to read and keep it on file. Hun 
dreds of visitors to the recent Materials Handling 


CCA 


418 S. MARKET ST. ° 





NEW YORK OFFICE 
122 East 42nd Street Oregon 9-3188 


WORLD PORTS 


CHICAGO 7 ° 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


exposition in Cleveland, Ohio, carried them away 
upon viewing their helpful contents. Sales and ad 
vertising departments of manufacturers have al 
ready asked for additional copies by the dozen 
Both booklets are yours for the asking, without 
obligation. 


CCA 


PHONE WAB. 2882 





SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 
640 Mason Street Douglas 7233 


World Ports is affiliated with: Traffic World (weekly); Daily Traffic World, Traffic Bulletin, Transportation Supply News, and 
College of Advanced Trattic. 
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Port and Harbor Facilities 








The unprecedented physical volume 
of exports and imports has forced port 
authorities to embark on a construction 
program which will cost $1 billion over 
the next five years. 


Total import and export water-borne 
tonnage in 1947 exceeded the 1935-39 
average by about one-third. No dimi- 
nution of this volume is in sight. The 
result is what World Ports described 
as an industrial revolution on the 
waterfronts. 


The ports and harbors specialized 
construction and _ building market 
means new piers, new wharves, new 
warehouses, new transit sheds, new ad- 
ministration buildings, new road beds, 
new roads and new walls. Every major 
and every important minor port and 
marine terminal has extensive modern- 
ization plans. 


Here are factors which enter the 
typical picture at each port: (1) spe- 
cialized architect and engineer design- 
ers; (2) a half dozen to a dozen (in 
most cases) men who make up the har- 
bor commission officers and board mem- 
bers; (3) the port directors and man- 
aging executives; (4) the port operat- 
ing and engineering staff members; 
and (5) executives and operating men 
of the contracting companies. In the 
case of private marine terminal oper- 
ations, several buying factors likewise 
enter the picture. These men are the 
direct buying influences. There are 
also important indirect factors. Users 
of facilities, such as stevedores, rail- 
roads, steampship lines, and the like, 
are also consulted to make sure facili- 
ties being constructed will meet every 
problem. 


The function of a port terminal is 
specialized for transferring passengers 
and cargo between land and water car- 
riers. Hence, the men who buy are 
specialists. These men are keen stu- 
dents of materials and methods in 
terms of functional value to the port 
acility. They must think of operating 
inditions for decades ahead. 

The impact of increased tonnage on 
major United States general cargo 

rts such as New York and San 
lrancisco, accompanied by waterfront 

bor difficulties, resulted in considera- 
port congestion. This situation, 
wever, was by no means on the seri- 
and sometimes paralyzing scale 
e.perienced by major ports elsewhere 
the world. Smaller United States 
ts, often geared to specialized car- 
s and the handling of bulk com- 
lities, were less affected and in 
ny cases anxiously competing for 
overflow. 


F >rt Expansion 


‘nited States port authorities, 
t anwhile, had in general completed 
tr onversion of their facilities for com- 
™ reial trade, surveyed their future 


facility requirements in view of trade 
potentials, and planned expansion pro- 
grams. Funds for these programs 
(necessarily long range developments 
due to the immensity of port construc- 
tion works) are to be derived from 
operating revenues, the sale of bonds, 
and from taxes (the majority of 
United States seaports are managed 
by municipal or State appointed com- 
missions). 


Major expansion programs. an- 
nounced by United States ports dur- 
ing 1948 included the following: 


New York: A $112 million moderni- 
zation program for the city’s piers is 
under consideration by Mayor O’Dwy- 
er’s Board of Estimate. The same body 
is mulling $89 million and $55 million 
investments in the World Trade Corpo- 
ration plan and the New York City De- 
partment of Marine and Aviation pro- 
ject for additional harbor improve- 
ments. 


Philadelphia: Work is well under way 
on a $30 million modernization and new 
construction program. 


Boston: Work has begun on the first 
units in a $20 million construction pro- 
gram. Hoosac Pier No. 1 will cost $4,- 
250,000. 


Houston: Concrete has been poured 
on dock No. 4, the first in a series of 
new port facilities to be constructed at 
a cost of $32 million. 


Long Beach: New $24 million pro- 
gram of general cargo facilities is well 
advanced, several new units having 
been completed. 


Los Angeles: Initial cargo-passenger 
terminal unit in $15,500,000 project is 
being built. 


New Orleans: Construction plans are 
nearing completion for initial unit in 
$13 million plans. 


Mobile: Piling has been driven on $4 
million quay wharf type unit, first in 
$20 million improvement. 


Savannah and Brunswick, Ga.: New 
$15 million development is awaiting 
action by state legislature. 


Cargo Handling 


Cargo handling is the basic activity 
in waterfront operations. Hence, ma- 
terials-handling equipment is classified 
as “must tools of operation.” 

The National Maritime Commission 
has taken cognizance of the problems 
involved in the greater tonnage now 
being handled at American ports by 
creating a national advisory commit- 
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tee on materials-handling with the fol- 
lowing duties: 

1. Define and clarify the present 
problems of materials handling. 

2. Review both favorable and un- 
favorale trends affecting the work of 
stevedores. 

3. Advise the Port Development 
Section of the Maritime Commission’s 
Research Division relative to cargo 
handling studies. 

4. Plan and adjust experimental 
operations in materials handling. 

5. Collaborate with the Research 
Division’s Port Development Section in 
recommendations to increase the effi- 
ciency of materials handling at ports. 

The Commission said that because of 
higher costs of operation in every de- 
partment of our shipping industry, the 
American Merchant Marine must pin 
its hopes for successful competition 
with foreign operators largely upon re- 
ducing the cost of ships on berth. In 
the past it has not been unusual for a 
ship to spend 40 to 50 percent of her 
time in port, loading and unloading. 
Many ships in foreign trade spend a 
quarter to a third of their time in port. 
We know that our modern C-type car- 
go ships, with greater speed and cargo 
capacity, will have to spend 10 to 30 
percent more time in port unless cargo 
handling at terminals can be speeded 
up. The owners of these ships have in- 
vested considerable sums in them for 
increased speed and capacity, and they 
cannot well afford to have the vessels 
spend unnecessary time at the dock at 
a cost of $2,000 to $4,000 a day. With 
stevedoring costs up 100 percent be- 
cause of higher labor costs, American 
operators cannot stand such a heavy 
burden and expect to compete with for- 
eign lines which pay much lower oper- 
ating costs both at sea and in port. 

The answer to this problem is in- 
creased efficiency to offset the higher 
cost of port operations. 
Associations 

American Assn. of Port Authorities, 
815 Washington Bldg., Washington 5, 
D. C. 


Publications 

[Audited and sworn circulation figures are 
printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circula- 
tion figures shown are for the six-month pe- 
riod ending June 30, 1947.| 


CCA 

_-_ 
World Ports, advertising office, 418 S. 
Market St., Chicago 7, Ill. Published by 
Traffic Service Corp., official organ Am. 
Assn. of Port Authorities. Est. 1919. Trim 
size, 84%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
monthly. Forms close 5th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Jan., 1948, 10,400; (gross), 
11,432. Carriers, 3,006; stevedoring com- 
panies, 633; towing & lighterage cos., 
728; construction, 934; terminals, 1,031; 
industrial export traffic managers, 3,054; 


others, 1,060. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $275.00 $135.00 $ 83.00 
6 245.00 125.00 68.00 


12 195.00 110.00 60.00 
Standard color, $70; bleed, 20%. 


For additional data see page 458 
















Power Plants 


(See also Diesel Industry: Electrical; Coal) 





A clear understanding of the power 
field and its objectives is necessary to 
evaluate intelligently the annual two 
billion dollar market for power equip- 
ment and supplies. 


First comes the utility—the privately- 
owned central station generating elec- 
tricity by steam and hydro, and to a 
lesser extent, by diesel and gas engines. 
To these must be added a sizable chunk 
of government owned power plants 
(mostly hydro) and a moderate amount 
of city-owned power plants (mostly 
steam and diesel). 


Next come the power plants of in- 
dustry—plants representing in the ag- 
gregate a far greater dollar investment 
than all central-station plants com- 
bined, whether privately or publicly 
owned. 

This statement may seem enigmatic 
in light of the well-known fact that 
capacity of all industrial electric gen- 
erators, plus the power of all industrial 
prime movers not connected to gener- 
ators, is less than half that of the cen- 
tral-station generators. 


There is, however, a basic difference 
between central stations and industrial 
power plants. Central stations are de- 
signed to produce electricity and noth- 
ing else. Industrial plants, on the other 
hand, generate enormous quantities of 
steam for process and heating, besides 
producing electricity and mechanical 
power. That is why industrial plants 
burn 100 per cent more steam fuel than 
central stations, yet generate less than 
half as much electrical and mechanical 
power. 

For lack of any other source, they 
must produce their own process and 
heating steam. In the case of elec- 
tricity they have the choice of making 
their own or buying from utilities, and 
more often buy, unless the process- 
steam load makes it particularly easy 
to generate power on the spot. 


To put it another way, the boiler 
house is much more important rela- 
tively in the industrial plant than it is 
in the central station. This applies 
whether the test be made on the basis 
of relative floor space or relative dollar 
investment. 


Throughout industry it is customary 
for each industrial to hire one power 
engineer (known by that name or by 
the title of “Chief Engineer,” “Plant 
Engineer,” “Power Engineer,” or some 
other name), who is responsible for all 
of the so-called “power services.” These 
are steam, electricity, mechanical 
power, compressed air, refrigeration, 


hot and cold water, heating, air-condi- 
tioning, and elevators. 
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OUR ECONOMY WILL CONTINUE TO GROW 
History has recorded the fact that as horsepower per worker goes up, these benefits accrue to 


Americans: 


shorter work week—higher wages—more goods for more people. That this trend will 


continue is indicated by the report of the Twentieth Century Fund. Result will be a continuing 


growth in the power field 
ous forms of energy to industrial processes. 


in size of establishment and in the variety of applications of the vari- 


Length of Output per Index of 
Horsepower Work Week Man Hour, Output, 
Per Worker Hours 1944 Prices 1944—100 
ee Wieden ck ce waeeae 1.25 57.1 .36 16 
Da”  ésencbaeasenhdutadsaneddare 1.25 48.31 1.09 72 
DEO © weddacudetatdececndvecdecs 6.4 44.0 1.20 98 
Dt. sencpshebetetshebasiane dun 7.3 41.3 1.43 185 
SED. Ceeeeredenénedeeseneseaues 8.1 38.7 1.69 156 




















—Power 


and tapped off at will at the other end. 
The expression “turn on the juice” can 
be applied to any one of them. They 
come under one man because they are 
all services to production, and because 
they are all intermingled throughout 
the plant, all considerably centralized 
in generation, and all requiring a simi- 
lar mentality and training, yet one 
very different from that required for 
production itself. 


Transmission and 
Application 


For these very practical reasons the 
industrial power field includes the gen- 
eration, transmission and application 
of all the power services. Generation 
involves boilers, steam engines, diesel 
engines, gas engines, water turbines, 
service water pumps and heaters, air 
compressors, refrigeration compressors, 
tanks and heating coils, plus a great 
variety of associated equipment (in- 
cluding instruments, meters, pumps, 
fans, condensers, feed heaters, water 
softeners, etc.). 


In transmission the services fall into 
two broad classes. One class is pure 
energy, requiring wires, cables, shafts, 
pulleys, gears, chains, sprockets, etc. 
The other 1s energy in material form, 
requiring ducts in the case of condi- 
tioned air, and pipes for the others— 
steam, hot water, cold water. refrigera- 





tion and compressed air. With the pip- 
ing goes a vast array of fittings, valves, 
hangers, insulation, traps, instruments, 
flowmeters, etc. 

In the industrial plant the responsi- 
bilities of the power engineer follow 
these conveyances from the point of 
service generation or purchase in the 
factory to the point where it is applied 
to a motor, a production machine, a 
process kettle, a lamp, a unit heater, 
etc. 

The step-by-step definition of the 
power field is approaching completion. 
It is necessary only to add the power- 
service equipment of large buildings 
and institutions, where the services 
closely parallel those found in manv- 
facturing establishments. A large hotel 
in New York, for example, contains 
pulverized-fuel-fired boilers, steam 
engines, diesel engines, refrigeration, 
hot and cold water services, compressed 
air, air-conditioning, elevators, etc.— 
all the responsibilities of the power 
engineer. 


Objectives 


This picture of the power field is the 
most valuable contribution that can be 
made to any subsequent discussion of 
the subject. Next should come a brief 
summary of the normal objectives 
of power engineers. The first is to 
maintain uninterrupted service. The 
second is to render service of good 
quality (constant voltage and fre- 
quency, constant water pressure and 
temperature, well controlled air-condi- 
tioning, etc.). 


Finally comes the matter of cost. The 
up and coming engineer figures the 
unit cost of each service. He works 
to keep the unit cost low. If he is an 
industrial power engineer he works also 
to reduce the number of service units 
consumed. Fewer units at less cc 
per unit means much lower year 
power-service cost. 


<4 


The unit cost is compounded of fuel, 
labor, repairs, maintenance, etc., plu 
the fixed charges on the investmert. 
Logically, the engineer considers exi*'- 
ing equipment obsolete when it reaches 


the point where the higher efficiency of 
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... then Schedule 
INDUSTRY AND POWER 


for Active Readership 





YOU'LL MAKE DIRECT CONTACT with the Plant Engineers in the 35,132 top- INDUSTRIAL COVERAGE 
ranking plants* in America — and, in addition, with 1,686 consulting Process Industries... 2,787 
engineers and representatives who serve those plants. They're the men Processing ...... 2,504 
responsible for the selection, installation, operation and maintenance of Metal Working .... 7,197 
all power generating, heating, lighting, material handling and power- Public Utilities. . .. . 3,424 
using equipment. Textile Manufacturers . 2,084 

Their jobs include plant planning and layout, and they engineer the construc- see to vy 
tion and changes in methods and processes. In short, they're the key Wienduenitiie 1991 
men who ‘‘name the brand”’ when plant and power equipment is selected. pitees oes 1.103 
They must be “‘told"’ by your advertising — ‘‘sold’’ by your salesmen. Transport ladusteles _ 1381 

YOU'LL MAKE ANOTHER IMPACT with the Operating Executives of these plants. Buildings 1 Oe Se 3,890 
For they also read INDUSTRY AND POWER, along with the plant and Building Materials . - + 1,094 
power engineers. And it's important to you that these Executives be Service Industries... 1,109 
familiar with your cost-reducing equipment and materials. Based upon Specialty Manufacturers 957 
requests for information, here's the latest: Manufacturers Salesmen 571 

Engineers & Architects . 1,115 
PICTURE OF READERSHIP Miscellaneous ..... 566 
General Managers, Plant Superintendents and Executives 25.96% Votat. we ee ee 37,170 
Plant Engineers, Power Engineers and their staffs . . . . 55.67% *peepading, to conses Mgvetts thier 
Operating Group: Maintenance Superintendents, Chief plonts represent an tavestment of 
a eee ee 18.37% 


98.3% of all assets of industrial 
America. 


TELL YOUR STORY TO THESE KEY MEN — SCHEDULE INDUSTRY AND POWER! 


INDUSTRY AND. POWER gs 


ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 


Read by Executives and Engineers in America’s 35,132 Finest Industrial Plants 
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CATALOG SERVICE 


for sellers and buyers in the POWER PLANT market 


> Sweet's Catalog Service is a product information system for sellers and buyers in American industry. Its 
elements are (1) FILES of specially designed catalogs on the products of hundreds of companies having 
common markets, and (2) SELECTIVE DISTRIBUTION of these files to qualified buying factors. Reversing 
the procedure by which catalogs are distributed with the request that they be filed, the Sweet's system 
“pre-files” them before distribution. This simple and effective control assures their instant accessibility at alll 


times in each recipient's office. 





SWEET'S FILE for POWER PLANTS 


Sweet's File for Power Plants, one of seven Sweet's 
Files (see opposite page), is specially designed to meet 
the catalog needs of operating and maintenance officials 
of power plants. The current issue of this file contains 
118 manufacturers’ catalogs, totalling 940 pages, filed 


in 7 sections and 31 sub-sections as follows: 


Power Generating Equipment glass 
steam generating thermal insulation 


fuel burning refractories 


prime movers roofing and siding 


heel transfer waterproofing and dampproofing 


flooring and paving 
paints and finishes 
Mechanical Equipment 


material handling 
power transmission Structural Equipment 
structural systems 


doors and hardware 


pumps ond compressors 
pipe and fittings 
valves and traps skylights and ventilators 
measuring and controlling fences 

miscellaneous equipment and plate construction and tanks 


supplies chimneys 


Electrical Equipment Piant Utilities 


motors and generators water conditioning and sewage 
controls disposal 

other electrical equipment air conditioning and refrigeration 
lighting 

Materials 


metals Special Services 


Distribution 


Sweet’s File for Power Plants is distributed annually 
to engineers and executives, by whatever titles they are 
known, in charge of the power departments of leading 
industrial plants, of important central stations, and of 
mine, railroad and other power plants. Total distribu- 
tion — 10,000 files. 

Following the initial distribution of each new issue to 
selected offices at the time of issuance. additional files 
are forwarded throughout the ensuing year to newly 
qualified offices as disclosed in daily news reports, appli- 
cations and by field investigation. 

The distribution is recorded in a printed list which 
is furnished clients for their exclusive use as a part of 
each service contract. 


Issuance 


Sweet's File for Power Plants is scheduled for issuance 
in the fall of the year preceding its issuance date. The 
time required for its compilation and production neces- 
sitates the settlement of catalog plans and the receipt of 
service orders well in advance of the distribution date. 


How to Get the Best Results 
From Sweet's Catalog Service 


Prospective buyers consult manufacturers’ catalogs in 
Sweet's to study and compare the advantages of com- 
peting products, to determine which of them best meet 
their specific requirements, to select those which appear 
to be worth further inquiry or, as is often the case. 
to decide at once which shall be specified or ordered. 

Whatever buying action you want your prospects to 
take, you should make sure that the catalog you will 
file and distribute in Sweet's contains information of 
the kind and amount that will prompt them to take it. 
Your catalog in Sweet’s should anticipate question- 
most likely to be asked by your prospects regarding 
product forms, characteristics, performance and use. |! 
should contain more than brief allusions to these im- 
portant subjects. It should make all necessary use « f 
text, tables, illustrations and diagrams to demonstra! 
them convincingly. 

Expert advice on effective organization and design «f 
essential product information which is to be distribut 
in the Sweet’s Files may be had through members °f 
Sweet's consulting staff. Their services are available | 


clients without extra charge. 
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Printing specifications 


Catalog sizes — multiples of 4 pages (4, 8, 12, 16, ete.). 
Trim page size — 834 x II in. 

Stock — white coated. 

Typography — as desired. 

Cuts — client to supply. 120 sereen recommended. 


PYO (Print-Your-Own) service 


Clients may, if they prefer, print their own catalogs and 
deliver them to Sweet’s for filing and distribution. 
Special charges, lower than those for the complete serv- 
ice, apply to catalogs handled in this way. It is required 
that such catalogs be produced in accordance with 
Sweet's “Mechanical Specifications,” a copy of which 
is given to all PYO clients, and that copy and layout be 
submitted to Sweet's for checking before client orders 
cuts and before type is set. 


Pre-prints and reprints 


Individually bound copies of clients’ catalogs may be 
ordered at any time in advance of the issuance of the 
file in which they are to be distributed or not later than 6 
months after their appearance in such file unless covered 
by subsequent renewal contract. Charges on request. 


Pre-filing 

Catalogs in Sweet’s are filed in sections according to 
products or uses of products. Catalogs within each sec- 
tion are filed alphabetically by manufacturers’ names. 


File-indexing 


Each manufacturer’s catalog is numbered and indexed 
under (1) manufacturer’s name, (2) products or serv- 
ices described or illustrated and (3) trade names. 


Charges 

Service charges on catalogs distributed in Sweet’s range 
between 8/10 and 3% cents (approx.) per catalog 
page per office, depending on the catalog’s size, use of 
color printing and distribution required. See listing 
under “Publications,” this section of Market Data 
Book. A charge scale will be sent on request. 


Sweet’s charges include 

(!) eatalog design — or such assistance or supervision 
as may be desired; 
catalog printing — PYO service excepted; 
catalog filing and distribution: 
use of confidential distribution lists — excepting 
Sweet’s File for Builders. 


eet’s charges do not include 


‘tographs, drawings or cuts. These will be made, if 
ired, at client’s order at prevailing rates. For informa- 


1: and charges on special requirements (special stock, 

» work, varnished covers, etc.), communicate with 

iting Department, Sweet’s Catalog Service, New 
Y -k office. 
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THE POWER SYSTEM includes GENERATION, TRANSMISSION and APPLICATION of electrical 





energy, steam, mechanical power, heat, compressed and conditioned air, refrigeration 
» 
modern equipment would “pay its consumption. If all the operating and in science, construction, industry 01 
keep,” which simply means saving fixed charges show a substantial sav- business would have been possible. 


enough to pay a good return on the 
new investment. 

The activities of the power engineer 
consist, in part, of determining when 
such modernization of equipment (and 
the buying of meters and other acces- 
sories) will pay dividends, and, also, 
he pays constant attention to ways of 
operation and maintenance to get more 
out of fewer tons of coal. 


For example, the plant may be buy- 
ing water. If water bills are high, the 
engineer will study the cost and output 
of a drilled well on the property and 
the cost of equipping it with pumps 
and power. He will estimate the power 
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ing over city water, he will propose 
the new project to his management. 


By the same process of investigation 
and economic reasoning he will decide 
whether to make or buy his electricity, 
whether to install his air compressors 
in the powerhouse or out in the factory, 
what type of air-conditioning to use, 
and so on. 


Power and Progress 
Power is the common physical de- 
nominator of modern civilization. With- 
out power, none of the major advances 
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The past five decades have seen phe 
mad 


nomenal advances in civilization, 
possible by more and new uses of pow: 
in all its forms. The complex pow: 
system of today, with the heat pum; 
gas turbines, atomic energy, mercu! 
boiler and all the power service 
mushroomed from the simple iow pré« 
sure boiler, stack and steam engine « 
yesterday. 


Industrial executives everywhere a 
discovering that maximum power u 
per worker is the sure path to lo 
cost production. In factory after f: 
tory machine tools and other machi! 
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POWER PLANTS 





FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS NATIONAL 
ENGINEER has been serving the fields of 
Power Generation, Heating, Refrigeration, 
Building Maintenance, and all related 
utilities. We have built a loyal readership 
of progressive men in these fields; com- 
prised of men in supervisory positions to- 
day, and their assistants, the men who will 
be pir ked as their successors tomorrow. 
These are the types of readers who pay 
the best dividends to the advertiser. 

During the past year we have increased 
services to both our readers and our ad- 
vertisers. The Editorial Staff has been 
enlarged, and several new departments have 
been added. We have changed the layout 
ind format to improve the appearance and 
eadability of the magazine: 


HERE'S PROOF! 


Check any current issue against the same 
ssue for last year, six months ago, or even 
last month. See the difference in editorial 
content, layout and format, These improve- 
ments will continue because we have the 
right men in the right places. 

More proof: Every month 300 of our 
eaders are mailed an analysis sheet re- 
questing their opinions as to the value of 
NATIONAL ENGINEER editorial mate- 

| to them in their daily work, in keeping 

reast of new developments, and providing 
isic information. All of these reports 
how that our articles are read, are of real 
ue, and comments state that we are 
showing a marked improvement with every 
“ue, 


EDITORIAL POLICY 
NATIONAL ENGINEER is written for 
men who supervise and operate your 
equipment and use your materials. 
Our editorial content is designed to help 
these men in the performance of their 
ry day duties. Informative articles on 
how to perform their daily task better, 
er, or at a lower cost take up most of 
editorial space. Other articles cover 
c data necessary in the performance of 
t daily task. The reader is fully in- 
ed on all the new developments that 
st be considered within the next five or 
years, 
Ve aim to keep the readers up to date, 
furnish information on current prob- 
s. Regular departments include the 
Engineering Advisory Council, Educational 
sections on New Equipment, New 
L\'orature, and a Buyer's Guide. A change 
1ce is provided by a column “Report 
or a Bull Session,” which deals with the 
Er» cineer’s problems with tongue in cheek. 


C'RCULATION and COVERAGE 

is yar NATIONAL ENGINEER guar- 
a d an average circulation of 16,000. 
In 1949 we will guarantee 18,000 circula- 
t per month (based on yearly average 
as shown on our CCA Audit). 





ANALYSIS OF CIRCULATION: 


OCCUPATION 
COMPANIES, FIRMS AND 
EXECUTIVES no .. 745 
ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT HEADS 
(a) Managers and Superintendents. . 692 
(b) Engineers — Chief, Supervising, 
Plant, Power, Mechanical, Main- 


tenance and Electrical; Chief 
Electricians and Master Me- 
chanics . 3,436 
(c) Foremen and Dept. Heads with 
other titles ‘ 863 


PLANT OPERATING STAFFS (Oper- 
ating Enaineers, Electricians, Staff 
Assistants) — cacele 

SALES ORGANIZATIONS, INCLUD- 
ING DEALERS AND JOBBERS.. 1,086 

EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS AND 


LIBRARIES a eA 1,186 
MISCELLANEOUS 613 
MEN IN U. S. ARMED SERVICE 

(Formerly classified above) 163 

TOTAL 17,896 

INDUSTRY 
MANUFACTURING AND MINING 7,698 
UTILITIES 1,284 
SERVICE ESTABLISHMENTS 5,646 


CONSULTING, DESIGNING AND 
CONSTRUCTION 203 
OTHER INDUSTRIES 3,065 


TOTAL 17,896 


WHO BUYS 


Studies indicate that the turnover among 
power engineers averages approximately 
20%. Every 5 years you have a new 
audience to reach. Consequently it is im- 
portant in considering an advertising media 
to obtain one that goes not alone to the 
power engineer himself, the man making 
purchases today, but also one that is reg- 
ularly read by his subordinates—men who 
fit your market picture tomorrow and the 
day alter. 

These subordinates are also important to 
you because unless the man actually op- 
erating the equipment believes that it is 
the best on the market, there is always the 
danger of excessive service complaints. 
The operator in the plant is the ultimate 
consumer, and must therefore also be 
reached by your sales message. 

A number of men must be sold on the 
value of your product. Customarily, how- 
ever, there is but one power engineer in a 
plant, although his title be chief engineer, 
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plant engineer, power engineer, or just 
foreman. In the responsibilities of this man 
you will find the market for your products. 


PRODUCTS THEY BUY 

These responsibilities include the so- 
called utility services. These are steam, 
electricity, mechanical power, refrigeration, 
air compressors, hot and cold water, heat- 
ing, air conditioning, elevators, and build- 
ing maintenance. They come under one 
man, the power engineer, because they are 
all production services: because they are 
intermingled throughout the plant, all com- 
monly centralized as to generation; and 
becausé high mentality and training are 
required in their operation. 

These very practical reasons result in 
including in the industrial power field the 
generation, transmission and application of 
all the power services, service pumps and 
heaters, air compressors, refrigeration com- 
pressors, tanks and heating units plus all 
the associated equipment, such as instru- 
ments, meters, controls, containers, regula- 
tors, fans, feed water treatments, water 
softeners and so on. 

The distribution of these services may 
be divided into two classifications: one, 
electrical and mechanical, requiring wires, 
cables, shafts, pullies, gears, sprockets and 
so on; the second, energy in material form 
carried in piping or duct work, requiring 
fittings, valves, hangers, traps, instruments, 
flow meters, regulators, controls, and in- 
sulation. 


OUR POWER ENGINEERS ARE THE 
MARKET FOR THESE PRODUCTS 


NATIONAL ENGINEER 
176 W. Adams St. 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Circulation is controlled, and each subscriber 
pays for his copy 
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The power field is the foundation 
of our entire economic system 


G97 O47 FIVE DECADES OF TREMENDOUS POWER EXPANSION 





— it supplies the energy in its various forms: elec- 
ad 1927 937 1947 





First or cond: harmng 
system (925 


Firstoutomone — Gas turtenes 
eevoters, 924 


tricity + steam « mechanical power ¢ compressed 


Atom« power 


air « heat « refrigeration « air conditioning + 
water (and atomic power in the future), which in 


turn motivate all industrial processes, and are heme 
Ow comoressors «9 
genera! industria! use, 
¥ . , i eor'y '900's 
necessary to the operation of all institutions and First 5:000-tm steom 
. turbene generotor 
wmstalied (905 
Centrifuge pumos 
—— . . i . . wm use 1912 5SP00 bower np , 750 
service establishments. Qur dynamic economy de- Gute amnmme, 
Nstolianon | ovver red fuel mony pomer 








hHortford Conn Se ces multomcity of 
s25 power probierns 





mands more power today than ever, and these 
As the number of units increase, the number and 


complexity of power services grow. The next three 
demands must continue to increase in the future. years will mark further tremendous expansion. 


Read how you can reach every worthwhile 
unit in this basic market via the advertising 


pages of POWER and OPERATING ENGINEER 


In a typical power system, by actual count, more than 200 different products are, used in 
the generation, transmission and application of the basic power services. First, steam, 
electricity, refrigeration, heat, ete., are produced in boilers, turbines, engines, compres- 
sors...then transported by piping, wiring, conduit and ducts to the point of use. Finally, 
they are applied to production machines by motors, belts, gearing, coupling, shafting 
and the like. 


The power engineer performs each and every one of these three steps — GENERATION, 
TRANSMISSION, APPLICATION, 


And his interests don’t stop there, for he is also responsible for maintenance, lubrication, 
fire prevention, corrosion prevention, economics of design and operation, measurement 


and instrumentation, selection and tests. 
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40.300 WORTHWHILE POWER PLAN 
The McGraw-Hill Industrial Census, plus additional 
intensive field and mail research, shows 40,300 plants 
in the U.S. A. of sufficient motor horsepower, boiler or 
prime mover capacity to justify advertising sales effort, 
This group is made up of manufacturing plants, mines, 
railroads, public utilities, service and institutional units 
such as hotels, hospitals, etc. 

POWER today covers 21,000 of these with 31,500 paid 
subseribers in the larger units — an average of 1.5 sub- 
scribers per plant. This is important in these larger 
units where frequently more than one power man is in 
the buying picture. 

This leaves 19,300 small and medium-sized worth- 
while power plants covered by the 21,500 circulation of 
OPERATING ENGINEER. Average here is 1.1 sub- 
scribers per plant — in line with coverage requirements 
of these smaller-staffed organizations. 


POWER’S leadership stands up through independent 
survey after survey. An extraordinarily well-defined 
editorial service, now more than ever focused on the 
needs of the engineers in the larger plants, is the sim- 
ple, obvious answer. Copies of these studies are avail- 
able on request. 

OPERATING ENGINEER (at time of writing) is 
only 6 months old. Best evidence its editors are on the 
right track with their emphasis on “How to” articles 
is the spontaneous response to OE’s paid circulation 
effort (over 11,500 new subs in nine months), and the 
editors mailbag, day after day telling them they are on 
the beam in filling the hitherto unanswered needs of 
these smaller plant engineers. These, too, are available 
at any time for you to read. 


1 OF YY AA 


For certain few products used in a power system, for 
example, large steam condensers, high-pressure boilers, 
large-size electrical distribution centers, ete., POWER 


is the ideal and the only medium necessary for the 
advertiser to do a thorough power-field advertising job. 
This is borne out not only by readership studies, but by 
duplication analyses which show that POWER is the 
best single advertising investment in this field, 

But for the great majority of equipment and services, 
POWER and OE together provide a basic, double-edged 
sales tool. There are two reasons for this. First, the 
McGraw-Hill Census activities enable us to guide our 
circulation sales efforts so that POWER and OE cover 
directly every worthwhile unit in the field. Second, 
duplication between POWER and OE among units is 
only 11% of the total circulation of 52,500, and is 
known to you at all times. 

This means that you have two media which comple- 
ment, rather than overlap, each other’s efforts. POWER, 
the leader in the field, and with vast sales influence, 
covers the larger plants in this horizontal market, while 
OE makes available to you all the medium-sized and 
smaller units that were never before economically 
accessible to advertisers. 


After all, this is the real payoff. Does it work for the 
advertiser? 

The answer is right in the record. POWER continues 
to deliver the goods for more advertisers than any other 
power-field publication. More than 150 advertisers have 
been in POWER for 10 years or more. And 25 major 
manufacturers who have grown with POWER and the 
power field with continuous advertising for over 55 
years are going strong in POWER’s advertising pages 
today! 

OE in its first six months of existence has been doing 
nicely, thank you. Starting with 45 pages of advertising 
in January, it has climbed slowly but steadily to well 
over 50 by mid-year. We're satisfied because OE space 
is being bought with a sharp pencil — and that’s exactly 
the way we would have it. 

There you have the nuts and bolts of the power field, 
and the two publications that wrap it up for you. Never 
before has such a custom-built buy been available to 
you — and its growing stronger all the time. For all the 
facts — please let us hear from you. 


SHED... cncntensonen 


OPERATING 
ENGINEER 





...- for the medium-sized and smaller units 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Typical Organization Chart for a Plant Engineering Department 


PLANT ENGINEER 








ENGINEERING ENG INEERING 
ASSISTANT 

Drafting Receptionist 
Planning Correspondence 
Eetimating Recoms 

Graphs & Dispatching of 
Charts Orders & Special 


Call 





1 





| 


CHIEF ENGINEER 


| 


LABOR & JANITOR 
SUPERIN TEN DENT 


MASTER MECHANIC 


CHIEF ELECTRICTAN 





Power Plant Cleaning & Sanitation Building Maintenance Elect. Distribution 
Refrigeration Shop & Yard Labor Minor Construction Lighting 
Heating, Ventle. Track & Road Maint. Equipment Maintenance Communication 
& Air Conditioning Rough Moving Plumbing & Piping Motors, Controllers, ete. 
Water Supply Elevators Fire Protective System Cranes & Hoists 
Boiler Operating Factory Office Janitors & Equipt.Be- Plumbers Operating Electricians 
Operators Engrs. Janitors & Jenitresses pairmen Pipefitters Foreman 
Foremen Forene@ Machinists Welders 
Oilers Maint. Foreman Po renan Trouble Shooters 
Helpers Mechanics out Gang Yess Crew Foreman 
oreman oreman Mill bt Ca teres 
Coal & ligt. & Vent. 7 tal , pe Lighting Blectricians 
Labor Engineers | tne Speces Riggers Cabinet- Foreman 
perators leaning Make 
Crews & Foremen Foreman re Construction 
Foreman Electricians 
| « | ae Masons Painters Foreman 
oremen = , 
Repairmen nie enti Rost Rapeir~ —— 
Foreman lasterers men Sclene - 
Heat Insula- Foreman 
tion a Inspectors 
Foreman Light Sheet 
Structural ae aeeure « ie 
uu 
Steel Workers Foren Communications 
Heavy Sheet Blacksml th Electricians 
Metal Workers 0 
Foremen ilers 
—Power Generation 
are made stronger, equipped with heav- What's Ahead calized and temporary load curtail- 
ment. 


ier motors, taking heavier cuts. 
Mechanical handling of materials con- 
stantly increases. Compressed air, re- 
frigeration, air conditioning, 
neat and electronic heating find new 


process 


uses. 

An interesting relationship has been 
brought to light by a monumental study 
of productivity by the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund. This survey considered the 
total national income (corrected for 
price fluctuations, over many decades) 
the (human, 


animal, to 


and horsepower hours 


hydro and mineral) put 
work over the same period. 

The study found that the number of 
horsepower-hours to produce a dollar 
of true national income has remained 
practically constant for over 90 years. 
This that the 
mensely of 
day’s factory labor is not so much due 
to the more efficient use of power as 


merely to the use of more power. For 


im- 
to- 


strongly suggests 


greater productivity 


example, a modern lathe uses ten times 
as much power as its predecessor of 
1900 and produces ten times as much 
product. this multiplica- 
tion of horsepower may the 
purchasing power of the dollar. 
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Eventually 
restore 


Electric loads and other indexes of 
power use are rising more rapidly 
than expected; power installations, 
particularly utility plants, have less 
than safe reserves in most areas of the 
country; manufacturers of power 
equipment will find a market for all 


they can deliver for years to come. 
The power picture naturally breaks 
into two main parts—central-station 


power and industrial power. 


Central-Station Power. On Oct. 15, 
1947, a committee of power experts, 
under the auspices of the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, announced conclusions 
based on a nationwide survey of elec- 
tric utility power demand and gener- 
ating capacity. This report predicted 
that the industry would carry through 
the winter of 1947-1948 with a national 
average margin of reserve generating 
capacity only 5% above the December 
peak demand. The unprecedented con- 
struction rate of 5,000,000 kw. planned 
for 1948 is expected to catch up some- 
what on load growth, building this 
safety margin up to 8%, still far too 
small. 


Despite the dangerously narrow ca- 
pacity margin, the experts hope to get 
through the winter peaks without major 
shortages. Yet they admit the possi- 
bility that unexpected combinations of 
equipment failures could result in lo- 


To protect vital loads against fail- 
ures of generating equipment, many 
companies have already arranged, or 
will arrange, to cut off (in emergency) 
certain large but less vital loads. They 
will also alert in advance customers 
who are buying power on interruptable 
contracts, to make certain that retail 
customers, and all essential customers, 
will not be disturbed in their full use 
of electricity. 


Added Capacity to Meet Load 
Growth. In the fall of 1947, new gen- 
erating capacity was being added at 
the rate of 400,000 kw. per month, 
about 20% above the estimated rate of 
load growth. 


For 1948 the report expects new gen- 
erating capacity to exceed the growt! 
of power demand by about 2,000,000 
kw. Total installed capacity was 52.- 
211,488 kw. at the end of 1947. EF! 
committee prediction is 57,000,000 by 
the end of 1948. 


This EEI survey reports that the 
total capacity to be added from 1947 
to 1951, inclusive, now amounts [0 
18,000,000 kw. of which over 15,000.- 
000 will be installed by privately own‘ 
power companies. 

Deliveries of power equipment, 
the time of this EEI study, were sch« 
uled as follows: 1947, 3,257,000 k 
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How POWER GENERATION helps power equipment 
advertisers concentrate in their major market 


eee eet ee eee 


Selective circulation program enables them to beam publication mes- 
sages economically on the line of buying influence in power plants. 


POWER GENERATION’S editorial service—one that dif- 
ferentiates it from all other publications—is to con- 
centrate exclusively on the day-by-day job interests of 
the men who look after the design, construction, man- 
agement, operation and maintenance of power plants 
in manufacturing plants, mines, private and public 
utilities and service establishments. 

Its selective circulation program guarantees that 
POWER GENERATION goes directly to 20,000 Power Super- 
intendents, Chief Engineers, Design Engineers and 
other power plant men who make the basic line of buy- 
ing influence for equipment used in the generation and 
distribution of steam, electricity, compressed air, re- 
frigeration and other forms of power supply. 

POWER GENERATION now covers the whole power 
engineering field as completely as possible with no 
coverage of units or personnel not concerned with 
power problems; also assures adequate reader pene- 
tration in each unit. 

This clear, logical and field-proven policy not only 
makes possible complete coverage at moderate space 
cost but actually results in more real readers with 
primary power engineering interests than is possible 
in any other way. 


What Power Engineers Specify 
and Buy 


Because POWER GENERATION is the power éngineers’ 
own paper, edited exclusively for them, concerned 
only with their interests and problems, it offers an 
unsurpassed opportunity to advertise such power plant 
products and services as: 


Air Conditioning Engines Pumps 

Equipment Fans Refractories 
Boilers Filters Refrigeration Units 
Blowers Fuel Oil Regulators 
Bunkers Generators Stokers 
Burners Heat Exchangers Switches 
Chimneys Hose Tanks 
Coal Instruments Transformers 


Lighting Equipment Trap< 


Compressors 
Lubricants Turbines 


Condensers 


Conveyors Meters Valves 
Economizers Packing Water Treatment 
Electronic Equip. Piping Wiring 


This, of course, is only a partial list of the products 
bought for power purposes. 





POWER CENERATION'’S New Data File Folder is just off the 
press. It gives up-to-date information on POWER CENERA- 
TION’S market, its editorial purpose and scope, its circulation 
qualifications, format and advertising rates. We'll be glad to 


send you one. 


with POWER PLANT ENGINEERING 
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You Benefit By This 5 Billion Dollar 
Plant Expansion Program 


The electric light and power companies, during the 
past year, inaugurated the largest construction pro- 
gram ever undertaken by a single industry for a 5- 
year period. A recent Edisen Electric Institute survey 
shows that the total capacity to be added from 1947 
to 1951 inclusive amounts to 18,000,000 kw.. of which 
15,000,000 kw. will be installed by privately owned 
power companies. This will be an increase in the 5- 
year period of 3714 per cent: about the total installa- 
tion constructed in the previous 65 years. 

A total of five billion dollars will be spent on this 
program. Of this, $1,750,000,000 will go into the con- 
struction of generating stations. Transmission lines 
will account for $850,000,000. Distribution lines will 
require $2,150,000,000 and service buildings, $250,- 
000,000. About 40 per cent of the total 5 billion, that 
is, 2 billion dollars, will be spent for local labor on 
construction projects. The remaining 60 per cent will 
go for the purchase of equipment and supplies. 

The beauty of this tremendous building and buying 
program from your viewpoint as a seller is that the 
men who spend this money are a relatively small, 
compact group of power specialists. You reach most 
of them through the concentrated, selected circula- 
tion of POWER GENERATION. 

Ask one of our representatives how POWER CENERA- 
TION can help sell your product or service more 
economically to the men who buy power equipment. 
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Electric Energy Requirements of Major Industries 






























































Kilowatt-hours in Thousands 
INDUSTRY 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 19448 1945 1946 
MANUFACTURING 
Chemicals 9, 746,551 | 12,602,120; 16,997,196) 21, 670,71 28, 684,939) 29, 163,354] 24,589,745) 21,565, 25 
Ivon and Steel 12, 245,004 | 14,809,440] 18,703,024] 20,315,682} 22,363,895] 23,289,908] 21, 701,857] 19,405,503 
Nonferrous Metals 6,953,282 | 7,805,000] 10, 663, 413) 15, 375, 189| 23,495,614] 20,755, 278| 14,911,831] 11,6811, 229 
Paper 9,096,930 | 10,005,735] 11, 184,836] 11,260,579] 10,985,906] 11,037,527] 11,444, 689/ 12,153,575 
Food 6,385,898 | 6,532,228] 7,315,446) 7,905,030) 8,560,905] 8,724,387] 8,987,885] 9, 603,319 
Textiles 6, 800,071 7, 393, 882 9, 118, M9 9, 783, 736 9, 376,931 8, 815, 882 8, 435, 646 8, 804, 682 
Petroleum and Coal 3,438,114 3, 844, 312 4, 357,974 4, 620,907 5, 228, 502 6, 243, 480 6, 538, 861 6, 384, 757 
Transportation Equipment 482, 232 796, 352 1, 647,570 4, 277, D4 7, 200,812 8, 908, 668 6, 417, 551 2, 781,972 
Stone, Clay, and Glass 4,851, 242 | 5,900,870] 6,546,796) 6,967,797] 6,060,685] 5,099,529] 5,400,486/ 6,627,483 
Machinery 1,986,407 | 2,549,106) 3,634,326] 4,816,038] 5,811,274] 5,861,275] 6,136,479] 4,796, 188 
Automobiles 2, 467,989 | 3,042,304) 3,668,340) 3,454,189] 4,572,123] 4,661,755] 3,774,197] 4, 245,008 
Electrical Machinery 1,431, @6 1, 816, 5667 2,521, 704 2,900,486; 3,541, @7 3, 668, 196 3, 384, 614 2, 964, 622 
Rubber 1,564,444 1, 662, 461 2,073,173 1, 754, 152 2, 137, 446 2, 404,054 2, 683, 214 3,014, 712 
Lumber 1, 246,416 | 1,424,280] 1,582,376) 1,685,522) 1,629,836] 1,461,514] 1,464,106] 1, 600,789 
Printing 850, 206 930,457] 1,024,603) 1,042,314] 1,075,133] 1,100,836] 1,161,338] 1,212,828 
Furniture 605,045 679, 052 830, 403 844,992 885, 965 867, 388 881, 743 976, 728 
Miscellaneous 465, 755 516, 200 662, 903 793, 351 932, 968 917, 445 8652, 107 829,901 
Apparel 357, 485 420,040 513, 742 553, 770 64, Bo 538,270 661,002 658, 261 
Leather 402, 229 415, 62 522, 536 558, 363 566, 448 555, 6 578, 848 587, 298 
Tobacco 114, 876 125, 78 198, 629 145,053 150, 577 163, 896 176, 939 176, 311 
Total 70, 518, 166 | 82, 661, 786] 103, 108, 700 | 120, 844,070 | 143, 963, 666 | 144, 318, 968 129, 183, 138 | 120, 260, 292 
EXTRACTING 
Coal Mining 3,524,550 | 3,938,116] 4,181,315) 4,856,306) 5,167,952] 5,237,404] 5,382,357) 5,545,923 
Metal Mining 2, 895, W2 3, 398, 521 3, 7, 388 4, 163, 507 4, 226, 503 3, 818,874 3, 424, 485 3, 302, 706 
Nonmetallic Mining 828, 16 938, 700 1, 131, 268 1, 290, 236 1, 346, 404 1, 3448, 327 1, 1, 105 1, 646, 266 
Petroleum & Natural Gas 837,006 898, 239 884, 514 887, 197 0M, 775 945, 126 907,735 1,006,018 
Total 8,084,883 | 9,114,576] 9,804,485] 11,137,246) 11,675,814] 11,350,121] 11, 305, 682/ 11, 700,913 
GOVERNMENT 
Shipbuilding 179,902 249, 820 413, 474 734, 372 985,993] 1,155,031] 1,107,702 956, 940 
Arsenal and Ordnance 00, 364 133, 325 319, 357 608,952 1, 109, 184 1,099,98 825, 928 266, 704 
Miscellaneous Manufacturi 171,019 230,903 195, 957 374, D6 790, 555 826, 578 739, 409 476,091 
Total 441, 35 614,048 928, 788 1,917, 630 2, 885, 672 3,081, 568 2, 673,039 1, 700, 635 
United States 79,044, 444 | 92, 300, 410 |113, 931, 973 | 133, 898, 946/158, 525, 151 |158, 750, 658 ‘ia 161, 85@ |133, 661, 840 
—Federal Power Commission 
—— a — a 
1948, 5,215,000 kw.; 1949, 4,915,000 and steam turbines. The record set duction and its cost are closely tied in 
kw.: 1950, 3,383,000 kw.; 1951 so far some years ago of 1,000,000 lb.-per-hr. with that of process and heating to 
ordered, 1,000,000 kw. Of this total, boiler steaming capacity, and about the extent that these are served by 
steam power constitutes about 15% 160,000 kw. turbine capacity, still steam exhausted from, or extracted 
million kw. and hydro about 2% stands. from, the power generating engines or 
“11: , Ss = i s. 
million. Thus for several years, the Yet from the dollar angle, there has turbine 


rate of capacity growth will be lim- 
ited only by the ability of equipment 
manufacturers to turn out the gener- 
ating units and auxiliaries. 


Steam-Plant trends. In_ general, 
trends now visible in the design and 
construction of central steam power 
stations are not radical. There has 
been no recent important lifting of the 
top limits of steam pressure and tem- 
perature, although more plants than 
ever before are going to the higher 
temperatures. Several plants are be- 
ing designed to use 1050 F steam. 


Nor has there been any recent in- 
crease in maximum capacity of boilers 
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been a definite advance in the wiser 
adoption of the  turbine-generator 
standards issued jointly by the AIEE 
and the ASME. Of the new turbines on 
order, about 25% are for these stan- 
dards. 


Industrial Power Services. The com- 
mon denominator of utility power may 
be taken either as the Kilowatt (meas- 
ure of capacity) or the Kilowatthour 
(measure of energy output). No such 
simple yardstick is possible for the 
industrial plant producing both power 
and process steam. In most cases where 
electricity is produced in the indus- 
trial establishment, both its actual pro- 


Probably two-thirds or three-fourths 
of all the fuel burned in the power 
boilers of industry is properly charge- 
able to process and heating, and only 
the remainder to mechanical and elec- 
trical costs. 

That explains why industry, with an 
aggregate prime mover capacity far 
below that of the utilities, has double 
the steam generating capacity. 

The industrial power plant differs 
sharply in another respect. It does not 
stop with the walls of the building, 
commonly known as the “power-house’ 
—the building containing the boiler and 
prime movers—but spreads througl 
the whole factory or institution. 
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Market Trends 


Since July ’47 privately owned util- 
ity companies have placed orders with 
manufacturers for electric generating 
equipment totaling nearly 12,500,000 
kw. capacity and additional capacity 
of more than 1,000,000 kw. is planned 
for 1951. This does not include plants 
planned for industrial plant operation 
which may be assumed at about one- 
sixth the capacity of the utility plants 


or roughly 2,500,000 kw. The total, 
then, of privately owned plant con- 
struction contemplated for completion 


between July 1947 and January 1951 
will amount to 16,000,000 kw. in new 
electric generating capacity for the 


Adding this to the ap- 
proximate 63,000,000 kw. of present 
capacity brings the total prospective 
capacity for generating electric power 
in the country up to 79,000,000 kw. in 
1951 

To put this total capacity into oper- 
ation will require an expenditure of 
$5 billion. Of this sum $1,750,000,000 
will go into the construction of gener- 
ating stations, $850,000,000 into trans- 
mission lines, $2,150,000,000 into dis- 
tribution lines, and $250,000,000 into 
service buildings. 


United States. 


Equipment and sup- 
plies for the building of these plants 
will cost approximately 60 per cent 
of the total investment, or $3,000,000,- 
000. This expenditure is being distrib- 
uted over the five-year period from 
1947 to 1951 inclusive, an average of 
$600,000,000 a year. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
end agency executives. They may be had 
direct from the publishers, or through INDUS- 
TRIAL MARKETING. 


‘atalog Design Guide and 

Check Lists of Catalog Information 
A summary of basic principles of 
atalog design dealing with organiza- 


=~ 


Oo 


tion of product information for maxi- 

mum utility. Check lists on separate 

sheets cover items of information re- 
garding (1) producer, (2) materials, 

(3) equipment, and (4) services. Issued 

by Sweet’s Catalog Service. 

Market Selector and Analyzer for the 

Power Field. 

In this folder, Power presents (1) 
an audit of products advertised to the 
power field and (2) a “picto-selector” 
which shows with remarkable clarity 
the wide variety of equipment used in 
the typical power system. 

Power, the Market, the Publication. 
Power gives the reader of this bro- 

chure a power and energy flow chart 

which shows industry’s composite 
power plant in three parts: (1), The 
electrical - power - producing prime 
movers, (2), The steam-producing 
units in the industrial boiler plant and 

(3), The mechanical-power-producing 

equipment. 

How to Step Up Reader Interest in 
Ads to Power Plant Engineers. 
Based on 319 plant calls in 28 in- 

dustries, this report, issued by Power 
Generation tells how to dig up help- 
ful sales and service data, and suggests 
seven ways to gear ads to the needs of 
power engineers. An organization 
chart shows operating and maintenance 
functions of a typical plant engineering 
department. 


Associations 


American Boiler & Affiliated Indus- 
tries, 15 Park Row, New York. 


American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers, 33 West 39th St., New York. 


American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, 29 West 39th St., New York. 


National Assn. of Power Engineers, 
176 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


Power Transmission Council, 63 Park 
Row, New York. 


Publications 
{Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 


Clark St.. Chi- 


‘thief Engineer, 350 N. 
ago 10. Published by Chief Engineers 
Assn. of Chicago. Est. 1935. Subscrip- 
on, $1. Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page, 
%x7%. Published Ist. Forms close 15th. 
zency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Se, > 6 te. & 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

I $ 45.00 $ 24.50 $ 12.60 

‘ 35.00 19.00 10.50 

i2 27.50 15.00 8.25 
tca 


nbustion, 200 Madison Ave., New York 
Published by Combustion Pub. Co., 
Est. 1929. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
e, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
2 Agency discounts, 15-0. N.LA.A. 
ement on request. 


rculation,. Feb., 1948, 9,816; (gross), 
598. Engineering officials and execu- 
engineers and engineers, 6,705; con- 
ing engineers, 845; others, 2,422. 
es—l page, $180; 6 pages, $162; 12 
es, $150. 


dard red, $50; bleed, $20. 


a oe 


nL nen 


Engineers’ Power Plant Directory and 
Buyers Guide, 75 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 
1. Published by Rockwell F. Clancy Co. 
Est. 1934. Controlled. Trim size, 7%x10%. 
Type page, 5%x9%. Published Oct. 15. 
Forms close Aug. 15. Agency discount, 
15-2. Circulation, 5,000. Rates—l1 page, 
$200; % page, $125; % page, $90; % page, 
Standard color, 25%. 





ra 
A 


oO 


| 


Industry and Power, St. Joseph, Mich. 
Published by Maujer Pub. Co. Est. 1920. 
Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. N.I.A.A. statement on re- 
quest. 
Circulation, 
(gross), 36,992. 


March, 1948, 36,344; 
Process industries,5,264; 
metalworking, 7,190; utilities, 3,404; tex- 
tiles, 2,086; food, 3,824; electrical, 1,567; 
woodworking, 1,997; mines, 1,101; trans- 
port, 1,388; buildings, 3,666; others, 3,337. 

Rates—1l1 page, $425; 3 pages, $415; 6 
pages, $400; 12 pages, $360; 24 pages, $335. 
Standard red, blue, green, yellow, orange, 
$70; bleed, $60. 

For additional data see page 461. 
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International Engineer, 1003 K. Street, 
N. W., Washington 1, D. C. Published by 
Int’l Union of Operating Engineers. Est. 


1903. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8 
11%. Type page 7x10. Published 15 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
10-2. Circulation (Sworn), 80,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $144.00 $ 82.00 $ 50.90 
6 112.00 66.00 43.00 
12 100.00 60.00 49.00 


Standard color, 50% 





MacRae’s Blue Book. 


(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 





A. 8S. M. EH. Mechanical Catalog. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Mechanical Engineering. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Midwest Power Plant Directory, 4247 W. 
Division St., Chicago. Published by Chi- 
cago Power Plant Directory Co., Inc., Est. 
1930. Controlled. Type page, 4x7%. 
Published Jan. 1. Forms close Dec. 1. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
9,400. Rates—l page, $85; % page, $50: 
1/3 page, $35; 1/6 page, $20. 

Standard red, $10. 


CCA 


National Engineer, 176 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 3. Published by Nat'l Assn. of 








Power Engineers. Est. 1897. Trim size, 
8%x1l1%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
lst. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 


Circulation, Mar,, 1948, 16,471; (gross), 


17,634. Mfg. & mining, 7,085; utilities, 
1,258; service establishments, 5, 457: 
others, «2,935. Rates- 1 page, 275; 6 


pages, $225; 12 pages, $200. 
Standard red, $50; bl leed, 10%. 
For additional data s see page | 465. 








Nucleonties. 
(See Mrc. Inpustrigs.) 





Operating Engineer, 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 18. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., Inc. First issue, Jan., 
1948. For operating and maintenance 
engineers in industrial plants, utilities, 
ete. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 84x11. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 12th, Forms 
close, 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, rotated, 21,500. Conversion 
to paid circulation under way with 11,200 


paid as of May 1, 1948. Rates—less than 
3 pages, $300; 3 pages, $285; 6 pages, 
$270; 12 pages, $240; 24 pages, $220; 48 
pages, $200. 

Standard yellow, orange, red, blue, green, 
$60; bleed, $45. 


For additional data see pages 466-7. 


@ 





New York 18. 


Power, 330 W. 42nd St., 

Published by McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., Ine. Est. 1884. Subscription, $6. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 25th preceding. Forms close 
5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. N.1LA.A. 


statement on request. 

Circulation, 32,049; (gross), 34.564, En- 
gineering department heads, 13,019; firms 
and general executives, 4,014; plant op- 
erating staffs, 7,995; sales organiza- 
tions, including dealers & jobbers, 948; 
educational institutions, 982; others, 366. 


Rates — Space used within ear, 
less than 3 pages, $450; 6 peas jee 
12 pages, $375; 18 pages, $360; es; 
$345; 36 pages, $325; 48 pages, $300" 3 id- 


Dec.—at rate earned in regular issues. 
Fractional space can be used in the fol- 
lowing units: 2/3 page, % page, 1/3 page, 
\% page, 1/6 page; (% page in mid-June). 
Standard yellow, orange, green, red or 
blue, $70; bleed, $60. 

For additional data see pages 466-7. 





Power Generation, including Power 
Plant Engineering, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4. Published by Technical Pub- 
lishing Co. Est. 1896. For engineers who 
operate and supervise power generation 
and transmission in manufacturing 
plants, mines, service establishments and 
utilities. Subscription, $10. Trim size, 84x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close, Ist prec. NIAA statement 
on request. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Swern), 20,147. Rates—less 
than 3 pages, $300; 3 pages, $280; 6 pages, 


$260; 12 pages, $230; 24 pages, $210; 36 
pages, $200; 48 pages, $190; 60 or more 
pages, $185. 


For additional data see page 469. 
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STEEL BOILERS 
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Standard red, orange, yellow, blue, green, 
$50; bleed, $40. 

For additional data see page 462. 
Puablic Power, 1757 K St... N. W., Wash- 
ington 6 D. C Published by Modern 
Power Publishing Co Est 1942. Con- 
trolled Trim size, 8 54x11 5. Type 
page, 7 5/16x10. Published 20th preced- 
ing Forms close 15th Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 6,270. 
Kates— 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 

1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 90.00 

6 175.00 100.00 85.00 

12 150.00 90.00 80.00 


Standard color, $40; bleed, $20 


@ @ 


Southern Power and Industry, Peachtres 


Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. Published by W. R. 
Cc. Smith Pub. Co. Est. 1904. Subscrip- 
tion $2. Trim size, 84x11%. Type page. 
7x10 Published 24th prec Forms clos¢ 
15th Agency discounts, 15-2 


2,967; (gross), 15,673. En- 
heads, 6,762; general ex- 
ecutives, firms, 3,230; operating staffs, 
2,165; others, 788 Rates—less than 3 
pages, $240; 6 pages, $210; 12 pages, $190; 
24 pages, $180 


Circulation, 
gineering dept 


$60: bleed, $40 


For additional data see page 10. 


Standard red, 
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Sweet’s File for Power Plants, 119 W. 
40th St., New York 18, N. Y. Compiled 
and distributed by Sweet’s Catalog Serv- 
ice, division of F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion. Est. 1914. A bound file of manu- 
facturers’ catalogs, used as a source of 
buying information by engineers and ex- 
ecutives in charge of operation and 
maintenance of power plants—industrial, 
central station, mine, railroad and oth- 
ers Revised annually and lent to quali- 
fied offfces for one year. Distribdution, 
(Sworn), 10,000 (1949 file), to power plant 
operating officials, purchasing officials 
government procurement offices and buy 
ing agencies. Catalogs in Sweet's Files 
consist of multiples of four pages. Typog- 
raphy and color printing as desired. Trim 
page, size, 8%x1ll. Charges include cat- 
alog design, or such assistance as may be 
desired, printing, filing, distribution and 
use of confidential distribution lists. No 
agency commission. No cash discount. 


For catalogs in Sweet's File for Power 
Plants, including one extra color on first 


and last pages, complete service charges 
are as follows: 4-page catalog, $1,020; 
8-page catalog, $1,590; 12-pagwe catalog, 
$2,160; 16-page catalog, $2,730; 20-page 


$3.870; 
catalog, 


catalog, 
page 


catalog, $3,300; 24-page, 
28-page catalog, $4,400; 32 
$5,010 


Charges for other specifications given 
on request. Note: combination charges 
for catalogs distributed also in other 
Sweet's Files and for two or more cata- 
logs in any number of files. (See Build- 
ing, Design Engineering, Manufactur- 
ing Industries and Chemical Process In- 


dustries sections of Market Data Book.) 
Branch offices in Boston, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and St 
Louis. 


For additional data see pages 462-63. 


Thomas’ Register of American Mannfac- 
turers. 
(See 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


CANADA 


DCCABG NY 


Modern Power and Engineering, 481 Un! 
versity Ave., Toronto. Published by Mac 
lean-Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1906. Sub- 


scription, $2. Trim size. 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
close 5th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir 


culation March, 1948, 5,563; (gross), 5,919. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page y% Page 
1 $120.00 $ 65.00 $ 35.0 

6 110.00 60.00 32.50 
12 100.00 55.00 30.01 
Standard red and blue, $35; bleed, 15% 


Annual Directory Issue, published Ma 
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Printing, Publishing 


(See also Advertising and Merchandising: Paper, Paper Products) 





The graphic arts industry is one of 
the largest in the country in number 
of separate productive establishments. 

The following are included within 
this vast industrial empire: Typecast- 
ing and typesetting, printing, lithog- 
raphy, newspaper production, book 
and pamphlet binding, engraving (in- 
cluding photo, steel and copper plate, 
rubber plate, plastic plate, wood and 
wax), duplicate platemaking (electro- 
typing and stereotyping), silk screen 
printing, finishing (varnishing, gum- 
ming, die-cutting, hot embossing, tin 
mounting, indexing, etc.), paper mak- 
ing, paper merchandising, paper con- 
verting, envelope, tag, paper bag, and 
paper box making. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 24,878 establishments in print- 
ing, publishing and allied industries. 
Graphic Arts Monthly found 41,091 
establishments in June, 1948, indicating 
the tremendous expansion which has 
taken place since 1939. The later count 
does not include publishing companies, 
so that the growth of the industry is 
even greater than is apparent at first 
glance. 

While the 1939 Census of Manufac- 
tures reported 324,535 production work- 
ers, the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
estimated employment in Feb., 1948, at 
129,000. Value of products, which ex- 
ceeded $2.5 billion in 1939, is believed 
to have passed $4 billion in 1947. 

While the graphic arts industry uses 
a large amount of specialized equip- 
ment, its size and resources also make 
t an important market for many gen- 
eral industrial lines. Air conditioning 
equipment is in demand in printing 
plants because the rigid standards of 
customers cannot be met under ordinary 
conditions. Printing experts are also 
paying more attention to materials 
handling equipment, believing that too 
much time is lost under haphazard 
methods. Since printers and allied or- 
ganizations handle large amounts of 
saper, metal and inks, they use both 

eavy and light trucks in considerable 
numbers. 

Other lines of which the industry is 

heavy buyer’ include bearings, 
ushes and floor cleaning materials, 
1emicals and oils, cleaners and soaps, 
re prevention devices, humidification 
juipment, lighting equipment, inter- 
fice communications, medical first aid 
ts, office equipment, systems and sup- 
es, production recording devices, sani- 
ry equipment, tires, trucks and waste 
ceptacles. 

Production workers in printing and 

ied establishments are highly paid 

| this fact has made printing plants 
favorite locale for automatic dis- 
nsers of tobacco, candy, soft drinks, 

d other numerous products. 











see 
Printing Plants in U. S. in June, 1948 
A B Cc D E Fr G H I 
Alabama 316 270 185 45 29 17 190 182 R 
U. S. Territories 71 60 10 8 37 
Arizona 6 85 57 17 13 6 59 59 « 
Arkansas 284 259 188 30 28 10 138 182 17 
California 3,213 2,524 1,457 531 206 #303 1,152 1,120 1% 
Colorado 463 427 53 3% 28 200 209 u 
Connecticut 584 532 258 163 46 40 241 168 23 
Delaware 60 56 33 17 3 3 27 22 1 
District of Columbia 218 181 77 45 »&) 28 71 51 10 
Florida 48 417 239 85 51 30 197 232 15 
Georgia 436 406 274 95 30 25 224 223 15 
Idaho 135 7 106 25 u 1l 100 107 3 
Tlinois 1,373 1,243 806 250 127 %& 698 699 47 
Chicago 2,473 1,724 938 550 T2 322 716 370 68 
Indiana 1,273 1,060 640 241 14 12 520 507 4l 
Towa 904 829 607 166 73 48 564, 530 48 
Kansas 684 642 447 79 80 40 409 450 27 
Kentucky 428 32 249 75 33 23 223 231 15 
Louisiana 357 307 188 55 21 15 188 163 u 
Meine 229 209 105 36 18 7 91 69 8 
Maryland 499 424 250 138 22 60 161 139 18 
Massachusetts 1,724 1,399 671 398 90 109 525 371 55 
Michigan 1,815 1,557 805 285 U2 170 76 5921 RB 
Minnesota 1,063 988 669 213 4 103 570 522 33 
Mississippi 222 198 138 32 22 pk) 1 155 5 
Missouri 1,481 1,312 823 268 T2 152 644 583 86 
Montana 137 132 115 19 BB 7 105 115 9 
Nebraska 531 509 373 89 39 21 310 352 28 
Nevada 39 33 30 8 6 1 25 31 1 
New Hampshire 180 163 79 30 13 2 71 59 7 
New Jersey 1,320 1,067 530 2%, 88 89 416 42 30 
New Mexico 103 91 66 13 RB 5 50 71 5 
New York 2,197 1,475 821 Ce eC): ne & > SE & | 585 70 
Hew York City 3,359 2,577 1,521 931 151 246 936 757 109 
North Carolin 471 420 241 80 43 26 210 237 1l 
North Dakota 178 168 140 22 16 6 1u4 132 6 
Ohio 2,717 2,228 1,157 549 19 328 1,069 780 126 
Oklahoma 516 433 316 71 70 35 344 318 28 
Oregon 438 37% 235 7 35 36 219 193 24 
Pennsylvania 2,522 2,166 1,127 602 «= 229—':—«*i253s«1,007—is«7. nl 
Rhode Island 242 214 79 35 10 3 85 38 9 
South Carolina 177 162 100 36 16 7 84 14 3 
South Dakota 239 229 200 32 3 3 154 19% 8 
Tennessee 488 403 252 9% 33 45 245 201 30 
Texas 1,439 1,242 830 229 ll 106 803 Thh 56 
Utah 17% 147 1c 29 6 23 1@ 85 ll 
Vermont 108 9 53 27 13 3 41 45 2 
Virginie 467 395 248 125 30 25 205 19% 13 
Washington 625 543 330 % 40 51 288 254 27 
West Virginia 285 260 160 52 33 18 123 159 8 
Fisoonsin 1,170 1,036 708 247 7] 103 551 495 37 
ane «sel «oul aru 
totale” ot mah 20,315 8,172 “2,621 rs 17,036 15,337 Tas 


A - All Graphic Arts Plants; B = Plants with Platen Presses; C = Plants with one or 
more Cylinder Presses; D = Plants with two or more Cylinder Presses; E = Plants with 
Web Presses; F - Offset Lithograph Plants; G - Binderies; H = Plants with Linecasting 


Machines; I = Photoengrévers, 


—Printing Trades Blue Book 





Editor and Publisher reported that 
at the close of 1947, the United States 
had 1,769 daily newspapers with an 
aggregate circulation of 64,678,000. 
This was a gain of 15,000,000 over 
1946. 

The 1948 Directory of Country and 
Suburban Town Newspapers, published 
by the American Press Association, 
listed 8,381 weekly, semi-weekly and 
other papers in towns of 50,000 and 
less. Total circulation was 13,245,343. 
This is a gain of 69 in number of pa- 
pers and 700,000 in circulation. 
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Volume of the book publishing in- 
dustry in 1945 was $371,441,000, a 
gain of 29 per cent over 1943, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of the Census. 

The number of books sold in 1945 
was 428,833,000, with “trade” books 
leading with 237,617,000. Textbooks 
ranked second with 68,693,000; sub- 
scription and mail order books num- 
bered 49,578,000; school workbooks, 
48,790,000; religious books, 42,999,000; 
technical and professional books, 13,- 
359,000. The number of pamphlets 
published was 167,545,000. 
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PRINTING, PUBLISHING 





Associations 

American Institute of Graphic Arts, 
115 E. 40th St., New York. 

American Newspaper Publishers 
Assn., 370 Lexington Ave., New York. 

American Photo-Engravers  Assn., 
175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

American Press Assn., 225 W. 39th 
St., New York. 

Assn. of North American Directory 
Publishers, 354 Fourth Ave. New 
York. 

Book Publishers Bureau, 62 W. 47th 
St., New York. 


International Assn. of Printing 


House Craftsmen, 55 Pine St., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Lithographers National Assn., 420 
Lexington Ave., New York. 

National Assn. of Photo-Lithograph- 
ers, 1776 Broadway, New York. 

National Assn. of Printing Ink 
Makers, 1440 Broadway, New York. 

National Editorial Assn., 222 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

National Printing Equipment Assn., 
140 Nassau St., New York. 

Printing Industry of 
Washington, D. C. 

United Typothete of America, 719 
15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


America, 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface: unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 


American Inkmaker, 254 W. 3ist St., New 
York 1. Published by MacNair-Dorland 
Co., Inc. Est. 1922. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 20th. Forms close list. Agency dis- 
counts, none. Circulation, (Sworn), 1,606. 
Rates- 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
| $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 33.00 
" 80.00 45.00 28.00 
12 70.00 40.00 25.00 


Standard color, $25. 


American Pressman, Pressmen's Home, 
Tenn. Published by Intl. Printing Press- 
man & Assistants Union of N. A. Sst. 
1890. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12 


Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms 

close 10th. Agency discounts, 10-2. Cir- 

culation (Swern), 49,863. Rates— 

Times l Page % Page \% Page 
l $229.00 $126.00 $ 71.00 
6 199.00 110.00 61.00 
12 184.00 102.00 56.00 


Standard red, $60; bleed, 10%. 


American Printer, 9 E. 38th St., New 
York 16 Published by Moore-Robbins 
Pub. Co Est 1885. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 


lished 10th Forms close 25th. Agency 
commission 15% on space only; 10 days, 
net 30 
Circulation, 9,127; (gross), 9,888. Print- 
ing firms and execs., 7,266; equipment 
739; others, 1,250. Rates— 
rimes 1 Page \% Page % Page 
$260.00 $150.00 $ 87.50 
on 2°5.00 127.50 70.00 
12 205.00 115.00 65.50 
Standard red, $50: bleed, 10% 


The Author & Journalist, P. O. Box 711, 


Boulder, Co Est 1916 Subscrip- 


tion, $2. Type page 5%x8% Published 

20th. Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 

15-2. Circulation, 18,200 Rates 

rimes 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 75.00 $7.75 $ 19.60 
8 67.50 33.97 17.64 
] 60.00 m20 15.68 

Color. $30 


Bookbinding and Book Production, 50 
Union Square, New York 3. BEst. 1925. 





Subscription $3 Trim size, 8%x11%. 

Type page 6% x10. Published 15th 

Forms close 25th Agency discounts 

15-0. Circulation, 6,550. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Pare 
1 $225.00 $1320.00 75.00 
7 195.00 115.00 67.00 
12 175.00 100.00 60.00 

Standard red, $60; bleed, 10% 

California Publisher, Pacific Electric 


Bidg., Los Angeles 14 Published by 
Calif. Newspaper Publishers’ Ass'n. Bat. 
1918. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 6%x10. Published ist. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation (Swern), 1,150. Rates 
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Times 1 Pa Page Page 
1 $100.00 ? 50.00 # 30:00 
90.00 45.00 27.50 

12 85.00 42.50 25.00 





Cireulation Management, 53 W. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago 4. Est. 1935. Subscription, 
$5. Type page, 7x10. Published ist. 
Forms close 25th Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 3,445. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $112.50 $ 65.0 
6 175.00 98.50 57.50 
12 150.00 84.50 50.00 


Bleed, 10%. 


Colorado Editor and Intermountain Press, 
University of Denver, University Park 
Campus, Denver 10, Colo. Published by 
Colorado Press Assn. Est. 1926. Sub- 
scription, $2. Type page, 6 13/16x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 30th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates—$1.50 per inch. 








Blectrotypers and Stereotypers Bulletin, 
Leader Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio. Pub- 
lished by International Ass’n of Electro- 
typers & Stereotypers, Inc. Est. 1915. 
Controlled. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 
4%x7%. Published 15th. Forms close 5th. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
(Sworn), 1,200. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 43.00 $ 25.00 $ 15.50 
H 39.00 22.50 14.00 
12 35.00 14.00 12.50 
CCA 


Graphic Arts Monthly and The Printing 
Industry, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Est. 1929. Published by Graphic Arts 
Pub. Co Trim size, 5x7. Type page, 
4x5%. Published 10th. Forms close 21st. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 47,814; (gross), 51,933. Op- 
erating plants, 38,941; key executives, 
8,965. Rates— 


rimes | Page \% Page % Page 
1 $270.00 $150.00 $ 85.00 
¢ 230.00 130.00 75.00 
12 210.00 120.00 70.00 


Standard color, $65 


r additional data see page 475 


Graphic Arts Review, 5th and Chestnut 
Sts., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Published by 
M & L Publishing Co. Est. 1937. Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10. Published 7th. Forms close 20th 


Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
2,100 Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $105.00 $ 65.00 $ 45.00 

t 95.00 55.00 85.00 

90.00 50.00 20.00 


12 
Color, $35 


Inland Printer, The, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6. Published by Maclean-Hunter 
Pub. Corp. Est. 1883. Subscription, $4 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 11,277; (gross), 11,900. 
Companies, owners and execs., 9,039; 
trade services and equipment, 861; li- 
braries, schools, unions, 1,101; others, 328. 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $320.00 $180.00 $110.00 
6 285.00 160.00 95.00 
12 265.00 150.00 90.00 


Standard red, blue or green, $65; others, 
$90; bleed, 10% of page rate. 
For additional data see page 477 





Lithographers’ Journal, 450 Seventh Ave., 
New York 1. Published by Amalgamated 
Lithographers of America. Est. 1915. 
Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7%4 x10. Published 10th. 
Forms close 25th Agency discounts, 
10-2. Circulation 23,850. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 

6 115.00 70.00 40.00 
105.00 60.00 35.00 


12 
Bleed, $15. 





Magazine Industry, combined with Maga- 
zine World, 40 E. 49th St., New York 
17. Published by Business Magazines, 
Inc. Est. 1944. Trim size, 64x9%. Type 
page, 54%x8. Published quarterly, March, 
June, ete Forms close 30 days prec 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,000. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page \% Page Page 
1 $125.00 $ 70.00 40.00 
110.00 65.00 35.00 


Color rates on request; bleed, 10%. 


Missouri Press News, 220 Walter Wil- 
liams Hall, Columbia, Mo. Published by 
Mo. Press Ass‘’n, Inc. Est. 1928. Sub- 
scription, $1. Type page, 6 5/6x10. Pub- 
lished 18th Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 725. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 37.80 $ 18.90 $ 11.3 
6 30.00 15.00 9.38 





@ 


Modern Lithography, 254 W. 3ist St.. New 
York 1. Published by Industry Pubs., 
Inc. Est. 1933. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. 

Circulation, 3,941; (gress), 4,670. Off- 
set plants, 2,694; manufacturers, jobbers 
or dealers in lithographic equipment and 
supplies, 395; libraries, schools and in- 
struetors, 194; others, 706. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $130.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
6 120.00 65.00 40.00 
12 110.00 35.00 


60.00 
Standard red, $25; bleed, $15. 


National Lithographer, 11 Park Place, 
New York, 7. Est. 1894. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close ist. Agency 
discounts, 0-2. 

Circulation, 3,368; (gross), 4,057. Off- 
set and direct litho plants, 2,275; mfrs., 
es; libraries, schools, 154; ethers, 565 
tates 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $135.00 $ 70.00 $ 50.00 
6 120.00 65.00 45.00 
12 110.00 60.00 40.00 


Standard red or blue, $25; bleed, 10%. 





National Lithographer Yearbook, 11 Par} 
Place, New York 7. Published by Nat! 
Lithographer Pub. Co., Inc. Trim siz 
S%xll. Type page, 74x10. Issued Fet 
Forms close Jan. 31. Agency discounts 
0-2 Circulation, 1948 edition, 5,35 
Rates—1 page, $200; 4 pages, $500; ° 
page, $125; 4 page, $70. Standard color 
20%; bleed, 20%. 
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LEADERSHIP 


Graphic Arts Monthly, now in its 20th year, is 
generally conceded to be the single predominating 
trade publication in the graphic arts field. GAM's 
arge, yet selective circulation, its practical edi- 
torial approach and its many informative pages of 
advertising combine to make it the industry's 
FIRST CHOICE . in terms of reader interest and 
sdvertising effectiveness alike 


READERSHIP 


Mp 


G A M Reaches 


Read.,.. respected...and RESPONDED 


TO by the men who do the buying for this 
multi-million dollar SPENDING industry! 








EVERY Plant in 


EVERY Branch of the Graphic Arts! 


Graphic Arts Monthly is received and read by the 100% Coverage 41,091 Graphic Arts Plants—Every Known Estab- 
men who own, supervise and work in all phases of lishment in the United States 

the graphic arts industry. These are the men who 100% ¢ 34.377 Steak ith Plat p 

make and influence the total purchases of this gi- ° overage ’ ants wi aten Presses 

eons +e Bett wi a A « fy 100% Coverage 20,315 Plants with Cylinder Presses 

TERM A : ° * 

MENTS. Plants included in this vast industrial em- pit ———— 2,821 = Plants with Web Presses 

pire include: Printing, lithography, gravure, news- ° overage 3,265 Offset Lithography Plants 

paper production typecasting and typesetting, book 100% Coverage 17,036 Binderies 

ne Sanne Ueee, ee ee 100% Coverage 15,337 Plants with Line Casting Machines 
teel and copper plate, wood and wax), ‘ uplicate % ' 

platemaking (electrotyping and stereotyping), silk 100% Coverage 1,674 Manufacturers ‘of Paper Boxes 
creen printing, finishing (varnishing, laminating, 100% Coverage 1,489 Photoengravers 


gumming, die-cutting, hot embossing, tin mounting, 
ndexing, etc.), paper making, paper merchandis- 
ng, paper converting, envelope, tag, bag and paper 
box making. Approximately 250% of GAM's monthly 
run is sent to “Key Men'’ BY NAME to their homes 
st their specific request. These are the men who 
ontro!l their respective firm's purchasing. 


INQUIRIES and SALES 


The effectiveness of GAM advertising is clearly evi- 
jent in the excellent results obtained by advertisers 
Unsolicited letters are available which cite inquiry 
and sales results due to GAM advertising. 


Whatever tou Sele 


The potential buying power of the graphic arts industry is unques- 
tionably larger than that of many other major industries. This fact 
becomes strikingly apparent when one notes that the graphic arts 
industry is, according to recent census figures: 
number of productive establishments 
FIRST in salaried personnel 


FIRST in 


75% of all our inquiries are produced by - 

GAM. .. EE Tr FIRST in salaries 

nquiries came our in r a Vv ° 

ss FIRST in value added by manufacture 

Ov thousand inquiri in f a . ; : 

i ee eee ee cee Despite its tremendous buying potential, the field has yet to be 


The steadily increasing number of advertisers who 
se GAM space plus those who are increasing their 
pace speaks convincingly for the selling power of 
the industry's number one trade paper. 


EDITORIAL CONTENT 


Graphic Arts Monthly is the world's most widely 
1 graphic arts magazine because it has some- 
3 to say. GAM's crack editorial staff headed by 
Mr. D. B. Eisenberg, lists some of the nation's fore- 
most graphic arts specialists. Monthly articles and 
nding columns are designed to present tangible, 

| information 


ADVERTISERS’ SERVICE 


Graphic Arts Monthly constitutes the information 
au of the industry. A continuous stream of let- 
wires, and calls requesting information on how- 
it, where-to-buy-it, what-are-the-figures, etc. 
through the GAM office daily. Intimacy with 
Joings and problems of all branches of the in- 
y make GAM the logical source for this in- 
ition. 


-at¢s+so 





ADVERTISING COSTS 


an average of 5 readers per copy, a full page 


sF with the greatest selling impact 


fully exploited by manufacturers and purveyors of the following items, 

many of whom regard the graphic arts as remote, and horizontal: 

office furniture and equipment, transportation equipment and sup- 

plies, cleaning materials, refrigeration, air conditioning and fire pre- 

vention equipment, recreational equipment and hundreds of others. 
WRITE FOR RATE CARD AND CCA STATEMENT TODAY 


graphic arts monthly 





604 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
HARrison 0486 


52,000° 


COPIES MONTHLY 


ac Graphic Arts Monthly costs less than one- . , 
sit onth of a cent per reader. GAM's liberal no- Nearly 5 times the circulation 
he-3e-for-bleed policy enables the advertiser to of the next leading publication 
pr t his message in the maximum amount of in the field 
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National Publisher, 222 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1. Published by Nat’l Editorial 


Ass'n. Est. 1919. Subscription, $2. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
lst. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
(Sworn), 6,270. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 95.00 $ 50.00 
6 135.00 85.50 45.00 
12 120.00 76.00 40.00 
Color, $50; bleed, 10%. 





Mew England FPrinter and Publisher, 74 
India St., Boston 10, Mass. Published by 
Editor and Printer Pub. Co. Est. 1938. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10 Published 15th Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


culation, 2,245. —— 
Times 1 Page » Page 4 Pace 
$125.00 r 66.00 $ 36.00 
6 110.00 60.00 33.00 
12 96.00 53.00 30.00 


Standard red or blue, $32; bleed, $18. 


per Management, 306 w. Main 
Published by Arthur 


D. Jenkins Est. 1938. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 6%x9\. Type page, 5x7%. 
Published 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency 








News 
st., ascoutah, Il. 


discounts, 15-2. Rates. 
Times 1 Page % Page % ry 
1 $ 22.00 $ 12.00 $ 7.0 
€ 19.80 10.80 6.55 
12 17.80 6.30 


50m; 


@ 


Pacific Printer and Publisher, 333 Kearny 
St.. San Francisco 8. Published by 


Standard color, 


9.80 
bleed, 60%. 








Worth Hale. Est. 1908. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 30th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2 


Circulation, 1,221; (gross), 1,714. Print- 
ing firms and execs., 965; others, 212. 
Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 95.00 $ 55.00 $ 32.00 

6 85.00 50.00 30.00 

12 75.00 45.00 25.00 


Standard red, $20; bleed, $15 





The Photoengravers Bulletin, 166 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 4. Published by Amer- 
ican Photo-Engravers’ Ass'n. Est. 1911. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 6x9. Type 
page, 4%x7% Published 15th. Forms 
close Sth. Circulation (Swern), 1,600. 


Rates l page $80 \% pawe, $45; % 
page, $: $25 





Print, Print, 24 Elm | St., Woodstock, Vt. Pub- 
lished by W. E. Rudge Pub., Inc. Est. 
1940. Subscription, $7.50. Trim size, 
74x10. Type page, 5% x8. Published 
quarterly. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation, 2,000. Rates—l page, $225 
Color, $50 





— 
KLA 


Printed Selling, 22 E. Huron St., Chicago 
11 Published by Davidson Pub. Co. Est. 


1937. Trim size, 6x8%. Type page, 
4%x6% Published ist. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, Mar., 1948, 17,523; (gross), 
17,9854. Printers, publishers, letter “cheese. 
10,317; advertising managers and pro- 
duction men, 4,734; others, 2,414. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

l $270.00 $145.00 $100.00 

6 220.00 120.00 85.00 
12 180.00 95.00 65.00 
Sti andard red, $30; bleed, 10%. 


@ 


Printing Magazine, 41 Park Row, New 
York 7. Published by Walden Sons & 
Mott, Inc. Est. 1914. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 28th preceding 
Agency discounts, 0-2 

Circulation, 9,072; (gross), 10,066. Com- 
panies, owners, officials, 6,591; manufac- 
turers, distributors and jobbers of equip- 
ment and supplies, 1,384; others, 1,328 


Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
$215.00 $125.00 $ 75.00 

6 190.00 110.00 60.00 
12 175.00 100.00 55.00 


Standard red or blue, $50; bleed, 10%. 





Printing 
3rd St. Cleveland 13. 


CCA 


Bngineer, 1276 W. 


Bquipment 
Published by Will- 


sea Pub. Co. Est. 1910. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close 15th preceding. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-0. 





Western Printer & Lithographer, 553 S 


Western Ave., Los Angeles 5, 


Calif. Pub- 


lished by West Coast Publications, Inc 


Est. 1947. Controlled. Trim size, 8% x- 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th 
Forms close 10th Circulation, June, 
1948, 5,250. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $115.00 $ 60.00 
6 135.00 103.50 54.00 
12 127.50 97.75 51.00 


Bleed, 10%. 























Circulation, Mar., 1948, 9,325; (gross), 
10,671. Commercial plants, 4,994; news- m , 7 ? 
papers, 3,854; printing equipment mfrs. The Writer, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, 
532. Rates— — p ened by % Burack. Est 
7. Subscription, $3. rim size, 7%x 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 10%. Type page, 6x8%. Published 25th. 

1 $252.00 $140.00 $ 85.00 Forms close 20th of 2nd preceding month. 

6 222.00 126.00 72.00 Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates—1l1 page, 
12 207.00 120.00 66.00 $150; % page, $75; % page, $40. 
Standard red, $50; bleed, 10%. 
Printing News, 468 4th Ave., New York. 
Est. 1928. Subscription, $2. Type page, Writer’s Digest, 22 E. 12th St., Cincin- 
11%x13%. Published Saturday. Forms nati 10. Est. 1919. Subscription, $2. Type 
close Thursday. Agency discounts, 15-2. page, 5%4x8. Published Ist. Forms close 
Rates— 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
_— taeke ? este eae? Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
13 115.00 60.00 31.00 1 $140.00 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 
26 110.00 55.00 28.00 6 133.00 71.25 38.00 
52 100.00 50.00 25.00 12 126.00 67.50 36.00 
Printing Trades Blue Book, 608 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 5. Published by ores 
Arts Pub. Co. Type page, 4x61 Pub- 
lished annually in 5 editions Forms close Writers’ Journal, 11 W. 42nd St., New 
Nov. 5 for Mid-Western and N. Y. edi- York 18. Est. 1940. Subscription, $2. 
tions; Feb. 15 for Western-Southern; Trim size, 11%xl16%. Type page, 10% x 
May 15 for Illinois and Eastern. Rates, 15. Published list. Forms close 14th. 
each edition Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 20,363. Rates—Open, 25c per line. 

1 $115.00 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 

5 100.00 65.00 35.00 — a 


Printing Year Book and 
Park Row, New York, N. 
by Walden, Sons & Mott, Inc. 
6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. 
Aug. 1. Forms close June 15. Agency 
discounts, none. Circulation (Sworn), 
10,000. Rates—1l1 page, $140; add'l pages, 
$120; % page, $85; % page, $48. 
Standard red, $40; bleed, $15. 


Publishers’ Weekly, 62 W. 
York 19. Published by 7 
Co. Est. 1872. Subscription, $6. Trim 
size, 6%x9%. Type page, 5%x8. Pub- 
lished Saturday. Forms close 11 days 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. 


Circulation, 15,038; (gross), 





Almanac, 41 
Y. Published 
Trim size, 
Published 





45th St., New 
R. Rowker 


15,356. Re- 


tailers, 4,613; libraries, 5,487; publishers, 

2,621; others, 2,381. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 70.00 
13 192.50 107.50 67.50 
26 185.00 105.00 65.00 
§ 175.00 100.00 60.00 





Quill, The, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
1, DL. Published by Sigma Delta Chi. Est. 
1912. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
11% Type size, 7x10. Published ist. 
Forms close 15th preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 7,301. 





Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 1/3 Page 
1 $200.00 $112.50 $ 80.00 
6 175.00 98.50 70.00 
12 150.00 84.50 60.00 

Bleed, 10%. 

Southern Printer, 75 Third St., N. W., 

Atlanta, Ga. Published by Ernest H. 

Abernethy Pub. Co. Est. 1924. Subscrip- 

tion, $2. Type page, 7x10. Published 

10th. Forms close 30th. Agency dis- 

counts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 48.00 $ 28.00 
6 78.00 45.00 24.00 
12 67.50 40.00 22.00 


Standard red, $25; bleed, $10. 


Writer’s Monthly, 


29 Worthington St., 


Springfield 3, Mass. Published by Home 


Correspondence School. 


Est. 1913. Sub- 


scription, $2.50. Trim size, 5%x7%. Type 


page, 4x6. 


Published Ist. 
Agency 


25th of 2nd prec 


Flat rates—l page, $35; % 
% page, $10. 


Forms close 
discounts, 15-2 
page, $18.50 


CANADA 





(CAB 


Canadian Printer and se 
versity Ave., 


Toronto 


ox 


481 Uni- 
Published by 


Maclean-Hunter Pub. Con Ltd. Est. 1892. 
Subscription, $3. 


Trim size, 9x12. Type 


page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
5th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 1,511; (gross), 1,754. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 95.00 $ 53.00 $ 33.00 
6 85.00 47.50 26.50 
12 72.00 42.50 13.25 
Standard red, $25; bleed, 15% 
Printing Review of Canada, 1117 St. 
Catherine St., W., Montreal, Que. Pub- 
lished by Canada Printing Review Co., 
Ltd. Est. 1925. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x9%. Published 
20th. Forms close 10th. Agency discounts 
15-2. Circulation, 1,800. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 65.00 40.00 23.00 
12 55.00 35.00 20.00 
Color, 25. 
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PRINTING, PUBLISHING 








IN THE EXPANDING PRINTING INDUSTRY 


Already swamped by history's greatest flood of orders, the printing industry 


is expanding rapidly to handle a steadily increasing volume as the nation’s 


selling efforts become more competitive. New plants are being started. Old 


ones are moving into new and larger quarters. Construction is estimated as 


much as ten times normal. 


Production techniques are changing, becoming more varied. Offset, gravure, 


rubber plate and silk-screen printing processes are being installed in former 


“letterpress only" plants. For example, two out of three offset presses are 


going to printers who formerly printed wholely or in part by letterpress. 


Industry's highest wage rates vitalize the search for new ideas, 


new methods, 


new labor-savers. Materials handling, air-conditioning, humidification, infra- 


red, electronics, chemistry—there are many others which offer a newly- 


stimulated interest which easily can lead to sales for you. 


The Editorial Authority * Blankets Industry Buying Power 


Largest Paid Circulation * Highest Subscription Rate 


The oldest publication in its field, THE INLAND PRINTER is the industry's author- 


ity. It is several publications in one—a business and management guide, a 


monthly news digest, an idea library for creative men, and technical handbook 


to use in the plant. All of this is of such practical dollar-and-cents value to 


subscribers that they pay $4.00 o year—more than the cost of any other 


printing publication—to read THE INLAND PRINTER. Its largest paid circulation 


in the field offers virtual blanket coverage of the industry's buying power. 


LET’S talk about YOUR problem—and YOUR opportunity. Phone, write or wire. 


Do YOUR Products Fit into Any of These Categories? 


Many diverse processes and operations in printing and publishing require purchases of many 
kinds of materials and equipment. Space limits mentions here to: 


EQUIPMENT FOR 


Addressing, Typewrit- 
ing, Mailing, Tying 
Air Conditioning, 
Humidification, Etc. 
Baling Waste Paper 
Bookbinding —all 
operations 
alculating, Billing, 
Check Protection 
omposing type, 
Makeup, Line-up, 
Registering 
Conveying, Hoisting, 
Industrial Trucking 
Counting, Dating, 
Numbering 
Cutting, Trimming 
Drilling, Perforating, 
Punching, Scoring 
Electrotyping, Stereo- 
typing and other 
Platemaking 
Fire Prevention 


Gravure and Roto- 
gravure Printing 

Heating, Metal melt- 
ing, Infra-red proc- 
essing 

Lighting, Motor Main- 
tenance and Cleaning 

Offset-Lithographing 

Photoengraving 

Photographing and 
Negative-making 

Power Generation 

Press Feeders, Folders, 
and Deliveries 

Sawing, Planing, and 
Sharpening 

Static elimination 

Type, Slug, Lead, and 
Rule Casting, Plus 
Office Supplies and 
Equipment sold retail 
in printers’ own Sta- 
tionery Stores 


MATERIALS 


Adhesives 
Art Materials 
Bearings 
Blades, Knives 
Carbon Paper, 
Ribbon 
Chemicals 
Cleaners, Soaps 
Flooring; Wall 
Tile 
Film, Chemicals 
Gauges 
Gummed Tape 
and Papers 
Inks, Driers 
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Insurance 
Lubricants 
Metal, Plastics 
Metallic Powders 
Motors, Controls 
Paint 
Paper, Cellulose 
Rollers; Rubber 
for molding 
Saws; Scales 
Trucks and Tires 
V-Belts, Flat Belts 
Wire—Strapping, 
Stitching 


Drlan! 


New York 18, W. H. Thorn, 522 Fifth 









11,277 


A.B.C. NET 
PAID AVER. 


Printing—Publishing 
ONE OF THE FIVE 
GREAT INDUSTRIES 


Latest official census of 
manufacturing industries ranks 


cinti hlichi 
tad . La - 





FIRST in number of plants 


FIRST in value added 
by manufacture 


FIRST in no. of salaried employes 
FIRST in salaries paid 

FIFTH in no. of wage earners 
THIRD in wages paid 

FIFTH in value of products 


“ : 
SIXTH in cost of materials 


The Inland Printer 


FIRST PUBLICATION 
OF PRINTING FIELD 


FIRST in editorial authority 
FIRST in experience, 65 years 
FIRST in A.B.C. paid circulation 


FIRST in circulation to plants 
and executives 


FIRST in subscription rate, $4 
FIRST in advertising results 





agi oil 


00 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6—Jeseph J. O'Neill, Adv. Mer 
—Los Angeles 14, Don Harway & Co., 1709 W. 8th St. 
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PURCHASING 
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The area of each state is shown in exact ratio ya 


te the value of its manufactured products. 





® In this industrial heart of America you get 100% on your {1DVERTISING Ni iL EXECU I 
advertising dollar when you use The MIDWEST PURCHASING Let us show you how you can put a full page Ad 
AGENT. The purchasing agents of over 3600 of America’s ; 7 
leading industrial plants get one or more copies. Here you 
can talk to the man YOU want to talk to—DIRECT. Because 
100% of the readers are PURCHASING AGENTS. 


in front of over 3600 purchasing agents every month 
for less than a 3 cent stamp each... 


The MIDWEST PURCHASING AGENT is the monthly magazine 
that is published by and for the more than 3600 purchasing 
agents in this industrial heart of America. Over 50% of the 
space is now used by national advertisers. 





645 Penton Blidg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Purchasing 


(See also Commerce and Distribution: Industrial Distribution; Manufacturing Industries; Railroads) 








Procurement of raw materials and 
fabricated parts, factory supplies and 
equipment, is the first step in produc- 
tion, essential to every manufacturing 
process. Expenditures for these items 
represent 45.4 per cent of the manufac- 
turing dollar, according to a survey of 
1,248 typical plants by Purchasing 
Magazine. In 26.4 per cent of these 
plants, purchases amount to more than 
50 per cent of manufactured cost. 
Government estimates are even higher. 
War Production Board figures placed 
the cost of purchased items at 51 per 
cent of total cost; analysis of the 
U. S. Census of Manufactures report 
shows a cost of purchased items, in- 
cluding fuel and supplies for shipping 
and office use, amounting to 59.4 per 
cent of total manufactured products 
cost. All these studies agree in finding 
that purchases typically represent the 
largest single factor of expenditure in 
company operation, and are frequently 
greater than all other factors com- 
bined. 

The great majority of industrial con- 
cerns employing 100 or more workers 
and having an annual output valued at 
$1,000,000 or more, have centralized the 
purchasing function in a purchasing 
department headed by a Purchasing 
Agent or Director of Purchases and 
specifically charged with this responsi- 
bility. A similar form of purchasing 
organization has been adopted by the 
larger railroads and public utilities, 
universities, hospitals, and commercial 
institutions, by Federal government de- 
partments, 39 state governments, and 
more than 400 municipal and county 
governments. The trend is strongly 
toward this type of organization, to 
the extent that it is accepted as stand- 
ard practice in industrial management 
today. Purchasing is a part of the cur- 
riculum in 69 schools and colleges of 
jusiness administration, and the num- 
ber of courses of college grade on the 

ibject of purchasing total 161. 

The number of established purchas- 

ge departments coming within this 
efinition is estimated by Purchasing 

follows: 


CENTRALIZED PURCHASING 





DEPARTMENTS 
nufacturing industry ............ 9,400 
\ilroads and public utilities........ 650 
tural resource industries......... 450 
leral, state and municipal gov- 
PRI 5.6066 bbs cdnencaveeensevaes 75 
10,975 


\ccording to a survey made by the 
itional Association of Purchasing 
rents among its 9,000 members, 37 
r cent of purchasing agents are re- 
msible directly to the -president of 

company, 25 per cent to the vice- 
‘sident, and 27 per cent to the gen- 
| manager. In only 11 per cent does 

purchasing department come under 

jurisdiction of operating or finan- 


cial departments. Thus in the great 
majority of cases, purchasing is re- 
garded as a separate and special func- 
tion, with independent authority, and 
coordinate with sales, production, and 
financial departments. 


Centralization 

In companies operating one or more 
branch plants, 31 per cent handle all 
purchasing from the central purchas- 
ing office. Among the remaining 69 
per cent there are varying degrees of 
supervision and control over branch 
plant purchases. In 86.6 per cent of 
the companies, all major contracts are 
negotiated by the central purchasing 
office. In 56 per cent, a monetary limit 
is placed upon orders which branch 
plant buyers are authorized to issue; 
69 per cent of all branch plant pur- 
chasing officers report to the general 
purchasing department rather than o 
the plant manager. 


Size of branch plant operations and 
their geographical location in relation 
to the general purchasing office have 
a determining effect ypon the type of 
purchasing organization adopted. Cen- 
tralized purchasing is essentially a de- 
velopment of big business, but there is 
a limit to its feasibility at the upper 
end of the scale as well as at the lower 
end. The centralization of purchases 
for all Federal government depart- 
ments (excepting the Army and Navy) 
was authorized by legislation in 1939, 
but has not yet been completely ac- 
complished. In August, 1946, the Ford 
Motor Company decentralized  pur- 
chases of maintenance, repair and gen- 
eral stores items formerly bought at 
the Dearborn offices as part of the 
company’s $600,000,000 purchasing 
program, and delegated this purchasing 
to purchasing agents at 13 assembly 
plants throughout the country. At the 
same time, many improved techniques 
have been ceveloped for strengthening 
central control with decentralized buy- 
ing. The “divisionalized” purchasing 
plan of International Harvester Com- 
pany is a good example. 

In the tabulation of centralized pur- 
chasing departments, above, 71 per cent 
of the rated companies in the indus- 
trial group come within the AAAA and 
AAA classifications, and represent 
more than two-thirds of the country’s 
entire industrial output. Among the 
1,248 departments surveyed by Pur- 
chasing, annual purchases average 
more than $3,000,000. 


The advantage of centralized pur- 
chasing may be summarized by point- 
ing out that (1) Responsibility for 
procurement and allied functions is 
focussed at a single point in the organ- 
ization; (2) specialized attention, 
training, experience and skill in buy- 
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ing make for better performance of 
this function; (3) other executives and 
department heads are relieved of 
troublesome and time-consuming prob- 
lems of procurement and are enabled 
to concentrate on their major respon- 
sibilities; (4) requirements of all de- 
partments and divisions can be stand- 
ardized and consolidated into quantity 
purchases, and scheduled for delivery 
when and as needed, resulting in bet- 
ter prices and lower inventory require- 
ments; (5) the functions of receiving, 
inspecting, storing, material handling, 
inventory control, and inbound traffic 
are correlated and controlled in the 
process of administering an overall 
procurement program. 


Corollary Functions 


The purchasing function involves 
more than the actual buying. It is a 
policy-making function that includes 
standardization activities, elimination 
of unnecessary restrictive clauses in 
specifications, determination of econom- 
ical purchase quantities, study of eco- 
nomic and market conditions, schedul- 
ing of purchases, development of alter- 
nate materials and sources of supply, 
elimination of avoidable waste result- 
ing from unnecessary extras and de- 
viations from commercial standards, 
obsolescence, improper application of 
materials, and the like. Allied func- 
tions that frequently come under pur- 
chasing department jurisdiction are: 
Expediting, 85.6 per cent; surplus dis- 
posal, 82.6 per cent; inventory control, 
68.5 per cent; material control, 64.7 
per cent; subcontracting, 49.2 per cent; 
stockroom operation, 41 per cent; traf- 
fic, 39.2 per cent; inspection 30 per 
cent. 


An analysis of industrial purchasing 
made by the R. O. Eastman Company 
shows that the number of persons in- 
volved in a purchase ranges from one 
to 19. The average number of indi- 
viduals who functioned in buying was 
3.5 in small companies, 4.8 in medium 
size companies, and 5.3 in large com- 
panies. This covers the total transac- 
tion from the original need or requi- 
sition to the consummation of the pur- 
chase. 


The particular prerogatives of the 
purchasing department in this process 
are: (1) Selection of the supplier; (2) 
all vendor contacts, including the ar- 
rangement of broader conferences if 
these are desirable, from the sales- 
man’s original call through any ad- 
justments that may be required after 
delivery, including all correspondence 
relating to the purchase; (3) the right 
to check the requisition against the 
actual need, and to determine the 
quantity to be purchased; (4) all com- 
mercial terms of the purchase. 
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Purchases are made on the basis of 
a need for materials or equipment, 
arising out of the company’s operating 
program. On the great majority of 
standard items in regular use, expres- 
sion of this need originates from stock 
records within the purchasing depart- 
ment itself. To an increasing extent, 
purchases are based on bills of mate- 
rial drawn off from factory or manu- 
facturing orders, whether the latter 
are for special projects or for a stand- 
ard scheduled manufacturing quota. Or 
the need may be expressed in a requisi- 
tion from operating departments. 


The character and quality of the 
purchase may be defined by a specifica- 
tion or engineering drawing, or by 
catalog number or brand name with 
acceptable alternatives of equally sat- 
isfactory quality. 


Management generally (87 per cent) 
requires the purchasing department to 
maintain alternative sources of supply 
on all materials. The usual procedure 
is to develop a list of “approved 
sources” for each item. This list in- 
cludes the names of from two to eight 
suppliers capable of supplying a prod- 
uct satisfactory for the company’s use 
and meeting its specifications. The se- 
lection of a source of supply for each 
order is made in the purchasing de- 


partment, from this list; or, if com- 
petitive bids are sought, these are the 
companies to whom the invitations to 


bid are sent. It is common practice 
to secure the assent of operating de- 
partments as to the acceptability of a 
product before adding the supplier’s 
name to the “approved list” of sources: 
once this has been done, the decision 
as to selection of a supplier for a par- 
ticular order is the responsibility and 
prerogative of the purchasing depart- 
ment. There is a growing trend in pur- 
chasing to invite suggestions from sup- 
pliers as to possible alternative ma- 
terials, 

Purchasing departments aim _ to 
broaden approved lists to the point of 
competition, but to 
bounds of prac- 


securing adequate 
keep them within the 
tical workability. 


Buying Motives 


Traditionally, selection of products 
and suppliers is based on quality, serv- 
ice and price, seeking the most advan- 
tageous balance among the 
This statement is an over-simplifica- 
tion of the factors and motives in- 
volved. Balance, or relative importance 
of the various factors, is also a vari- 
able, depending upon the type of ma- 
terial, the use for which it is intended, 
and economic or market factors. 


Quality is a first consideration in 
the sense that any purchase is value- 
less unless it is adapted to the intended 
use; sometimes this requires elaborate 
specifications and close _ inspection, 
sometimes standard commercial grades 
will suffice and any quality in excess 
of such grades represents uneconom- 
ical buying, and sometimes a compro- 
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three. 


mise with substitutions that will serve 
the purpose is necessary. In times of 
emergency requirements or general 
shortages, service or delivery out- 
weighs all other factors. In the great 
majority of cases where suitable mate- 
rials are available from competitive 
sources, price becomes the determining 
factor. 


An analysis of buying motives in the 
purchase of industrial goods was made 


by Prof. Delbert J. Duncan of North- 
western University, and published in 
the Harvard Business Review. It de- 


veloped such topics as the following: 
Do buyers of industrial goods base 
purchases on logical reason, cold judg- 
ment, or on emotion? What sales ap- 
peals have the greatest influence? What 
general influences cause a decision to 
buy or not to buy at a particular time? 
The results of this study, classified as 
to type of material, and also as to 
“product” and “patronage” (supplier) 
motives, are as follows: 


I—Heavy Machinery 
A—Product Motives 
l. Economy 
2. Productivity 
3. Dependability 
4. Time or labor saving 
5. Durability 


B—Patronage Motives 
1. Reliability of seller 
2. Cooperation 
3. Low prices 
4. Quick repair service 
5. Past services rendered; 
factory relationships 


satis- 


II—Raw Materials 
A—Product Motives 
1. Right quality 
. Uniformity 
. Dependability 
Purity 
Ability to increase salability of 
user’s product 


Om Cobo 


B—Patronage Motives 
1. Reliability of seller 
2. Continuous supply 
conditions 


~) 


under ali 


3. Accessibility of seller 

4. Low prices 

5. Quick and reliable delivery of 
product 


[1l—Supplies 
A—Product Motives 
1. Right quality 
2. Dependability 
3. Uniformity 


4. Economy 
5. Durability 
3 hg hon Motives 
Reliability of seller 


2: Continuous supply under all 
conditions 

3. —- of seller 

4. Low price 

5. Quick “— | reliable delivery of 
product 


The typical purchasing department 
includes the purchasing agent, respon- 
sible for policy, administration, and the 
negotiation of major contracts; and 
from one to eight buyers, each respon- 
sible for the purchase of a_ specific 
group of materials; plus the necessary 
clerical assistants. In large companies, 
the buying staff is increased propor- 
tionately to the value and variety of 
requirements; the “one man” depart- 
ment is rarely found where purchases 
amount to- more than a half million 
dollars annually. 


An overall survey of the field, cover- 
ing both large and small companies, 
shows that 55 per cent of all purchas- 
ing agents and buyers are college grad- 
uates; 17 per cent are trained engi- 
neers; 64 per cent have had production 
or engineering experience, or both, the 
average length of such experience be- 
ing nine years. The average length of 
service in purchasing work is 14 years, 
and average length of service with 
their present companies is 17 years. 


Associations 

National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, 11 Park Place, New York, N. 
Y. (This Association has 71 active 


chapters in industrial centers through- 
out the United States and Canada.) 


National Institute of Governmental 
Purchasing, 730 Jackson Place, N. W.., 
Washington, D. C 

Educational Buyers Association, 45 
Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 

Purchase and Stores Division, Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, Trans 
portation Building, Washington, D. C. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements. 








light face. 
ending Dec. 
Alabama Purchasor,. 212 S. 22nd St., Bir- 
mingham 3 Published by Purchasing 
Agents Assn. of Ala. Est. 1945. Con- 
trolled Trim size, 8%x1ll%. Type page, 
74x10. Published 15th Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts 15-2 Circulation, 
soo Rate 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 £100.00 $ 59.90 $$ 35 00 
& go 00 7 Oo 20.00 
12 78.00 45.00 »6.00 
Color, 25% 
Buyer's Register. 226 William St.. New 
York 7. Published by Smith Bros., Pub- 
lishers, Inc Est 1905 Controlled. 
Trim size, 5x7% Type page. 3%x6%. 
Published 15th. Forms close tst. Agency 
discounts 15-2 Circulation (Sworn), 
6,742. Rotational circulation. Rates 
Times 1 Page 1% Page 
9 $100.00 $ 60.00 
6 85.00 50.00 
12 75.00 45.00 
Standard red, $25; bleed, 20%. 


Unless otherwise stated. circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


31, 1947.] 


Catholic Directory, The Officinl. 12 Bar 
Clay St., New York 8. Published by P. J 
Kenedy Sons. Est. 1822. Per copy, $4 
$7 and $8. Trim size, 7x10%. Type page 


5%x8%. Published April 15. Forms close 
Feb. 15. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir 
culation (Sworn), 12,145. Rates—Front 
section, 1, 2, 3, or 4 colors, 1 page, $300 


rear section, black and one color, 1 page 
$250. Bleed. $45. 





The Chicago Purchasor, 134 N. La Salil 
St., Chicago 2, Ill. Published by Pur 
chasing Agents’ Ass'n of Chicago. Est 


1922. Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 8%» 
11%. Type page, 6%x9%. Publishe 
5th. Forms close 15th. Agency dis 
counts, 15-0. Circulation (Sworn), 3,77: 
Rates— ; 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $105.00 $ 60.00 $ 38.0 
6 90.00 53.00 35.0 
12 75.00 45.00 30.0 
Standard red, $35.00; bleed, 10% 
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Genesee Valley Buyer, % M. C. William- 
son, Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Roches- 
ter 2, N. Y. Published by Purchasing 
Agents Ass'n. Est. 1924. Controlled. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 6%x9% 
Published 15th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, none. Circulation, 550. Rates— 

page, $32; % page, $19; % page, $10.50. 
Color, $20. 





MacKae’s Blue Book. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 





Mid-Continent Purchaser, 104 Tulsa Bldg., 
P. O. Box 1767, Tulsa 1, Okla. Published 
by Purchasing Agents’ Ass'n of Tulsa. 
Est. 1920. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
lst and 15th. Forms close 10 days prec. 





Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 22.50 
6 65.00 40.00 20.00 
12 60.00 35.00 17.50 





Midwest Purchasing Agent, The, 645 Pen- 
ton Bldg., Cleveland 13. Published by 
Purchasing Agents’ Assn. of Cleveland. 
Inc. Est. 1933. Controlled. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, none. Circulation (Sworn), 3,600. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$130.00 $75.00 $60.00 

6 110.00 65.00 50.00 
12 100.00 60.00 45.00 
bleed, 


Standard red, blue, yellow, $40; 
“>: bleed and color, $50 
r additional data see page 478. 








New England Purchaser. 80 Federal St., 
Room 434, Boston 10, Mass. Published 
by New England Purchasing Agents 
Ass'n, Inc. Est. 1921. Controlled. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 


lished 5th. Forms close 20th. Agency 

discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Sworn), 

1,600, tates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 $ 40.00 
6 65.00 40.00 30.00 
12 60.00 35.00 25.00 


Oregon Purchasing News, 310 Swetland 
Bidg., Portland 4, Ore. Published by Pur- 
ohasing Agents Ass'n of UVUregon. Est. 
1927. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 8% 
xll%. Type page, 74x10. Published 10th. 
Forms close ist. Agency diseount, 15-2 
lation (Sworn), 1,200. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 69.00 $ 41.00 $ 23.00 
6 60.50 34.50 20.00 

12 61.75 28.75 17.25 


Color rate, $17.25. 





Pacific Purchasor, 785 Market St., San 
Francisco 3, Cal. Published by Purchas- 
ing Agents Ass‘’n of Northern California, 
Inc, Est. 1918. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published lst. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, (Sworn), 2,100. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 $ 35.00 
6 77.00 45.00 28.00 
12 70.00 40.00 23.00 


Standard red, $25; bleed, $10. 





The Philadelphia Purchasor, 400 N. Broad 
St., Philadelphia 30, Pa. Published by 
Purchasing Agents’ Assn. of Philadel- 
phia, Inc. Est. 1926. Subscription, $1. 
Type page, 7x9%. Published 2nd Tues- 
dav. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 2,983. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
3 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
6 65.00 40.00 22.50 

12 60.00 35.00 20.00 


Standard color, $15. 





Plant Purchasing Directory. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES) 


4p? 


Purchasing, 205 E. 42nd St, New York 17. 
Published by Conover-Mast Publications, 
Inc. Est. 1915. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 8%4x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
lst. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-2 

Circulation, 10,641; (gross), 11,676. 
Purchasing executives, 8,464; company 
subs. and officials, 1,048; others, 1,246. 

Rates—Less than 4 pages, $288 per 
page; 4 pages, $282: 6 pages, $276; 8 
pages, $270; 12 pages, $258; 18 pages, $254; 
24 pages, $248. 
Color—Standard red in regular color 
form, $50 per page extra; standard blue, 
green, orange, yellow in regular color 
forms, $65 per page extra; other colors, 
$85 per page extra. Bleed $25 per page. 

For additional data see page 347. 
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Southwestern Purchaser, Southland Life 
Annex, Dallas, Tex. Est. 1921. Controlled. 
Type page, 7%x10. Published 8th. Forms 
close 3rd Agency discounts, 15-2 Cir- 
culation, 2,226. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $130.00 $ 72.00 $ 36.00 
6 120.00 65.00 32.00 
12 108.00 58.00 29.00 


Standard color, $30; bleed, $10. 





Southwestern Purchasing Agent, 412 W 
6th St., Los Angeles 14. Published by 
Purchasing Agents’ Ass’n of Los An- 
geles. Est. 1921. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%'°x10. Pub- 
lished 5th. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 1,700. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
3 $ 85.00 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 
6 77,50 62.50 35.00 
12 70.00 55.00 30.00 


Standard red, $25. 





Thomas’ Register of American Manu- 
facturers (SEE Mrc. INDUSTRIES.) 





Washington Purchasing Agent and Man- 
ufacturer, 2100 Fifth Ave., Seattle 1. Pub- 
lished by Purchasing Agents’ Ass'n of 
Washington. Est. 1925. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 7%x10%. Type page, 6%4x8%. 
Published 17th. Forms close 5th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 

1,830. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
12 70.00 35.00 20.00 


Standard red, $20. 





CANADA 


aftr 


Canadian Purchasor, 175 Jarvis St., To- 
ronto, Ont. Published by Fullerton Pub. 
Co., Ltd. Est. 1921. Controlled. Trim 





size, 8144x11% Type page, 7x19. Pub- 
lished lst. Forms close 15th Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,085; 
(gross), 2,322. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
$ 70.00 $ 45.00 $ 30.00 
6 60.00 35.00 25.00 
12 55.00 30.00 20.00 


Standard red, $25; bleed, 25%. 
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Radios, Phonographs, 
and Musical Instruments 


(See also Electronics and Radio Industries: Communication Services) 





The Radio Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion reported 1947 output of radios at 


18,500,000 sets, compared with 15 mil- 


lion in 1946, the previous peak year. 
While a large majority of these were 
A-M sets, production of F-M sets 


reached 1,175,104, compared with 181,- 
000 in 1946. 

Television sets produced in 1947 num- 
bered 178,571, compared with 6,476 in 
1946. The number of automobile sets 
produced in 1947 was 3,029,637, about 
twice the 1946 figure. Production of 
portable radios was 2,163,095, also twice 


the 1946 rate. 
There were 35 television radio sta- 
tions in commercial operation on Jan. 


1, 1948. It was believed that the entire 
supply of television channels would be 
exhausted by the end of the year. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
224 manufacturers of radios, tubes and 
phonographs in 1939, with products 
valued at $275,870,000, virtually the 
same as in 1937. The value added by 
manufacture was $130,020,000. The 
value of the same lines made as sec- 
ondary products of other industries was 
$20,446,000, bringing the total to $284,- 
476,000. 


Some classifications from 1939 pro- 


duction: 
No Value 
(000) $(000) 
Radios covering standard 
broadcast band ......... 4,208.6 35,436.0 
Extending beyond standard 
De dadakdcadsccereessie. OF 2,894.9 63,429.2 
Radio- phonograph combi- 
nations peeekawes 474.8 17,193.4 


Automobile sets 


For general use ......... 1,582.8 27,443.5 

For police use ......... 4.4 272.4 
Aircraft sets ..... pues 1,260.5 
Television sets or kits sed 4.1 805.6 
Commercial receiving sets. 30.5 1,402.8 
Home receiving sets 

SE cacseseceseccoce 1,291.1 ; 

Table models ....... . 6,965.2 : 
Battery-operated sets 1,152.7 12,982.3 


Radio Homes 


The National Association of Broad- 
casters estimated that the United 
States had 37,600,000 families on Jan. 
1, 1947, of whom 35,000,000, or 93 per 
cent, had radios. 


The 1940 Census of Population found 
28,052,160 occupied dwellings with ra- 
dio, 82.8 per cent of the number re- 
porting on this item, as contrasted with 
12,048,762, or 40.3 per cent of all homes 
in 1930. The proportion of homes with 
radio was highest in the urban areas, 
in which 91.9 per cent of the reporting 
units had a radio, as compared with 
79.0 per cent in rural non-farm areas, 
and 60.2 per cent in rural farm areas. 


Distribution by regions and states 


was as follows: 
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Radio, Radio-Musical Instrument Stores, 1939 


Radio Stores 


No 

ne ee ee 23 
DP ¢id¢eccneded (ekaeaneseessheee 9 
BED 0.06 0c cccecdscccsesccceseee 22 
CEE cecrdecevesetecevescevese 389 
GCE. ccdencnoceeééeseteceaecesce 27 
SEEMED épccccccanesenacedoseoos 24 
DD. ¢ubcidbbhdeadudaes nearness. 4 
District of Columbia .............. 6 
DE én ceeded dseneneseoonceooeess 60 
CEE ee6e6secdcctocesoseconceess 23 
DE evéeecédesékebnsdeeeidansaaxe 8 
Dh Gecisadcenpenshesesebnoswwes 165 
DE cccusessadeenceseusesiauted 68 
A. wcececbeseeoeenseetcectuanende 92 
DD cccadéccsenéuebessseeneeuces 36 
DE esc cccnenseecetbeones€eens 35 
Dn ob b6es0066960400606066680 15 
tt hice cep cb sdehededeheeeeaances 23 
DE épbcecceceescecedecescocas 18 
oc cgaddmaewanheee 72 
DEED endechencecedecececaectons 116 
(hc ccbacecestbneeeensess 26 
PE 0s ¢0066000eeeeeoseussens 23 
DEM Ccves vetehadegeuhinetes Oba 67 
DEE, cocdcctccoscdbeccoseceesvese 13 
Dh: -ccccectenedtedeseevececes 27 
DT ccasceutdeceuhenwseuesueees 1 
New Hampaehire ..ccccccccsccccces 14 
Se ace aneckseéseteueseness 78 
ING BEGMIOD cccccccccccccccccccses 3 
ME as ccgdedenecdiseereseses 259 
De PEED. ccncdcdeceececscecee 30 
PENG ERNE ccccoccescccecesceese 21 
Dt pissdubeesecheeeeceseateseeuses 139 
CE sccccaeecneteccoucnroeeee 31 
SED. dcbedeensds seesseseeoscaquns 20 
PORMGIIVOMER cccccccccsccccecceeds 146 
ROTO TSMR .nccccccccccccccccccs 10 
BOWE CREGTE cccccccccccccccccee 14 
POG TORO ccccccccccecccssoccess 13 
DED. icteusede seenkeseenureee 23 
EEE 6666060006066 0b60666008 004068 72 
EE § edbgedees be cdeebeoceseeqeceses a 
TH, §666006000600006060608000000 10 
WRN, ccccccccccccccccccccococsce 13 
WaGhimStOR .ncccccccccccscccecsecs 45 
West Virginia .......cccccesccceces 13 
GPRIBCOMGER cccccccccccccccscccceccse 61 
WYOMING 2.2... .cccccccvccccccececees 8 
We Mh ebecceceess error e TT TTT TTT 2,409 





*Consolidated with sales of radio stores. 
+Withheld to avoid disclosure. 


Sales 
(000) 


$ 183 
79 
115 


~ 
o 
iS) 
< 





$22,901 


Radio-Musical 
Instrument Stores 





Sales 

No. (000) 
3 $ 117 
3 117 
4 185 
58 3,634 
10 982 
10 601 
1 (*) 
1 (*) 
4 144 
7 384 
4 122 
29 1,249 
4 177 
12 280 
12 682 
5 134 
1 (*) 
5 173 
4 45 
15 928 
18 408 
15 661 
10 2,339 
100 

12 827 
4 68 
7 622 
1 (*) 
55 3,111 
10 398 
(*) 

31 751 
9 804 
10 452 
27 692 
5 167 
4 217 
2 (*) 
3 59 
22 1,201 
3 61 
3 58 
7 499 
16 768 
3 380 
15 449 
a 178 
502 $25,774 


—Bureau of the Census 





The Department of Commerce estimated 1947 sales of household appliance and radio stores 
at $1,309 million. 
Radio % of Wrst SoutTH CENTRAL..... 2,048,439 62.5 
Homes Total — i ein kina bi ot -ies oe 
J , EE. Ghockedgawaaes A 53.3 
EE SAND.» oo0eseerses a 46 gae 460 Okinhoma ............... 405,754 68.8 
New Hampshire ........ 116,809 90.0 DE Hiveviedsveassvaces 1,090,206 66.9 
Vermont .....-+.+-++++++ 80,253 88.6 Bast NortH CENTRAL 6,517,821 91.7 
Massachusetts .......... 1,044,830 96.2 aL ce aa To 1,701,701 91.7 
Ee EEE sc ecccecuces 176,739 95.7 “se ceeaictc testa aciety paye 827,200 88.: 
COMMOSRISME cc ccccccceces 417,259 95.7 Ilinots i As ene ett fete 1,974,147 92. 
, : siccne demaeiesce 1,271, A 
ee Sea eeent......--.- SE Ge WD ..,.+.020-.-s.. 742,774 91 
New Jersey ........... . 1,020,459 95.6 West NortH CENTRAL... .. 3,074,918 85. 
Pennsylvania ........... 2,265,920 92.4 Minnesota PE ae an peo ns o 
SourH ATLANTIC .......... 2,740,481 66.0 ares sescess , oa 
PE cenavenenaveces 9,921 87.0 me at cocsscecces 832,590 Ht 
BEREVORRE 00000000ccceess 396,338 88.1 orth Dakota ........... 131,000 8 
Dist. of Columbia........ 158,377 93.7 —_ eae es tecccees ps ged oa 
BE setapssncccennsss 409,978 67.1 OOTRGER oes e eee eee e eee 298,7 
West Virginia .......... 326,347 75.1 Kansas ............ 411,984 83 
North Carolina ......... 471,863 61.8 MOoUNTAIN 876,034 80 
South Carolina ......... 209,542 49.6 es 134,503 86 
COOGEE cccecccccescs 381,668 52.5 CE Saree 118,824 86 
PEEL dhacntacecaccanees 326,447 64.8 EAS 57,126 84 
East SoutH CENTRAL... 1,406,433 55.3 DEE Gini eweaacmn aun 258,573 84 
Pn cvscnwkbbiawe 444,416 65.3 PE ED. onic ocinwcecs 66,609 53 
ae Ser 434,733 62.5 EE, . te hinl aks Gar ne het arthine 87,781 69 
DE gredecsettedn des 321,671 43.4 Dn sganeeesbecebeneceee 126,418 92 
ll ee 205,613 39.9 DEL cnbeucéaced sarees 20 $1 
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PAE. 00 0060s000ccceceecee 2,696,224 92.0 
WOGMIMBCOR cc ccccccccces 472,553 90.6 
GHEE ccccccccscescesose 290,641 88.7 
COREE, ccscccewcstcess 1,933,030 92.9 

ToraL UNiTgep STATEs. ....28,052,160 82.3 


The accompanying table shows the 
number of radio dealers and radio-mu- 
sical instrument dealers in the United 
States in 1939. There were, in addi- 
tion, 6,907 radio-household appliance 
stores with sales of $190,180,000. A 
breakdown of this total is not avail- 
able. Many other types of stores listed 
under the heading of “Furniture-House- 
hold-Radio Group” sell radios and musi- 
cal instruments. 


Musical Instruments 


There were 193 manufacturers of 
musica] instruments and parts in 1939, 
their products being valued at $40,238,- 
000, slightly below 1937. There were 
85 piano manufacturers, $20,493,000; 
34 organ manufacturers, $3,421,000; 23 
manufacturers of piano and organ ma- 
terials and parts, $4,772,000; and 101 
manufacturers of musical instruments 
and parts, not elsewhere classified, 
$11,552,000. 

The number of pianos produced 
gained about 8,000 to reach 111,245. 


The number of uprights declined from 
27,370 to 18,658. The number of ver- 
tical or console models increased from 
15,467 to 29,847 and the number of con- 
sole models with flat top, drop action, 
from 32,000 to 47,000. The number of 
grands declined from 28,000 to 16,000. 

Production of electric musical instru- 
ments, including electronic and instru- 
ments with electric tone amplification, 
amounted to $2,096,000, no comparable 
figures being available for 1937. Pro- 
duction of wind instruments, except or- 
gans, was $6,035,000. 


Associations 

National Assn. of Band Instrument 
Mfrs., Elkhart, Ind. 

National Assn. of Musical Merchan- 
dise Mfrs., 120 S. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago. 

National Assn. of Musical Merchan- 
dise Wholesalers, 120 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago. 

National Assn. of Music Merchants, 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 

National Piano Mfrs. -\ssn. of 
America, 505 Arch St., Philadelphia 6. 


Television Broadcasters Assn., 500— 
5th Ave., New York. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- 
ments, lightface. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 
month period ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 


Audio Engineering, 342 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. Published by Radio Mag- 
azine, Inc. Est. 1917. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10. 
Published Ist Forms close list prec 
\gency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 8,590; (gross), 12,861. Mfe., 
252; management, operation and main- 
tenance, 1,921: govt., 682; service and 
dealers, 723; education, 858; others, 2,709. 
Rates— 


rimes 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
] $230.00 $135.00 $ 75.00 
6 205.00 122.50 70.00 
12 180.00 115.0¢ 65.00 
Standard red, blue, orange, $60; bleed, 


C Q, The Radio Amateurs’ Journal, 342 
Madison Ave., New York 17. Published 
, Radio Magazines, Inc. Est. 1945. Sub- 
ription, $2.50. Trim size, 64x9%. Type 


ge, 5%x81/3. Published ist. Forms 
ose 25th second month preceding. 
gency discounts, 15-2. Circulation. 


000. Rates—Less than 3 pages, $250; 
pages, $230; 12 pages, $190; 24 pages, 
eed, 15%. 
“Music Trade Review, 1270 Sixth Ave., 
w York 20. Published by Kolbe Pubs., 
Est. 1879. Subscription, $2. Trim 
e, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10%. Publish- 
5th. Forms close ist. Agency dis- 





ints, 13-2. Circulation, 4,500. Rates— 
mes 1 Page % Page % Page 
$195.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 
180.00 100.00 55.00 
165.00 90.00 50.00 


ndard color, $55; bleed, 15%. 





e Music Trades, 113 W. 57th St., New 
*k 19. Published by The Music Trades 
p. Est. 1890. Subscription, $2. Trim 

9x12. Type page, 7 5/6x10%. Pub- 
hed 15th. Forms close lst. Agency dis- 
nts, none. Circulation (Sworn), 4,500. 


es-— 

es 1 Page % Page % Page 
$179.00 $105.00 $ 59.00 
162.00 95.00 53.00 
148.00 87.00 48.00 


ndard color, $40; bleed, 10%. 


Musical Merchandise Magazine, 1270 
Sixth Ave., New York 20. Published by 
Kolbe Publications, Inc. Est. 1924. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x1ll. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 


lst. Agency discounts, 13-2. Circula- 
tion, 4,850. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 

$165.00 $ 88.00 $ 66.00 

6 148.50 77.00 55.00 

12 137.50 71.50 49.50 


Standard red or orange, $60; bleed, 15% 


New England Appliance & Radio News, 
470 Atlantic Ave., Boston 10. Published 
by New England Pubs., Inc. Est. 1944. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Sworn), 4,691. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $141.60 $ 94.80 $ 59.40 
6 128.40 82.20 50.70 
12 120.00 73.80 45.00 


Bleed, 15%. 





Parts Jobber, The (formerly Radio Elec- 
tronic Parts Journal), 410 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5. Published by Parts 
fobber, Inc. Fst. 1937. Subscription. $38 
Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms 


close 15th. Circulation, 6,117. Agency 

discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Pace % Page 
1 $180.00 $108.00 $ 50.00 
6 165.00 97.25 45.00 
12 150.00 86.50 42.50 


Color, $50; bleed, 10%. 





Piano Trade Magazine, 20 E. Jackson 
Blvd. ,Chicago 4. Published by Waite 
Pub. Co. Est. 19093. Subscription, $1.50. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7 5/6x10%. 
Published Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 


discounts, none. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $179.00 $105.00 $ 59.00 
6 162.00 95.00 53.00 
12 148.00 87.00 48.00 


Color rates on request; bleed, 10%. 
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cA ow 
Radio & Electronic Jobber Mews, 524 
E. Superior Ave., Cleveland 14. Published 
by H. Markt and A. R. Harris. Est. 1937. 
Trim size, 10%x15%. Type page, 9% x14. 
Published 15th. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation, Mar., 1948, 4,676; (gross), 
5,067. Radio jobbers and buyers, 2,190; 
radio jobbers’ salesmen, 1,905; mfrs. and 
salesmen, 889. 


tates—l1 page, $290; % page, $175; 
page, $80. % discount on 6 insertions, 
iv% on 12 insertions. 
Standard red, $45; bleed, $25. 


Radio & Television Retailing, 480 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17. Published by 
Caldwell-Clements, Inc. Est. 1925. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 26,403; (gross), 28,250. Re- 
tailers, 16,785; wholesalers, 1,489; service- 
men, 5,276; mfrs., 891; others, 1,151. Rates 
-A—sets, tubes, batteries and appli- 
ances, 1 page, $410; 6 pages, $370; 12 
pages, $350. Rates—B—service, sound 
and industrial equipment, 1 page, 375; 6 
pages, $325; 12 pages, $310. 
Standard red, blue, green or yellow, $80; 
bleed, $50. 








Radio and Television Weekly, 99 Hudson 
St., New York 13. Published by Radio and 
Television Weekly Corp. Est. 1916. Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 10%x14%. Type 
page, 9%x12. Published Wednesday. 
Forms close 1 week preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $225.00 $147.00 $ 80.00 
13 205.00 118.00 60.00 
26 155.00 96.00 52.00 
52 138.00 86.00 44.00 
Standard color, $50; bleed, 15%. 





Radio-Craft, 25 W. Broadway, New York 
7. Published by Radcraft Publications, 
Inc. Est. 1929. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 25th prec. Forms 
close 15th of 2nd month prec. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 102,688; 
(gross), 103,404, Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $585.00 $305.00 $155.00 
6 541.12 282.12 143.38 
12 487.00 253.91 129.04 


Color, $70; bleed, 10% 

Rates for Radio-Electronic teference 
Annual, published June—1 page, $150; 
% page, $80. 





Radio Maintenance, 460 Bloomfield Ave., 
Montclair, N. J. Published by Boland & 
Boyce. Est. 1945. Subscription, $3.00. Trim 
size, 8%x1l1\%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 28th prec. Forms ciose lst. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 N.LA.A. report on re- 


quest. Circulation, 26,000. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $330.00 $175.00 $ 93.00 
6 300.00 159.00 84.00 
12 270.00 143.00 75.00 


Standard red, $60; bleed, $50. 


Radio News, 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 1. Published by Ziff-Davis Pub. Co. 
Est. 1919. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published, lst. Forms close 
40 days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 





Circulation, 146,634; (gross), 147,749. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 700.00 $357.00 $178.50 
6 Cae 8=—Sfoekeese 060M OU OOS 
12 600.00 sea.8e 8 8=—S—=«é«i cw 


Color, $80; bleed, 15%. 
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The editors of INDUSTRIAL 


A MARKETING acknowledge, 
ckhn O wledgm en f with sincere appreciation, the 


assistance given in the prepara- 
tion of this volume by the hundreds of sources which sup- 


plied market data and statistical material for inclusion in 


its pages. 


These sources include scores of bureaus and departments 
in the United States Department of Commerce, Department 
of Agriculture, Treasury Department, Bureau of Mines, and 
other executive government departments; virtually all of the 
trade associations and industrial and commercial organiza- 
tions in the United States; and more than 100 business pub- 
lications whose research and statistical staffs supplied perti- 


nent data on their respective fields. 


In presenting the primary data on trade and industry, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING makes no attempt to perform 
original research. Instead, it confines itself solely to the 
collection, correlation and interpretation of existing data. 
Because of this editorial policy, The Market Data Book 
Number contains a complete and correlated picture of every 
field, rather than the statistical findings of one individual 


or group. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is particularly grateful to those 
business publications which supplied the essential data, out- 
side the realm of statistical compilation, which is an impor- 
tant portion of each market study. The data in question 
relates to the buying and selling organization of each field, 
the trade practices peculiar to each industry, and the infor- 
mation on internal industry problems and practices which 
is often of vital importance to all who attempt to sell to 


the industry. 
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R P M Magazine, 274 Madison Ave., New 
York 16. Published by M. & N. Harrison, 
ne Est. 1948. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Published 
st. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
»-2. Rates—l1 page, $250; % page, $150; 
; page, $85. Two colors, $315; bleed, 


72 70- 


Radio Service Dealer, 342 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. Published by Cowan Pub. 
Corp. Est. 1940. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 16,905; (gross), 17,805. Re- 
tailers, 6,005; servicemen and service or- 
ganizations, 8,535; others, 1,854. Rates— 


rimes 1 Page % Page % Page 
I $333.00 $173.00 $102.00 
6 293.00 160.00 87.00 
12 270.00 160.00 78.00 


Standard red or orange, $60; bleed, 20%. 





Record Retailing, 274 Madison Ave., New 
York 16. Published by M. & N. Harrison, 


Inc. Est. 1943. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Published 


t. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 


15-2. Circulation, 12,500. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $150.00 $ 85.00 
6 237.00 142.00 80.00 
12 225.00 135.00 72.00 


Standard color, $65; bleed, 12%%. 


Record Retailing Yearbook, 274 Madison 
Ave., New York 16. Published by M. & N. 
Harrison, Inc. Est. 1945. Subscription, 
$5. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7% 
Published Apr. 1. Forms close Jan. 25. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates—l page, 
$300; % page, $175. 





Service, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 
17. Published by Bryan Davis Pub. Co., 
Inc. Est. 1931. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%4x11\% Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 20th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 19,560; (gross), 19,848. 
Service men and organizations, 11,152; 
retailers, 2,175; mfrs., 703; communica- 
tions, aviation and government, 1,025; 
education, 1,528; others, 2,847. Rates—1l 
page, $320; 3 pages, $300; 6 pages, $280; 
12 pages, $260 
Standard red or blue, $70; bleed, $50. 


Tele-Tech, 480 Lexington Ave., New York 
17. Published by Caldwell-Clements, Inc 
Est. 1947. Subscription, $3 for 2 years. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published ist. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 
15,322, Rates—1 page, $275; 6 pages, 
$265; 12 pages, $250. 

Standard red, blue, green or yellow, $60; 
bleed, $45. 





Televiser, 11 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 
Published by Television Publications 
Est. 1944. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
83%xll. Type page, 7%4%x9% Published 
10th. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,178. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $225.00 $180.00 $100.00 
6 200.00 155.00 80.00 
12 175.00 145.00 70.00 


Colors, $75; bleed, 10%. 


Television, 600 Madison Ave., New York 
°° Published by Frederick Kugel Co. 
Est. 1944. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
ist. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 3,994. Rates— 


Times | Page % Page % Page 
$225.00 $115.00 $ 60.00 

6 210.00 107.00 54.00 
12 200.00 102.0 51.00 


0 
Standard color, $50; bleed, 20%. 
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Western Radio & Appliances, 3630 East- 
ham Drive, Culver City, Calif. Published 
by Battelle Pub. Co. Est. 1944. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 74x 
10. Published 25th preceding. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Sworn), 5,042. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
$200.00 $105.00 $ 60.00 

6 175.00 95.00 55.00 
12 150.00 85.00 45.00 


Standard color, $35; bleed, 10%. 





CANADA 





(CAB ay 


Radio & Appliance Sales, 54 Bloor St. 
West, Toronto 5, Canada. Published by 
Poulter Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1923. Sub- 
scription, $2.50. Published 15th. Forms 
close 25th. Trim size, 8%4x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Circulation, 5,303; (gross), 
5,561. Rates—1l1 page, $92.50; % page, $52; 
% page, $50; % page, $30. 


Standard red, $35; bleed, 15%. 





ah 


Radio Trade Builder, 347 Adelaide St., 
W., Toronto, Ont. Published by Hugh C. 
MacLean Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1923. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 4,762; (gross), 4,895. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 4 Page % Page 
l $90.00 $ 47.50 $ 27.50 
6 75.00 37.50 22.50 
12 65.00 35.00 20.00 


Standard color, $35; bleed, $12. 
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Railroads 


(See also Transit Industry) 





The country’s railroads continued to 
establish new records in movement of 
freight in 1947, despite the continuing 
shortage of cars. They moved 44.5 mil- 
lion carloads, 6% more than in 1946 
and 1.4% above the war peak of 1944. 
Revenue ton miles in 1947 aggregated 
647,359 million. 

The decline in passenger traffic which 
began in 1946 continued through 1947. 
Passenger-miles for 1947 were 44.8 bil- 
lion, a loss of 30.7% from 1946. 


Fixed Property 


For statistical purposes, operating 
companies are classified by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by oper- 
ating revenues, those of Class I each 
having annual revenue of more than 
$1,000,000; Class II above $100,000; 
and Class III below $100,000. Switch- 
ing and terminal companies include 
local switching railways, industrial 
railways, port railways, stockyard rail- 
ways, bridge and ferry companies, 
union station companies and others not 
engaged in line-haul operations. 

Railroads represent an investment of 
$30 billion. On Jan. 1, 1946, they were 


classified as follows: 
Miles of Road 


Oper- 
No Owned ated 

Class 1 (line haul) 130 175,360 227,877 
Lessors to Class 1.. 22 32,162 

Class 2 (line haul). 172 7,878 8.859 
Lessors to Class 2 6 189 

Class 3 (line haul) 18 2,441 2,702 
Switching and ter- 

minal : 253 


Proprietary . 136 7,262 
Circular 33 680 524 
Unofficial be 654 194 


1,160 226,62 240,156 


Mileage of all tracks operated was 
377,210, main track other than first 
main, 34,751; yard track and sidings, 
115,092. 


Track and Structures 


On Jan. 1, 1946, 69,829 miles of road 
and 101,519 miles of track were pro- 
tected by automatic signal systems; 
7,736 miles of road and 14,121 miles of 
track were protected by automatic 
train control systems; 2,914 miles of 
road and 6,599 miles of track were pro- 
tected by automatic cab-signal sys- 
tems, and 6,495 miles of road and 7,384 
miles of track were protected by cen- 
tralized traffic control systems. 

According to Railway Age the rail- 
ways of the United States and Canada 
own and maintain 211,000 bridges with 
a total length of about 4,250 miles. 
There are also 16,000 overhead bridges 
and 640,000 culverts. There are more 
than 1,500 railway tunnels in the 
United States with an aggregate length 
of 320 miles. More than 400 are 1,000 
ft. or more in length. 
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ANNUAL PURCHASES OF MATERIALS AND SUPPLIES (EX- 
CLUDING EQUIPMENT) 1923-1947 Class | Railroads 
(Thousands of dollars) 
lron and 
Year Fuel Forest steel Miscel- Total Total 
products products laneous less Fuel 
1923 $617,800 $232,511 $464,955 $423,437 $1,738,703 $1,120,903 
1924 471,656 180,872 365,610 324917 1,343,055 871,399 
1925 459,465 170,305 419,255 343,018 1,392,043 932,578 
1926 473,354 186,291 507,302 392,085 1,5°9,032 1,085,678 
1927 438.821 175,729 432,604 348,774 1,395,928 957,107 
1928 384,608 160,794 397,544 328,395 1,271,341 886 733 
1929 364,392 157,551 437,840 369,752 1,329,535 965,143 
1930* 306,500 134,600 329,700 267,700 1,038,500 732,000 
1931* 244,500 76,250 202,100 172,150 695,000 450,500 
1932* 178,250 52,200 100,550 114,000 445,000 266,750 
1933 180,526 42,442 110720 132,162 465,850 285,324 
1934 217,294 64,271 1°9,758 158,901 600,224 382,930 
1935 232,723 57,367 156,914 146,021 593,025 360,302 
1936 272,270 76,683 273,753 180715 803,421 531,151 
1937 294,293 104,707 359,409 207,974 966,383 672,090 
1938 243,783 56,968 152,176 130,355 583,282 339,499 
1939 257,273 69971 273,968 168,102 769,314 512,041 
1940 273,556 82,185 315,048 183,674 854,463 580,907 
1941 349,765 103,771 456,147 251,591 1,161,274 811,509 
1942 426,335 115,227 433,089 285,160 1,259,811 833,476 
1943 £27,296 150,255 410,803 305,927 1,394,281 866,985 
1944 585,832 158,957 526,608 339,132 1,610,529 1,024.697 
1945 555,155 136,962 520,876 359,411 1,572,404 1,017,249 
1946 553,153 148984 520, 347,872 1,570,555 1,017,402 
1947 691,630 171,592 628,155 417,832 1,909,209 1,217,579 
Source: Reports of the carriers to the Bureau of Railway Economics. 
* Railway Age estimates. 














Railroads own 360,000 buildings of 
more than 100 different types. The 
buildings include 70,000 freight and 
passenger stations, 10,400 locomotive 
and car shops and engine houses, 19,000 
company dwellings, 6,000 storehouses, 
13,700 pump houses, 5,000 office build- 
ings, 8,000 locomotive coaling plants. 
1,500 piers and warehouses, and 45,000 
section tool houses. 


Ownership of equipment decreased 
during 1947, retirements exceeding in- 
stallations. At the close of the year, 
railroads owned 35,012 steam locomo- 
tives, 4,881 electric and Diesel locomo- 
tives. and 1,728,159 freight cars. 
Freight cars in use have declined 
steadily since Aug., 1945. 


Revenue 


Net income of Class 1 railroads in 
1947 was $480 million. Net railroad op- 
erating income, before interest and 
rentals, was $780,714,000, which was at 
the rate of 3.46% on net property in- 
vestment, after depreciation. 


Gross income was $8,685 million. 
Operating expenses were $6,797 million. 
Thirty Class 1 roads failed to earn in- 
terest and rentals in 1947. Freight rev- 
enues were $7,040,973,000; passenger, 
$963,322,000; mail, $170,182,000; ex- 
press, $115,836,000. 


Railroads are in urgent need of new 
capital. They are no longer able to 
secure investment capital in the open 
market, except for rolling stock and 
motive power. For improvements to 


fixed property, the industry is generally 
limited to funds available from the re- 
investment of earnings, which during 
the last five years have been insufficient 
to meet needs. Railroads’ cash resources 
declined $200 million in 1947. 

In the decade 1938-47, railroads paid 
an annual average of $886 million in 
taxes, or 4% times as much as they 
paid their owners. 


Purchases 


Aggregate railway purchases—manu 
factured products and fuel combined 
topped the $2.5 billion mark in 1947, the 
largest total ever reached in one year 
Leading classifications were manufac 
tured goods, $1,276 million; crossties, 
$90 million; other material, $1,083 mi! 
lion; fuel, $676 million. 

The number of freight car orders 
placed was 121,094, including 1,561 fo 
export. Locomotives ordered numbered 
2,779, including 624 for export. On 
was electric, 2,075 were Diesel-electri 
and 79 were steam. 

Orders were placed for 283 passeng: 
train cars for domestic service and | 
for export. A large backlog of orde 
placed in previous years still exists. 

In 1947, the roads retired 70,00) 
freight cars, while only 68,507 we 
placed in service. On Dec. 1, 1947, t 
roads had 125,000 cars on order—t\ 
years’ production at the 1947 rate. 

Railroads ordered 9,500 units of po 
er tools and machines for maintenar 
of way and structures work in 1947, 

a cost of $19 million. Expenditures { 
maintenance of way and _ structu’ 
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Selling the railways is more than just 
reaching the greatest possible number of 
railway men without regard to their posi- 
tions or responsibilities. Your own sales- 
men can tell you that signal engineers 
don’t specify lathes for a locomotive shop, 
nor do shop superintendents have an 
interest in the kind of tie-tamper the track 
forees use. Railroading today is so com- 
plex that the railroads have divided their 
organizations into several distinct and 
highly specialized departments—each of 
which represents buying influence—each 
of which is a specialized field of activity 
itself. That is why you can secure 
ater attention to your products, lessen 
ste and produce more sales, by special- 
ig your selling in line with the par- 
ilar interests of your prospects. 


Selecting Your Approach 


ln selecting the particular groups of rail- 
men you want to reach, the duties 
responsibilities of each group are 
guide. Up-to-date knowledge of your 


p duets among the policy-making, ap- 
pP! -priating top executives, the managerial 
( rs and purchasing officers is impor- 
t to your selling campaign. It is also 
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You can inform and influence them — pave the 











way for sales — through one or more of the 4 
Simmons-Boardman specialized railway papers. 


important to reach the technical officers 
and supervisors within the several depart- 
ments who are responsible for the specifi- 
cation, installation and performance of 
your products on the firing line. The 
reverse side of this page tells how the 
four Simmons-Boardman railway publica- 
tions enable you to reach the groups that 
mean business for you. 


Editorial Service — Key to 
Your Sales Approach 


The key to the specialized sales approach 
offered by the four Simmons-Boardman 
railway publications is editorial service, 
designed to meet the specialized needs of 
the various groups. To render this serv- 
ice requires the full-time services of 25 
editors—each of whom is a specialist in 
a specific branch of railway activity. 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars are 
expended annually to maintain this edi- 
torial service. The services of the R. O. 
Eastman Corporation have been retained 
by Railway Age to make continuing 
readership studies. 

These are reasons why these publications 
command confidence and _ recognition 


among railroad men as the means of 
keeping informed on the technical devel- 
opments and the business news of the 
industry. That is why they enable you to 
tell your story in terms of the interests 
and problems of the railway men you 
want to reach. 

That is why leading manufacturers used 
some 2,715 pages of advertising in these 
four publications in the first six months 
of 1948 to tell their story to the railroads. 


Market Information 
Services 


The Simmons-Boardman railway mag- 
azines maintain a weekly Railway Out- 
look news letter service for advertisers, 
furnishing spot news on orders and in- 
quiries for equipment and other activities 
of sales importance. 

4 market research staff is also maintained 
for the preparation of studies aad statis- 
tics on the railway market. These services 
are augmented by a comprehensive ref- 
erence library, consisting of several thou- 
sands of volumes and records covering 
the broad range of railroad history, 
economics and operation. 


) SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLICATIONS @ 
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ae 
Ke the Right Route (0 RAILWAY SALES 


HE men who authorize and specify purchases of 
Dice railway products are easier to approach 
if you appeal to their specialized business interests. 
The four Simmons-Boardman railway papers open 
this road to you. Each one functions as a main 
artery of news and engineering “know-how” keyed 


to the individual interests of the specific groups it 


serves. To reach railway executives, or mechanical 
officers, or engineering and maintenance officers, or 
signaling and communications officers — there is 
a Simmons-Boardman specialized railway publica- 
tion that will put your sales messages on the direct 
sales road to the men who influence or control the 


purchases of your products. 





Railway Age enables you 
to reach top executives, be- 
cause Railu ay {ge is the 
means of directing your sell 
ing to the management level, 
where vital decisions on im- 
provements and appropriations 
are made. 

Railway Age talks directly to 
administrative officers and the 
executives of finance, opera- 
tion, traffic, purchasing, and 
responsible department heads. 
These men look for product 
information that offers aid in 
promoting passenger comfort .. . 





Founded in 1856 

building trafic and earnings. . 
shipper satisfaction . . . faster and safer service . .. and high 
standards of performance all along the line. 

And they look for it in Railway Age—the recognized headquarters 
for news and information vital to railway management. Railway 
{ge speaks in terms of their executive and managerial interests... 
and contributes substantially to the solution of their specific prob- 
lems. They are receptive to advertising aimed at these problems. 


Railway Mechanical 
Engineer gives you a con 
centrated audience of key men 
on whose judgment rests the 
buying of products for cars 
and locomotives and for thei: 
eficient operation, mainte 


nance and repair. 


These men are the superin 
tendents of motive power, 


master car builders, mechani- 





cal engineers, electrical engi- 

Founded in 1832 neers, shop superintendents, 
master mechanics and foremen who read Railway Mechanical 
Engineer for the latest in technical developments, new methods, 


new materials, and new equipment pertaining to their field. 


There is no better opportunity than that provided by Railway 
Vechanical Engineer to talk shop directly to the men who contro! 


buying in this all-important department. 





Railway Engineering and 
Maintenance readers are the 
engineering and maintenance 
officers who keep good track 
under rolling stock and handle 
the construction, maintenance, 
and repair of bridges, stations, 
roundhouses, yards and water 
ay supply systems. They look to 

R. E, & Ms specialized edi 
torial contents for the answers 
to their specific maintenance 
problems. 





They are always on the alert 
Founded in 1884 for product information, too, 
that can help them do their job better or quicker, or cheaper 
while holding to rigid standards of quality which spell safety. 
Advertisers who offer these benefits know their ads are being 
studied by Railway Engineering and Maintenance readers. 





Railway Signaling is th« 
one medium through which 
products and equipment can 
be presented directly to the 
men who alone have thé 
authority for specifying, in 
stalling, and maintaining sig 
naling, interlocking, and 
centralized traffic control sys 
tems and communicatio 
equipment. 





Signal department men at 


Founded in 1908 faced as never before wit 
problems of signaling design, construction, and maintenance t 
meet the demands for modern and greatly expanded signalit 
facilities. Use this direct approach to the men who select ai 
install your products in signaling service. 


© SIMMONS-BORRDMAN PUBLICATIONS @ 


30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Woarhinoten 4 0. C. 
300 Montgomery St., Son Francisco 4, Collif. 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 3 
S30 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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“Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 


1038 Henry Bidg., Seottie 1, Wosh. 2909 Maple Ave., Dollos 4, Texos 
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PURCHASES OF FUEL, MATERIAL AND SUPPLIES 
Calendar Years 1947 and 1946—Railways of Class | 


Fuel: 

Item 
Bituminous coal 
Anthracite coal 
Fue! oil 
RES oe re ee 
All other wood, fuel for 

illumination) 


ee ee ee 


eee eee eee ee eee ee 


(coke 
~ “~~ 


Forest Products: 

Cross ties (treated & untreated) 

Switch and bridge ties (treated 
ea 

Lumber, including timber (bridge 
bridge G building, equipment, 
rough & finished lumber) 


Other forest products 


Total Forest Products .... 











1947 1946 
$458,288,000  $386,464,000 
4,790,000 4,745,000 
212,224,000 149,033,000 
8,234,000 5,815,000 
8,094,000 7,096,000 
$691,630,000 $553,153,000 
$92,098,000 $88,478,000 
15,039,000 —- 7,828,000 
55,778,000 46,134,000 
8677000 6,544,000 
$171,592,000 148,984,000 





Iron and Steel Products (Cont.) 


Locomotive & car castings, beams, 
couplers, frames G car roofs 
Track & roadway tools all kinds, 
miscellaneous track material & 
wire fencing. Motor, hand, 
push & velocipede cars & parts 
Mt SE cackceré caserasene 
Machinery & repair parts, in- 
cluding all power driven shop 
Eo rcwickinwacdteuaans 
Machinery, boilers, repair parts 
& all other iron G steel prod- 
ucts 
Pipe, iron G steel G& fittings, all 
kinds 
Hardware, all kinds, including nails 
Hand & small machine tools, such 
as drills, taps, reamers, dit 
chasers, including air tools G 
parts 
Air brake material 
Standard & spec’! mechanical ap- 
pliances for locos 
Automotive equipment & supplies 


eee eee eee ee) 


ee ee ee ee ee 





76,772,000 67,482,000 
12,864,000 10,511,000 
10,776,000 10,602,000 
24,340,000 20,480,000 
11,334,000 8,389,000 

8'833,000 6,704,000 
14,468,000 —-11,567,000 
28,724,000 28,258,000 
20,101,000 18,822,000 
31949000 _—«21..280,000 





lron and Steel Products: 


Total Iron and Steel Products 


$628,155,000 $628,155,000 














teel rail (new G second hand 
DONE SOE eo cisaveersebews $87,608,000 $65,302,000 
WI eels, 0 les & EY wid wuées 49,141,000 42,374,00 
r SW t es G&G crossif 42> & 
parts of same .......eececes 29,195,000  24.580,000 Miscellaneous: 
Tr fastenings, track bolts Cee gaa dkae wanna ice $3,997,000 $3,235,000 
OE, GI. ninvsncsecstneten 67,271,000 61,686,000 Lubricating oils & grease, illu- 
1 bridges, turntables G struct minating oils, boiler compound, - , 
_ * + ee 8,721,000 6,929,000 Sao alana ical eiemmetete 35,712,000 29,334,000 
row & steel, spring steel, Non-ferrous metal G non-ferrous 
tool el, unfabricated rolled err 47,812,000 34,459,000 
shapes, wire netting & chain OS RR reer rere 20,570,000 16,327,000 
except light coil, boiler, firebox, All electrical materials ........ 41,341,000 28,359,000 
tank, & sheet iron G steel, all Stationery & printing .......... 31,662,000 26, 706,000 
CS eee 43,256,000 32,298,000 Commissary supplies for dining 
Forgings G pressed steel parts cars, camps G restaurants .... 56,490,000 59,500,000 
fOr TOCOINOTINGE ... oc cccccsexs 6,363,000 4,070,000 Rubber G leather goods ........ 11,894,000 9,780,000 
Car forgings, iron G& steel and Glass, drugs, chemicals, includ- 
fabricated or shaped steel, for ing chemicals for timber treat- 
passenger & freight cars 24,866,000 20,154,000 ment, painters’ supplies 54,889,000 39,897,000 
Flues G tubes for locos. & station- Arch brick for locomotives ...... 4,303,000 3,738,000 
Ot ME. keadaccwecavecnes 8,569,000 7,050,000 Passenger car ye cae seen 15,181,000 11,431,000 
Interlocking & signal material .. 34,176,000 28,987,000 Locomotive, train station sup- ; 
prone ty ‘ladliene & radio EPSP ee 27,066,000 23,313,000 
RRR AE ER A 9240,000 6,896,000 All other miscellaneous purchases 66,915,000 _ 61,793,000 
Bolts, nuts, washers, rivets, lag Total Miscellaneous Purchases $417,832,000 $347,872,000 
screws, pins G studs ........ 14,854,000 11,520,000 Grand Total ......... $1,909,209.000 $1,570,555,000 
Springs, helical & elliptical, all EEE (at 
kinds for locomotives & cars .. 4,734,000 4,605,000 Source: Reports of the carriers to the Bureau of Railway Economics. 





amounted 


oA 
248.1 





to $1,210 million, a figure 
hich has been exceeded only twice. 
[he railway material price index was 
in Dec., 1947, a gain of 19% 
r 1946, 


\dditions to and betterments of fixed 
perties cost $280 million in 1947. A 
ge amount of construction centered 
yards and terminals, on centralized 
fie control installations, at shops 
| engine houses and on freight-han- 
g facilities. 
‘assenger station modernization was 
npered by shortages of cast iron pipe, 
piumbing, glass and lumber. 
rade crossing separation boomed to 
! heights. At least 241 grade separa- 
s were made and about 25 others 
e closed. 
otal miles of main track built were 
16.4. Miles of new lines constructed 
Were 154, 


Indications for the future are that 
rail will be longer and heavier, with 
greater use of welded rail and better 
metallurgy to provide more resistance 
to traffic shocks. Current studies of ac- 
tual stresses in rail under load will 
probably lead to some change in the 
design of the rail and tieplates. New 
knowledge of engineering properties of 
soil may point the way toward better 
and stronger roadbeds, lower costs and 
easier riding. 

Centralized traffic control systems 
will be improved and applied to many 
single line tracks with heavy traffic. 
Train movements will be speeded up by 
improved continuous cab signals, to- 
gether with automatic block signals and 
coded track circuits. Radio and induc- 
tive train communication are already 
firmly established, and such facilities 
will be greatly expanded. 
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The freight car of the future will 
have metal sides and roofs and trucks, 
wheels and axles will be designed for 
higher speed. Other improvements 
in freight cars are expected to include 
automatically adjustable brakes, roller 
bearings if improved and inexpensive 
designs can be developed; improved 
couplers, draft gears and springs; bet- 
ter lubrication; and special alarm de- 
vices to detect hotboxes. 


Organization 

Because of the magnitude and diver- 
sity of its activities, a railroad’s op- 
erations are divided among several 
distinct departments, including execu- 
tive, legal, financial and accounting, 
traffic, purchases and stores, trans- 
portation, mechanical, engineering, sig- 
naling and electrical, etc. The engi- 
neering department is subdivided be- 
tween the construction and maintenance 
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Since the work of the 
transportation, mechanical, electrical 
and signal and engineering depart- 
ments is so intimately connected, they 
are frequently designated the operating 
department. The operating department 
may also include either the purchasing, 
or stores department, or both. 


departments. 


Executive 


The chief executives of the railroads 
and the directors to whom they are re- 
sponsible for the management of the 
properties determine the policies of the 
companies and direct operations. Deci- 
sions and details in connection with 
the selection of materials and equip- 
ment are delegated so far as possible, 
and judgment regarding the technology 
of materials is almost always delegated. 
The executives, however, personally 
initiate many investigations and experi- 
ments with new materials and frequent- 
ly make final decisions regarding the in- 
troduction of materials and equipment 
which involve large expenditures or re- 
quire departures from standard prac- 
tice or policy. 


Accounting 


The accounting department performs 
or directs all auditing and accounting 
of the income and expenses of the rail- 
roads, and prepares statements and 
records required by the government, 
stockholders, creditors, and manage- 
ment. The directing officer is usually an 
executive of the railroad. The accounting 
details are complex and extensive and, 
to an increasing degree, these depart- 
ments have been compelled by condi- 
tions to mechanize the clerical work by 
installing calculating, sorting and tabu- 
lating machines and almost all kinds 
of office appliances and other equip- 
ment, including modern bookkeeping 
systems, filing cabinets, etc. 


Traffic 


While the traffic departments do not 
use materials other than the materials 
and equipment for their offices, their 
direct interest in obtaining business for 
the railroad causes them to keep a close 
watch on the services available to ship- 
pers and the traveling public, with the 
result that traffic officers are important 
factors in registering the demand for 
and determining the kind of new and 
improved types of freight and passen- 
ger equipment for rail or highway 
service. They are interested in the 
modernization of freight and passenger 
stations and warehouses, as well as in 
the modernization of trains and are 
invariably consulted in planning these 
improvements. 


Purchasing and Stores 


The purchasing and stores activities 
are combined on most roads and are 
under ‘the jurisdiction of an éxecutive 
officer, often a vice-president, Railway 
Purchases and Stores points out. 
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Purchasing departments receive 
requisitions from the originating de- 
partments, obtain prices, negotiate con- 
tracts, issue orders, and otherwise ob- 
tain the materials to the best advantage 
consistent with established policies. 
They are interested in prices, market 
trends, freight rates, warranties, speci- 
fications, deliveries and the maintenance 
of a dependable and competitive mar- 
ket. They share the _ responsibility 
with other departments for economy 
and conservation. The purchasing de- 
partment is a clearing house where the 
trade can go for direction and consulta- 
tion. 


The purchasing officer is usually the 
direct superior of the storekeeper and 
the stationer, and often of the fuel 
agent and commissary agent, according 
to Railway Purchases and Stores. Many 
requisitions for staple or specification 
materials for replenishment of run- 
ning stocks are originated by store- 
keepers, and it is their duty to stock 
and distribute much of the materials 
and equipment used regularly by the 
various operating departments. The 
railroad stationer is depended upon to 
keep all office workers supplied with 
items of stationery and often certain 
types of office equipment. 


Mechanical Department 


The railroad mechanical department 
is concerned with the design, construc- 
tion and maintenance of locomotives, 
cars and their auxiliary equipment, to- 
gether with the shop equipment needed 
for their maintenance. Railway Me- 
chanical Engineer points out that this 
department is under the immediate jur- 
isdiction of a superintendent of motive 
power or general mechanical superin- 
tendent whose staff consists of district 
mechanical superintendents, master 
mechanics, general foremen, shop su- 
perintendents, mechanical engineers, 
production engineers and others. 


Engineering Department 


The engineering department is re- 
sponsible for the construction and 
maintenance of tracks, buildings, 
bridges and water supplies and all 
other fixed railroad facilities. This de- 
partment is in charge of a chief engi- 
neer, while directly under and report- 
ing tohim are an engineer of construc- 
tion and an engineer of maintenance of 
way. The engineers of bridges, of 
buildings and of water service report 
directly to the chief engineer, as well 
as to the engineers of construction and 
of maintenance of way on matters re- 
lating to their particular work. Dis- 
trict engineers, who have jurisdiction 
over several divisions, report to gen- 


eral superintendents and also to the 
engineer of maintenance of way. The 
division engineer is in charge of engi- 
neering work of the division. Under 
him are supervisors of tracks, of 
bridges, of building and of water 
service, according to Railway Engi- 
neering and Maintenance. 


Railway Signaling 


Increased traffic and higher train 
speeds have emphasized the importance 
of signaling construction and rehabil- 
itation during recent years. New de- 
velopments in signaling facilities are 
continuing. The signal department, ac- 
cording to Railway Signaling, is re- 
sponsible for the installation and main- 
tenance of all devices and facilities 
employed in connection with railway 
and signaling and interlocking systems. 
This department is in charge of a 
signal engineer, under whom there are 
signal supervisors, inspectors, signal 
maintainers and others. 


Associations 
Allied Railway Supply Assn., Box 
5522, Chicago. 


American Railway Bridge and Build- 
ing Assn., 31 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


American Railway Engineering 
Assn., 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 


American Short Line Railroad Assn., 
Tower Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


American Wood Preservers’ Assn., 
1427 Eye St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Association of American Railroads, 


Transportation Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 
Master Boiler Makers’ Assn., 29 


Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 


National Railway Appliance Assn., 
1 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

Railway Business Assn., First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Railway Electric Supply Manufac- 
turers’ Assn., 624 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Railway Fuel and Traveling Engi- 
neers’ Assn., 327 S. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Railway Supply Manufacturers’ 
Assn., Keenan Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Railway Telegraph and Telephone 
Appliance Assn., 30 Church St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Railway Tie Assn., Shell Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of 
Way Assn., 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Signal Appliance Assn., 30 Church 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Western Railway Committee on Pu>- 
lic Relations, 105 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago, Il. 
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[ “PRODUCTS ADVERTISED 


IN 
MODERN RAILROADS 


If your product is listed here — 
and you aren't in MODERN 
RAILROADS — your competi- 
tion is a jump ahead of you. If 
your product is not here — 
remember, the railroads buy 
EVERYTHING. It's your cue 
to get the jump on your com- 
petitors in this NEW field! And 
a new, MODERN media is the 
place to start! 


| Air Conditioning Equipment 
Aluminum Products 
Botteries, Electric Storage 
Bearings 
| Bolts and Nuts 
Building Materials 
Car Appliances 
| Car Lighting Equipment 
Car Loaders 
Car Panelling 
Cor Trucks 
Cor Washers 
Cor Windows 
| Castings 
Choin 
Cleaning Materials 
Communications Equipment 
Construction Equipment 
Cranes & Shovels 
| Disinfectants 
Doors, Rolling Steel 
Drafting Equipment 
| Drinking Fountains 
Electric Plants 
Electrical Equipment 
| Flooring Materials 
Fire Extinguishers 
Freight Cars 
| Fuel Oil 
Gasoline Engines 
Hand Tools 
| Heating Equipment 
Hoists 
Insulation 
| Jacks 
Lanterns 
Lighting Equipment 
| Locomotives 
Locomotive Appliances 
Lubriconts 
| Machine Tools 
Matericl Handling Equipment 
Nickel Products 
Office Equipment 
Oil Filters 
| Paint Spray Equipment 
Passenger Cors 
Pins ond Bushings 
| Protective Coatings 
Pumps 
Rail Motor Cars 
| Rivets 
Roofing and Siding 
Safety Equipment 
Shock Absorbers 
Shop Tools 
Steel Products 
| Track Appliances 
Trucks, Lift 
| Upholstery Materials 
Wash Fountains 
Woshers, Lock 
| Water Treatment 
Weed Killers 
Welding Equipment 
7 Wire and Cable 
— 
a 
a —— 
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it takes 3 factors to in- 
fluence railroads. 
MODERN RAILROADS 
Reaches ..... ALL 3! 
Departmental Users, 
Executive Approvers and 
Purchasing Agents. 


Impressive, MODERN 
four-color front covers 
free of advertising. 
MODERN format——every 
ad next to live editorial. 


Editorially Progressive 


Largest Circulaticn — 
Over 20,000 C.C.A. 


Greatest Readership — 
In its 3rd year MODERN 
RAILROADS is already 
TOPS in Readership! 
(Send for booklet) 


Highest Ad Visibility 
(Get sample copy) 
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MODERN 
RAILROADS 


LOOK AT THE RECORD!... from 107 ad pages in 
1946... to 343 in 1947... to Over 550 pages 
already scheduled for 1948. 
This amazing growth reflects the composite 
decisions of many manufacturers and advertis- 
ing agencies who had been seeking the most 
effective approach to the railroad market and 
who now have found it in MODERN RAIL- 
ROADS! Among railroad publications MOD- 
ERN RAILROADS, and MODERN RAIL- 
ROADS ALONE shows such remarkable growth. 
MODERN RAILROADS KEYED TO MODERN COORDI- 
NATED RAILROAD BUYING. Today, railroads rec- 
ognize the need for a broad purchasing policy. 
MODERN RAILROADS reaches AND INTER- 
ESTS All Key Railroad Men — Departmental 
Users, Executive Approvers and Purchasing 
Agents. Carefully controlled (C.C.A.) circula- 
tion—plus Highest Readership—assures deliv- 
ery of your message into the minds of the 
proper buying influences. The active buyers— 
the men who are modernizing railroads today, 
read and buy from MODERN RAILROADS. 
28 BILLION-DOLLAR RAILROAD MARKET SATURATED 
AND IMPRESSED WITH MODERN RAILROADS. It’s 
the sound combination of complete coverage, a 
MODERN format—every ad next to editorial 
material, and every editorial article a progres- 
sive, MODERN, thought-stimulating subject of 
vital interest to railroad men. All departments 
are covered—all articles staff-written in an easy- 
to-read, brief style. It’s the ONE railroad maga- 
zine that’s BEING READ! 
MODERN RAILROADS, THE “PICTURE MAGAZINE" 
WITH THE FACTS! Railroad men everywhere are 
talking about it ... and it’s a proven fact that 
they are reading it more thoroughly and buy- 
ing from it more consistently! 

Write for 8-page factual booklet. 


Modern Railroads Pub. Co. 


326 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
District Offices: 
New York, Cleveland and Los Angeles 
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That’s Why the Only Railroad Publication 
showing Substantial Advertising Growth is... 
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Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface: unsupported state- 


ments, lightface 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 


Car Builders’ Cyclopedia, 30 Church St., 
New York, 7. Published by Simmons- 
Boardman Pub. Corp. Est. 1879. Published 
triennially. Next edition, 1949. Price, $8. 
Agency discounts, 0-2. Trim size, 8x11. 
Type page, 64x10. Circulation, 2,500 
Rates—1l page, $400; 4 pages, $325; 12 
pages, $275; 16 pages, $250 





Institutions Magazine. 
(Bee INSTITUTIONS.) 





Locomotive Cyclopedia, 30 Church St., 
New York, 7. Published by Simmons- 
Boardman Pub. Corp. Est. 1905. Price, $8 
rim size, §x11%. Type page, 62x10. Pub- 
lished triennially. Next edition, 1950 
Agency discounts, 0-2. Distribution, 2,500. 
Rates—1l1 page, $400; 4 pages, $325; 12 
pages, $275; 16 pages, $250. 





CCA 
Modern Railroads, 326 W. Madison S8t., 
Chicago 6, Ill. Published by Modern Rail- 


roads Pub Co. Est. 1945. Trim size, 
9% x12% Type page 7x10 Published 
lst Forms close 15th Agency dis- 


counts, 15 

Circulation, 19.958; (gross), 21.775. Ad- 
ministrative and operating officials, 4,426; 
mechanical departments, 6,811; engr 
bridges & roadway depts... 7,051: purchas- 
ing and stores depts., 1,238; others, 280. 


tates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$375.00 $195.00 $100.00 
6 300.00 160.00 85.00 
12 290.00 150.00 80.00 


Standard red, orange, blue, yellow and 
green, $75; bleed, 15% 


r additional data see page 4 





Pocket List of Railroad Officials, 424 W. 
83rd St., New York 1. Published by Rail- 
way Equipment & Publication Co. Est. 
1895. Subscription, $7. Trim size, 4x6. 
Type page, 3%x5. Published quarterly, 
last week in Jan. Forms close 20th pre- 
ceding mo 

Circulation, 11,172; (gross), 12.868. Ex- 
ecutive financial and legal, 497; oper- 
ating, 451; purchasing, 1,138: mechanical, 
2.808; engineering and signal, 3,894; oth- 


ers, 2,329. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page ™% Page 
| $ 93.00 $ 52.00 *$ i 

88 oO 50.00 Pili s . 

! 72.50 42.50 37.50 

*', page accepted only on yearly con 

tra t 

cr r rate n requ t 

Purchasing. 


(See PURCHASING.) 





Railroad Equipment, 20 Vesey St.. New 
York 7. Published bv John C. Broderick 
Fst. 1945 Trim size, &84x11\% Type 
page, 7x10. Published list Forms close 
15th. Ageney discounts, 15-2 

Circulation 17.882; (gross) 18,633. 
Senior executives, 3,739; officials, pur- 
chasing, 1,363; operating, 1.709: mechan- 
ical 4,075; maintenance, 2,349; others, 


4.962 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $145.00 $ 80.00 
6 220.00 125.00 74.00 
12 190.00 115.00 70.00 


Standard red. yellow, blue, green, orange, 
$75: bleed, $25 
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Railway Age, 30 Church St., New York 
7. Published by Simmons-Boardman Pub. 
Corp. Est. 1856. Subscription, $6. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Saturday. Forms close 12 days preceding. 
Annual numbers, 18 days prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. N.IL.A.A. statement on re- 
quest. 

Circulation, 10,066; (gross), 11,126. 
Executive dept., 938; operating dept., 
1,605; traffic, 651; mechanical dept, 852; 
engineering dept., 663: signal and elec- 
trical dept., 131; banking houses, con- 
tractors, railway supnly companies, mfrs. 
of buses, trucks and accessories, 3,409; 
purchasing and stores, 335; others, 1,526. 
Rates—l1 page, $340; 6 pages, $300; 13 
pages, $275; 26 pages, $250; *52 pages, 
$220; *104 pages, $200; °156 pages, $195. 
*15% discount on three year contract. 


Standard color (red, blue, green, yellow, 
and orange), $65; Freight Progress and 
Passenger Progress numbers, $75; bleed, 


For additional data see page 487 


® @ 


Railway Engineering and Maintenance, 
105 W. Adams St., Chicago 3 Published 
by Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp Est. 
1884. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 84x11% 
Type page, 7x10 Published list Forms 
close 20th N. I. A. A. statement on re- 
quest Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 6,441; (gross), 6,998. Ex- 
ecutives and superintendents, 365; engi- 
neers chief and others, 1,153, road- 
masters, 1,521: supervisors and inspec- 
tors, 487; foremen, 1,909; others, 997 
Rates—1l1 page, $300; 6 pages, $225; *12 
pages, $200; *24 pages, $190; *36 pages, 
$180. 
Standard color (red, blue, green, yellow, 
orange), $53. Bleed, $30 per page. 
*15% discount on three year contract. 


1dditional data see page 488 





Railway Engineering and Maintenance 
Cyclopedia, 105 W. Adams St., Chicago 3, 
Ill. Published by Simmons-Boardman Pub. 
Corp. Est. 1921. Price, $6. Agency dis- 
counts, 0-2. Trim size, 8x11%. Type 
page, 6%x10. Published triennially. Next 
edition, 1951. N.I.A.A. statement on re- 
quest. Distribution, 5,537. Rates per 
page—l1 page, $400; 4 pages, $325; 12 
pages, $275; 16 pages, $250. 


@ @ 


Railway Mechanical Engineer, with which 
is incorporated Railway Electrical Engi- 
neer, 30 Church St., New York 7. Pub- 
lished by Simmons-Boardman, Pub. Corp. 
Est. 1832. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
844x114. Type page 7x10. Published 12th. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
N.LA.A, statement on request. 

Circulation, 6,136; (gross), 6,807. Supts., 
1,123; general foremen, 2,184; miscellane- 
ous mechanical department employes, 
1,095; railway supply companies, patent 
attorneys, 1,028; others, 582. 

Rates—1l1 page, $280; 6 pages, $210; *12 
pages, $190; *24 pages, $170; *36 pages, 
$165. 

Standard color (red, blue, green, yellow, 
orange), $50; bleed, $30 per page. *%15% 
discount on three year contract. 





Railway Purchases and Stores, 9 S. Clin- 
ton St., Chicago 6. Published by Edw. 
Wray. Est 1908. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Issued Ist. 
Forms close 15th, Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation, 1,718; (gross), 2,108, Pur- 
chasing agents, 218; storekeepers, 711; 
other officials, 80; supply, etc., 410; oth- 
ers, 293. Rates—Less than 3 pages, per 
page, $160; 3 pages, $144; 6 pages, $132; 
*12 pages, $120. 

*15% discount on three year contracts. 
Standard colors, $30; bleed, $15 
For additional data see page 493. 


Railway Signaling, 105 W. Adams S&t., 
Chicago, IIL, 3. Published by Simmons- 
Boardman Pub. Corp. Est. 1908. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published ist Thursday. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. N.I. 
A.A. statement on request. 

Circulation, 3,742; (gross), 4,056. Sig- 
nal engineers, 261; supervisors and in- 
spectors, 1,033; maintainers, 1,298; engi- 
neers, 132; chief designers and clerks, 
114: railway supply companies, signal 
companies & contractors, 585; others, 
239. Rates—1 page, $250; 6 pages, $190; 
*12 pages, $170; *24 pages, $155; °36 
pages, $150. 

Standard color (red, blue, green, yellow, 
orange), $36. Bleed, $25 per page. 


*15% discount on 3-year contract. 


For additional data see page 488 





Signalman’s Journal, 503 Wellington 
Ave., Chicago 14. Published by Brother 
hood of Railroad Signalmen of America 
Est. 1920. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size 
S%xll& Type page, 7x10 Published 
Ist. Forms close 25th. Agency discounts 
15-2. Circulation (Swern), 14,001. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $180.00 $100.00 $ 78.00 

" 140.00 85.00 70.00 
12 125.00 75.00 64.00 
Standard red, vellow, blue, green, orange 


$50; bleed, 10% 





Sweet's Catalog File for the Mechanical 
Industries. 


(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES,) 





Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 


(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 





Transportation Supply News. affiliated 
with Traffic World, 418 So. Market St 
Chicago 7, Ill. Published hy Transporta 
tion Supply Pub. Corp. Est. 1945. Con 
trolled. Type page, 10%x15. Published 
10th. Forms close 20th. Agency dis 
counts, 15-2. N.I.A.A. report on request 





Circulation, 45,000. Rates 
Times 1 Page 4/9 Page 1/9 Page 
(7x10) (3 5/16x5) 
1 $800.00 $450.00 $110.00 
H 740.00 400.00 100.00 
12 625.00 350.00 85.00 
Times % Page % Page 2/9 Pag: 
1 $660.00 $475.00 $230.00 
6 610.00 435.00 210.00 
12 515.00 370.00 180.00 

Bleed, 20%. 
CANADA 


@ @ 


Canadian Transportation, 345 Adelaic 
St. W., Toronto 2 B. Published by Acté 
Burrows Company. Est. 1898. Subscriy 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%4x11%. Type pag 
7x10. Published 5th. Forms close 15t 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 1,870; (gross), 2,326. ‘ 


ficers and companies, 405: operating « 
ficials, 987; others, 465. Rates— 


1 $107.00 $ 60.20 $ 37.¢ 
6 91.00 50.95 31.8 
12 80.00 45.50 28.9 


Standard red, $35; bleed, 15%. 
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Railway 
Purchases «Stores 


(Established 1908) 


The Gateway to the $2,800,000,000 Railroad Market 


A Highly Personalized Magazine, Built on the Basis of 
Friendliness and Service—Yet It’s a Highly Specialized 
Advertising *““Tool” for the Highly Specialized and 
Intensely Competitive Selling Era Ahead of Us. 


With each passing day, Industry is advancing more deeply into a Buyers’ 
Market. Intensified Competition is the order of the day——Competition more 
rugged than ever before known. Highly Specialized Selling Tactics and 
Highly Specialized Advertising Tools are needed. 

Intensified Competition only means that purchasing officers and supply 
officers are, more emphatically than ever before, the key figures in the rail- 
road buying picture and in your own railroad selling setup. They need 
Intensified Cultivation by you. RAILWAY PURCHASES and STORES 
can help you as no other railroad paper can in this important task. 

You owe it to yourself to keep purchases and stores men of the railroads 
fully informed of all that your company—or your clients—may have of a 
new and useful nature. They are the ones who will or will not invite you to 
bid on their needs. If properly approached, they can spearhead most effec- 
tively the introduction of your company and its products to their railroads. 
lt is their specific function to weigh and decide upon all competitive con- 
siderations—quality, service, price and other commercial factors. They can 
protect and advance—-or retard—-your competitive progress on_ their 
railroads. 


RAILWAY PURCHASES AND STORES represents a highly special- 
ized advertising medium through the use of which you can implant your 
full sales story and create friendliness among purchasing officers and store- 
keepers—quickly, effectively and at small cost. Indeed, it does a highly 
sper ialized job. Your sales story in it is sure to receive ¢ lose. friendly and 
thorough consideration. 








A personal service business 
paper that is different than 
most others you have 
known. Its circulation is 
small enough to permit it to 
render friendly, personal 
service to its readers... and 
the confidence and respect 
it has earned is evident in 
its consistently high renewal 
rate, (Subscription Renewal 
Rate was 90.16% for the 
12-month period ending 
April 30, 1948), and the 
further fact that most of the 
leading manufacturers in 
the railway supply industry 
use its advertising pages. 











EDITORIAL SCOPE AND STAFF: 
RAILWAY PURCHASES AND STORES has been 
1 over twenty-five years and continues to be the only 
publication devoted exclusively to the specialized interests 
| purchasing officers and supply officers of the railroads 
this continent and those in over thirty other foreign 
untries, with ever-increasing and valuable coverage of 
railroads of foreign countries. Its coverage among 
ese men is complete and intimate—not merely a part of 
ire extensive coverage of the field. It is a magazine 
it a magazine almost entirely different from what is 
nerally understood by that term. To its readers it is like 
friend, a counsellor and a forum, to which they can 
vays turn for help. It is their personal, intimate work- 
tool. 


RAILWAY PURCHASES AND STORES is edited 
t only for—but by—its readers. Every issue carries a 
ponderance of material personally written by them. 
are practical railroad men who are glad to exchange 
r experiences, impressions and ideas with each other 
ugh this personalized forum. 


K AILW AY PURCHASES AND STORES has the sort 
narket coverage that is possible only through a publi- 
on which is so close to its readers that it is truly “a 
nber of the family.” The large and ever-increasing 
iber of leading manufacturers that use space in it 
ilarly is evidence of its effectiveness. 
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THE RAILROAD MARKET: 

Railroads buy and use regularly between 75,000 and 
100,000 different items of material and equipment. In 
1948, they spent at the rate of over $7.5 million a day 
$5000 a minute. We cannot list even an infinitesimal part 
of the items needed, but if you have almost anything for 
sale, the chances are greatly in favor of your finding an 
outlet in this great railroad market. Information now on 
your new products and devices, new methods or new 
ideas will open the door for you to a market that can 
become yours for many years. Let us tell you more about 
it—write for full information today. 















Refrigerating Industries 


(See also Air Conditioning; Electrical; Food Manufacturing: Dairy Products) 





The refrigeration and air condition- 
ing industry is a two billion dollar a 
year business. Its main divisions are 
household refrigeration, commercial re- 
frigeration, air conditioning, and parts 
and supplies. Upward of two thousand 
manufacturers are engaged in the pro- 
duction of complete units and parts to 
supply the growing market for equip- 
ment. 

Demand for quality household re- 
frigerators is expected to keep ahead 
of production for another three years. 
Between V-J Day and the end of 1946 
2,400,000 units had been produced to 
meet an estimated demand for 17,644,- 
000 and during the first six months of 
1947, production had been about 280,- 
000 units a month. Comparative new- 
comer to the field is the home freezer 
with sales in 1946 of 210,248 complete 
units valued at $42,194,304. 

Commercial refrigeration embraces 
all refrigeration equipment used for 
the preservation of food in the home. 
Industrial refrigeration covers. re- 
frigerating equipment used in indus- 
trial or manufacturing processes. In 
1936, commercial and industrial vol- 
ume was estimated at $170 million. 
By 1942, it had climbed to $290 million. 
Recent estimates have established the 
future yearly market at a half billion 
dollars. 

From 1935 to 1940, 825,000 horse- 
power in air conditioning equipment 
was installed in this country. With the 
potential market only touched, yearly 
estimates reach to 200,000 horsepower. 

Supplying replacement parts for the 
thousands of refrigeration units now in 
operation and for the manufacture of 
new units, the parts industry in the 
refrigeration field supplies thousands 
of separate items for the fabrication 
and maintenance of the millions of 
units sold in the household refrigera- 
tion, commercial refrigeration, and air 
conditioning divisions of the industry. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
196 establishments engaged in the manu- 
facture of refrigerators, refrigeration 
machinery and equipment, and com- 
plete air conditioning units in June 
1945, compared with 212 in 1944 and 
309 in 1939. This net decrease of 16 
companies was caused by the exclusion 
of 33 manufacturers who were active 
during January through June, 1945 and 
by the addition of 17 manufacturers 
who reported no operations for 1944 
but were active in 1945. Several com- 
panies inactive during the first six 
months of 1945 indicated they would 
return to production as soon as mate- 
rials are available. 


Ice Manufacture 


Demands for fresh foods coupled 
with the increased cost of foods have 
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expanded the sales of ice to protect 
these foods against deterioration. The 
consumption of ice in stores, restau- 
rants, taverns, and hotels has mounted 
with the volume of their business. 

The sale of processed ice for use 
in beverages and for preserving fresh 
vegetables has had a huge increase, 
3,492,000 tons in 1947 as compared to 
3,194,802 tons in 1946, an increase of 
about 12 per cent. 

In 1947 total ice sales amounted to 
approximately 52,500,000 tons, a de- 
crease of about 3.5 per cent from the 
all time high of 1946, although the 
dollar volume was about the same as 
1946. Consumption was approximately 
as follows: Domestic, per cent; 
commercial, 40 per cent, other uses, 
4.7 per cent. 


55.3 


Frozen Foods 


Increase in popular acceptance and 
consumption of frozen foods is con- 
tinuing. 

Since 1942 production of frozen fruit 
and vegetables increased from some 
350 million to nearly a billion pounds 
annually although 1947 production 
dropped to approximately 692,418,466 
pounds, as compared to the 1946 total 
of 975,281,404 pounds and 738,153,905 
pounds in 1945, 

Continued increase is indicated for 
the future. Food stores, particularly 
those individually owned, are installing 
equipment with facilities for mer- 
chandising frozen foods and a steady 
increase through these outlets is in- 
dicated. Merchandising of cooked frozen 
foods has demonstrated great pos- 
sibilities. 

Wartime conditions accentuated the 
value of frozen food lockers and home 
freezers. Millions of people became ac- 
quainted with the convenience and 
economic benefits their use provides, 
and many new locker plants and ex- 
pansions of others have rapidly in- 
creased the volume of frozen foods 
available to individual families. In- 
stallations are now being made in 
larger cities. 

According to Ice and Refrigeration, 
the latest government figures show that 
there are approximately 9,529 refrig- 
erated locker plants in the United 
States with an average of 360 lockers. 
This compares with 1,269 plants in 1938. 
These plants, catering primarily to 
farmers and small town residents who 
raise their own food supplies, provide 
means for preserving and storing mil- 
lions of pounds of fresh food. 

Locker Management’s figures are 
higher. It reported 9,414 locker plants 
with an average of 585 lockers, or a 
total of 5,511,100. These plants per- 
form a wide variety of services, includ- 





ing curing and smoking of meat, saus- 
age making, and lard rendering. More 
than half sell packaged frozen foods and 
35% sell home freezer cabinets. There 
is great activity in modernizing and 
establishing branches. 


Refrigerated Warehouses 


There were 477 million cubic feet of 
net and 646 million cubic feet of gross 
cold storage space in the United States 
in all types of warehouses Oct. 1, 1945. 
One-half was in public general ware- 
houses, one-tenth in private and semi- 
private general warehouses, one-fifth 
in meat-packing plants, and one-fifth 
in apple houses. A net gain of 19 mil- 
lion cubic feet in public warehouses 
from Oct. 1, 1943 to Oct. 1, 1945 placed 
the new figure for total net space in 
general public cold storages at 259 
million cubic feet, of which 139 mil- 
lion were coolers and 120 million were 
freezers. The heaviest space increase 
occurred in freezers, to which 17 mil- 
lion cubic feet of space have been added 
since Oct. 1, 1943. Public coolers were 
expanded only 2 million cubic feet over 
the same period. 


Associations 

Air Conditioning and Refrigerating 
Machinery Assn., Southern Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

American Institute of Refrigeration, 
433 N. Waller Ave., Chicago, 44. 

American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers, 40 West 40th St., New York 
18. 

Farm and Home Freezers Associa 
tion, 1706 L St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 

Frozen Food Locker Institute, Inc., 


608 Insurance Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 

National Assn. of Frozen Food 
Packers, National Press Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


National Assn. of Ice Industries, 1706 
L St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

National Assn. of Ice Refrigerator 
Mfrs., 1706 L St., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 

National Assn. of Practical Refriger 
ating Engineers, 435 N. Waller Ave., 
Chicago 44. 

National Assn. of Refrigerated War: 
houses, 1005 E. St., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 

National Frozen Food Locker Asso- 
ciation, 212 Old Colony Bldg., Tenth & 
Grand Ave., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

Refrigeration Equipment Wholesalers 
Assn., 920 East McMillan St., Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Refrigeration Equipment Manufac- 
turers Assn., 1107 Clark Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Refrigeration Service Engineers S»- 
ciety, 433 N. Waller Ave., Chicago 44 
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REFRIGERATING INDUSTRIES 





Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are 

printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 

light face. Unless otherwise stated, circula- 

tion figures shown are for the six-month pe- 
riod ending Dec, 31, 1947.] 


@ @ 


Air Conditioning and Refrigeration News, 
formerly “Electric Refrigeration News,” 
45@ W. Fort St., Detroit 26, Mich. Pub- 
lished by Business News Pub. Co. Est. 
1926. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 12%x 
17%. Type page, 11%x16. Published Mon- 
day. Forms close 2nd Friday preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. 


Circulation, 18,928; (gross), 19,765. Dis- 
tributors and dealers, 9,468; manufac- 
turers, 2,029; engineering and service 
ympanies, 5,425; others, 2,530. 





Rates—1l1 col., 1 inch, 1 time, $8 00 13 
times, $7.40; 26 times, $6.80; 52 


$6.90 


Standard color, $90. 


The Commercial Refrigeration Hand- 
book, 1240 Ontario St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
Published by Refrigeration Publications, 
ne. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 8%x11 
Type page, 7x10. Published Feb., 1949 
Forms close Oct. 1, 1948 Circulation, 
5,000 Rates Mnfrs section l page, 

W hole- 


25; 4 pages, $225: 8 pages, $200 


ers & Distributors section: 1 page, 
25 % page, $175 14 page, $100. 
Standard color, $90: bleed, 10% 


Mem- 
tefrig- 


Freezer’s Journal, 122 Union Ave., 
phis 3, Published by Southern 


eration Pub. Co. Est. 1946. Subscription, 
$3 Trim size, 8x11 Type page, 7x10. 
Published Ist. Forms close 28th. Agency 


unts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,334. Rates— 


es 1 Page 1, Page 4 Page 
$140.00 © 80.00 S$ 25 00 
20 00 70.00 2° On 
110.0 65.00 21.00 
ee ) 
lar yr, $20 bleed L0¢ 


ice and Refrigeration, 433 N. Waller Ave 
-hicago 44. Published by Nickerson & 
Collins Co. Est. 1891. Subscription. $3 
rim ose,  S%X11%. ‘Type page 7x10. Pub- 
ls “orms close 15th. Agency dis- 
15-2, N. I Ps A. report on request 


lation (Sworn), 5,585. Official paper 
American Institute of Refrigeration, 
tional Ass'n of Ice I idustries, Na- 
nal Ass'n of Practical Refrigerating 


gineers, Cold Storage Division, Ameri- 
n Warehousemen’s Ass'n, and 40 other 
tional or state ass’ns. Rates— 
es 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
$173.00 $ 95 00 $ 50.0 
146.00 78.00 41.0( 
120.00 73.00 29 00 
ndard red, blue, green « vellow, $45 
1, 15% . 


* 


Locker Management, 105 S. 9th St., St. 
Louis 2. Published by Meat Merchandis- 
ing, Inc. Est. 1947. Controlled. Trim size, 
8144x11% Type page, 7x10. Published 
28th prec. Forms close 8th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, Feb., 1948, 


11,346; (gross), 12,277. Operators, 9,789; 
others, 2,205. tates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 1, Page 

$240.00 $134.00 $ 93.00 

6 218.00 119.00 82.00 

12 194.00 106.00 73.00 


Standard red or blue, $55; bleed, $33 


© 


Leeker Operator, 1421 Walnut St., Des 


Moines 9. Published by Locker Pub- 
lications Co. Est. 1939. Subscription, 
$2.60. Trim size, 8%x10%. Type page, 
6™%x9 ¥ Published Ist. Forms close 


10th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulaton, 5,658; (gross), 9,858. Frozen 

food locker plants, 3,836; equipment 

mfrs. and dist., 835; others, 968. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 
6 180.00 99.00 54.00 
12 160.00 88.00 48.00 


Color rate, $50. 








Locker Operator Guide Book, 1421 Wal- 
nut St., Des Moines 9. Published by 
Locker Pubs., Inc. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished annually. Forms close Dec. 10. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
10,000. Rates—1 page, $210; page, 
$120; % page, $70. 


Book, 435 N. Waller 


Operating Data : 
Published by Nationa! 


Ave Chicago 44 


Assn. of Practical Refrigerating Engi- 

neers Type page, 7x10. Published Aug 
Form clos¢ June 10. Agency dis- 

counts, 15-2 Circulation (Sworn), 2,518. 

Rates—1l1 page, $86; % page, $50; 4% page, 

$99 

$25 


Quick Frosen Foods. 
(See FooD MANUFACTURING AND PROCESS- 
ING, ) 


Refrigerating Data Book and Catalog, 
40 W. 40th St... New York 18. Published 
by American Society of Refrigerating 


E ngineers. Est. 1932 Price, $7. Type 
pag x7 Next edition, 1950. Agency 
discounts 0-2 Circulation (Sworn), 
16,250 Rate 1 page, $245 % page 
$162 0 4 page STS 


Refrigerating Engineering, 40 W. 40th 
St New York, 18. Est. 1905. Official 
publication, American Society of Refrig- 
erating Engineers. Subscription, $4, Trir 
size, 84x11. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 

shed list F orms < lose 15th. Agency dis- 


ee ye Circulation (Swern), 8,485. 
Rates— 
Times Pag % Page \% Page 
$220.00 $127.50 © 70.00 
f 17 1) 05.0 60.00 
2 75.00 95.00 55.00 
Sane d re ow $70 blee« 
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Refrigeration, 1070 Spring St., N. W., At- 
lanta, Ga. Published by O. Willoughby. 
Est. 1906. Subscription, $2. Trim sise, 
16%4x11%. Type page, 10%x15. N.ILA.A. 
report on request. Published every other 
Monday. Forms close 10 days preceding. 
Agency discounts 15-2 Cire ulation, 
(Sworn), 9,670. Rates—1 page 315; 6 
pages, $294; 13 pages, $283; 26 page Ss, $262. 
Standard color, $65. 


The Refrigeration Industry, 1240 Ontario 
St., Cleveland 13. Ohio Published by 
Refrigeration Publications, Inc. Est. 1944, 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 7x10. Published ist Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2 


Circulation, Jan., 1948, 26,469; (gross), 
28,568. Contractors, 11,085; dealers, 7,103; 
ice cream mfrs., bottlers, 1,152; cold 
storage packing plants. food lockers, 
542; mfrs., 758; chain and retail stores, 
689; refrigeration engineers, supervisors, 


service mers., 900; distributors, 992; 

others, 3,555. tates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 1%, Page 
1 $340.00 $215.00 $180.00 
6 320.00 190.00 160.00 
12 300.00 175.00 135.00 


Standard red, orange, blue, $50; bleed, 
10% 


For additional data see pages 16-17 





Refrigeration Service Engineer, 433 N. 
Waller Ave., Chicago 44. Published by 
Nickerson & Collins Co. Est. 1933. Official 
organ, Refrigeration Service Engineers’ 
Society. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 6x9. 
Type page, 1%x7! Published 10th. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2 


N.LA.A. report on request. Circulation 

(Sworn), 14,544, tates— 

Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
l $135.00 $ 75.00 $ 39.50 
6 119.00 60.00 32.50 
12 100.00 55.00 30.00 


18 pages, $90; 24 pages, $85. 
Standard red ylue, 


bleed, 15% 


yellow, $40; 


green, 





CANADA 


a 


Canadian Refrigeration Journal, Gar den- 
vale, Que., Canada Published by Natl. 





Business Pubs., Ltd Est. 1935. Trim 

size, 8144x114. Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
shed 25th Forms close 10th. Agency 

discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, Mar., 1948, 2,184; (gross) 
ol. Rates 

Times 1 Page 14 Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 58.00 $ 33.00 
t 75.00 429 FH = On 
12 65.00 37.50 21.50 


Standard red or blue, $25; bleed, 15% 
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* # Here's the story on the FIRST 
publication in the RESTAURANT FIELD 


Editorial 


e Because American 
Restaurant Magazine has only one 
interest to serve—the interest of the 
restaurant operators of the nation 
and because its editorial activity ts 
carefully charted to cover only that 
interest—there is never any compro 
mise with any other field. 


Page by page, issue by issue, down 
through the years—and more than 
ever today — American Restaurant 
Magazine gives greater value to 
readers. It publishes more quality 
restaurant editorial material than 
any other publication in the world. 


Circulation 


e Since American Res- 
taurant Magazine's editorial service 
is exclusively for the restaurant op 
erator, more restaurant Operators 
subscribe to it than to any othe 
restaurant publication. Total (ABC) 
distribution is 30,224. Of this, 26,061 
are restaurants. That's 5,000 more 
bona fide restaurant coverage than 
is available through any other publi- 
cation serving the field. 


Advertising 


e Whenever a_publica- 
tion's editorial service is right, it’s 
automatic that its circulation will 
be tops, and that combination in- 
variably means leadership in advei 
tising. Restaurant industry adver- 
tisers and their agencies know that 
American Restaurant Magazine ts 
consistently productive. No splurges 
followed by dull periods—just good, 
sound, even, but heavy impact upon 
the better restaurants—those that do 
the bulk of the business in moving 
foods and beverages, those that are 
always on the alert for better values 
in equipment and supplies. 
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first on every count that counts — 


On the average, for the first six 
months of 1948, American Restau- 
rant Magazine has carried 16 pages 
more advertising per month than 
the second paper in the field. And 
advertisers in American Restaurant 
Magazine get the lowest page cost, 
the lowest unit cost, and the lowest 
cost’ per thousand readers. 


Service 


e Service to advertisers 
and their agencies by American 
Restaurant Magazine is, like its 


editorial service to readers, highly 
specialized. You can bring youn \ \ ] 
questions about marketing your HEN you buy restaurant 


products _— _ get eo publication space, keep these 
minute, right off the griddle answer. points right out in front of you: 


Everybody knows that the restau- 
rant field is tremendous. You can American Restaurant Maga- 


toss almost any figure around—mil- zine is . 

lions o1 billions —but what you want First in editorial alertness 
to know is: Will restaurants buy my 
product and how much of it will 
they buy and under what circum- First in advertising 
stance will they buy it? 





First in circulation 


First in service 


We'll get you the answer to that American Restaurant Maga 
question quickly and accurately— zine is the oldest national res 
right from restaurant operators taurant publication in the 
themselves, Ask us about this spe- country —the oldest. yet the 


cialized service. Don't spend a dime “oy ° 
“west — it’s » firs blica 
anywhere for restaurant selling un- newest —it's the first _— ca 


ot wens Rinoer cesictiy ‘eiade Gaaiter tion to use to sell the restaurant 
going and how quickly you can industry — first on every couni 
expect to get there! that counts! 


ADDERUCAD RESTADAANT 


MAGATZI 


5 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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Restaurants 


(See also Hotels, Institutions) 





An exhaustive study by the National 
Restaurant Association placed the num- 
ber of restaurants in the United States 
at 423,024, with a 1947 volume of $6,- 
261,862,000. 

A relatively small number of these 
establishments did the major portion 
of the business. Restaurants numbering 
40,623, or 9.6 per cent of the total, serv- 
ed 15,000 or more meals per month 
each, and had sales of $3,444,024,000, 
or 55.0 per cent of the total. 

The NRA survey gave the follow- 
ing breakdown of these worth-while 
restaurants: 

Sales 
$( Mil- 
No. lion) 
Restaurants with bar or foun- 


EE 606066%002066006 24080008 16,840 2,258.5 
Restaurants without bar or 

DOE ntea0eeeeanceewenee 16,181 1,823.7 
CED: cc anecdésndcdonstare 2,755 615.7 


Drug stores and miscellaneous 4,847 1,564.0 





40,623 3,444.0 

These figures exclude sales of alco- 
holic beverages. 

The NRA survey also found 26,261 
industrial restaurants, of which 2,963 
were classified in the higher brackets, 
with annual sales of $462,668,000. 

For the purpose of setting up sales 
quotas, the NRA gave this breakdown 
of sales by regions, which also offer an 
accurate guide to the distribution of 
outlets: New England, 5 per cent; Mid- 
dle Atlantic, 28 per cent; East North 
Central, 18 per cent; South Atlantic, 12 
per cent; East South Central, 3; West 
North Central, 7; West South Central, 
8; Mountain, 4; Pacific Coast, 15. 

Eating places rank third in number 
of persons gainfully employed through- 
out the year, with no seasonal slump. 
One out of every six workers in retail 
trades is a restaurant worker. 

Mortality in the restaurant industry 

is been extremely high. Normally 50 
per cent of those entering the restau- 
rant business fail before the end of the 
first year. These failures are due to 

k of experience and the realization 

at the restaurant business involves 

e handling of perishables in the pro- 

ssing of food, retailing and service. 


According to the National Res- 
irant Association, the average capital 
vested in restaurants is $224 per seat. 
hile restaurant operation is highly 
lividualized, requiring constant per- 
nal supervision, the establishment of 
successful business requires a large 
estment for kitchen and dining room 
lipment, air conditioning, accoustical 
eatment and decorations. 
The average check in restaurants 
oughout the United States is esti- 
ted at 35 cents. One of the hidden 
tors in restaurant operation is the 
t that food cost and wages take ap- 
‘ximately 70 to 80 per cent of the 
customer dollar. The remainder must 
be spread among other items of ex- 





Eating Places in the United States, 1939 





Restaurants Lunch Counters 
Sales Sales 
No. (000) No. (000) 

BE Oe ee ee eee 1,000 $ 12,326 1,009 $ 2,589 
DT coe ci¢eu'sduswatiuneeswasaes 46 6,674 350 1,700 
SE cosacneanatieetancheunines 887 7,922 958 1,884 
DE sik :64400bckcatassonaenns 8,562 168,574 5,939 34,745 
DY Kihsnvaseetbebseswaduedace 1,113 17,113 442 1,677 
i pen neces ee bhe hdd eecke-en 1,657 33,607 873 7,158 
DE cictecetsacacdakeuetenesés 22 3,171 173 699 
Breeenese GC CORUBDER... oc ccccccccsce 889 31,196 132 1,335 
Renae 2,017 29,262 1,243 5,391 
Dy cschaweaenwenadwake staan «ee 1,673 18,076 1,752 5,413 
NN i nn 6 aah nds oe aie a eaeirncs 385 5,479 209 1,212 
PE ccessinpacsceersehaseeenenne 5,684 113,063 3,276 15,206 
RE SS ee es ee eae 2,938 37,395 1,766 8,153 
ae ee 2,061 27,197 1,055 4,619 
ik aS ais ae cn Wat wet alae eae 1,704 15,491 1,068 3,498 
EE in dcicnednae budahacns 606008 1,323 15,001 1,256 4,341 
i cccbnchetiseansaenwhennt 1,318 17,139 897 2,636 
DE bebbétsnke erica dahevegneneien 639 8,509 421 1,925 
PE  csvingiudcussekevanesenes 1,344 25,475 758 3,429 
i. ctcccentananeeniabes 3,473 96,399 1,542 13,912 
Dt Cictes cetacean cketeaseeenae 3,745 54,828 1,636 9,038 
EE. civnweseee tenes ehuaksated 2,331 37,052 1,200 6,676 
EE -4.3556604000000cR4R00cR006 866 84 987 1,684 
DE 6hpctnnecbesa sankeonageetinn 3,133 38,246 2,114 7,413 
DL itisebpeaghddndengegnnnce 507 7,121 336 2,066 
Dt vichvelacetdesabaeontions 1,183 13,392 645 2,582 
DEE § 456445659000 60006 6050000060 154 3,676 71 493 
Pe ccctacctenseneessekds 495 8,110 220 1,409 
OF —>=ES er eee 2,656 52,315 1,938 15,178 
Pe EE gceviccdéccksunnnaduabias 367 4,388 270 523 
Pt PE <chicckebebtdaceheenn soe SRO 379,854 6,657 69,130 
PD ERE cv ccc cccccaneeeeesss 1,321 13,699 1,276 4,848 
BED «6 6s006s00ungesepe don 414 4,762 237 862 
0) ee ere ee ee 4,453 86,516 2,500 15,206 
ee ee eee 1,766 15,347 1,405 3,437 
ES igi hcns npuuewewdhetess seeks 1,242 19,100 668 3,918 
ESE ree 5,812 112,071 3,746 18,975 
I I oe 5 aloe de i d.brledacn ee munGihle 488 10,362 364 2,129 
South Carolina 681 6,524 799 2,875 
South Dakota 528 5,337 306 950 
Eb ince dd Sh eatin hmaeaens 1,768 21,531 1,323 5,720 
NID ich itchy ell i el Sanat cide aa 6,891 76,485 4,669 15,325 
lord i nitg th aid ao w 6G ake Aa hea aks 370 5,670 261 1,649 
SS Ee Re er 263 4,118 136 766 
ED 66-060 0.0644 0o0d8 OSs CROKE SS 1,544 20,873 1,119 4,628 
EE ce vecdeccnnenenedenen 1,749 26,820 1,132 6,327 
eee eee ee 1,023 11,607 618 2.581 
i aaa 1,723 25,187 777 4,081 
Wyoming ........... EE 4a 268 3,947 144 404 

DEOL <cuctekiahuhssutsnaetudenian 99,068 $1,764,854 62,673 $332,295 


About 1,000 restaurants reporting to 


—Bureau of the Census 


the Bureau of the Census had a 1947 gain of 





pense such as rent, insurance, taxes, 
lighting, heating, licenses, laundry, ice, 
linens, printing, repairs, advertising 
and depreciation with the result that 
the profits per meal in many instances 
is measured in pennies. 

At present restaurants have only one- 
fourth of the equipment needed for ef- 
ficient operation. 

Alert restaurateurs are keeping 
abreast of the revolutionary changes 
taking place on the food and manu- 
facturing fronts. For example, they 
are planning to install the most efficient 
kitchen and production operations pos- 
sible consistent with dining room cap- 
acities and at the same time are care- 
fully selecting and training personnel 
for the competitive era ahead, so that 
they will be able to serve their patrons 
courteously and efficiently. 

Many universities are offering courses 
in restaurant management. In most 
large cities and states active restaurant 
associations are anxious to advise the 
veteran on the opportunities for enter- 
ing the business. 
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Restaurants buy a wide variety of 
equipment and supplies, although the 
principal item is food and beverages. 
Several thousand restaurants are air- 
conditioned and unbiased surveys have 
shown this to be the No. 1 market for 
air-conditioning. It is estimated that 
about 12,000 restaurants have some sort 
of butcher shop with one or more meat 
slicers, scales, ice boxes and refrig- 
erators. 

Food cost is the most important part 
of restaurant operation. Around 40 
per cent is ideal, but the average res- 
taurant cannot keep it there unless it 
makes menus that feature something 
besides ham, steaks and chops. The 
food purchase dollar is broken down as 
follows: 


Per cent 
Dt Sigh cch se seecenneeeb man bee bane 24 
DE scccstacssansunadeeces4s20d0es 11 
Fruits and Vegetables.............. 18 
% ee 7 
Milk and Cream......... betatanavns 7 
DE ‘weebenbnee sos 26 004d 06600800808 6 
Se, cc cccecbaccesenses 9 
i CED. 9.6060s0c0sen0bedbe00eadver 3 
=e ey rere 2.5 
WR web b6ns 050055000050 50088 S600 S868 6 
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Cocoa and Chocolate. ...........se5. 1 
GOERS cocdocecocdcccosocoesseceoestes 3 
Eges 56660 00606600000600500006006 ecee 
Cee, Chee, GOR, occcccccesceccecces 2 
Syrups, Vinegnr, Sugar...........++- 1.1 
Miscellaneous ‘“troceries ........++.. 7.5 
WEEE cadaceecteessoeccocesencneseve 100 


Gas is used as the important fuel in 
about 90 per cent of the recognized res- 
taurants, wood in about 3 per cent and 
electricity in 2 per cent. For specialty 
cooking, electricity is used in about 65 
per cent of the kitchens. This includes 
waffle irons, toasters, broilers, ete. 

The kitchen is the most important 
part of the restaurant. If it isn’t well 
planned and efficiently equipped, food 
cannot be produced economically nor 
speedily. Usually kitchens occupy from 
25 to 33% per cent of the total space 
in the entire restaurant. 

There are approximately 1,200 res- 
taurant chain organizations, with an 
average of nine units per chain. 

The restaurant owner or manager is 
almost always the buyer of supplies 
and equipment, and in a majority of 





Highlights 


aavestes in restau- 

SEES ncneseccesbesenocersases $1,375,000,000 
Do own baking.. 22% do all—85% do some 
Number of restaurants with soda 


Capital 


BOUMGREMD cccccvccccccoceccceces 36,000 
Sq. feet of dining room area..... 206,500,000 
Restaurants that sell retail baked 

MOOG 000600040000 essesesesecece 16% 
Restaurants that make ice ‘cream 17% 
Restaurants that make candy. 14% 
Restaurants that sell tobacco.... 91% 
Restaurants that do delicatessen 

DEREROED ccccccccececocces enbeas 12% 
Number of tea-rooms............ 20,000 
Number of cafeterias............. 23,000 
Number of lunch rooms, stands, 

Da BG, GOR. a -dctenceceseses 63,000 
Number of soda grills and foun- 

DE cispchnhenddpessamaeaeenbns 36,000 
Number of service restaurants.. 28,000 





instances of food as well. In some of 
the larger independents and chains a 
food supervisor, purchasing agent, chef 
or steward, engineer and other depart- 
ment heads have buying delegated to 
them. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 


liaht face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 


@ 


American Restaurant Magazine, he, 5 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3. Published by 
Patterson Publishing ry Co. Est. 1919. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11% Type 
page, 7x10 Published ist Forms close 


1Ot! Agency discounts, 15-2 
statement furnished on request 
Circulation, 29,761; (gross) 30,355. 
Commercial restaurants, including ery 
ice nd self-service unch rooms, c 
hope et 22,782 hotels hospitals and 
» 181; equipment and food jobber 
| tria ! l nd eg I 
i 1 ind flicer f armed 
re 1.098; chefs and other rest rant 
employes, 2,414; others, 756 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $345.00 $180.00 $ 90.00 
6 $10.00 165.00 85.00 
12 280.00 150.00 80.00 


Standard red, $70; bleed, 10% 
For additional data see page 496. 


Buckeye Restaurateur, 450 W. Federal! 
St Youngstown, O. Published by Upco 
Press Pub. Co. Trim size, 8%xll. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 2nd Thurs. Forms 
close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 


Circulation, 9 Rates 

Times 1 Page le Page 4 Page 
1 $160.00 $ 93.00 $ 52.00 
6 150.00 88.00 50.00 
l 140.00 85.00 48.00 


Standard red, $40; bleed, 10% 


Chuck Wagon, 812 Brown Blidg., Austin 
11, Tex Published by State Restaurant 


Assn. of Texas Est. 1940 Controlled 

Type paw x10 Pul ed ith pre 

Forms close 5th. Agency disc ounts, 15-2 

Circulati (Sworn), 2,000. Kates 

rimes 1 Page % Page \% Page 
] $ 88.00 $ 44.00 $ 24.50 
6 77.00 28.50 


"1 


Cooking For Profit, 114 S. Carroll St 
Madison 3, Wis. Published by Gas Maga- 





zines, Inc Kst. 19 Subscriptior $2.5% 
Type page, 7x94. ublished list Forn 
lose 5th Acencv discounts 15-2 Cir- 
lation, 42,378 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
$375 oon $200.00 $11 { 
t . oon TRO OD 105.00 
25.00 170.00 100.00 
Cc P, $20 bleed 10 


Culimary Review, 349 W. 48th St.. New 
York 19. Published by American Culinary 
Fed., Inc. Est. 1932. Subscription, $1.50 
Type page, 6%x9. Published ist. Forms 
close 20th Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 4,500. Rates— 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 
6 90.00 50.00 27.00 
12 80.00 45.00 24.00 
Standard red, blue, green yellow or 


brown, $30 


The Diner, 247 W mnt St., Plainfield, 
N. J Est. 1940 page 7x10 Pub- 
hed 10t! Forms close 20th Agency 
discount L5-2 
Circulatior April, 1948, 9,496; (gross) 
9.720. Pro prietors mers. and chefs of 


diners and <« inter-service restaurants, 
87 Rate 

rimes 1 Page % Page %4 Page 

S185.' $110.00 $ 60.00 

6 165.00 90.00 50.00 

12 150.00 80.00 15 oo 


Standard red or blue, $50; bleed, 10%. 


Food Service News, 20 N. Carroll St 
Madiso: Wi Mublished by Electrica 
Informatior Pubs Ine Est 1939 Sub- 
cription $3 Type size 7x10. Pub- 
ished 30th preceding Form s close lst 
Agency ’ ount 1 Circulatior 
(Sworn), 46,254, Rates- 12 consecutive 
nsertior l page S380: l, mage, $205: 
: ime, $155. Standard red, $60; bleed 
1VU 

— 

—_-_ 


Institutions Magazine. 
See INSTITUTIONS. 





Institutions Magazine Catalog and Di- 
rectory. 
See INSTITUTIONS 


Merchant Restaurateur, 207 Market St., 
ewark 2. Published by Diran A. Kurk. 


Est 1931. Subscription, $3 Trim size. 

S4,x11%. Type page, 7%x10. Published 

Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 

15-2. Circulation, 4,000. Rates— 

Times 1 Pa e Pace \% Page 
7 $100.( a0 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
6 95.00 7.00 33.95 
12 90.00 54.00 31.50 





Mid-West Restaurant News, 7 S&S. lDear- 


bor St., Chicago 3. *ublished by Chicago 
Restaurant Ass’n. Est. 1939 Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 12%x16%. Type pass 
11% x15 Published 15th rome lose 
‘th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 3,579. Rates 





Times 1 Page % Page 2Cols.x7% 
1 $187.00 $130.00 $ 60.00 
6 178.12 123.50 57.00 
2 168.75 117.00 54.00 

Standard red, $40. 

Northwest Host, Thorpe Bidg., Minne- 


apolis 2. Published by R. L. Forrest Pub. 
Co. Controlled. Type size, 9%x12%. Pub- 


lished 10th Forms clos¢ Ist Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 8,868. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $330.00 $213.00 

6 297.00 191.70 

12 264.00 170.40 
Pacific Coast Record, combined with 


Western Restaurant, 510 W. 6th St., Los 
Angeles 14, Calif. Published by Pacific 
Coast Record, Inc. Est. 1910. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 874x11%%. Type page, 
7%x1v. Published lst. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 3,269; (gross), 4,800. Hotel 
owning and managing group, 917; hotel 
restaurant caterers stewards 
chefs and executives, 616; commercial 


murs 


restaurants, 604; others, 1,038. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 16 Page %4 Page 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 
6 140.00 75.00 45.00 
12 125.00 70.00 40.00 


Standard color, $409; bleed rate, 10% 





Restaurant Buyer's Directory, 71 Van- 
derbilt Ave., New York. Published by 
Ahrens Pub. Co. Trim size, 8%4x11% 
Type page, 7x10. Published as Oct. issue 
ot Restaurant Management Circulation 
27,000, which includes ABC net paid, in 
cluding bulk circulation of Restaurant 
Management. Rates—1l1 page, $360; % 
page, $180; % page, $90 

Standard red, $100; bleed, $35. 





Restaurant Equipment Dealer, 7! Vander- 
bilt Ave., New York 17 Published by 
Ahrens Publishing Co In Est 1947 
Trim size, 8%4x11% Type page 7x10 


Published 25th. Forms close 5th. Agency 

discounts, 15-2 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Pag 
1 $225.00 $115.00 $ 60.00 
6 $208.00 106.00 55.00 
12 190.00 98.00 51.00 


Standard red, $75; bleed, 20% 











Restaurant Man, The, 1457 Broadway 
New York 18. Published by Restaurant 
Man Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1925. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10 
Published 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,427. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page * Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 40.00 
85.00 50.00 30.00 

12 75.00 40.00 25.00 


Colors, $25. 


@ @ 


Restaurant Management, 71 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New York City 17. Published by 
Ahrens Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1918 
Subscription, $4. Trim size, 8%4%x11% 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. N.LA 
\. statement on request. 





Circulation, 241,666; (gross), 25.638. 
Com|l restaurants, 18,726; Recsete 
school and collewe restaurants and ‘ 


officers of armed forces, 610: equipmer 
and food jobbers, 852: hotels hospital 
clubs, 1,808; chefs and other restaurar 
employes, 1,650; others, 912 

Rates—1l1 page, $400; % page, $200; 
page, $100. Discounts based on space us¢ 
in Hotel Management and testauralr 
Management: 6 pages, 5%; 12 page 
10%; 24 pages, 20%. 
Standard red, $100; bleed, $50. 





Western Hotel and Restaurant Reporter 
323 Geary St., San Francisco, Calif 
Published by S. P. Barash & Co. Es 
1876. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x1 


Type page, 6 5/6x10. Published 1s 

Forms close 20th. Agency discount 

15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ * 43. 7 
6 112.50 67.50 39 38 
12 106.25 63.75 37.5 


Standard red, $25. 
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Schools 


(See also Institutions) 








Any discussion of the school and col- 
ge market must start with certain 
asic facts: 

1. It is a large market—one-fourth 
f the population of the United States 
re either students or _ teachers. 
Schools consume goods and services in 
remendous volume. 

2. It is a diverse market—education- 
range from one-room rural 
the great universities. 
colleges require a _ limit- 


al units 
schools to 
Schools and 
ess range of products. 
3. It is a creative 
references established in 
aboratory and shop influence their ac- 
ceptance and use in home and industry. 
4. It is an market—en- 
rollments, financial support and build- 
ing outlays are increasing steadily. 
Expansion will be particularly rapid 
in the period immediately ahead. 
SIZE AND SCOPE 


market—product 
classroom, 


expa nding 


Enrollments 
Public Elementary and High School .24,319,000 
Private and Parochial . 8,285,815 
College and University . . 2,354,000 


29,958,815 
Employees 
lreachers 
Administrative 


1,051,000 


and Custodial 120,000 


1.471,000 
Number of Educational Buildings 


Single room, Rural ... 96,302 
All other Public aécede 113,007 
Private and Parochial 18,000 
College and University 50,000 
277,309 

1e of Educaticnal Plant 
Public Schools $8,575,000,000 
Private and Parochial Schools 1,178,000,000 
leges and Universities 5, 200,000,000 
£14,953,000,000 

Colleges 

\ phenomenon of recent years has 
n the jump in enrollments in col- 
and universities. In 1900 fewe1 
250.000 studs nts, oO yy of the 
ver eligible, were enrolled insti 
ms of higher learning. By 1940 
figure had risen to 1,500,000 and 


.* 
1947 to 


2,354,000. Even this is not 
irded as the maximum, some au- 
ities believing that facilities are 


only limitation on future growth. 
ollege and University Business re- 
ts 1,700 institutions of higher learn- 
Of these 711 are colleges and uni- 
260, schools; 
normal 


107, in- 


ities; professional 
colleges and 
ols; 418, junior colleges; 


for negroes. 


< teachers’ 
tions 


Construction 
of Labor 


e Bureau Statistics re- 


ported school work put in place in 

l worth $439 million, more than 
the 1946 volume. For the first 

ter of 1948 it was $150 million. 


hile these are large figures, they 
sent merely a beginning of the 
d construction, estimated by vari- 
authorities at from $11 to $13 


i. 








Relative Importance of School Buying Factors 


























School Executive 








Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Education Is Big Business 

During the war, capital expenditures 
for school plants and equipment were 
reduced to the vanishing point. This 
report, published by School Manage- 
ment, predicts a building boom in the 
school field which will last from five to 


10 years. It contains in graphic form 


vital statistics and basic facts on the 
school market which demonstrate its 
importance to manufacturers’ and 
advertisers of school products and 


services. 


Facts and Figures 

A bulletin published by The School 
Executive giving all available figures 
on the school market as of 1948. 
Basic Data on the College Market. 

In this file folder, College and Univer- 
sity Business gives specific details of 
the college market for a diversified line 
of products. 


Associations 
Assn. of School Officials, 
5306 E, Lovell St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Business 


National Education Association of 
the United States, 1201 Sixteenth St. 
N. W., Washington, D. C 

State Teachers Assns. of U. S., 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Nr 
30% 


Publications 


jAueited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; 
Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


ments, lightface. 


unsupported state- 


month period ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 


American School & University, 470 4th 
Ave., New York 16. Published by Ameri- 
can School Pub. Corp Est. 1928. Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size, 8%x11. Type 
page, 7x9. Published June Forms 
close Apr Discounts, none Circula- 
tion (Sworn), 12.866, 

Catalog rate per vear page voce 
8 pages, $1,000; 16 pages, $1,680. Inserts, 
i pages, $500; 8 pages, $600; 16 pages, 
Ss] ooo 


@® 


American School Board Journal, 540 N. 
Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 1. Published 
by Bruce Pub. Co. Est. 1891. Subscrip- 
tior $3. Trim size, 9%4x12. Type page, 
7 x1*. Published 28th pre« Forms close 
1O0t? Agency discounts, 15-2? 
Circulation, 15,945; (gross) 16,535. 
Board of education members, 7,768: ad- 
ministrative ofticers « public schools 
6,263; others, 2,336. Rates 
Time l Page . Page % Page 
»0.00 $130.00 $ 70.00 
+ "05.00 106.00 56.00 
12 18 0 G8 00 52.00 
Color, $7 bleed, 5% 
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Published 
North- 


American Sociological Review. 
l American Sociological Society 
University Evanston Est 
1936. Subscription, $4 Type page, 4%x 
Published bi-monthly from Feb. 10 


wester! 


s close 20 days preceding Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,123. Rates 
Times l Page » Page 4 Page 

$ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 17.50 

140.00 82.50 50.00 

‘ 265.00 15 oo 0.00 
American Teacher, The, 28 E. Jackson 


Blvd., Chicago 4. Published by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers. Est. 1916. 
Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 7%x10\% 


Published 10th Oct. to 
5th preceding. Agen- 
Circulation (Swern), 


Type page, 5%x9. 
May Forms 
cy discounts, 15 
17,065. 


Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $200.00 $105.00 $ 55.00 
6 190.00 99.75 53.2 
8 180.00 94.50 49.50 
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American Vocational Journal, 1910 Ver- 


Washington 5, D. C 


mont Ave. N. W., 
Published by American Vocational Assn., 
Inc Est. 1925 Subscription, $2 Type 
page, 7x10 Published monthly, except 
July and August Forms close ist pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion 25,000. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 3 Page 
1 $325.00 $165.00 110.00 
6 312.50 157.00 105.00 
10 300.00 150.00 100.00 
Standard color, $65; bleed, 10%. 
Rook Merchandising, 20 FE. 35th St., New 
York a6 Est. 1947. Subscription, $4, Trim 
size, mxvs% Type page, 5x7. Pub- 
lished. 10th Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 14,000, Rates 
1 page, $150; 6 page $145; 12 pages 
it) 


Standard red, $40: bleed, $12 


Business Education World, 270 Madison 
Ave., Ne w York 16 Published by Gregg 
Pub. Co Est. 1920. Subscription, $2.50 
Type page, 54x8% Published list, except 
July and Aug. Forms close 15th of 2nd 
preceding month. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates 1 


Circulation (Swern), 11,030, 
page, $150; % page, $75; 4% page, $40 
Camping a 181 Chestnut Ave., 
Me tuchen, N. J Published by H. P. Gal- 
»way for American Camping Assn. Est 
! ‘926 ' Subseriptior $2.50 Trim size 
S%\x1ll% Type page, 7x10. Published 
ith preceding except July, Aug., Sept., 
Oct Forms close list Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 4,912. Rates 
Limes 1 Page % Page 1/6 Page 
$15 0.00 $ 85.00 $ 40.00 
125.00 75.00 24.00 
2 105.00 62.00 28.00 
Standard color, $35; bleed, $15 
Camp Director’s Handbook and Buying 
Guide, 181 Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 
Published annually Forms close Aug l 
Rates 1 page, $175; % pag $100; 1/6 
page, $50. Also sold in combination with 


Camping Magazine 


educator, The, 53 Park Place 
Published by J. F. Wagner. 
—— ription $3 Trim 
Type page 7x1 Pub 
except July-Aug. Forms 
discounts 15-2. Cir- 
7,221. Rates— 


Catholic 
New York 7 
Inc, Est. 1930 
size S4x11% 
lished 20th prec 
close Sth Agency 
culation Mar., 1948, 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $125.00 $ 65.00 $ 
5 119.00 62.00 

113 


% Page 
35.00 
34.00 


— 29 
All »9.00 32.00 


10 
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Catholic School Journal, 540 N. Milwau- 
kee St.. Milwaukee 1. Published by Bruce 
Pub. Co Est 1901 Subscription $3. 
Trim size, 9%x132. Type page, 7%x10. 
Published 20th preceding except July 
and Aug Forms close 5th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15 


9 


Circulation, 8,908; (gross), 9,390. Sec- 
yndary schools, 1,981; elementary schools, 
1.918; others, 1,996 Rates— 
rimes l Page % Page % Page 

$170.00 $ 92.00 $ 52.00 
145.00 78.00 43.00 

10 135.00 71.00 39.00 

Standard color, $55; bleed, 5% 


Childhood Bducation, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Published by Assn. 








for Childhood Education. Est. 1924. Sub- 
scription, $3.50. Trim size, 7x10. Type 
page, 5%4x8. Published 30th preceding, 
except June, July and August. Forms 
close Ist Agency discounts, 15-2 Ccir- 
culation, 13,144 Rates 
Times 1 Page ™% Page % Page 
$ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
6 63.75 38.25 21.25 
9 60.00 36.00 20.00 
College and University Business, 919 N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. Published by 
Nation's Schools Pub Co Est 1946 
Controlled Trim size Sigxll Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10t! Forms close 
Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
(Swern), 5.254. Kates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
£184 00 $108.00 $ 61.00 
maT OO 9? O00 54.00 
Soo so.00 16.00 
‘ r. $6 


Madison St., Chi- 
Natl. Assn. of 
Subscription, 


College Store, 189 W. 
eago 2, lll. Published by 
College Stores. Est. 1934. 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 6 times a year. Forms close 
Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 


1,642. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $65.00 $ 40.00 $ 21.00 
6 58.50 36.00 18.00 





Design, 237 S. High St., Columbus 15. 


Published by Design Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 
1899 Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12 
Type page, 8x1l. Published 20th, except 
July and August Forms close 10th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,962 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
] $100.00 $ 70.00 $ 50.00 
90.00 65.00 45.00 
10 80.00 60.00 40.00 





State St., Ann 
Prakken Pubs. 


Education Digest, 330 S. 
Arbor, Mich. Published by 


Subscription, $3 Type page, 4%x7%. 
Published list, Sept. through May. Forms 
close 15th 2nd mo. prec Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 7,500, 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 
l $ 85.00 $ 50.00 
" 75.00 $5.00 
9 65.00 10.00 
Educational Screen, 64 E. Lake St., Chi- 


cago 1. Published by Educational Screen, 
Inc. Official Magazine Dept. of Visual In- 
struction of the National Education Assn. 


Est. 1922. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
8% x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Ist (except July and Aug.). Forms clos+ 


Ist preceding Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation, 7,019. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
] $180.00 $110.00 $ 65.00 

H 165.00 98.00 58.00 
10 150.00 $2.00 53.00 


Standard red, $65; bleed, 10% 


Bducator, The, 612 N. Park St., Columbus 
8 Published by Zaner-Bloser Co. Est. 
1895. Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 8x 
ll Type page, 6%x9%. Published Ist 


except July and August. Forms close 

10th Agency discounts, none. Circula- 

tion (Swern), 1,800. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 $ 15.00 
10 36.00 20.00 12.00 





cw 


Forecast for Home Economists, 6 E. 39th 
St.. New York. Published by Forecast 


Pub. Co. Est. 1910. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 20th prec. except July and 
A\ug.. Forms close 20th of 2nd prec. mo 


discounts, 15-2 
Jan., 1948, 25,505; 
economics teachers, 


\gwency 
Circulation, 
26,040. tlome 


(gross), 
20,569: 


home demonstration agents, 2,870; li- 
braries, 1,241; others, 833. Rates—1l page, 
$575; % page, $420; % page, $320. 


color, $100 


Standard 


rm —————e 
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Grade Teacher, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17. Published by Educational Pub. 
Corp. Est. 1882. Subscription, $3. Type 
page, 7x10% Published 15th prec. ex- 
cept July-Aug. Forms close 20th, 2nd 
prec. month. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 117,045; (gross), 121,965. 
Rates l page SHO0 *% page, $400; 
page $200 Standard color, $100; bleed, 
LO% 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tion, 540 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 1 
Published by Bruce Pub. Co., Est. 1914. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9%4x12. Type 
page, 7%x10. Published 15th prec. ex- 
cept July and Aug. Forms close list. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 16,303; (gross), 16,775. Su- 
pervisory, 2,170; instructors, 9,565; li- 
braries, 705; others, 4,142. Rates— 
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Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $250.00 $130.00 $ 70.00 
5 205.00 106.00 56.00 
10 185.00 98.00 52.00 


Color, $75; bleed, 5%. 





Institutions Magazine. 
See INSTITUTIONS. 





Institutions Magazine Catalog Directory. 
See INSTITUTIONS. 
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The Instructor, 75 E. Wacker Driv: 
Chicago 1 P vblished by F. A. Owen 
Pub. Co. Est. 1891. Subscription, $4 
Type page, 9%4%x12% Published 10th 
preceding except July and August 
Forms close 20th second month preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
121,348; (gross), 130,743, Flat rates 

page, $720; % page, $360; 4% page, $180 


Ble ed, 10% 


Journal of The American Ass'n of bg 
versity Women, 1634 “I” St. N. 
Washington 6, D. C. Est. 1882. Subzero. 


tion, $1 to non-members. Type page, 
5% x8. Published quarterly, Jan. Forms 
close 5th preceding. Agency discounts 
15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 101,924. Rates 
$336 % page, $168: 4% page, $84 Fre 
quency discount, 10% 


Journal of Applied Physics, 57 E. 55th 
St., New York 22. Published by Ameri- 


can Institute of Physics. Est. 1937. Sub- 
scription, $8. Trim size, 7%x10%. Type 
page, 6%x8%. Published 10th Forms 
close 5th preceding. Agency discounts 
15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 5,125. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 28.00 
6 65.00 40.00 24.00 
12 60.00 37.00 22.00 
Discount for use with Review of Scien- 


tific Instruments and Physics Today. 


Journal of Business Education, The, 512 
Brooks Bldg., Wilkes-Barre, . Pub- 
lished by Robert C. Trethaway. Est. 1928 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11\. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th except 
July and Aug. Forms close ist. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Rates, consecutive inser- 

tions— 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $165.00 $ 92.00 $ 53.00 
5 145.00 81.00 46.50 
10 125.00 70.00 40.00 





Journal of Education, The, 8 Beacon St 
Boston 8, Mass. Published by New Eng- 


land Pub. Co. Est. 1875. Subscription, 

$3. Trim size, 7%x10%. Type page, 6%x 

9% Published monthly, Sept. to Ma 

incl. Forms close 10th preceding. Agenc) 

discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 4,928. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $145.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 
5 115.00 60.00 40.0 
9 100.00 50.00 35.0/ 


Journal of Health and Physical EBduca- 
tion, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington © 
~~ & Official organ, American Ass’! 
for Health, Physical Education and Rec- 





reation Est 1896 Subscription, $3 ) 
Trim size, 8%x1ll. Type page, 6%x9 
Monthly except July and August. Forms 
close Ist preceding Agency discount 
15-0. Circulation (Sworn), 13,920. tate 
1 page, $100; % page, $55; %4 page, : 
Journal of Home Economics, 700 Vict 
Bidg., Washington 6, D. C. Est. 1909 .Sut 


Published by Americ 


scription, $3. 
Trim size, $8} 


Home Economics Assn 

11% Type page, 7x10 Published 

except July and Aug. Forms close 2! 

of second prec month Agency discour 

15-2. Circulation, 20,078. tates 

Times 1 Page \% Page % Pa 
1 $275.00 $165.00 $ 96.1 
" 253.00 151.00 SS. 
10 242.00 145.00 84.! 


September 15, 1943 
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Junior Arts and Activities, 538 S. Clark discounts, 15-2 Circulation (Sworn), 
St., Chicago 5. Est. 1937. Subscription, 418,841. Flat rates—1 page, $975; % page, 
$4. Trim size, 8%x1ll. Type page, 7x10 $515; 4 page, $270 

Published 15th preceding (except July a 

ind Aug.) Forms close 15th, 2nd pre- 
eding month. Agency discounts, 15-2 





Occupations, 82 Beaver St., New York 5 
Published by National Vocational Guid- 


Circulation (Swern), 24,773. Rates ance Ass’n Est 1913. Subscription, 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page $4.50. Trim size, 6%x9% Type page, 
1 $125.00 $ 70.00 $ 37.00 54%x8. Published Ist, Oct. to May. Forms 
6 102.00 56.00 30.00 close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
10 90.00 50.00 27.00 culation, 8,500. Rates 
Times 1 Page l, Page 4% Page 
Bleed, 10%. 1 $ 87.50 $ 55.00 $ 35.00 
. sien TE : i } 80.00 52.00 32.50 
Library Journal, 62 W. 45th St., New 8 75.00 50.00 20 00 
York 19. Published by R. R. Bowker Co. 
Est. 1876. Subscription, $0 irim size Physics Today, 57 E. 55th St., New York 
4x94. Type page, 5%x8. Published 22. Est. 1948. Published by American 
; ind 15th: July and August monthly Institute of Physics Subscription, $4 
Forms close 15 days preceding \gencys Trim size, 77x10. Type page, 6% x 
nts, 15-0. Circulation 7,228. Rates S14 Published 8rd of month of issue 
nas > 1% are L Page Forms close lst ot preceding month 
1 Page -¥ Page _ Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 8,500 
$115.00 S$ 67.00 > ‘.00 Rates 
105.00 : 62.50 24.50 om 
9 100.00 60.00 22 (4) rimes 1 Page 1% Page 4% Page 
- : l $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 56.00 
$15 6 130.00 £0.00 50.00 
12? 120.00 75.00 $5.00 


Magazine of Art, 1262 New Hampshir« 
Ave N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Pub 


d by American Federation of Art @ 





1909. Subscription $5 Type page y 
10% Published Ist Oct through 
May Forms close lst pre Agency dis- Practical Home Economics, with which 
counts, 15-2 Rates is combined Better Foods, 468 4th Ave., 
Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page New — 16 ~~~ by Lakeside BA an 
‘ Prchcciy,- > ” ‘ Co st. 1896. Subscription $2 rim 
; ity erie $ H+ . size, $44 x11 5s . Type page, 7x10. Pub 
+ oy eA 60.00 ished 29th preceding except July and 
8 195.00 115. Aug Forms close 5th pre« Agency dis 
$$. ——$—_—_—_—_—— counts, 15-2 

— Circulation 19,184; (gross), 19,699. 
CCA Food education, institutions teachers and 
—_— supts., 12,977; food and diet manage- 


Modern Miss—formerly School Sewing ments, 3,488; others, 2,539. Rates 
Service News, 200 Madison Ave., New Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
York 16. Published by Simplicity Pat- 1 $460.00 $276.00 $161.00 
ern Co Est. 1937. Type page, 9 ‘xX 6 420.00 252.00 147.00 
2% Published Jan. 15, March 15, Sept. 10 400.00 240.00 140.00 


vov. 15 Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, Mar., 1947, 37,084; (gross) 
12.874. Home economics teachers, 33,398; 


Standard color, $150: bleed, 15% 











ome demonstration agents, 2,729; SU- Progressive Education, 24 Main St.. 
pervisors, 474. Rates- Champaign, Ill. Published by American 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Education Fellowship. Est. 1924. Sub- 
1 $750.00 $375.00 $187.50 scription, $3.75. Trim size. 8x11 Type 
le a ~ page, 7x10. Published Ist Oct. thru May 
4 650.00 337.50 175.00 
Color. 18% except Dec. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 
. . os i cede 6,000. Rates— 
Music Educators Journal, 6 >. Jackso , 
Blvd, Chicago 4, lll. Published by Music Times 1 Page % Page 1/3 Page 
Educators National Conference. Est. 1 ar tpt + oa ke le ay 
114. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 4 os pig oc an 
9x12 Type page, 7x10. Published 6 ; sdetiadiad e or 
times a year. Agency discounts, none. 
Circulaton (Swern), 16,082. Rates— Progressive Teacher, Morristown, Tenn. 
2 9 P lust. 1892. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
mes 1 Page % Page % abe »x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 20th 
6 $175.00 12.50 $ 59.38 preceding except July and August. Forms 
SS ee close 3rd. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
National Shorthand Reporter, Court Culation, 14,265. Rates 
iouse, Hart, Mich Published by Nat’l Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Shorthand Keporters Ass lh. Est. iyvo. 1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 32.00 
Subscription, $7.50 rrim size, 6%x10 6 90.00 49.50 28.80 
ype page, 5%x8. Published 15th (ex- 10 80.00 44.00 25.60 
pt Aug. and Sept.). Forms close 15th ¢ | r. $50 


receding. Agen< fiscounts none. Cir- 
tion (Swern), 2,034. Rates - a — SS 
, Psychological Abstracts, 1515 Massachu- 


imes 1 Page Aya 4 Page tts Ave. N. W., Washington 5, D. C 
o setts Ave., ! : ashingto 5, » Se 

on $ = ro $ ee $ 7. Type page, 6'4x8\%. Published lst. Forms 
; 9 - close Ist preceding Agency discounts, 
— ne Sti -O. )6C Circulation (Sworn), 7,200. Rates 





1 page, $70; % page, $45 


@ Quarterly Review of Biology, Mt. Royal 


Nation’s Schools, The, 919 N. Michigan and Guilford Aves., Baltimore 2. Pub- 
Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. Published by Na- lished by Williams & Wilkins Co. Est. 
on’'s Schools Pub. Co., In Est. 1928. 1926. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 7x10. 
ibscription, $3. Trim size, 8%xl1%. Type page, 5%x8%. Published quarterly, 
ype page, 7x10. Published 15th preced- March. Forms close 15th preceding. 
ng. Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 





“3 , Times 1 Page % Pee % Pare 
reulation, 10,584; (gross), 10,873. Ad- 1 $ 42.50 $ 23.50 $ 13.50 
strative, 6,686; public high schools 4 30.00 1¥.00 10.00 


0: schools and colleges, 78;; element 
schools. 347; architects, 779; others, Ore" 
tates— Review of Scientific Instruments, 57 E. 
55th St., New York 22. Published by 





awe % Page 1 are 
oe 86 oe > rae “* Pos American Institute of Physics. Est. 1922. 
7920 00 124.00 —e AN Subscription, $6. Trim’ size, 774x1%. 
’ 197.00 115.00 6 00 Type page, 6%x8% Published 26th 
eas . mee Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 5,461. Rates 

; dal «4 . a Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
‘EA Journal, 1301 16th St , od Fd pt 1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 28.00 
onal Educ ation Assn Subscription, 6 65.00 40.00 24.00 
Trim size, 8%x11% Type page. 12 60.00 37.00 22.00 
) Published Ist (except June, July Discount for use with Journal of Applied 

Aug.) Forms close Ist Agency Physics and Physics Today 
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Safety Education, 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chi- 
cago 6. Published by National Safety 
Council, Inc. Est. 1924. Subscription, 
$2.75. Trim size, 7x10. Type page, 6x9 
Published 20th preceding, except June, 
July and Aug. Forms close Ist. Agency 


discounts 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 

8,362, tates 

Times 1, Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $100.00 $ 57.50 $ 28.75 
1 85.00 50.00 25.00 
49 70.00 42.50 25.00 


Scholastic Coach, 7 East 12th, New York 
Published by Scholastic Corp est. 1931 


Trim size, S%xll% Type page, 7x10) 
Published Ist, except July, Aug Forms 
close 10th Agency discounts, 15-2 Cir- 
culation, 17,142; (gross), 19,670, Rates 
Times 1 Page 2, Page ls Page 

l $250.00 $170.00 $ 88.00 

6 240.00 163.25 ; 84.25 

10 230.00 156.50 §OO50 
Color, $50; bleed, 10% 


Scholastic Editor, 18 Journalism Bldg., 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, 
Minn Published by Scholastic Editor 
Est. 1921. Subscription, $3 Trim size, 
S4,x10%. Type page, 74x9% Published 
in four sections. Oct. to June 15th. Forms 
close Ist preceding Agency discounts, 
15-2. Cireulation (Swern), 3,302. Rates, 
> or 4 sections 


Times 1 Page 1% Page 4 Page 
1 $137.00 $ 77.00 $ 41.00 
6 112.00 63.00 34.00 
4 46.00 54.00 29.00 


Scholastic Teacher, 7 East 12th St., New 


York 3 Published by Scholastic Corp 
Est. 1935 Subscription, $2 Type page, 
7x10 Published monthly Sept.-May. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
(Sworn), 103,853. Paid, 34,265: controlled, 
69,588 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $600.00 $300.00 $200. 00 
5 550.00 280.00 190.00 


Color, $125, bleed, 10%. 





School Activities, 1515 Lane St., Topeka, 
Kan. Published by School Service Co., 
Inc. Est. 1929. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 7%xlU. Type page, 5%x8%. Pub- 
lished 20th preceding, except June, July, 
and Aug. Forms close ist. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 5,457. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 40.00 $ 22.50 $ 12.50 
6 32.00 18.00 10.00 
9 28.00 15.75 8.75 


School and Society, 15 Amsterdam Ave., 
New York 23. Published by Society for 
the Advancement of Education. Est. 
1915. Subscription, $7. Type page, 5%x 
8 Published Saturday. Forms close 
Monday. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cuircu- 
lation (Sworn), 6,465, Rates— 








Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
6 60.00 33.00 18.00 
13 55.00 30.00 16.00 
26 45.00 25.00 14.00 


School Arts Magazine, 44 Portland St. 
Worcester 8, Mass. Published by The 
Davis Press, Inc. Est. 1901. Subscription, 
$4. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10%. 
Published 20th preceding (except July 
and August). Forms close list. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 17,246; (gross), 17,040, Su- 
pervisory, 1,851; instructional, 9,580; pub- 
lic libraries, 1,410; others, 4,350 Rates 

1 pure. $500; ke page, $180; 1 coluinn, 
$140; 5% discount on 5 insertions; 10% 
discount on 10 insertions 








The School Executive—School Equipment 
News, 470 Fourth Ave., New York 

Two magazines published in combination 
by The American Schoo) Publishing Corp. 
Est. 1929. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published list. Forms close 
8th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulations: 


The School Executive 


® 


Circulation, 12,126; (gross), 13,191. Ad- 
ministrative, 4,787; public high schools 





901 








SCHOOLS 





and principals, 3,100; elementary schools 
and principals, 2,627; colleges, universi- 
ties and normal schools, 589; architects 
and engineers, 633; others, 1,388 


School Equipment News 


CtA 
Circulation, Nov. 1947, 12,890; (gross), 
13,069, Public schoo! administration, 
5.442; high school and trade school prin- 
cipals ,O1F colleges universities and 
normal sect ‘ 3,615 architect 1.375 


others isi 


Rate covering insertion of space r 
both magazine 
Time 1 Pa % Page “4% Page 
] $370.00 $200.00 $108.00 
‘ 10.00 170.00 93.00 
12 "75.00 l 00 85.00 


Standard red, $60 bleed, 15¢ 


CCA 


—_—— 
School Management, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 


New York 17. Published by School Man- 
agement, In Est 1932. Trim size 10%x 
13 Type page, 9%x11% Published 5th 
Forms clos¢ Ist pre< Agency discounts, 


Circulation 31,158; (gross) 34,780. 
School supts., and assts., 11,200; presi- 
dents of school boards, 4,824; principals, 
7,712; business mers., 1,124; colleges, 
1,634; others, 4,631. Rates— 


Times 1 Page age 4% Page 


2 I ‘ 
1 $290.00 £975.00 $150.00 
6 1.00 247.50 135.00 
11 112.00 220.00 120.00 


School Shop, 330 S. State St., Ann Arbor, 
Mtch Published by Lawrence W. Prak- 
ken. Est. 1941. Trim size, 8%x1l'%. Type 
page, 7%x10%. Published 20th preced 
ing, except July and Aug. Forms close 


Ist. Agency discounts, 15-: 

Circulation lar 1948, 20,193; (gross), 
21.840. Principa ind upervisors, 1,082 
hop teacher 18,636; others, 444. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page i“ Page 

l $300.00 $18 0.00 96.00 

5 270.00 162.00 86.00 
10 °40.00 144 00 77.00 


Bleed, 20%. 


Science, 1515 Massachusetts Ave N. W.., 
Washington 5, Db. C. Published by Amer- 


ican Assn. for Advancement of Science 
Est. 1883 Subscription, $7,50. Trim size 
r x10% Type pag 6x8 \4 Published 
Frida I r! ] e10 days pret Agency 
di ount l 
Cir t g4 T ¢ ly ¢ 
| pag 
LS | 
| 
See and Hear, §&1 N earborn St Chi- 
cago 10. Est. 1945. Subscription, $3. Trim 
Published 
months Sept.-M Fort cl 10t! 
Agency ‘ count ] Cir tior 
10.000 Rate 
Times l Page \% Page % Page 
l $210.00 $ 5 $ 75.00 
. 190.00 105.00 65.0' 
Standard color, $50: bleed, 10% 


502 


The 16 Millimeter Reporter, 1819 Broad- 
way, New York 23, N. Y. Published by 
Andrew Publishing Co., Inc. Subscription, 
$5. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10%. 
Published semi-monthly Forms close 
Monday. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 11,764. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $100.00 $ 55.00 
13 165.00 93.00 50.00 
26 155.00 86.00 45.00 


Standard color, $75; bleed, $10 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc., 307 

Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. Includes ne 
state papers issued monthly during the 
school year: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
Calif., Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, 
Georgia, Lllinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachus- 
etts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, ea Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pa., S . Tenn., 
Texas, Virginia, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, Wyoming, Utah. Foregoing have 7 


x10 type page Following have 5%x8 
tvpe page Kentucky Missouri, New 
york, Ri ode Island, Wisconsin. Following 


has »x14 type page: Idaho. Forms close 
10th preceding Subscription, $1 to $3 
Trim size, 6 mag: izines, 7x10; others, 
8%x1l. Agency discounts, 15-2, except 
Mo., N. C. and Wis Circulation 781,279 


Rates 


Times l Page \% Page % Pag 
1 $3,755.75 $2,155.70 $1,271.40 
} 5,02 7 2,021.38 1,190.59 


Survey Midmonthly, 112 E. 19th St., New 
York 3. Published by Survey Associates, 
Ine Est. 1912 Subscription. $4. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation. 
(Sworn), 16,069. Rates—l1 page, $120; 


1 col., $40; 1 inch, $8.75. 





Vocational Instructors’ School Shop 
Handbook, Box 909, Grand Central Annex, 
New York. Published by Vocational- 
Arts Pub. Co. Est. 1942. Controlled. Trim 
size, ps 9. Type page, 5x7%. Publish- 

d sé m annually. Forms close June and 


Dec 2 Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
ition, 15,050. Rates— 
Times l Page % Page 4, Page 
1 $335.00 $173.00 $92.00 
2 290.00 155.00 83.00 
I ed, 10% 
—_—_—_ 
CCA) 


What's New in Home Economics, 919 N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. Published 
by Harvey & Howe, Inc. Est. 1936. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
shed Ist Forms cl e 15th of 2nd re- 


Ager ( nt lo-2 


Circulation, Jan., 1948, 36,458; (gross), 
39,500. Home economics teachers and 
supervisors, 28,328; home demonstration 
agents, 3,873; home service directors, 
1,502; others, 3,664. Rates— 

Flat 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 

$625.00 $480.00 $275.00 
Standard red. green, blue or yellow, 
$125; bleed, 10%. 





Wilson Library Bulletin, 950 University 
Ave., New York 52. Published ist, ex- 
cept July and August. Forms close 
Ist preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation (Sworn), 17,443. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 70.00 $ 35.00 
5 112.50 63.00 31.50 
s 106.25 59.50 29.75 
Bleed, 10% 
_CANADA 





Canadian Teacher, 36 Shuter St., To- 
ronto 1, Ont. Published by Educational 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1897. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 6%x10. Type page. 
5%x8%. Published ist, except July and 
Aug. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 


counts, 16-2. Circulation, 5,000. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 36 Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 18.00 
5 45.00 25.00 15.00 
10 $0.00 "0.00 12.00 





Le Fournisseur des Institutions Reli- 
gieuses, 1306 St. Catherine St., E Mont- 
real, Que. Est. 1935. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 25th. Forms close 5th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 1,830; 

(gross), 2,485. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
6 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 $ 28.00 
12 70.00 40.00 23.00 


Standard color, $30; bleed, 10%. 





Modern Instructor, 1935 Albert St., 
Regina, Sask. Published by School Aida 
Text Book Pub. Co. Est. 1933. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x 
7%. Published 10th except July and 
August. Forms close 10th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-5. Circulation (Sworn), 
6,100. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 35.00 $ 18.00 $ 10.00 
6 32.50 16.20 9.00 


School Progress, 57 Bloor St., W., Toron- 
to, Ont., Can. Published by EF. Coles 
Est. 1932. Trim size 8%x114%. Type page, 
7x10 Published quarterly, March. Forms 
close 20th preceding. Agency discounts 
15-0 Circulation, 3,017; gross), 3,165. 
Nate 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
2700 00 ¢ a ¢ , 00 


25.00 
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Shoes and Leather 





Shoe and slipper output in the 
United States during 1947 was 468 
million pairs, according to the Bureau 
\f the Census. This production was 12% 
ess than the 529 million pairs pro- 
duced in 1946. 

Footwear shipments approximated 
production in both years. Average val- 
1e per pair shipped in 1947, however, 
was considerably higher than in 1946. 
Shipments in 1947, totaling 467 mil- 
ion pairs, were valued at $1,752 mil- 
ion, an average value per pair of 
$3.76. In 1946, shipments totaling 527 
million pairs were valued at $1,586 
million, an average value per pair of 
$3.01. 

Women’s footwear, comprising 49% 
f the annual shoe and slipper produc- 
tion in 1947, totaled 231 million pairs. 
In 1946, women’s footwear output was 
275 million pairs, 52% of production. 
All classes of women’s footwear showed 
leclining output in 1947, in comparison 
with 1946. Shoes, sandals, and play- 
shoes manufactured in 1947 totaled 207 
million pairs, 12% less than 1946. A 
significant change in the production 
pattern was shown in women’s house- 
wear slippers. A 41% decrease was 

gistered in comparison with 1946 out- 
put. In 1947, 21 million pairs of wom- 

i's housewear slippers were manu- 
factured while in 1946 output totaled 
6 million pairs. 

Men’s footwear output in 1947 was 
121 million pairs, 7 less than the 
130 million pairs produced in 1946. 
While the production pattern showed a 
lownward trend in comparison with 
1946, dress shoes manufactured for 

nn showed an increase of 8%. In 
1947, 84 million pairs of men’s dress 

oes were produced. 

Slipper production in 1947 was 11 

llion pairs, 42° less than in 1946. 

e drop in sandal and playshoe out- 
12%. In 1947 production was 
) thousand pairs and in 1946 it was 


t was 


nillion pairs. 
Footwear for youths and boys, miss- 
children, and infants produced in 
17 was 8% less than in 1946. Babies’ 
twear, however, contrary to the pro- 
ction pattern, showed an increased 
tput in 1947 of 4%. 
Footwear output in 1947, by states. 
wed New York leading with 83 
lion pairs and Massachusetts sec- 
with 81 million pairs, reversing 
tions held in 1946 when Massachu- 
production totaled 110 million 
s and New York output was 100 
on pairs. Massachusetts led in 
years, however, in value of ship- 
hipments in Massachusetts in 1947 
valued at $312 million and in 1946 
99 million. In New York shipments 
valued at $277 million in each 


In comparison with the 1946 produc- 
tion pattern in the United States, the 
New England and Middle Atlantic 
shoe producing areas showed decreased 
output in 1947. Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania, comprising these areas, pro- 
duced 266 million pairs, 19% less than 
the 1946 output of 329 million pairs. 
The Central States area consisting of 
Illinois, Missouri, Ohio, and Wiscon- 
sin, however, showed an upward trend 
in production. In 1947, the footwear 
output in this area was 137 million 
pairs, 5% more than the 1946 output 
of 131 million pairs. 


There were 1,178 shoe factories in 
1947. 

Leather and Shoes reports 1947 leath- 
er production of 115,000,000 hides and 
skins, with a value of $1 billion. The 
total included 28,824,000 cattle hides, 
12,471,000 calf and kip skins, 37,188,000 
goat and kid skins and 36,535,000 sheep 
and lamb skins. There were 500 tanner- 
ies in 1947. 


Imports of shoes in 1946 amounted to 
7,164,000 pairs valued at $15,200,000. 
Exports of shoes were 13,357,000 pairs 
valued at $36,625,000. Imports of leath- 
er in 1946 amounted to $36,449,000 and 
exports $24,228,000. Imports of hices 
and skins amounted to $77,702,000 and 
exports to $11,827,000. 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 1,070 manufacturers of non-rub- 
oer footwear, with products valued at 
£754,673,000, a loss of 4.4 per cent from 
i937. They employed 218,000 wage 
earners, paving them $183,658,000. 
Cost of materials, supplies, fuel, etc., 
was $388,439,000. Leading production 
centers are Massachusetts, New York, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, Pennsyl- 
vania, I!linois, Maine and Wisconsin. 


Establishments tanning leather or 
currving and finishing it numbered 446 
1 1939. Their products were valued 
at $5346.458,000, a loss of 12.3 per cent 


from 1937. They employed 47,252 men. 
Of the total, 335 were regular factories, 
the other 111 contract plants. Another 
520 manufacturers of cut stock and 
findings had an output of $129,399,000, 
2.5 per cent below 1937. 

Other manufacturers engaged in pro- 
duction of leather products in 1939 
were reported as follows by the Bureau 
of the Census, with the value of their 
output: Industrial leather belting and 
packing leather, 190, $24,410,000; 
leather gloves and mittens, 233, $26,- 
831,000; suitcases, briefcases, bags, 
trunks and other luggage, 329, $36,- 
591,000; women’s pocketbooks, hand- 
bags and purses, 286, $55,807,000; 
small leather goods, 118, $14,334,000; 
saddlery, harness and whips, 156, $12,- 
118,000; leather goods not elsewhere 
classified, 160, $8,911,000. 

There were 50,115 shoe repair shops 
in 1939, with receipts of $106,737,000. 
Comparable 1935 figures are not avail- 
able. 

The Department of Commerce esti- 
mated 1947 sales of shoe stores at $1,- 
523,000,000, but this does not take ac- 
count of the large volume of shoes sold 
by other retail outlets. 


Associations 


Luggage & Leather Goods Manufac- 
turers of America, 220 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 

National Council of Shoe Retailers 
(chains), 25 West 43rd St., New York. 

National Shoe Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Chrysler Bldg., New York. 

National Leather & Shoe Finders 
Assn., State National Life Bldg., St. 
Louis 

National Shoe Retailers Association, 
274 Madison Ave., New York. 

National Shoe Travelers Assn., Stat- 
ler Bldg., Boston. 

Tanners Council of America, 100 
Gold St., New York. 


Publications 


| Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 


American Shoemaking, 683 Atlantic Ave., 
Louston 11. Published by Shoe Trades Pub. 
Cn Wee TAA] Subserintion, £2 Trim 
size, 8%4x11%. Type page, 67%.x9%. Pub- 
lished Wednesday Forms close Thurs- 
day. Agency discounts, 15-0 

Circulation, 3,010; (gross), 3,480. Shos« 
mfrs., buyers of leather and supplies, 
1.868; shoe and leather mfrs.’ supplies 
and equipment, 784; others, 400. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $105.00 $ 55.00 $ 28.00 
13 85.00 44.00 23.50 
26 80.00 41.00 22.00 
52 75.00 39.00 21.00 


Color and bleed rates on request. 
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Blue Book of the Shoe & Leather Indus- 
try. 300 W. Adams St., Chicago, 6. Pub- 
lished by The Rumpf Publishing Co. Est 
1906. Trim size, 5%x9. Type page, 4%x8 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (see 
Hide and Leather and Shoes). Rates—1 
page, $125; ™% page, $80; %4 page, $52. 





@ @ 


Boot and Shee Recorder, 100 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17. Published by Chilton Co. 
Est. 1882. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
8%x115. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist 
and 15th. Forms close 15 days preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, 19,473; (gross), 21,522 

tailers, mgrs. and buyers, 14,221; whole- 








SHOES AND LEATHER 





791° 


ail 


salesmen 


salers, 461; mfrs 1,2 ret 

298: traveling shoe salesmen, 2,076; oth 

ers, 1,087 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $180.00 $105.00 

127.00 80.00 

4 225.00 12 ou 40.00 

Stanaard color, $100; bleed, $35 


Chemical Engineering Catalog. 


(See CHEMICAL 








Process IN 





DUSTRIEB. ) 


Room 1216, Hotel 


Coast Shoe Reporter, 
St. Francis, San Francisco. Published by 
Coast Shoe Reporter Est. 1904 Sub- 
scription, $1.50. Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 7x9%. Published 15th. Forms 
close 25th Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $100.00 s 70.00 $44.00 
a 80.00 55.00 35.00 
13 60.00 40.00 26.00 
Covwor, $42; bleed, $10.00 
—_— 
CCA 
Creative Footwear, 210 Lincoln St., Bos 
ton. Mass. Published by Creative Foot- 
wear, Ine Est. 1922 Trim size, 8% x 
11% Type page, 7x10. Published 10th 
Forms close 20th Discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, Nov. 1947, 16,556; (gross) 
18,462. Retailers, 15,010; others, 1,843 


Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $275.00 $170.00 $100.00 
nH 250.00 150.00 85.00 
12 225.00 125.00 75.00 
Color, $100; bleed, 10%. 
Footwear News, 7 E. 12th St., New York 
Pub hed by Fairchild Publications 
Ine Est. 1945 Subscription, $4 Type 
page LO% x16 % Published Saturday 
Forms close Thursday. Agency discounts 
15-0. Circulation 3,000. Rates, when equi- 
valent space is used in Women’s Wear 
Daily or Men's Wear—Less than 1,000 
lines, 18c; 1,000 lines, 15c; 5,000 lines, 
l2c; 7,600 lines, llc. 


Glovers’ Supplies Directory, 1170 Broad- 


way, New York 1. Published by The 
Haire Pub. Co. Type page, 4%x6. Pub- 
lished annually, Dec. Forms close Nov. 
25. Agency discounts, none. Rates — 1 
page, $125; page, $75; % page, $40. 
Handbag Buyer, 1170 Broadway New 
Yor ! Pul hed | Haire Publishing 
Company Est. 1948. Trim size, 834 x11%4 
Type page ix1l0 Put hed Oth Form 
close L2th Agency discounts lk 
Rate 

Time l Page i P 

’ ; ’ ht tit 
: ] 


Handbags Directory, 1170 Broadway 


Published by The H 
3ux5u 
close Jan. 10th 

Circulation, 4 


York 1 
Type page 
Feb. Forms 


Journal of the 


iste Association, Campus 
cinnati 21, Ohlo. Est. 1907 
$12. Type page, 4x7. Publish 
of 7 nt? Forn ele ‘ 1Or 
Ager! y a count 1O.0 Cire 
Rates 
| ‘ Page Page 
] $ ) $ 20.00 
t | F 
0 10.00 
r or. $1 


904 


Publish 


$125 page, 37 mt 


New 
Pub. Co 
ed annually, 
Agency dis- 
Rates 


page, $40 


aire 


000 


Amertenn Leather Chem- 
Station, 
Subscription, 


Cin- 


ed ist week 

h preceding 
ition 1,‘ 

% Page 

$ 14.00 

10.00 

7.60 


Leather and Shoes, 300 W Adams St., 
Chicago 6 Published by The Rumpf 
Pub. Co. Est. 1890. Sub.. $5. Trim size, 
SM%xll\ Type page 7x10 Published 
Saturday Forms close 2 weeks pre 
Agency discounts 15-2 

Circulation, 4,486; (gross), 5,238. Shoe 
mfrs., buyers of leather and supplies, 
1.461; supplies, 482; leather mfrs., 1,033; 
hide and skin dealers, 219; leather dis- 
tributors, 443; shoe retailers-jobbers, 211; 
mfrs. of other leather goods, 387; others, 
rt Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $145.00 $ 82.00 $ 43.00 
14 123.00 70.00 35.00 
26 112.00 63.00 32.00 
52 107.00 57.00 30.00 


Color, $45. 
For additional data see page 505. 





Leather Manufacturer, The, 683 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston 11, Mass, Published by Sho 
Trades Pub. Co. Est. 1883. Subscription, 
$1. Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms 


close Ist Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation (Swern), 763. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 30.00 $ 16.00 
6 50.00 £6.00 14.00 
12 45.00 25.00 13.00 





@ 


Luggage and Leather Goods, 1170 Broad- 


way, New York 1. Published by Haire 
Pub. Co. Est. 1898. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8%4x11% Type page, 7x10. 
Published 4th. Forms close 16th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. N.LLA. statement on 
request 

Circulation, 6,684; (gross), 7.758. Re- 
tail dealers, 2,958; mfrs., 2,244: whole- 
salers and jobbers, 609; others, 939. Rates 
consecutive insertions 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 225.00 $180.00 $ 99.00 

6 172.50 138.00 76.00 
12 150.00 120.00 66.00 
Standard red, blue brown, $100; bleed, 


15% 





Luggage and Leather Goods Directory, 
1170 Broadway, New York 1. Published 
by Haire Pub. Co. Est. 1935. Subscription, 
$1. Trim eize. 5%x7%. Type page. 44x 
Published Oct Forms close July Ist 
Agency discounts, none. Circuiation, 
1,000. Rates—l page, $125; % page, $75; 
% page, $40 

Standard color, $50. 





Master Shoe Rebuilder, 60 South St., Bos- 


ton 11, Mass. Published by W. C. Hatch 
Pub. Co. Est. Sept., 1941. Subscription, 
$1. Trim size, 9x12. Type size, 74x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discount 0-2. Circulation, 8,597. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $140.00 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 

6 120.00 65.00 35.00 
12 100.00 55.00 30.00 
Color rate, $40: bleed rate, 10%. 


@ 


Keporter, 210 Lincoln 
Est. 1857. Subscrip- 
“Annual.” Trim size 
7x10. Published Sat 
week preceding. 


Shoe and Leather 
St., Boston 11, Mass 
t : including 
lype page, 
Forms close 
discounts, 15-0. 
1,308; 


tion, $0, 
S44 x1ll\. 
urday 
Agency 
Circulation 
mfrs buyers of 
} hoe and le 
nd equipment 818 le 
hoe retailers and who 
Rates 


(gross), 5,061. Shos« 
leather and supplies 
ither mfrs.’ supplies 
ather mfrs., 
esalers 432: oth- 


580 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $130.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
14 110.00 60.00 33.00 
26 100.00 55.00 30.00 
52 90.00 50.00 28.00 


Special color, $50 extra; bleed, 10% add 





Shoe and Leather Reporter Annual, 210 
Lincoln St., Boston 11, Mass. Published 
by Shoe & Leather Reporter Co. Est. 
1876. Free with “Shoe and Leather Re- 
porter.” Trim size, 5%x9. Type page, 4% 





x8. Published Dec. 15. Forms close 
Sept. 1. Agency discounts, none. Circu- 
lation, (see Shoe & Leather Keporter). 
Rates—1 page, $120; % page, $70; 
page, $45. 

Shoe Service, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago 


6. Published by National Leather & Shoe 
Finders Agsn. Est. 1920. Controlled. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 


ist. Forms close 5th. Discounts, none. 

Circulation, 61,212. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $350.00 $195.00 $100.0 
6 312.00 176.00 92.00 
12 300.00 165.00 85.00 


Standard red, orange, $75. 





Sources of Supply Directory for Leather 


Goods Manufacturers, 1170 Broadway, 
New_York 1. Published by Haire Pub. 
Co. Est. 1944. Trim size. 5%x7\%. Type 
page, 444x6. Published Nov. ist. Forms 
close Aug. Ist. Agency discounts, none 
Circulation, 2,500. Kates—l page, $125; 


% page, $75; % page, $40. 





Weekly Bulletin of Leather and Shoe 
News, 92 W. Central St., Manchester, 
N. H. Est. 1896. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 9%x12%. Type page, 8x1l. Pub- 
lished Saturday. Forms close Thursday. 








Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 50.00 $ 32.00 $ 19.00 
13 43.00 24.00 14.00 
52 37.50 20.00 11.00 
Color rates on request 

CANADA 

Fraser’s Canadian Leather Directory, 


University Tower Bldg., Montreal, Que. 
Published by Fraser’s Trade Directories, 


Ltd. Est. 1913. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 3%x7. Type page, 2%x5%. Pub- 
lished Oct Forms close July 1 Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,500. Rates 

1 page, $60 % page, $34 1, page 





DCCABG ay 


Leather World, 391 St. James St. W 
Montreal Published by Holliday Pub- 
lications, Ltd. Est. 1921. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. 
Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 2,149; (gross), 2,363. Rates— 
‘Times age » Page 4% Page 

1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 26.00 

6 65.00 S00 22.00 

2 60.00 15.00 20.00 
Standard red, $25: bleed, 15¢& 





@ ds 


Shoe & Leather Journal, 347 Adelaide St. 
W., Toronto, Ogt. Published by Hugh C 


MacLean Publications, Ltd. Est. 1888 
Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, Dec., 1947, 2,342; (gross) 
2.735. tetail, 1,527: mfrs., 284: whole- 
salers, 100; traveling salesmen, 137 
others, 371. Rates— 
Times 1] Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 47.50 $ 26.00 
6 70.00 37.50 2° Ov 
12 65.00 15.00 20.00 
Colors, $35: bleed, $12 
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SHOES AND LEATHER 








MARKET 


Regardless of depressions or booms, in- 
flation or deflation, the shoe and leather 
industry always offers one of the most 
lucrative markets for any firm who has 
anything to sell to manufacturers of 
shoes, leather and leather goods. The 
shoe and leather industry ranks high 
mong all industries in value and its 
production, number of wage earners and 
»mployees, and in purchases of mate- 
ials, supplies, machinery and equipment. 
The United States is the best-shod 
untry in the world—per capita con- 
umption of shoes is over 3 pairs per 
year. This requires a tremendous amount 
f leather as 85% of all leather produced 
s used in shoe-making 
In 1947, 468 million pairs of shoes were 
produced (excluding rubber footwear) 
valued at 1 billion 750 million dollars 
15 million hides and skins were tanned 
nto leather valued at approximately 1 
billion dollars. Leather goods with an 
estimated value of 500 million were also 
juced in 1947 
1946, 2 billion 800 million dollars 
spent for footwear which amounted 


1.58% of the national income, or 1.98% 
11 consumer expenditures 
CIRCULATION— 


INDUSTRY PENETRATION 


ATHER AND SHOES is member of the 
>. It has 26% more NET PAID CIRCU- 


ION among manufacturers of shoes, 


TOTAL NET PAID ABC CIRCULATION 





| i 4 | —— 
940 (94) 1942 194350 = 1944 1945 1946 1947 


her and leather goods than the next 
cation in the field. It has the highest 
cTiption receipts. It has shown an 


ase in NET PAID CIRCULATION 


since 1941 of 66%. The above figures 
reveal a strong leadership, but when a 
study of the character and penetration of 
this circulation is considered it is even 
more revealing. Surveys show that there 
is an average of five “key” men reading 
L&S in each subscribing shoe factory and 
an average of four “key” men in each 
subscribing tannery—thus deep penetra- 
tion is assured by a readership of ap- 
proximately 12,000 readers among the 
owners, officials, buyers, and important 
executives in the shoe and leather in- 
dustry (the men who request, select, buy 
and sign checks for everything necessary 
in the making of shoes and leather). 








SHOESCOPE— 
The Style Magazine 


The publishers of LEATHER AND SHOES 
also publish SHOESCOPE, a bi-monthly 
magazine. SHOESCOPE is the only mag- 
azine in America devoted exclusively to 
shoe fashion. It is inspiringly fresh in 
editorial content, in presentation, in artis- 
tic layout and in practical values. The 
styles illustrated are all original crea- 
tions designed by the world’s foremost 
shoe designers 

SHOESCOPE has a controlled circula- 
tion of 5,500 and is distributed to manu- 
facturers, the headquarters of shoe chains 
and mail order houses, shoe divisions of 
department stores, shoe wholesalers and 
the large independent shoe retailers. 





EDITORIAL LEADERSHIP 


Independent readership surveys, made 
from time to time, prove the great edi- 
torial superiority of L&S. It is rated far 
above the other papers in the field by 
Owners, Officials, Purchasing Agents and 
Superintendents. 

Because of its editorial performance— 
thorough news coverage, reliable market 
vigorous editorials and its many 


reports 

features—LEATHER AND SHOES has be- 
come the reading habit of the industry 
It is read and respected by the men who 
do the industry's buying and planning 


L&S has the largest editorial staff of 
any paper in the field—men who help 
make your advertising more productive— 
well known technically trained editors 
who provide a highly specialized edi- 


torial service for a highly specialized 
audience 

PLUS SERVICE FOR 
READERS 

For years L&S has set the pace for the 
industry—it is the acknowledged leader 


For instance, L&S was the only paper: 
to publish an Encyclopedia for the 








LEATHER and SHOES 


AND HOW IT PENETRATES THE 2 BILLION DOLLAR SHOE and LEATHER INDUSTRY 


® 


Shoe and Leather industry 

to publish a Postwar study of the 
Shoe Industry 

to publish annually a thorough Re- 
view and Preview Number for the 
shoe and leather industry, 

to issue a special edition on the part 
leather played in the war, 

to issue a special edition “War and 
Shoes” on the Industry's contribu- 
tion to the war effort. 

AND, it was the only publication to 
issue a Victory and Reconversion 


Number. 
ADVERTISING 
LEADERSHIP 
L&S carries the largest volume of adver- 
tising, as well as the highest dollar 


volume of the publications serving the 
Shoe and Leather manufacturing field 


TOTAL ADVERTISING PACES 


PAGES 
1500 


1000+ 





96 942 1@43 1944 gas 946 1947 


If your product or services are needed 
in the shoe and leather industry, you 
can best reach this great market through 
the advertising pages of LEATHER AND 
SHOES. 


Lie Aarne 


and Sit OrES 





THE INTERNATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER 
WEEKLY 


PuBLISHED By 


The Rumpf Publishing Co. 


Formerly Hide and Leather Publishing Co.) 
300 West Adams Street, Chicago 6, Mlinois 


Olfices in 


- New York - Philadelphia - St. Louis 


San Francisco - 


Boston 


Cincinnati - London 





USE L&S TO REACH THE LUCRATIVE MARKET FOR: 


Dies 


A Abr asives 
lowers and Fans 


fomtanie Dyes, Oil, 
Gunvepens Fabrics 
Factoring 


a \? am 


Factory Equipment Labels 
and Supplies Leather 
Finishes Lighting 


Heating Units sme eng | 
Insulating Moterial Morking Devices 
And many others. 


Office Equipment 
Plastic Shoe Materials Tags and Tickets 
Power Equipment 
Racks 

Seating 


Shipping Supplies 


Tanning Materials 
Ventilating Equipment 
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An independent survey made for the 
sporting goods industry indicated that 
retail expenditures for sporting goods 
between 1946 and 1950 will average 
$595 million annually. This will require 
an annual factory production of $288 
million. 


While the Bureau of the Census 
found 2,605 sporting goods stores in 
1939, with sales of $56,914,000, trade 
estimates are much higher. One trade 
publication estimated that there are 5,- 
000 independent exclusive retailers, 375 
combination wholesalers and retailers 
and 650 jobbers. Furthermore, there 
are 160 chains with 6,800 stores which 
handle sporting goods either exclusive- 
ly or as major departments, while a 
score of mail order houses also sell some 
sporting» goods. 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 350 establishments producing 
sporting goods. The wholesale value 
of their products was $64,754,000— 
considerably higher than the total of 
retail sales given by the same author- 
ity. 

Production was divided into these ma- 
jor classifications in 1939: Golf goods, 
$15,645,000; fishing tackle, $12,575,000; 
baseball goods, $6,269,000; tennis 
goods, $4,749,000; football, basketball 
and boxing goods and inflated balls, $5,- 
368,000; billiard and pool tables and 
accessories, $2,957,000; skates, $5,411,- 
000; gymnasium equipment, $603,000; 
hunting equipment, except firearms 
and ammunition, $1,272,000; skis and 
snowshoes, $1,079,000; toboggans and 
sleds, $149,000; croquet sets, $369,000; 
playground equipment, $1,734,000; 
other, including bowling alleys, $10,- 
224,000. 


Golf Clubs 


There are 4,817 golf clubs in the 
United States, according to Golfdom. 
Of this total, 1,887 are 18-hole or 
longer and, 2,930 are 9-hole. Private 
clubs number 3,018; daily-fee courses, 
1,076; municipal courses, 723. 

Total value of land, courses, club- 
houses and equipment is $726 million, 
with 18-hole courses accounting for 
$622 million. 

These courses are played by 2,351,- 
000 golfers, of whom 571,000 patronize 
private 582,000 daily-fee 
courses, and 383,000 municipal courses. 
Junior golfers number 161,000, while 
there are 450,000 others who are of the 
“casual” variety. 


courses, 


The number of rounds of golf play- 
ed in one recent year was 63,406,000. 

The average member of a private 
club spends $280 per year, exclusive of 
meals, beverages, golf clothing and 
accessories. Thus the 571,000 mem- 
bers of such clubs spent almost $160 
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Sporting Goods, Toys 


million annually in pursuit of the 
sport and probably as much more on 
incidentals. 

Each member invests an average of 
$30 a year in golf balls; $20 in play- 
ing equipment; locker rental and 
other clubhouse services, $10; pro’s 
services, $10; caddie fees, $35; dues, 
$100; guest green-fees, $25. 

Golf clubs require all of the equip- 
ment of hotels, plus a long list of sup- 
plies and machines needed to keep 
courses in condition, such as agricul- 
tural tools, bag racks, ball washers, 
compost mixers, drain pipe, drinking 
fountains, dump carts, fence, fertil- 
izer, floodlights, etc. 

Professional golfers, because of 
their positions, have a powerful voice 
in recommending brands of playing 
equipment to golfers. Pro shops, boast- 
ed by most private clubs, are as well 
equipped as many retail sporting goods 
stores. 


Bowling 


The 1939 census reported 4,646 bowl- 
ing alleys in the United States with 
volume of $48,819,000. 

Since 1939, bowling has become the 
most popular participant sport in the 
U. S. Current estimates are that 20 
million persons bowl more or less regu- 


larly and deposit $200 million annually 
in bowling alleys. There are 28,788 sanc- 
tioned bowling leagues with 273,000 
members. One of the surprising devel- 
opments of recent years has been the 
invasion of women into a sport once 
regarded as exclusively masculine. 

Bowling alleys in many cases sell 
sports equipment; in others, a rental 
service is provided. 

Air conditioning is making bowling 
an all-year round sport. 


Toys 


Manufacturers of games and toys and 
children’s vehicles reported moderate 
increases in production in 1939, the Bu- 
reau of the Census said. The number 
of establishments increased from 304 
in 1937 to 387 in 1939. The value of 
their products gained 6.1 per cent from 
$70,246,000 to $74,518,000. 

Production of games and toys was 
$55,401,000, a gain of 9.5 per cent over 
1937. Value of children’s vehicles de- 
clined 2.7 per cent to $19,117,000. 

Manufacture of dolls (except rubber), 
not included in the classifications given 
above, increased 8.3 per cent to $12,- 
132,000 in 1939. There were 84 manu- 
facturers, a gain of 10. The number 
of dolls produced was 11,495,000, com- 
pared with 7,727,000 in 1937. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 


light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 


CCA 


Aim, Clinton, S. C. Published by Jacobs 
Sports Mags. Est. 1944. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Ist. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts. none 

Circulation, March, 1948, 9,469; (gross) 
10,668. Industrial execs. and recreation 
directors, 7,002: others, 2,500 Rates 

! 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
$240.00 £126 00 $ 70.00 
°16.00 122.00 6&2 00 
pL 192.00 109.00 58.00 
Standard red or blue, $75; bleed, $25. 


Bowling, 2200 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 12. 
Published by American Bowling Con- 
gress. Est. 1934. Subscription, $1.50. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
lst. Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 37,583. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $250.00 $188.00 $ 88.00 

8 293.00 167.00 78.00 
188 oo 


1 141.00 66.00 
Color, $80; bleed, 10%. 


cup’ 


Golfdom, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 65. 

Published by Golfdom, Inc. Est. 1927 

Trim size, 6x8% Type page, 5x7. 

Published 10th, except Nov., Dec. Forms 
) Agency discounts, 15-2. 


close 1st 


Cireulation, Oct., 1947, 12.1573 (gross), 
14,240, Presidents 3,55 mers., 3,290; 
greenskeepers 1.435; professionals, 2,458; 


Rates 


others, 479 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $235.00 $140.00 $ 76.00 
6 225.00 130.00 70.00 
10 210.00 118.00 65.00 

Standard red or green, $80; bleed, $18 





National Bowlers Journal and Billiard 
Revue, 506 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5 
Published by National bowlers Journal, 
Inc. Est. 1913. Subscription, $3. Type 
page, 8 3/16x11%. Published list. Forms 


close 15th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir 

culation, 14,150. Rates— 

Times 1 page % page % Page 
1 $275.00 $210.00 $ 95.00 
6 240.00 180.00 80.00 
12 210.00 160.00 70.00 


Standard color, $75.00; bleed, 15%. 


New Sporting Goods Products, 2460 Fair 
mount Blvd Cleveland Heights 6, O 
Published by Service Publications, In 
Est 1948 Ady init 3-7/16x4-15/18 
Published Ist Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 35,000. Rate 


1 unit, $120; 12 units, $110. 


The Professional Golfer, 134 N. La Salle 
St.. Chicago 2, Ill Published by Pro- 
fessional Golfers Ass'n of America, Est 
1919 Subscription, $3 Trim size, 85s° 


11%4. Type page, 74x10. Published 5tl 

Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation 4,079. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $180.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 
6 165.00 100.00 55.00 
12 150.00 90.00 50.00 


Standard color, $50; bleed, 10%. 
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SPORTING GOODS, TOYS 





Sporting Goods Dealer, 2018 Washington 
\ve., St. Louis 3. Published by Sporting 
toods Pub. Co. Est. 1899. Subesrigges. 

$3. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. 

Published 2nd week of publication 

month. rm close 25th. Agency dis- 
punts, “Vv, 


Circulation, 11,828; (gross), 14,040. Re- 
iilers, 8,011; jobbers, 992; mfrs. and 
eps., 2,181; others, 838. Rates 
rimes 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $225.00 $135.00 $ 85.00 
r 205.00 120.00 75.00 
9 190.00 110.00 70.00 
tandard color (red), $100; bleed, 25% 





Sporting Goods Dealer’s Trade Directory, 
118 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3. Put 
hed by Sporting Goods Publishing Co 
ype page, 3%x5%. Agency discounts, 
0. Published annually Free to sub- 
ribers of “Sporting Goods Dealer.” 
tes 1 page, $125; % page, $80; ! 


Sd0 


© 


Speete Age, 260 5th Ave., New 
Published by Andrew Geyer, Inc. Est. 
138 Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 

Published 2nd week. Forms close 
t} Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula- 
n, (CCA), 11,405; (gross), 13,166. 
etailers, 10,158; jobbers 863; mfrs. and 

men, 670; others, 5 
Cireulation (ABC), &, 

56. Retailers. 7,525: Je 

‘ 247. Rates— 

es 1P le Page 

$210.00 $125.00 $ 75.00 
182.00 106.00 63.00 
1 58.00 


AB? 


York 1. 


x10 


412 :; (gross), 13,- 
bbers, 511; mfrs., 


% Page 


9800 


. ndard color, $85; bleed, 15% 


Ave., 
Man- 


High 
Sports 


Management, 216 


Sports 
‘ Published by 


veland 15 


gement, Ine Est O46 Subscrip- 
$3. Type page 7x10. Published 10th. 

ns close 20th. Age discounts, 15-2 

es 1 Page 2 Page 1, Page 

$°5 0.00 £18 ati $100.00 

210.00 1.0.00 £5 00 

18 no l af 75.00 

Western Sporting Goods Heview, S 
é Bivd L Angels 27 Published 


iental Pub. Co. Est. 1920. Sul 


scription, $2. Type page, 7x10. Published 





lst. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 4,088. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $115.00 $ 72.00 $ 44.00 
6 100.00 62.00 38.00 
12 90.00 52.00 34.00 
Standard red, $35; bleed, 10%. 
CANADA 





Sport Goods and Piaythings, 175 Jarvis 
St., Toronto 2, Ont. Official organ Cana- 
dian Bicycle and Sport Goods Dealers’ 








Ass'n. Published by Fullerton Pub. Co., 
Ltd. Est. 1923. Controlled. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th. Forms close 6th. AE gency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, 2,350. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 4 Page % Page 

1 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 $ 30.00 

6 60.00 35.00 25.00 
12 55.00 30.00 20.00 
Color, $265. 

TOYS 

Model & Hobby Industry, 1700 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia 3. Published by L. M. 
Fox Fist. 1946 Controlled. Type page, 
7x10 Published 15th Fr orms close 15th 
Agency discounts 2 Circulation 
(Sworn), 8,363. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$150.00 $ 95.00 75.00 

6 "135. 00 85.00 60.00 

12 120.00 70.00 45.00 
Standard red, $30; bleed, 10%. 
Playthings, 71 W. 23rd St., New York 
10. Published by McCready Pub. Co. 
Est. 1903. Subscription, $3. Trim size. 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
5th. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. 

Circulation, S.771: (gross), 6,929. Re- 
tailers, 2,214; wholesalers, 1,190; mfrs., 
S08; others, 1,212. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

S00 S106 .00 S 60.00 
r2R OH 76.00 46.00 
| oo 69.00 38.00 
Standard red, $2 bleed, 15% 
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The Playthings Directory, 71 West 23rd 
St.. New York 10. Published by McCready 
Pub. Co. Price, $1. Type page, 3%x5. 


Published annually. Free to subscribers 
to Playthings. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 9,000. Rates—l1 page, $100; 


% page, $60; 4 page, $33. 





Teys and Novelties, 307 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1. Published by Toys and Novel- 
ties Pub. Co. Est. 1909. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 10th. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 8,000. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $195.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 
6 150.00 90.00 50.00 
12 125.00 70.00 45.00 


Color (red), $25; bleed, 10%. 





Toys & Novelties Buyers’ Guide, 307 N 


Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. Published by 
Toys & Novelties Pub. Co Est. 1921. 
Single covy $2. Trim size, 54%x8%. Type 
page, 4%x7. Published January. Forms 
close hg 15. Circulation, 26th edition, 
& 000 Rates 1 page, $110; % page, $66; 


144 page, $35. 





MOTORCYCLES AND BICYCLES 





American Bicyclist and Motercyelist, 461 





8th Ave., New York 1. Published by 
Cycling Press, Inc. Est. 1876. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 23rd. 
Agency discounts, 0-2 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page ™% Page 
1 $195.00 $125.00 $ 85.00 
12 169.00 103.00 68.00 
Standard red, $55; bleed, 15%. 
The Motorcylist, 1206 Maple Ave., Los 
Angeles 15, Calif. Published by Western 
Journal Co., Inc. Est. 1912. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Type page. 7% x10 Published 
10th. Forms close 23rd. Agency discounts, 
15-2 Circulation April, 1948, 6,500, 
Rates— : 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $180.00 $ 96.00 $ 54.00 
6 165.00 84.00 48.00 
12 150.00 78.00 42.00 


$42. 


Color, 
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Condensed Data on... 





DEFINITION ... 
TEXTILE CATALOGS are a completely indexed collection of man- 


ufacturer’s catalogs covering the machinery, equipment, mate- 
rials and supplies essential to the processing, spinning, knitting, 
weaving, dyeing and bleaching of yarns and fabrics 


THE MEN IT SERVES ... 


For twenty-five years TEXTILE CATALOGS have served the men 
who have the responsibility for the specification and procurement 
of the equipment and materials required for construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of textile mills around the world. The 
individual titles of these men include, chiefly 
Mill Owners and Executives 
Consultants; Plant Engineers 


Plant Managers; Superintendents; 
Purchasing Agents 


THE MARKET... 


Normal annual expenditures of the textile industry for raw mate- 
rials, supplies, containers, etc. aggregate a total of approximately 
$2,000,000,000. In addition to this amount, present estimates in- 
dicate commitments of well over a half billion dollars for plant 
expansion, modernization, and renovation. A partial list of 
typical items of equipment and“supplies for which these funds 
will be allocated includes 

Preparatory, spinning, and twisting equipment; winding, spool- 
ing, and warp-preparation equipment; looms and weaving acces- 
sories; knitting mill equipment; bleaching, dyeing, and finishing 
equipment; humidifying, recording, controlling, and testing appa- 
chemicals, dyes, soaps, softeners and oils; transmission 
including motors, chain drives, belting, pulleys, 
air conditioning equipment; boilers; compressors; 
flooring; roofing; generators; insulation mate- 
lubricants and lubricating equipment 


ratus 
equipment, 
couplings, etc 
engines; fencing 
rial; lighting fixtures 





materials-handling equipment; paint; piping; pumps; valves; 
water coolers; water softeners; etc 
UNITED STATES 6,404 
146 mills (over 2,500 employees) 4 copies each 14 
193 mills (1,001 to 2,500 employees) 3 copies each 979 
412 mills (501 to 1,000 employees sopies each 324 
1,820 mills (less than 501 employees) 1 copy eact 4,820 
Engineers, Consultants, Export Firms, etc 37 
TOTAL U. S.A 6,404 

CANADA 277 
LATIN AMERICA 559 
Including mills in Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Columbia 
Sosta Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, El Salvador, Honduras, Mexi« 
Nicaragua, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, Venezuela 
OTHER FOREIGN COUNTRIES 1,182 
Including mills in Australia, Belgium, China, and Manchuria 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, France, Greece 
India, Italy and Sicily etherlands, New Zealand, Norway 
Palestine, Portuga S r Sweden, Syria, Union { South 
Africa, Yugoslavia, et 
RESERVE 578 
To meet requests throughout the year 

TOTAL GUARANTEED DISTRIBUTION 9,000 
MISCELLANEOUS DISTRIBUTION 631 
Manufacturers of Equipment and Supplies, including catalogers 
many of whom make buying recommendations; and 90 adver 
tising agencies 


TOTAL EDITION 9,631 
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FEATURES 


TEXTILE CATALOGS have many unique advantages in addition 
to world-wide distribution and multi-copy large-mill penetration 
For example: 


1. TEXTILE CATALOGS are published by the same organization 
which publishes TEXTILE WORLD, the oldest and largest maga 
zine in the industry. Therefore, both the book and the publishe: 
are well known and have a ready acceptance among the mills 
Frequent advertisements published in TEXTILE WORLD call in 
creased attention to the catalogs and help to promote their us« 
as a reference. 


2. Every month attention is called to the catalogs in TEXTILE 
WORLD'S index-to-advertisers pages. Thus, if a reader finds that 
a current advertisement in the magazine discusses some product 
other than the one in which he is interested at the moment, an 
asterisk opposite the manufacturer's name automatically guides 


him to their more complete data in TEXTILE CATALOGS. 
3. TEXTILE CATALOGS include a complete Directory of Manu 


facturers—covering equipment, supplies, and chemicals—so that 
the mill man will find listings of all the important manufacturers 
of the products he wants to buy. 

Manufacturers who have catalogs in the TEXTILE CATALOGS 
are listed in the directory in prominent bold face type, with a 
reference to the pages on which their product information may 
be found 


4. Every copy of the TEXTILE CATALOGS sent to Latin Amer 
ica contains a Spanish-language glossary for the convenienc: 
of non-English speaking users 


CLOSING DATES 


Last forms close July 30; supplied inserts acceptable to Sept 


McGRAW-HILL CATALOG SERVICE 
Division of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. © LOngacre 4-3000 


Headquarters 


S. J. Alling General Manager 
E. A. Crenshaw Sales Service Mar 
Production Mgr. F. Rice 


E. E. Sammis Distribution M 


District Managers 


ATLANTA 3 R. C. Maultsby 
1311 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg 
BOSTON 16 D. T. Coster 

1427 Statler Bldg 


{H. T. Langham 
CHICAGO I iM. |. O'Connell 
520 North Michigan Ave. 
CLEVELAND [5 H. C. Morgan 
1510 Hanna Bidg 


LOS ANGELES 14 C. W..Dysinger 
62! South Hope St. 


(WwW. R. Wen 
NEW YORK |8 1D. T. Coste 


330 West 42nd St 
PHILADELPHIA 3 A. A. Car 
Architects Bidg., I7th & Sansom 
PITTSBURGH 22 H. C. Morcan 

738-9 Oliver Bldg 
ST. LOUIS 8 M. |. 

Continental Bldg 
SAN FRANCISCO 4 J. W. Ofte 

68 Post St. 
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age advanced about 13%. 











Textiles 


(See also Clothing, Men's: Department Stores) 





The textile industry as a whole com- 
pleted an outstanding year in 1947. Pro- 
duction maintained the high 1946 level. 
Prices—and dollar volume of sales and 
profits—zoomed to new peaks. 

But 1947 was also a year of produc- 
tion readjustments. Production started 
the year high, dipped in the spring and 
summer, and recovered in the autumn. 
Output went up in some lines, but down 
in others. 

Prices last year, however, did not 
decline as was expected. They began to 
do so in late spring only to be spun 
upward again by a new whirl of infla- 
tion. 

Cotton cloth output in 1947 was 9,- 
700,000,000 yd., up 6° from 9,100,000- 
000 yd. for 1946. Yet poundage-wise, 
consumption of raw cotton fiber was off 
1% from 1946. More yards were made 
from less fiber. Simple reason for this 
was a shift in production to lighter con- 
structions. Peak demand for coarser 
industrial fabrics like duck, drills, 
toweling, and bagging was met early; 
their output eased and prices in many 
cases sank back to old OPA levels. De- 
mand for lighter apparel goods, like 
print cloths and broadcloths, remained 
heavy; and their production and price 
increased. 

Woolen yardage in 1947 went down 
about 18%. Women’s wear fell off more 
than one-fourth, while men’s wear al- 
most held its own. 

Also, signs of overproduction of 
blankets were followed by a 28% drop 
in the 1947 output; sustained carpet 
activity was likewise borne out by a 
good gain in carpet wool use. 

Rayon again boasted the brightest 
ecord in 1947 as new plants to provide 
more yarn came into production. Pound- 
Most mix- 
tures and blends declined in volume, but 





construction of 100% spuns and 100% 


flament yarns absorbed available out- 
put. 

The knitwear divisions, likewise, fol- 
owed the over-all textile pattern. Pro- 
luction in 1947 expanded slightly in 


total, but readjusted substantially from 
one line to another. 

Textile World’s index of textile ac- 
tivity declined 3% from its 1946 level, 
as a result of these changes. The index 
is based on pounds of fiber used, not 
yardage produced. And in the most im- 
portant case of cotton textiles, pound- 
age fell, while yardage rose. 

Production readjustments' ran 
through a host of individual lines. In- 
dustrial fabrics were curtailed and 
print cloths expanded. Men’s sport fa- 
brics went down, but standard-weight 
suitings went up. Fabrics for shirts 
and pajamas increased, while work- 
clothes fabrics declined. Knit under- 
wear advanced, as outerwear retreated. 
The gains slightly exceeded the losses, 
with the net result of sustaining textile 
markets. 


Purchases 

Profits set new peaks in 1947 after 
payment of $500 million in taxes. A 
new all-time recerd in dollar purchases 
of equipment was one result. The in- 
crease was 39% over 1946 for a new 
index figure of 340. The greatest per- 
centage increase was in spinning, weav- 
ing and knitting machinery. The small- 
est was in supplies and accessories, ex- 
clusive of auxiliary equipment. 

Much more machinery and equipment 
would have been bought had it been 
available. However, 1947 saw many 
backlogs of orders reduced. 

However, many mills are taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to buy auxi- 
liary and general plant equipment while 
waiting for deliveries of production 
machinery. The Textile World index 
proves that the industry is rejuvenat- 
ing itself by ploughing earnings back 
into the business instead of paying them 
out as dividends as it reputedly did two 
decades ago. 

Three main incentives—reduction of 
expensive hand labor, increase of pro- 
duction, and desire for immediate ma- 
chinery deliveries—keynoted develop- 
ments in textile machinery in 1947 and 


will probably continue as important in- 
fluences in the future. The incentives 
have stimulated increased development 
of continuous processing, design and 
multi-purpose machines which either 
combine or eliminate operations, in- 
creased use of process controls, adop- 
tion of modern engineering techniques 
including use of  life-time-lubricated 
bearings and of new structural mate- 
rials. 

The needs of the industry have also 
resulted in entry of new machinery 
manufacturers, introduction of new 
lines of machinery by old manufac- 
turers, mergers of manufacturing. con- 
cerns, production of entire new ma- 
chines by former manufacturers of 
parts and supplies, increased flow of 
Swiss and other foreign developments, 
and subcontracting of parts and entire 
machines by manufacturers. 


Equipment 


The cotton division had 802 prime 
movers aggregating 636,709 hp. in 
1939. Driving generators were 6581 
with 561,349 hp., divided as follows: 
118 steam engines, 60,094 hp.; 127 
steam turbines, 327,104 hp.; 81 Diesel 
and semi-Diesel engines, 7,363 hp.; 313 
hydroturbines and water wheels, 165,- 
348 hp. 


Total kw. rating of generators was 
401,015. The division had 303,987 elec- 
tric motors with 1,666,000 hp., 229,844 
being driven by purchased energy. Kw. 
of electric energy generated in plants 
was 941,983,000, while 3,516,886,000 
was purchased. 

In the woolen and worsted division, 
there were 780 prime movers of 364,- 
286 hp., with 518 of 340,613 driving 
generators. This figure included 191 
steam engines, 75,106 hp.; 135 steam 
turbines, 229,230 hp.; 16 Diesel and 
semi-Diesels, 2,957 hp.; 163 hydrotur- 
bines and water wheels, 32,858 hp. The 
kw. rating of generators was 239,074, 
of which 157,368 were accounted for 
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by steam turbines. The division had 
80,607 electric motors with 462,516 hp., 
with 37,511 being driven by purchased 
energy. Electric energy generated 
within plants was 362,057,000 kw., 
while 315,588,000 kw. was purchased. 


Textile mills, it is estimated, have in 
use over $30,000,000 worth of belting, 
including leather, canvas, link or chain 
belts, etc., and buy each year about $5,- 
000,000 worth of this equipment. Most 
textile mills have their own machine 
shops. 


The different types of mills perform 
a variety of manufacturing processes 
with a wide variation in size of plants, 
amount and type of machinery operated 
with a consequent variation in the im- 
portance of each branch of the industry 
to the advertiser. Because of this 
variation, a careful analysis of each 
branch of the industry is essential in 
determining the market for any par- 
ticular product. 


Part of the requirements of textile 
mills are for equipment and supplies 
much the same as are used in Other 
industrial groups. In many mills, a 
separate electric motor drives each ma- 
chine. Spinning, weaving, and knitting 
mills use group electrical drive exten- 
sively, although there are many mills 
where individual motors operate each 
loom or spinning frame. Electrically 
operated equipment includes fans, 
blowers, pumps, etc. 


A survey among 227 textile mills, as 
to purchases in the industry, showed: 


1. In 93 per cent of the textile mills, 
the purchases of machinery and equip- 
ment, as typified by the orders for gen- 
eral industrial equipment and supplies, 
originate with members of the operat- 
ing staff in the mills, including agents, 
managers, superintendents, and operat- 
ing executives. Seven per cent originate 
with the officials. 


2. In 81 per cent of the textile mills, 
the purchases of machinery and equip- 
ment, as typified by general industrial 
equipment and supplies, are specified 
by members of the operating staff. In 
19 per cent of the mills, they are deter- 
mined by the officials. 


Cotton Goods 


Cotton is the most important branch 
of the textile industry by a wide mar- 
gin, its 1939 production being valued 
at $1,168,171,000. This was divided as 
follows: Cotton broad woven goods, 
$869,354,000; cotton narrow fabrics, 
$48.501,000; cotton yarn. $198,940,000; 
cotton thread, $51,376,000. 


Some leading products in 1939 were 
print-cloth-yarn fabrics, $128,312,000; 
napped fabrics, $54,563,000; colored- 
yarn cotton goods and related fabrics, 
$75,024,000; fine cotton goods, $93,650,- 
000; tire fabrics, $37,786,000; towels 
and toweling, $38,722,000; wide cotton 
fabrics, $76,956,000; specialties and all 
other, $82,618,000. 
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Silk and Rayon 


There were 829 silk and rayon manu- 





facturers in 1939, with products 
valued at $441,900,000, a gain of 8.3 
per cent over 1937. The rayon branch 
of the industry was divided as follows: 
Value of 

No. of Products 

Est. (000) 

Broad woven goods ...... 275 $ 278,021 
BURTTOW GARTER cccccccccs 120 20,516 
Yarn and thread ......... 62 26,471 
Throwing and spinning .. 32 3,066 
FO eee 479 $ 328,074 


In addition, there were 30 manufac- 
turers of rayon yarn and allied prod- 
ucts, not included in the industry total. 
They had products valued at $247,066,- 
000, a decline of 3.0 per cent from 
1937. 

The silk industry had the following 
components: 





Value of 

No. of Products 

Est. (000) 

Broad woven goods ...... 119 $ 36,834 

Narrow fabrics .......... 100 13,133 
Yarn and thread spun or 

Dn dtteedatdaddsabewee 53 48,005 

Throwing and spinning ... 78 15,853 

350 $113.825 


Woolens and Worsteds 


There were 722 woolen and worsted 
manufacturing establishments in 1939, 
with products valued at $735,905,000. 


Knit Goods 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 2,089 establishments in the knit 
goods industry, with an output valued 
at $714,428,570, or 7.0 per cent above 
1937. The largest gain, 15 per cent, 
was registered in the hosiery field, 
which was to sustain a shock in Aug- 
ust, 1941, by the embargo on importa- 
tions of raw silk. 

The Bureau of the Census gives the 
following breakdown of the industry: 


Value of 
No. of Output 
Type Est. (000) 
Hosiery, full-fashioned ...... 499 $277,170 
Hosiery, seamless ............ 433 138,665 
I ee eae 229 68,663 
Knitted outerwear (except 
DE iiteaueechbavetuessos 476 97,641 
Knitted outerwear (contract 
ee ete ee aes a ae 233 6,55 
Knitted underwear .......... 199 113,35 
PN MUON. cccccccecacans 20 12,386 


Production of hosiery in 193 
amounted to 152,342,000 dozen pairs 
valued at $406,886,000, compared wit! 
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Textile Mill Products in 1939 











Cost of 
Wage ‘Materials, Valueof H. P. of 
’ No. of Earners Wages etc. Products Prime 
Est. (000) $(000) $(000) $(000) Movers 
Cotton manufactures .......... 1,248 409.3 292,536 595,394 ,168,171 636,709 
Rayon and silk manufactures. 829 119.8 93.343 270,331 441,900 64,461 
Woolen and worsted manufac- 

DE <ibcacednudennaneehecenee 722 149.9 143,494 451,400 735,905 364,286 
a RR ae ee 2,089 236.6 202,763 357,396 714,429 51,899 
yyeing and finishing textiles 

except woolen and worsted.. 580 63.0 65,596 150,310 294,850 166,753 

DORE adadtsvedeteocanesacms 5,468 978.6 797,732 1,824,831 3,355,255 1,284,108 
—Bureau of the Census 
125,558,000 dozen pairs in 1937, with a —_ _— . 
value of $351,977,000. Women’s hosiery Textile World's 


accounted for 41 per cent of the quan- 
tity and 71 per cent of the value, the 
respective figures being 63,827,000 
dozen pairs and $299,269,000. 
Production of knit goods was divided 
as follows in 19389 by principal lines. 





000 Value 

Hostiery* Dozen (000) 
La 152,342 $406,886 

Full-fashioned .......... 48,083 70,848 

oe ">a 104,259 136,038 
Meme, COGRE cccccccccesese 4,635 72,335 

Full-fashioned .......... 183,646 786,696 

a. 54,451 71,548 
Werner a. WERE. a cccccentoe 63,827 299,269 

Full-fashioned .......... 47,899 270,062 

OOS 15,928 9,20 
Boys’, misses’ and chil- 

dren’s seamless ........ 25,994 26,288 

P| eS 18,151 17,583 
Infants’ seamless ......... 6,189 5,002 

Other— 

Underwear and  night- 

GD. accswdeckssineadess eked 141,829 
Gloves and mittens®...... 2,477 13,083 
GUO k.nvencssocssace ‘ 98,103 

Sweaters, sweater 

coats and jerseys...... 5,888 65,824 

BORER GEOG ccccccsces§ §« seses 9,697 

Knit headwear ......... 1,256 3,716 
Knitted cloth for sale..... ....-. 56,111 

*Pairs. 


The industry spent $25,140,000 for 
plant and equipment in 1939, $18,838,- 
000 being for new machinery and op- 
erating equipment. The “hosiery—full- 
fashioned” industry spent $14,709,000 
of the total, and the “hosiery-seamless” 
$5,024,000. The knitted underwear 
group accounted for $2,074,000. 


Associations 


American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation, First National Bank Bldg.. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Assn. of Cotton Yarn Distributors, 
Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia. 

Carded Yarn Assn., Charlotte, N. C. 

Cotton Textile Institute, 320 Broad- 

iy, New York. 

Institute of Carpet Mfrs. of Amer- 

i, 350 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Textile Mill Activity Index 
(1923-25 average — 100) 


1929. 115 BeePecacecesesse 103 
1930. 89 WSs ocscacsece 32 
1931.. ) SPeGecsceeencecn 142 
1932.. 8  ) PPerereer 188 
1933.. 104 BPERs cccceetsces 198 
1934. 90 eGissstnaseeees 189 
935. 105 1944 , » Eee 
1936 124 1945... ; 2a 
1937 125 Ee 187 
182 





Narrow Fabrics Institute, 309 State 
, New London, Conn. 
National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers, 80 Federal St., Boston. 
National Association of Finishers of 
Textile Fabrics, 40 Worth St., New 
York. 
National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers, 386 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Print Cloth Group, Clinton, S. C. 


Rayon Yarn Producers Group, 350 
Fifth Ave., New York. 

Southern Combed Yarn Spinners 
Assn., Gastonia, N. C. 

Southern Textile Assn., Charlotte, 
N. C. 

Textile Fabrics Association, 40 
Worth St., New York. 

Textile Research Institute, 10 E. 
40th St., New York. 


KNIT GOODS 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Manufactur- 
ers of America, 3701 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia. 

National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers, 468 Fourth Ave., New 
York. 

National Knitted Outerwear Associa- 
tion, 386 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Underwear Institute, 2 Park Ave., 
New York. 


Publications 


Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface: unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending Dec. 31, 1947.) 


American Dyestuff Reporter, 1 Madison 
New York City, 10. Published by 

es Pub. Co., Official paper, American 

of Textile Chemists and Colorists. 


1917. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 
“11%. Type page, 7x10, Published 
y other Monday. Forms close 1 week 
eding. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
tion, (Sworn), 7,660. Rates—1l page, 
$140; 26 pages, $125. 


13 pages, 
$60. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter, 286 


Congress St., Boston 10. Published 
by Frank P. Bennett & Co., Inc. Est. 
1887. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Thurs- 
day. Forms close 9 days prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. N. I. A. A, statement on 
request. 
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Circulation, 13,973; (gross), 14,518, 
Textile mills and executives, 4,485; over- 
seers, de signers, master mechanics, 
3,260; ass’t overseers, loom fixers, etc., 
2,230; machinery and supply, 955; raw 
materials, 852; sales agents, 1,090; others, 
1,033. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Pare 
$250.00 $140.00 $ 75.00 
12 220.00 125.00 70.00 
24 190.00 115.00 65.00 

2 160.00 100.00 60.00 
Color, $65; bleed, 20%. 





A. S. M. HB. Mechanical Catalog and Di- 


rectory. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 





Chemical Engineering Catalog. 
(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) 





Chemical & Engineering News. 

(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) 
Cotton Digest, Cotton Exchange Building, 
Houston 2, Texas. Published by Cotton 
Digest Co. Est. 1928. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 8%xl1%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Saturday. Forms close Thurs- 
day. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 





4,850. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Pare % Page 
$117.60 $ 58.80 $ 29.40 

12 88.20 44.10 22.056 

26 79.80 39.90 19.95 

Color, $20; Bleed, no charge. 


Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 3116 Com- 
merce St., Dallas 1, Tex. Published by 
Haughton Pub. Co. Est. 1899. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published E. O. Sat. Forms close 
7 days preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation (Swern), 6,882. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page 1% Page 

1 $175.00 $138.00 $ 78.00 
13 108.00 91.00 45.00 
26 89.00 69.00 34.00 
Standard red, $40; bleed, 20%. 





@ 


Cotton Trade Journal, Cotton Exchange 


Bldg., Memphis 3. Published by Cotton 
Trade Journal, Ine. Est. 1901. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 18x23. Type page, 
16%42x21. Published Friday. Forms close 
Thursday. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 4,519; (gross), 5,274. Mer- 
chants, shippers and buyers, 1,068; bro- 
Kers, 300; ginners, 694; growers, 1,154; 
others, 1,419. 

tates—$3.60 per column inch; 6 mos., 
$3.00; 12 mos. $2.40. 


Daily News Record, 7 E. 12th St., New 
York 3. Published by Fairchild Publica- 
tions. Est. 1892. Subscription, $15. Type 
page, 1054x165. Published Monday thru 
Friday. Forms close 5 p. m., 3 days 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, 20,315; (gross), 21,204. 
Manufacturers, 9,240; retailers, G 
wholesalers, 5,384; others, 2,392. 
Open, per line, $0.60; 1,000 lines, 
5,000 lines, $0.42; 10,000 lines, $0.38 
lines, $0.31. 


0 000 





Davison’s Cordage, Twine and Duck 


Trade Directory, Ridgewood, N. J. Pub- 
lisher by Davison Pub. Co. Est. 1866. 
Subscription, $4. Trim size, 5%4x7%. 


Type page, 3%x6. Published Mar. Forms 


close Feb. 15. Agency discounts, none. 
Circulation (Sworn), 1,741. Rates—1l 
page, $75; % page, $42.50; % page, $27.50; 


$22. 


Davison’s Rayon and Silk Trades, Ridge- 
wood, N. J. Published by Davison Pub. 
Co. Est. 1866. Subscription, office edi- 
tion, $7.50. Trim size, 6%x9. Type page, 
4x6%. Published February. Forms close 
January 10. Discounts, none. Circulation, 
(Sworn), 2,324. Rates—2 pages, $200; 1 
page, $120; % page, $65; % page, $46; 


footline, $30. Color, $40. 


footline, 








Davison's ‘Textile Blue Book, Ridgewood, 

J. Est. 1866. Published by Davison 
Pub. Co. Subscription, office size, $8.25; 
handy size, $5.75. Trim size, 6%x9. Type 
page, 4x7. Pubiished July. Forms close 
June 1. Disvounts, none. Circulation 
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Rates—2 pages, $230; 1 
pawe, $85; %™% page, $50; 


(Sworn), 15,707. 
page, $154; % 
footline, $45 


Davison’s Textile Catalogues & Buyers’ 
Guide, Ridgewood, N. J Published by 
Davison Pub. Co Est. 1886 Controlled. 
Trim size, 8%x11 Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Oct Forms close Sept. 15. Agency 
discounts none Circulation (Sworn), 
9,600. Kate 2 pages, $245; 1 page, $160 
Discount for use with other Davison 
directories 

Color, $40 


Fibre and Fabric, 465 Main St., Cam- 


bridge, Mass. Published by Wade Pub. 
Co. Est. 1885 Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 9x12 Type page, 7 5/6x10. Pub- 


lished Saturday Forms close Tuesday 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 37.50 $ 18.75 
13 65.00 32.50 16.25 
26 62.00 31.00 15.50 


Industrial & Engineering Chemistry. 
(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) 


National Canvas Goods Manufacturers 
Review, 216 Endicott Bldg., St. Paul 1, 
Minn Published by Hruce Pub. Co. Est 
1920. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12 
Type pase, 7x10 Published lst. Forms 
close 15th Agency discounts, 10-2 Cir- 
culation (Swern), 3,300. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $130.00 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 
f 115.00 60.00 30.00 
roo 0 »O.00 25.00 


$30 bleed, $15 


Standard color 


Meedle’s Bye, 404 N. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago 10 Published by Union Special 
Machine Co. Est. 1930. Controlled. Trim 
size, 518x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Published 
bi-monthly Feb ] Forms close 13th 
Agency discounts, 15-0 Circulation, 
(Sworn). 40,502. Rates—1 page, $250 ; 
6 pages, $200 


@® 


Rayon Textile Monthly, 303 5th Ave., New 
York City 16. Published by Rayon Pub 
Corp Est. 1925 Subscription, $5 Trim 
size, 9x12 Type page, 7x10 Published 
10th. Forms close 25th. Agency discounts 


l 
15-2 N.L.A.A statement on request 


pages, $2 


Ktleed $ 


Circulat 3.701; (gross), 4.805. Tex 
mtr ind exer tive 1.668 over 
I ade gener ete 30 machine and 
Ipply mir dealers, 3f others 
hat 
Time 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $170.00 $ 95.00 $ 55.01 
150.00 85.00 50.00 
12 130.01 75.00 5.00 
Standard red range, yellow, blue, $60 


Seuthern Garment Manufacturer, 75 Ird 
St N. W Atlanta. Published by Ernest 


Hi Abernetl Pub. Co Est 1941 Trim 
ze, 8% x11. Type page, 7x10. Published 
th. Forn close list Agency discounts 

Rat 
Time 1 Page % Page % Page 
“ao : r no : { i 
Standard red. $3 bleed 15% 


Southern Textile News, t'icdmont Bidg., 


Char tte | vy Fiat 1945 Subscrip 
' , : Type size 10 16x16 Published 
Saturday. Forms close Thursday Agency 
discount, 1 > Cire ition (Swern), 6.798, 
Rate ch, $3.78: 10 inches, $3.50; 20 
nen : 


Sweet's Catalogue File for the Process In- 
dustries. 
See CHEMICAL Process INDUSTRIES 


CA 


Textile Age, 381 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Published by Textile Age, Inc. Est. 1937. 
Trim size, 5%x8% Type page, 44x6% 
Published 12th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. N. L. A. A. statement on 
request 
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Ie 


Circulation, Mar., 1948, 15,887; (gross), 
17,402. Textile mills, 8,086; mill execs., 


6,528; others, 1,259 Rates—1l1 page, $215; 
6 pages, $195.12; 12 pages, $180 
Standard color $50: 


bleed, $20 


@ @ 


Textile Bulletin, Charlotte 1, N. C. Pub- 
lished by Clark Pub. Co Est. 1911. Sub- 
scription, $1.50. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Ist and 15th. Forms 


close 10 days preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. N.LA.A. statement on re- 
quest. 


Circulation, 5,647; (gross), 8,924. Tex- 
tile plant sand executives, 785; overseers, 
designers and master mechanics, 1,380; 
ass't overseers, second hands, et« 2,727. 
others, 747. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 

1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 
12 100.00 60.00 40.00 
24 90.00 50.00 30.00 


Color, $40; bleed, 10%. 


Textile Catalogs, 330 W 42nd St.. New 
York 18, N. ¥ Published and distrib- 
uted in October by McGraw-Hill Catalog 
Service, division of McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Co., Ine Forms close July 30 Sup- 
plied inserts acceptable to September 15. 
Trim size 8%x1l Type page, 7x10 
2%. Total Distribution including catalog- 
ers and their agencies (1947-48 Edition), 
9.631. Total industry distribution, 9,000 

Rates per page for run-of-book space 





(catalog section only), 1 page $230; 2-3 
pages, $19 1-7 pages, $185; 8-11 pages, 
$175; 12-15 pages, $170 

| for inserts, supplied ready for 


rules 
bindery, 4 pages, $620; 8 pages, $930; 12 
pages, $1,195; 16 pages, $1,460. Rates for 
intermediate number of pages on request 
All rates subject to 10% discount on 3 
year order Production costs for inserts 
to be printed by publisher will be quoted 
on specific catalog 

ra f nai data see page s 


Textile Colorist and Converter, 1 Madi- 


son Ave., New York City 10. Published 
by Howes Pub. Co. Est. 1879. Subscrip- 
tion, $5 Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cuircula- 
tion 3,000 Rates 

Time 1 Page % Page \, Page 

$1° oo = 75.00 S$ 55 00 
a 60.00 41.76 


7.50 10.00 


Standard color, $40; bleed, no charge. 





@ 


Cotton, 


lextile Industries, formerly 


I cht! bldg \ ta Published by 
\V I ( Smith Pul > ist ISYS. Sul 
! ! . Trim size S%4xll\% Type 
pag x Published Ist Forms clos¢ 
tl Age! discount 2 N.1L.A.A 
t met I reawue t 
( IS. ESS; (gI ) 20,714. 
I I Xe ve ma 
r iT I I lesigne S 
el n xers, 4,47! 
i ir and mi 1 ly mfr dealers 
nsuititl engin ind itractor 
ther 1 
lime 1 P é ! Page % Page 
moo >. too = S0O.00 
ae j a0 7 00 
Hf 140.00 7 of 
~ . i red. $ } d. $50 


rextile Research Journal, 10 bk. 40th St., 
New York 16 Est 1931 Subscription, 


$1 Type page Hexd Published Ist 

Forms close 20th. Agency discounts 15-2. 

{ ré i at I ] J l Rates 

Times | Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $155.00 $ 80.00 & Sooo 
‘ 120.00 70.00 15.00 


60.00 10.00 
bleed, 10% 


TO OO 


Star dard color, $40; 


@ @ 


Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
City. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. 
For the textile industry and its divisions. 
Est. 1868. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 


84 x11% Type page, 7x10 Published 
rth Forms close 12th Annual Review 


and Forecast number published in Feb. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 N.LA.A. state- 
ment on request 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, September 15, 194: 


Circulation, 21,605; (gross), 23,04. 
Textile mills and executives, 8,487; over 
seers, master mechanics, 6,167; loom fix- 


ers asst overseers, etc., 1,614; sales 
agents, 549; machinery and supply, 1,870 
textile schools, ete., 731; raw material 


1,692. Rates l page 
pages, $326; 9 pages 
$293; 24 


¢o77 


dealers, 526; others, 
$345; 3 pages, $337; 6 
$315; 12 pages, $304; 18 pages, 
pages, $284; 36 pages, $279; 48 pages, 
Standard red, blue, green, orange, yel- 
low, $75; bleed, $60 

For additional data see pages 8-9. 


Thomas’ Register of American Mannufac- 
turers. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 





CANADA 


CCAB 


Canadian Textile Journal, 1434 St. Cath- 
erine St., W., Montreal, Que. Published 
by C. T. J. Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1883. Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published every other Fri- 
day. Forms close 2 weeks preceding. 


Agency discounts, 15-0, Circulation, 
March, 1948, 1,669; (gross), 1,924. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $100.00 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 
13 65.00 40.00 25.00 
26 60.00 35.00 20.00 


Standard color, $20; bleed, 10%. 


ary 
Fraser’s Canadian Textile, Apparel and 
Fur Trade Directory, University Tower, 
Montreal, Que Published by Fraser's 


Trade Directories, Ltd. Est. 1913. Trin 
size, 9x12 Type page, 7%x10% Put 


lished Sept. Forms close July 1. Cirecu- 
lation 1947 edition, 4,510; (gross), 4.435. 
Rates—1l1 page, $160 % page, $105 


page, $65 


KNIT GOODS 


Davison’s Knit Goods Trade, Ridgewood, 
N. J. Published by Davison Pub. Co. Est 
1890. Subscription, $6.50 and $5.50. Trim 
size, 7x9%. Type page, 4x7. Published 
Oct. Forms close Sept. 10. Agency dis- 
counts, none. Circulation (Swern), 5,011. 
Rates—l page, $120; % page, $70; % 
page, 7°45. Color, $40 


Knit Goods Weekly, 1 Madison Ave 
New York 10 Published by Howes Pub 
Co. Est 1923 Subscription, $5 Trin 
size, 94x12. Type page, 8%x10%. Pub- 
lished Monday. Forms close 2 weeks 


preceding Agency discounts, 15-0 Cir 


ation 1,952 Rates, regular week 
rimes 1 Page % Page 4 Page 

l $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.01 

1 100.00 60.00 37.50 
"6 87.50 50.00 30.00 
»2 75.00 15.00 29.00 
Standard color, $60; bleed, $20 


Knitted Outerwear Times, 386 Fourt! 
Ave., New York 16. Published by Nationa 
Knitted Outerwear Assn. Est. 1933. Sub 
scription, $4. Type page, 8x10. Publishe 


Saturday Forms close Tuesday Agene 
discounts lo-2 Circulation (Sworn) 
2.032. Rates 90-100 nches $3: over 5f 
inches, $2.25: over 1,000 inches, $2 


Knitting Mill News, 34 S. 7th St., Phila 
delphia 6. Published by Knitting Mil 
News, Inc. Est. 1923. Subscription, $: 


Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 5%x8% 

Published 25th. Forms close 20tr 

Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulatio 

(Sworn), 1,797. Kates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 26.00 
6 60.00 37.50 19.00 
12 45.00 28.00 16.00 








Knitter, 218 W. Morehead St., Charlott 
1, N. C. Published by Clark Pub. C« 
Est. 1937. Controlled. Trim size, 8% 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 10t! 
Forms close 25th. N.I.A.A. statement o! 
request. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates- 


Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 
6 80.00 42.50 25.00 
12 65.00 35.00 20.00 


Standard color, $20; bieed, 10%. 
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Tires and Rubber 





Tire production in the United States 
in 1947 set a new high for the second 
consecutive year, approximating 78 mil- 
lion ear tires and 1.7 million truck and 
bus tires. Pre-war figures were 50.4 
million ear and 8.2 million heavier tires. 
The industry consumed 1,100,000 long 
tons of rubber, also a new high. 

It is estimated that the number of 
accessory, tire and battery dealers has 
increased about 10% over 1939, when 
it was 18,525. 

Counts of filling stations indicate a 
decline in number, though this may be 
because sO many other types of auto- 
motive establishments now sell gaso- 
line, tires and accessories. 

The Department of Commerce esti- 
mated 1947 retail sales of the automo- 
tive group at $11,855 million, more 
than double the 1939 figure, and of 
filling stations at $5,193 million, a 
gain of 84%. 

The National Association of Inde- 
pendent Tire Dealers estimated that 
nearly half its members are planning 
physical improvements this year, and 
that total spending by all tire outlets 
during the year may exceed $1,397,- 
071,772. 

This first of three industry surveys 
by the association reveals that the 
largest investments, dollarwise, will be 
by service station operators, with auto- 
mobile dealers not far behind. 

NAITD sees a continued trend to- 
ward additional lines of merchandise 
and services, with 7,160 tire dealers 
adding automotive services, electrical 
appliances, petroleum products and 
sporting goods. It estimates that 57,069 
service station operators and 9,494 
auto dealers will make similar addi- 


tions. 


Foreign Trade 


Total foreign trade of the United 
States in rubber, allied gums, and man- 
ifactures was at a record level in 1947. 
Imports for consumption amounted to 
$326,000,000—a figure exceeded only 
during the rubber stock piling year of 
i941 and in the 1925-27 period of high 

bber prices. 

Exports of domestic merchandise 

nounted to $211,000,000, surpassing 

record war year of 1944 when the 

5,000,000 total was swollen with 

l-lease shipments and when 45% of 

total consisted of chemical rubber. 

ports of foreign merchandise were 

the unexceptional level of $3,000,- 

The total of the import-export fig- 

. $540,000,000, was the highest on 
rd. 

nports of natural rubber in 1947 

' officially reported at 711,513 long 

a figure exceeded only in 1940 

3,624 tons) and 1941 (1,029,176 

t )}; the 1947 figure included some 

Ss. oments which actually arrived be- 

i the end of 1946. The value of the 


1947 rubber imports, which included 
17,674 tons of latex valued at $9,820,- 
080 and 2,884 tons of guayule valued 
at $1,492,825, was $318,232,361, mak- 
ing rubber fourth in value—after coffee, 
sugar, and newsprint—of all commod- 
ities imported into the United States 
during the year. 

The $211,204,000 value of United 
States domestic exports of rubber and 
manufactures in 1947 not only exceeded 
the previous peacetime high of $181,- 
392,000 established in 1946, but also 
the previous all-time high of $185,111,- 
000 set in the war year 1944. In 1947, 
moreover, exports of chemical rubber 
amounted to only $6,194,000, compared 
with $33,086,000 in 1946 and $84,290,- 
000 in 1944, 


Processes 


Conversion of crude rubber into the 
numerous commercial products which 
are widely used both in industry and 
by the public at large is a series of 
intricate processes, requiring a high 
degree of skill in spite of mechanical 
advancements. 

Before rubber is mixed, it is masti- 
cated or plasticized on two-roll mills, 


in internal mixers or in extrusion-type 
machines. Softening is caused by oxida- 
tion, which is achieved in several differ- 
ent ways. 

The rubber is then mixed, calendered, 
tubed and cured and vulcanized. There 
are a dozen different processes for 
curing alone, the one selected depend- 
ing on the ultimate use of the product. 


Census Figures 


The 1939 Census of Manufacturers 
reported 595 establishments engaged 
in rubber manufacture. They employed 
120,740 wage earners, who were paid 
$161,410,000. Cost of materials was 
$496,174,000, and value added by man- 
ufacture, $406,155,000. 

Rubber products made in the United 
States in 1939 had a wholesale value 
of $902,329,000, rubber tires and tubes 
accounting for the major share, $580,- 
929,000. There were 53 manufacturers 
of tires. 

Rubber boots and shoes were pro- 
duced by 13 manufacturers, whose out- 
put was worth $49,981,000, and 519 es- 
tablishments were engaged in the man- 
ufacture of other rubber products 
valued at $264,525,000. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 


Chemical Engineering Catalog. 
(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) 





India Rubber World, 386 4th Ave., New 


York 16. Published by Bill Bros. Pub. 
Corp. Est. 1889. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 
3,473; (gross), 4,101. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $165.00 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 
6 150.00 83.00 50.00 
12 138.00 78.00 45.00 


Standard red, $40; bleed, $25. 





Rubber Age, 250 W. 57th St., New York 
19. Published by Palmerton Pub. Co., Inc. 


Est. 1917. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th. Forms close 3rd. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 3,334; 
(gross), 3,717. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $160.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 
6 135.00 75.00 45.00 
12 120.00 70.00 40.00 


Standard red, $40; bleed, 20%. 





Rubber Red Book (directory of the Rub- 
ber Industry), 250 W. 57th St. New 
York 19, N. Y. Published by Palmerton 
Pub. Co, Est. 1937. Subscription, $5, cloth. 
Free to every rubber mfr. and leading 
technologists. Trim size, 6x9. Type size, 
4%x7%. Published biennially. Next issue 
July, 1949. Forms close April 1, 1949. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation (Sworn), 2,781. tates—l 
page, $130; 4 pages, $115; % page, $70; 
% page, $40. 

Standard, red, $50; bleed, 20%. 





Tire, Battery & Accessory News, form- 
erly Tire Rebuilders News, 381 4th Ave., 
New York 16. Published by Douglas W. 
Clephane. Est. 1938. Subscription, $3. 


I’ OUSTRIAL MARKETING, September 15, 1948 


Pub- 
Agency 


Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 7x10. 
lished 20th. Forms close 65th. 
discounts, 15-0. 


Circulation, 7,241; (gross), 10,752. Tire 
recapping and vulcanizing shops, deal- 
ers, etc., 5,664; mfrs., 386; others, 1,128. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $160.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 
6 $150.00 80.00 45.00 
12 130.00 70.00 40.00 


Standard red, $45; bleed, 10%. 


{Ca Gay 


Tire Review, 31 N. Summit St., Akron 8, 
oO. Published by Babcox Publications, 
Inc. Est. 1901. Trim size, 8x1l. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 20th. Fofms close 
lst. Agency discounts, 10-2. 


Circulation, Mar., 1948., 14,514; (gross), 
15,200. Retailers with tire depts., super 
service stations, etc. 12,947; oil market- 





ers, 1,329; others, 1,069. tates 

Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 275.00 $150.00 $ 90.00 
6 250.00 135.00 85.00 
12 225.00 125.00 80.00 


Standard red, $70; bleed, $30. 


CCA Quy 


Tires Service Station, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16. Published by Bill Bros. 
Pub. Co. Est. 1919. Trim size, 8x11. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


1947, 14,243; (gross), 





Circulation, Nov., 


15,740, Independent service’ stations, 

13,922; others, 291. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $260.00 $140.00 $ 85.00 
6 230.00 125.00 80.00 

12 210.00 115.00 70.00 


Standard color (red), $65; bleed, $25. 
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Tobacco 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, September 15, 1943 





Tax-paid withdrawal of cigarets in 
1947 was 336 billion units, compared 
with 320 billion in 1946, Exports of 24 
billion were about the same as in 1946. 

Lucky Strike is believed to be the 
leading cigaret producer, followed by 
Camel. 

Cigar production in 1947 was 5.6 
billion, of which 88° was priced be- 
tween 5 and 15 cents. Higher costs are 
cutting production of the lowest priced 
cigars. 

The 1939 Census of 
gave these figures on 


Manufactures 
the tobacco 


industry: 

Value of 
No. of Products 
Est. $(000) 
Cigarettes ....ceceecceeeces 35 1,037,748 
GOMER ccccccecccccsccccses: 598 160,754 

Chewing and smoking to- 
seueenaire 132 123,687 


bacco and snuff 


The number of cigarets produced in 
1939 was 180,575 million, a gain of 
6.3 per cent over 1937. The value, 
including internal revenue tax, was 
$940,741,000, a gain of 6.0 per cent. 
Cigaret manufacturers also produced 
cigars and smoking and chewing 
tobacco valued at $96,647,000, and 
other products worth $359,000. The 
number of manufacturers was 34, un- 
changed from 1937. 


Production of cigars was 5,223 mil- 
lion, a decline of 2.3 per cent from 
1937. The cigar industry proper ac- 
counted for 5,166 million, valued at 
$159,093,000. There were 598 manu- 
facturers, compared with 693 in 1937. 


There were 132 manufacturers of 
chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff, 
compared with 125 in 1987. They pro- 
duced 192,227,000 pounds of smoking 
tobacco, valued at $128,638,000; 13,654,- 
000 pounds of fine-cut chewing and 
smoking, $9,290,000; 41,437,000 pounds 
of scrap chewing, $20,043,000; 6,602,- 
000 pounds of twist chewing, $4,090,- 
000; 51,034,000 pounds of plug chew- 
ing, $27,660,000; 37,947,000 pounds of 
snuff, $28,176,000. Snuff was the only 
classification showing an increase over 
1937. The gain was 2.2 per cent in 
pounds, but value declined 3.5 per cent. 


The value of pipes and cigaret 
holders produced in 1939 was $7,508,000, 
a loss of 1.8 per cent from 1937. Pipe 
production was valued at $7,179,000, 
with briars accounting for 89.5 per 
cent; corncob, 4.9 per cent; others, 5.6 


per cent. There were 32 manufac- 
turers. 
Distribution 


The 1939 Census of Business re- 
Ported 18,504 cigar stores and stands 
with sales of $207,781,000, gains of 
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20.1 and 13.6 per cent, respectively. In 
view of the almost universal distribu- 
tion of tobacco products, however, this 
hardly does justice to the situation. The 
census found that cigars, cigarets and 
tobacco accounted for 16.1 per cent of 


sales of drug stores with volume of 
$20,000 and up and 13.8 per cent of 
those under $20,000. This would add 
another $244,000,000 to the tobacco 
score. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements. 


light face. 


Cigar and Tobacco Journal, 801 Palace 
Bidg., Minneapolis 1. Published by Sam 
Margulies. Esta. 1895. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 8x1l. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 





lished ist. Forms close 25th. Agency 

discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 $ 30.00 
6 52.50 35.00 5.00 
12 45.00 30.00 20 .00 

Sefeun Sundries, 80 Wall St., New ‘York. 


Est. 1947. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. 
Forms close ist. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation (Sworn), 7,250. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 95.00 $ 65.00 
6 135.00 85.00 57.00 
12 120.00 75.00 50.00 
Standard red, $50; bleed, 10%. 


Retail Tobacconist, 1860 Broadway, New 
York 23. Published by Retail Tobacco- 
nist Printing & Pub. Co. Est. 1910. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 104%x13%. Type 
page, 9x12. Published every other 
Thursday. Forms close Thursday preced- 





ing. Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $155.00 $ 95.00 $ 57.50 
6 140.00 80.00 52.50 
13 130.00 75.00 50.00 
26 120.00 70.00 45.00 





Southern Tobacco Journal, 118 W. 3rd 
St., Winston-Salem 1, N. C. Published by 


Jackson Pub. Co. Est. 1886. Subscrip- 

tion, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 

7x10. Published 20th. Forms close Ist. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page %4 Page 
1 $ 95.00 $ 48.00 $ 25.00 
6 75.00 38.00 20.00 
12 60.00 32.00 17.00 


Color rates on-request. 





Tobacco, 15 W. 47th St., New York 19. 
Published by Lockwood Trade Journal 








Co. Est. 1886. Subscription, $3. Trim 

size, 10%x13%. Type page, 9x12;;. Pub- 

lished Thursday. forms close Monday. 

Agency discounts, 10-0. Circulation, 

3,479. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 
13 88.00 50.00 27. 50 
9 26 79.00 44.00 25.00 
5 71.50 39.50 22.00 

Sti: andard color, $50; bleed, 15% 

Tobacco and Candy Retailer, The, 3134 


Columbus 2, Ohio. Published 
and Candy Retailer Pub. Co. 
Subscription. $2. Type page, 
Published 15th. Forms close 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
Flat, 20c per line. 
A Confectionery 
Guide, 50 Court St., Brooklyn Pub- 
lished by Sam Katz Est. 1931. Type 
page, 9x12. Published 30th. Forms close 
20th Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 4,618 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 
6 160.00 80.00 45.00 
12 150.00 75.00 42.50 


N. High St., 
by Tobacco 
Est. 1934 
1014x16% 
12th. Agwency 
5,453. Rates 





Tobacco 





Retailers’ 


The, 1860 Broadway, 
Published by Tobacco 
Est. 1925. Sub- 
9x12. Pub- 


Tobacco Jobber, 
New York 23. 
Business Papers, Inc. 
scription, $2. Type page, 


lished monthly. Forms close 25th pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $120.00 $ 75.00 45.00 
6 100.00 60.00 35.00 
12 90.00 55.00 30.00 


Standard red, $50. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1947.) 


Tobacco Leaf, 80 Wall St., New York 5 
Published by Tobacco Leaf Pub. Co. Est 
Trim size, 10%x 





1865. Subscription, $5. J 
13%. Type page, 9x12. Published Sat- 
urday. orms close Monday. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Swern), 
4,250. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $145.00 $ 95.00 $ 60.00 
13 120.00 78.00 48.00 
26 110.00 70.00 42.00 
52 100.00 60.00 35.00 
Tobacco Record, 107 W. 43rd St., New 
York 18. Published by Tobacco Record 
Pub. Co. Est. 1910. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 1044x13%. Type page, 94x12. Pub- 
lished monthly. Forms close 20th, Agenc) 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Sworn), 

5,000. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 45.00 
13 143.00 80.00 42.00 
26 135.00 76.00 40.00 

Standard color, $40; bleed, 15%. 








Tobacco World, 1228 Cherry St., Phil- 
adelphia 7. Published by Tobacco *World 


Corp. Est. 1881. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 9%x12%. Type page, 8x10%. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close ist. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 14 Page 4 Page 
$145.00 $ 95.00 $ 55.00 

6 110.00 65.00 40.00 
12 95.00 55.00 20.00 





United States Tobacco Journal, 99 Hud- 
son St., New York 13. Published by Elli- 
son Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1874. Subscription, 
$5. Type page, 9%x12. Published Satur- 





day. Forms close Monday. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. — 

Times 1 Page » Page % Page 

$167.00 4b 00 $ 63.0/ 

13 153.00 97.00 59.00 
26 140.00 87.00 53.0 
52 116.00 72.00 40.00 
Standard color, $50; bleed, 15%. 

Western Tobacconist, 251 Kearny St., San 

Francisco §8. Published by Claude M. 


1910. Subscription, $2. Type 
Published ist. Forms 
Agency discounts, 


Chaplin. Est. 
page, 9%x12. 
close 20th preceding. 


15-2. Circulation, 2,249. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Pare % Pace 
1 $110.00 $ 70.00 $ 50.0 
6 100.00 60.00 40.00 

12 90.00 50.00 30.0! 


Standard red, vellow, orange, brown, 


blue, $35; bleed, $15. 


Western Tobacco Journal, 534 Sycam: 
St., Cincinnati 2, O. Published by Wes 
ern Printing Co. Est. 1874. Subscripti: 
$2. Type page, 9x13. Published Tuesd: 
Forms close Monday ak egy: Age! 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 1,561. Rates 
a page, $75; % page, $37.50. % pas 


25. 
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Canadian Cigar and Tobacco Journal. 73 


Richmond St., W., Toronto 1. Published 
by Consolidated Press, Ltd. Est. A. 4. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8% 4 
Type page, 7x10. Published 3rd. for: s 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2 . Cire 
culation (Swern), — Rates— 
Times 1 Page » Page % Pase 
1 $ 70.00 40.00 $ 25.( 
6 60.00 32.50 17.5 
12 50.00 30.00 16. 


Standard color, $27.50; bleed, 15% 
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Transit Industry 


(See also Automotive Industry: Railroads) 
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The American Transit Association 
reported that 1947 was a year of con- 
flicting experiences for the transit in- 
dustry. While industry wide levels of 
traffice and revenues held up well on 
the average, postwar adjustments pro- 
duced a wide range in trends reported 
by individual properties. In some of the 
smaller cities where warborn industries 
converted to peacetime production, tran- 
sit traffic continued to increase. For 
the industry as a whole the peak in 
traffic was reached in 1946. However, on 
osme properties the highest levels of 
traffic were obtained in 1945. 


The competition factor in the mass 
transportation field, as represented by 
the passenger automobile, has returned 
to almost full force and this undoubted- 
ly accounts, in substantial measure, for 
losses of traffic by some local transit 
companies during 1947 in areas where 
industrial employment was still reach- 
ing new highs. The traffic carried by 
practically every transit company in 
1947 was still greatly in excess of its 
1941 level, the last prewar year of un- 
restricted automobile competition. 


Wage and material costs continued 
to mount rapidly in 1947. The diminish- 
ing margin between revenues and ex- 
penses which started in 1945 continued 
through 1946 and 1947 and seriously 
threatened the economic well being of 
many companies and left them no al- 
ternative but to seek relief through in- 
creased fares. 


This trend of fare increases which 
began as a trickle late in 1945 increased 
in volume so that by the end of 1947 
one out of every two cities in the U. S. 
over 100,000 population had experienced 
a fare increase and in cities of less than 
100,000 the ratio was one in three. These 
higher fares in many instances came so 
late in 1947 that their full effect is not 
eflected in the industry’s record. 


Numerous other fare increases that 
were pending or under consideration as 
the year 1947 closed foreshadowed sub- 

intially higher revenues in 1948. 


The volume of business as measured 
operating revenues turned down 
gehtly from the high point reached in 
i6. However, operating expenses, in- 
iding depreciation, continued their 
pid advance upward reaching a new 
k of $1,239,000,000 and for the 
irth successive year net operating 
enue declined. 


‘he decrease in operating revenues 
ween 1946 and 1947 was $6 million, 
45°. Operating expense increased 
) million or 9.68%, resulting in net 
‘nue falling off 43.19% from $268 
on in 1946 to $152 million in 1947. 


reduction in taxes between 1946 
1947 produced a saving of $24 mil- 
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Number of Operating Companies........ 1,432 
Electric Railway Companies............+. 125 
Urban Surface Railway.............+++. 52 
Subway and Elevated Railway............ 5 
Interurban Railway .....cccccccscscccece 58 
BPP Tere rrr yee 59 
Railway and Motor Bus Combined........ 39 
Railway and Trolley Coach Combined..... 1 
Railway, Motor Bus & Trolley Coach 

CEE cvcnenceunedacnterchenvease 26 
Trolley Coach Companies..............s.+- 42 

Trolley Coach Exclusively.............. 2 

Trolley Coach and Motor Bus Combined. 13 
Motor Bus Companies (Total)............ 1,370 

Urban Moter Bis. cccccccccccccccces coe §6 TG 

Galrbam Bisbee BGG... ccccsccsccescoses 596 

Motor Bus Exclusively................. 1,292 
Miles of Route Operated 

Ns ge eee be snes Cee 

Surface Railway ............ eee, 

Subway and Hlevated.....cccccscccsecs 882 
MEE SEE ba4 cess v sees beneseunesaeews 1,440 
DY DEE ab hbnettesdaenticesretscnedene 41,668 

BOD ccccdncccccscdeseccccceseseeess 50,778 
Passenger Vehicles Owned............... 92,330 
CGNs DO Gane c ccc civcsavcisese 30,781 

Surface Railway Cars......ccccsccceces 21,607 

Subway and Elevated Cars.............. 9,174 
TO CED: -tidecahenaeheebhécaaunee 4,632 
0 ERE Sa ee 
a ee ee $4,077,300 
EE DEE cccescavadwnsucsvesen 3,330,000 

Pe DE oc is naawcend ches 1,279,100 

Subway and Elevated............... 2,050,900 
RED 6cs0cir00400e804deabaune 95,600 
7 EE eae pee oer 651,700 
Passenger Revenue (000).............. $1,310,700 
EE DN ccnctbietesceawawdnes'e 615,700 

PY CN oi 66 cucdue heb enetele 457,400 

Subway and Elevated.............. 158,300 


CS 6c co.cc bt ebddetenedimdoade 76,500 








PT BD caccandcadebataeneachabhweke 618,500 
Vehicle Miles Operated (000)..........2,342,400 
DEE, Uwat bond Goehehecuadatleetsacwe 1,301,600 
De ND cccncscsnncwiedeseee 839,300 
Subway and Elevated..........ccesces 462,300 
RE SHE Aoeans dates cunawhetaaeak 155,100 
RE BOE. Wend deehavakeudisees ecudeus's 1,885,700 
Revenue Passengers Carried (000,000)... .18,287 
ee BN \ccuetwesntareeesoebee en 8,589 
NII? TN a a 5,980 
wanway amd Biovated. ...cicccccccccecse 2,609 
I ac eben sdetcbinebbaeeesanas 1,073 
SE an as Dn 64 hehe eee ee kakeeaue 8,625 
Expenditures for Materials (000)....... $207,660 
DO ckcvdguvetbegeudiaad dudes aes 86,952 
PEARSE SEE AS, A ee eee 120,708 
NE Sie ws Wt oe & eee ai eae ae eae 14,900 
SE ‘Sanncnenssd000be0eecbnueusad 55,250 
kL Re ea Pee ae 3,950 
RS eee eee oe ey 3,408 
Electric Power (Purchased)........... 43,200 


lion. However, operating income de- 
clined 66.02% or $92 million. 

While traffic on surface railways in- 
creased during the war years 1941 to 
1944 the per cent of the total which 
that traffic represented continued to 
decline except in 1943. In 1939 surface 
railways accounted for 46.18% of the 
total. By 1942 the per cent had dropped 
to 39.68. In 1943 it increased to 41.50 
and then declined again to 41.26 in 
1944. By 1947 it had slipped to 36.55%, 
the lowest it had ever been. In contrast 
to this motor buses and trolley coaches 
increased their proportion of the total 
traffic with each succeeding year, the 
bus from 34.72% in 1940 to 46.52% in 
1947. 
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Capital Expenditures 


Capital expenditures in 1947 reached 
a new high greatly in excess of any pre- 
vious year. The backlog of orders for 
new equipment which had accumulated 
during the war and postwar years of 
restrictions and shortages was responsi- 
ble for these high peaks. Actual capi- 
tal expenditures in 1947 were close to 
the forecast made at the beginning of 
1947. The expanded and sustained pro- 
duction programs of equipment manu- 
facturers made it possible for them to 
fulfill most of the orders accepted for 
delivery in 1947. However, there was 
still a large unsatisfied demand for 
equipment as the year ended. 


Company forecasts of expenditures 
in 1948 make this obvious. While the 
amount of money budgeted for new 
vehicles in 1948 is less than in 1947, it 
is above the normal amount expended 
by transit companies in peacetime years, 
and undoubtedly reflects a further re- 
placement of worn-out equipment. Part 
of these higher capital expenditures is 
due to the increase in the unit cost of 
new transit vehicles which resulted 
from the increasing cost of manufac- 
ture and improvement in their design 
and quality. 

The moderate increases in the total 
cost of maintenance material and labor 
which have been experienced during the 
years 1946 and 1947 and the slight de- 
crease forecast for these expenditures 
in 1948 is directly attributable to the 
acquisition of a large number of new 
vehicles by transit companies which 
have made it possible for many com- 
panies to reduce maintenance costs to 
some extent. 

With the record delivery of 13,612 
new vehicles in 1947, 14.7% of all ve- 
hicles owned by transit companies were 
one year old or less as of the end of 
that year. If 1946 and 1947 deliveries 
are added together (20,762 vehicles), 
22.5% or nearly one out of every four 
vehicles was less than two years old as 
of that date. 


The progress of conversion from 
street railway to motor bus is the most 
striking feature of the record. Over a 
22-year period the number of surface 
street cars decreased from 62,857 to 
21,607, and the number of motor buses 
increased from 14,400 to 56,917, a 
shrinkage of 66% in the case of one 
and an expansion of 295% in the other. 
Trolley coaches did not get into the 
picture until 1928. They increased from 
8,909 to 11,205 in 1938, but the razing 
of the elevated lines in New York re- 
duced their number to 9,174 in 1947, 
only 265 more than in 1926. 

Although 13,612 new passenger ve- 
hicles were delivered in 1947 the total 
number of vehicles at the end of the 
year was only 2,002 more than at the 
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end of 1946. Much of the new equip- —_ 


mes Wo P rin fascusesamy pes Ao Total Transit Passengers in the United States by Types of Service—1922 to 1947 
cities where conversions were made to 
buses. There was a net decrease of 3,123 —_-—~ 



















































street cars after the delivery of 626 , . RAILWAY - 
new P.C.C. cars. New buses delivered — — ~- - Lyra ¥ — Sea? 
in 1947 numbered 12,029, but the net YEAR SURFACE | SUBWAYS TOTAL 
. . | | | 
increase In aaghter-y at the end of the (Millions) | (Millions) (Millions) (Millions) (Millions) (Millions) 
year was only 4,467. cme FS abicsiiieeed —|- |__| ——_— — ile 
A large proportion of all transit 1999. 13,389 | 1,942 15,331 wr: 404 15,735 
vehicles is concentrated in the larger 1923..| 13,569 2,081 . ° arr 661 | 16,311 
cities. This is particularly true of rail- 1924 13,105 9,207 | 15,312 ania’ 989 | 16,301 
way cars, of which 77.4%, including 1925. be yt a aan bi ae fe ueees oaap vane 
subway and elevated cars, are found in 1926. .| ' ' ‘ f seeeee f ' 
cities over 500,000 sanitation, Ta same bs one yi orate — 3 | eae | Hf 4. 
~ yr tied peer account for 45.8% 1999. 11.787 9571 14,358 | 4 2.629 | 16,985 
aaa SUE VERICIES. 1930..; 10,513 2,559 13,072 16 | 9,479 | ,967 
Trolley coaches are centered largely 1931 9,175 2,408 11,583 | 298 | 2313 | 13,994 
in cities between 250,000 and 500,000. 1932 7,648 2,204 9,852 | 37 | 2136 | 12,095 
Approximately 48% of all trolley coach- 1933. 7,074 2,133 9,207 | 45 | 2075 | 11,327 
es are found in this group, 2,232 out of 1934 7,394 2,206 , 9600 | 68 2,370 | 12,038 
4,632. 1935. 7,276 2,236 9,512 96 | 2,618 | 12,2296 
a oa ' 1936..| 7,501 2,323 9,824 | 143 | 3,179 13,146 
In cities less than 250,000 popula- 1937. 7161 9 307 9,468 | 289 | 3,489 | 13,246 
tion the motor bus is supreme. Thus in 1938 6545 2.936 8,781 | 389 | 3,475 12,645 
cities between 100,000 and 250,000 pop- 1939. 6,171 2 368 8,539 | 445 3,853 19,837 
ulation, 87.407 of all vehicles owned are 1940..| 5,943 9,382 8,325 534 4,239 | 13,098 - 
motor buses; in cities between 50,000 1941..| 6,081 2,421 8,502 | 652 | 4,931 | 14,085 i" 
and 100,000 population, 86.6%; and in 1942. | 7,290 2,566 9,856 899 | 7,245 | 18,000 ' 
‘ities ry 50.000. 91.3% » swer 1943..4 9,150 9,656 11,806 | 1,175 | 9,019 | 22,000 
cities under 50,000, 91.3%. The aver- 
age for the three groups is 88.3%. In 1944 9,516 2,621 DAS a 1,234 | 9,646 23,017 
css Nak’ dekaeiie - Paper Cor 1945. 9,496 2,698 12,194 1,244 9,886 23,254 
nee 2 on intercity ane suburban 1946 9,027 92.835 11,862 | 1,311 10,199 23,372 
- Ay. oe over 82.2% of 1947 8,09 2,756 10,852 1,356 10,332 22,540 
ve transit vehicles, 
Associations . 
: 3 . ‘ Circulation, 10,571; (gross), 11,832. Bus M Tr tation’s Directory, 222 W. 
American Transit Assn., 292 Madi- eperatese, 7 502: deals 7 te parts and nee Adame a. CGhissae 6, "Til. Published 
son Ave., New York 17. counertes $78; ,memusneterers, 1,366; by ty og! Pub. —, Est. _—— 
T s mublic service and gove ment, 290; con- Subscription, $10 'r size, 474.x8 ype 
ae. _—. +o ct or suiting ouainests. yeseareh, eB rs, ae. page. 1% x6 % Published Sept. Forms 
ors, ower ag., ashington, % « 373: others, 499 close Aug. 10 Agency discounts, 15-2 
National Assn. of Taxicab Owners Rates—1 page, $345; 4 pages, $290; 6 Circulation (Sworn), 2,450. tates—l 
Leader Bldg le . > pages, $275: 8 pages. $265; 12 pages, Page, $80; % page, $45; % page, $25. 
sCacdcer dg., Cleveland. Gales > pages, 9aes" - pages, $240. 
’ ? olor—Standard, red, blue, yellow, greer Taxicab Ind , 1240 Ontari St., 
Publications or orange, per page, $60; other colors, Cleveland 13. Published by Industrial 


, ; , , rates on request; bleed, 1 page, $40; pub. Co. Est. 1946. Trim size, 84x11. 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures spread, $60 each; add'l consecutive pages, Type page, 7x10. Published de A 








are printed in bold face; unsupported $20. close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
statements, light face. Unless otherwise For additional data see pages 8-9. Circulation, 4,291. Rates 
. . . " > 
stated, circulation figures shown are for aa — dese ne *BbS O0 fish 
the six-month period ending Dec. 31. re 6 210.00 140.00 100.00 
1947.] CCA 12 195.00 125.00 85.00 
Color, $50; bleed, 10%. 
Mass Transportation, 222 W. Adams 8St., 
A. T. A. News, 4415 N. California Ave Chicago 6. Published by Kenfield-Davis Taxicab Operator, 1737 Howard St., Chi- 
Chicago 2 Published by American Taxi Pub. Co. Est. 1906. Subscription, $2. Trim cago 26. Trim size, 5%4x7. Type page 
cab Assn Ine Est. 1945. Trim size size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 41x6. Published Ist. Forms close 20tl 
S'exll. Type page, 7x94. Published 15tl lished 15th. Forms close 6th. Agency Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, P. O 
KF rm close Ist Agency discounts, 15-2 discounts, 15-2. Statement, 5,095 Rates 
Circulation a lf Rates Circulation, 4,323; (gross), 5,475. Presi- Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Time - iz % Page 4 Page dents, vice-presidents, general managers, 1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 30.00 
$200.00 $115.00 $ 65.00 public utility and transit companies, 6 55.00 38.00 26.00 
: 257.00 102.50 2.50 2.011; supts. equipment and maintenance 12 50.00 35.00 25.0 
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- tion and operating, 343; publicity, assns., York 23. Published by Taxi Weekly, In 
safety and traffic depts., mfrs., 546; oth- Est. 1932. Subscription, $1. Type page, 
&@ @ ers, 709. Rates— 10144x15. Published every other Thursday) 
Times 1 Page Page P Forms close Monday. Agency discounts, 
Bus Transportation, 330 W. 42nd St., New 1 $260.00 Fiso-os $7600 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 5,414. Rates 
York 18. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub- 3 240.00 130.00 70.00 Times 1 Page 1 Inch 
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U. S. Government 





In Feb., 1948, the United States Gov- 
ernment had 1,992,236 civilian employ- 
es, compared with 3,183,235 in 1943 
and 968,572 in 1939. The executive 
branch accounted for 1,952,553 in 1948. 


Post Exchanges 


The Post Exchange and Ship’s Ser- 
vice Store reported that conversion to 
a peace basis has wrought profound 
changes in the marketing of products 
threugh post exchanges. In occupation 
zones. the post exchange is almost the 
sole supplier of the daily needs of food, 
clothing and general merchandise re- 
quired by the average American family. 


The Veterans Administration hospital 
system, to which 15 million ex-service 
men are eligible, will build 78 new 
units in the next three years. All will 
have exchange type stores. 

There are 65 Marine Corps post ex- 
changes, 700 naval stores and canteens 
both ashore and afloat and about 60 
Coast Guard service stores. More or 
less successful efforts have been made 
to establish post exchanges wherever 
there is an American Expeditionary 
Force. 

The armed forces had a personnel of 
1,409,000 in Feb., 1948. The Army had 
905,000; Navy, 402,000; Marine Corps, 
80,000, and the Coast Guard, 20,000. 


Publications 
{Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface: unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 
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Air Force Times, 1115 18th St. N. W.., 
Washington 6, D. C. Published by Army 
Times Pub. Co. Est. 1947. Subscription, 
$3 Type page, 10x14 2/7 Published 
Sat. Forms close Wed. Agency discounts 


15-2 


Circulation 19,286; (gross) 20.573. 
Rates—Agate line, $1.60; 2,500 lines 
$1 55: 5.000 lines, $1.50 
Armed Force, 1600 20th St., N.W., Wash- 


ington 9, D. C. Est. 1945. Subscription, 
$5. Type page, 9%x13%. Published Satur- 
day. Forms close Tuesday. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 20.337. Rates 

l page $500: 13 pages, 410; 26 pages, 
$370 52 pages, $330 

Army and Wavy Courier, Bedell Bldg., 
San Antonio, Tex. Est. 1925. Subscrip- 
tion, $2.50. Type page, 8%x10%. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 28th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Fiat rates—l1 page, $150; 
% page, $80; % page, $42.50. 


4 @ 


Army and Wavy Journal, 1711 





Connecti- 


cut Ave., Washington 9, D. C. Published 
by Army and Navy Journal, Inc. Est. 
1863. Trim size, 10%xl4. Type page, 
9%x12%. Published Saturday. Forms 
close Wednesday. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation 36,015; (gross), 36,263. U. S 
Army, 27,997; Navy, 1,877; others 3,592 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $520.00 $275.00 $150.00 
1: 420.00 225.00 125.00 
26 390.00 210.00 115.80 
4 350.00 190.00 105 00 
Color, $215; bleed, 15%. 


Army and Navy Register, 
N. W., Washington 4, D. C. 
Army and Navy Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1879. 
Subscription, $5. Type page, 9%x12% 
Published Saturday. Forms close Thurs- 
day noon Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 12,119; (gross), 12,251. U. S 


511 llth St., 
Published by 


Army, 4,340; u S. Navy, 5,602; others 
1,936. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page ys Page 
1 $878.00 $182.00 94.50 
13 297.00 148.50 74.25 
°6 270.00 135.00 67 50 
216.00 108.80 54.00 
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Army Times, 1115 18th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Published by Army 
‘Times Pub. Co.. Est. 1940. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 11%x15. Type page, 101%4x 
14 2/7. Published Sat. Forms close Wed. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 250,226; 


(gross), 261,145. 


Rates—Agate line, $1.60 ‘ 500 lines, $1.55; 
5,000 lines, $1.50. 
Marine Corps Gazette, Marine Corps 
Schools, Quantico, Va. Published by 
Marine Corps Assn. Est. 1916. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x1ll. Type page, 
7x10. Published 25th preceding. Forms 
close lst. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation (Swern), 12,323. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 
6 169.00 $2.50 46.25 
12 140.00 75.00 42.50 
Ordnance, Mills Bldg., Weaalasten 6, 
Da ¢€ Published by American Ordnance 
Assn. Est. 1919. Subscription, $4.50. Type 
page, 7x10. Published aw monthly, Jan. 1, 
Agency discounts y Circulation, 
39,500. Rates—l page, 250; % page, $150; 


% page, $100. 
Standard red, 40% 


Our Army and Our Air Force, 50 Beech- 
wood Rd., Summit, N. J. Published by 
Our Army, Inc. Est. 1928. Subscription, 
$4. Type page, 7x10 3/16. Published 20th 
preceding Forms close 30 days prec 


Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 
10,579; (gross), 40,804. Rates 
Times 1 Page 3 Page 1/3 Page 
l $250.00 $125.00 $ 70.00 
2995.00 112.50 65.00 
12 200.00 100.00 60.00 


Bleed, $50 


Our Navy, 1 Hanson Place, Brooklyn 17. 
Published by Our Navy, Inc. Est. 1897. 
Subscription, $5. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished lst and 15th. Forms close 45 days 


prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 30,063; (gross), 34,001. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$2300.00 $165.00 $ 90.00 

12 270.00 145.00 80.00 

24 255.00 135.00 75.00 


Post Exchange & Ships Service 
292 Madison Ave., New York 17. Est 
1941. Controlled. Type page, 
lished 15th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,095. Rates 


1 % 1/3 1/6 
Times Page Page Page Page 
1 $200.00 $120" 00 $87.00 $54.00 
6 180.00 107.00 79.00 48.00 
12 160.00 90.00 71.00 42.00 





Quartermaster Review, 1026 17th St., N 
W., Washington 6. D. C. Published by 
Quartermaster Assoc. Est. 1921. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 7%x10%. Type page 
7x10. Published bi-monthly, Jan. 31 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 10,500. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $225.00 $145.00 $105.00 
6 200.00 125.00 90.00 





Sales, Army-Navy Surplus, 425 W. 25th 
St., New York 1. Published by Surplus 
Sales Publishing Co. Est. 1941. Subscrip- 
tion, $15. Type page, 9%x12%. Published 
Monday. Forms close 10 days preceding 





Agency discounts, 10-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
] $247.00 $135.00 $ 75.00 
13 232.00 125.00 70.00 
26 221.00 119.00 66.00 
52 210.00 113.00 62.00 
Uv. S. Coast Guard Magazine, 3 Church 
Circle, Annapolis, Md. Published by Cap- 


ital-Gazette Press, Inc. Est. 1927. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 
7x10. Published 25th prec. Forms close 
ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 


17,388. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $106.00 $ 60.00 
6 190.00 100.00 57.00 
12 180.00 95.00 54.00 





Uv. S. Government Advertiser, 511 1lith St., 
N. W., Washington 4, D. C. Est. 1882. 
Subscription, $20. Type page, 9%4x12 

Published Thursday. Forms close tow 


day. Agency discounts, none. Circulation, 

5,000. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 250.00 $125.00 $ 62.50 
13 224.00 112.00 56.00 
26 200.00 100.00 50.00 
52 150.00 75.00 37.50 





Uv. S. Naval Institute Proceedings, 2000 
Connecticut Ave., Washington 8, D. C. 


Est. 1873. Subscription, $4. Type page, 
5%x8-5/16. Published ist. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 13-2. Circula- 
tion, 18,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $190.00 $110.00 $ 65.00 
160.00 90.00 55.0 


12 
Bleed, 25%. 


58th St., New 


U. 8S. Navy Magazine, 68 W. 


York 19. Published by Roy Jackson, I 
Est. 1911 Subscription, $2 Trim si 
8% x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 1 


Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15 


Circulation, 25,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $240.00 $132.00 $ 75. 
6 216.00 119.00 68 
192.00 106.00 60 


12 
Standard red, $80; bleed, $15. 


Vet-Times, 1115 18th St. N. W., Washin«- 
ton 6, D. C. Published by Army Times 
Pub. Co Est. 1948. Subscription, $2.00 
Type page, 10%4x14 2/7. Published ° 
weekly, Sat. Forms close Wed. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates—Agate line, $1.'°; 
2,500 lines, $1.55; 5,000 lines, $1.50. 
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_ How to Get the Most Out of the 
Market Data Number 


\ 


HE Market Data Number of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is in- 
tended to supply information of two general types — facts about 


markets and facts about media. 


Basic information covering all industrial and trade fields has 
been obtained from hundreds of original sources. INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING does not do original research, but aims to credit those 


who are compiling statistical data and other marketing data. 


The general picture of trades and industries supplied through The 
Market Data Number furnishes a good starting-point for any research 
job. The specific study of the marketing of an individual product may 
proceed much more advantageously after the outline of the field as a 


whole has been noted. 


The classification of business papers by markets is one of the 
most useful features of this issue. The classifications have been 
made carefully, and indicate to advertisers and merchandisers the 
specific media through which given markets may be covered to best 


advantage. 


Where publications cover more than one specific field, cross- 


references are used to indicate additional coverage. 





; Users of this volume are invited to write to us for further 


information on any subject covered in its pages. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11 . . . 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 
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Welding 


(See also Metal Producing and Working Industries: Marine, Shipbuilding) 


After a decline in 1946, welding is 
again climbing to new heights. From a 
dollar standpoint, 1947 sales for the 


welding industry were on a par with 
those of 1942 and 2% times as great 
as those of 1940. A total of $306,974,- 
378 was spent for welding supplies in 
1947. From all indications even a 
greater amount will be spent on weld- 
ing equipment in 1948. 

The slowness of reconversion because 
of strikes and production delays tended 
to curtail the need for and the produc- 
tion of welding equipment in 1947. 
Never in history has there been such a 
demand for consumer goods and so little 
desire on the part of the worker to 
produce them. Strikes in the coal indus- 
try materially reduced steel production 
which was reflected in lower produc- 
tion of welding equipment and its use in 
industry. 

Welding electrode production for the 
first three months of 1948 indicates that 
the industry is approaching an annual 
rate of 400,000,000 pounds per year. At 
this figure electrode production is 
slightly greater than that of 1941 and 
nearly twice that of 1940. Such a total 
would indicate a 10% growth over 1947 
production of slightly over 360,000,000 
pounds and 20% increase over 1946 
electrode production. With a favorable 
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gain in electrode production it is evi- 
dent that industry is beginning to work 
its way out of the shortages that have 
developed in so many vital material 
lines. Whether this trend will continue 
upward is dependent to a large extent 
on the effect of the European Aid Pro- 
gram and its impact upon the metal- 
working industry. 

Unless a program of material alloca- 
tion develops as a result of our aid it 


is unlikely that the welding market 
will be affected adversely. Those who 
are familiar with welding are well 


aware that it offers the most important 
means of conserving material, even un- 
der an allocation program. 

Production welding and repair weld- 
ing are the primary outlets for the 
products of the welding market. The 
number of shops now using welding for 
production purposes has increased ma- 
terially as a result of wartime welding 
applications. Through the use of weld- 
ing these manufacturers have found 
that they are able to build a stronger, 
more durable product, which is lighter 
in weight, requires less time to produce 
and may be made at a lower cost. These 
welding advantages are extremely im- 
portant factors in these days of increas- 
ing material and labor costs. They will 





become even more important as com- 
petition increases. 

Wartime knowledge, coupled with the 
customers’ inability to obtain replace- 
ment parts has led to an increasing use 
of welding in the repair field. Forced 
to turn to welding as a means of repair, 
these users of welded parts have found 
that the repaired part is equal or supe- 
rior in quality to the original. 

Both fields for the uses of welding 
have increased. Though the largest vol- 
ume of welding is done in production 
shops, the largest number of establish- 
ments employing weldors is the repair 
field. 

The ratio of welding electrode sales 
to field production has _ increased 
steadily. Arc welding electrode pro- 
duction has risen from .6 pounds of elec- 
trodes per ton of steel in 1931 to 4.2 
pounds per ton in 1947. This represents 
an increase of over 700% in the last 
16 years. This, of course, is consider- 
ably below the wartime peak of 19438 
when production of electrodes reached 
the unprecedented height of 12.2 pounds 
per ton of steel ingot. 

A better gauge than comparing weld 
ing electrode production to steel ingot 
production is attained by comparing 
electrode production to the production 
of shapes, plates and sheets. While in 
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Welding has become the most widely used 
method of joining metals in industrial pro- 
duction and maintenance. Peacetime indus- 
trial activity is reflecting the methods and 

hniques gained by many fabricators and 
producers of steel products during the war. 
To contend with drastic wartime material 
shortages, countless manufacturers turned to 
welding to prevent wastage. Experience then 
showed them that welding produced a 
tronger, lighter product using less material 
than any other fabricating method 

In these times of high labor and material 
cost with low production, manufacturers find 
that their products, improved in quality by 
welding, are costing them substantially less 
With use of welding come conservation of 

rial, faster, more efficient production, 
ess labor — all contributing to a lower pro 
jluction cost. Few manufacturers have re 
led their production lines to use other 
fabrication processes 

Maintenance and repair welding have 
always been used extensively in all industry 
where ferrous materials have been used in 
production processes. The production exper 
lence of recent years has shown a great many 
more manufacturers and fabricators the value 
f incorporating more welding methods into 

naintenance departments. It has proved 
st satisfactory means of repairing 
nachines made of ferrous materials 

The sales volume of the welding industry 

again on the upturn. Despite continued 

rtages in the field of basic materials, the 
iemand for welding equipment, supplies and 
gases increased in 1947 to bring the total 
for the industry to $306,974,378. (See 
chart) The tremendous strides in technical 
know-how and application of welding in in- 
lustry over the years are a strong indication 
unlimited expansion that lies ahead 
of the important production applica 
welding equipment and supplies in 

lustry are: structural welding, machinery 
construction, pressure vessels, boilers and 
‘Orage tanks, transportation equipment 
Ships, aircraft, railroads and automobiles, 
pipelines, mining and oil well equipment, 
fabricated metal products. 

THE CONTRACT WELDING SHOP is 
an independent job shop which serves local 
industry's production and maintenance weld- 
ing requirements. Varying in the size and 
‘ype of products welded, the contract job 
‘hop replaces the welding department in 
some small and medium-sized manufacturing 
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establishments which do not maintain their 
own 

THE WELDING DISTRIBUTOR is a 
local, independent organization selling weld- 
ing apparatus, equipment and supplies. The 
well-organized distributor has capable weld- 
ing engineers as sales representatives. Inven- 
tories will vary with the requirements of 
the industries served 

The Directory of Welding Distributors, 
published by THE WELDING ENGINEER, 
is a periodically revised list of the nation’s 
major distributors of welding apparatus, 
equipment and supplies. In book form, the 
list classifies the distributors by geographical 
location and includes information on terri- 
tory covered, personnel, number of salesmen, 
approximate inventory, and lines handled 
Manufacturers have found the directory an 
invaluable aid in setting up and maintaining 
active distributor support 
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Established in 1916 as the pioneer busi- 
ness and technical publication of the welding 
industry, THE WELDING ENGINEER is 
the oldest publication serving the field. Now 
in its 33rd year, it is the outstanding leader 
of the industry. THE WELDING ENGI- 
NEER presents its readers with a continuing 
flow of how-to-do-it information keeping 
pace with the swift and varied advancement 
characteristic of the welding industry. It 





serves key men responsible for the sale and 
use of production and maintenance welding 
equipment in industry . . . in contract weld- 
ing shops . . . in welding supply houses. 
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THE WELDING ENGINEER is the 
accepted publication of the welding indus- 
try approved by its readers who pay for 
their subscriptions 

During its 33 years of service, THE 
WELDING ENGINEER has sought out and 
held the interested readership of key men 
in and associated with all phases of the 
welding industry — engineers, metallurgists, 
mechanics, welding distributors, contract 
welders and countless others. Because its 
editorial content is based on the expressed 
interests and needs of its readers, THE 
WELDING ENGINEER offers top coverage 
of the field. It is the only ABC-ABP publica 
tion serving the welding industry. 
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THE WELDING ENGINEER editorial 
staff is the largest of any publication in the 
welding field and offers its readers a com 
prehensive, practical editorial service backed 
by years of experience in and with the weld 
ing field. Headed by a licensed professional 
engineer, this well-trained group supplies a 
ceaseless stream of authoritative material 
covering new techniques of production and 
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HOW THE WELDING DOLLAR 
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maintenance welding, new methods of deal 
iyout and production, as well as 
industry. Timely arti 
cles keyed ¢ pecihc ob requirements in 
the ver all phases of welding 

flame cutting, brazing, flame treating, metal 
more is applied to design, 
luction, inspection and 
maintenance. To the men who make, sel! and 
use welding equipment, THE WELDING 
ENGINEER is an indispensable aid in keep 
ing abreast of the progress of the industry 


ing with | 
the latest news of the 


industry < 


lizing and many 
construction, prox 


Special issues 

THE ANNUAL MID-JUNE PRODUCTS 
REFERENCE NUMBER (13th Issue) is the 
buyers’ guide’’ of the welding industry. Ie 
includes an alphabetical classification of all 


products used in welding processes with a 





‘ mpl list r the inufacturers of cac! 
i trade n » and name and address 
ecnon, Tl niy statistical review of the 
welding fustry ilso highlighted in thig 
issuc I \ in onvenient chart a ! 
table torn vers production figures in ga 
welding equipment oxygen, acetylene and 
welding i lectric welding equipment 
Cle | [ 1¢ ind ssor s resist 
in welding juipment ipparatus and 
ntrol plus | ing pla shape and 
neet prod } 
THE METAL SHOW NUMBER ts pub 

lished to coincide with the annual meeting 

f the American Welding Society and Metal 
Congress normally held in October. This 
issue iS extensively read in anticipation of 
the activities of one of the largest annual 
technical expositions in the world. Exhibitors 
at the Metal Show consider the Metal Show 


Number of ine stimable value 


in prese nting a 
of their new and improved products 


preview 
to attract customers co their displays. Non 
exhibitors make the most of this opportunity 
to place their products before those who 
irtend. It is their Metal Show exhibit in 
print. THE METAL SHOW NUMBER also 
includes a review of new products intro 


duced to the welding industry during the 


year 


Circulation 


THE WELDING ENGINEER is the only 
publication with paid circulation in the weld 
ing industry. Its net paid circulation in 
creased from 1941 to 12,718 in June, 
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THE WELDING ENGINEER 


AMERICA’S PIONEER 
WELDING PUBLICATION 
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ndustries where welding plays an important ll phases of welding are sold through TH 


fabrication, construction or main 
nance. Contract welding and job shops re 
and to welding equipment 


inufacturers and welding distributors and 


surt in tne 


CCI 52.80% 


their salesmen go 9.75% 

Quality ft circulatuon of THI WELDING 
ENGINEER is guaranteed by the extrem« 
ire exercised in screening subscriptions 
Over 12,500 key welding men, the buying 
power of the welding industry, read THI 
WELDING ENGINEER regularly. Each 
ssue reaches more than 55,000 men asso 


iated with welding operations, an average 
of almost 5 readers per copy. An independent 
readership survey made in 1945 among dis 


tributors of welding equipment and supplies 


showed THE WELDING ENGINEER to 
be a 3 to 1 favorite. Among the distributors 


questioned, 65.4 preferred THE WELDING 
ENGINEER to the competing magazines in 
the held 


Advertising 


Over 195 manufacturers of welding equip 
ment and supplies use THE WELDING 
ENGINEER regularly as a medium to con 
tact the men who sell and use their products 
More manufacturers use more advertising 
space in THE WELDING ENGINEER than 
in both competing publications combined 
More than 85 of these manufacturers use 
THE WELDING ENGINEER exclusively 
Although the present advertising volume is 
slightly under that of the peak war year, 




































1948 — an increase of 75%. During the same the average number of pages per issue is 
period, total distribution climbed 70%, fron 250% over 1939. (See Chart.) As the in- 
8211 to 13,962. (See Chart) Of the 12,718 dustry grows, so grows THE WELDING 
net paid subscriptions reported on the June ENGINEER. The outlook for both is ex- 
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WELDING ENGINEER. The adv« £ 
section is the market place of the welding 
industry. Among the products regular 


vertised are: abrasives, acetylene cylinder 
acetylene generators, alloys, aluminum w 
ing rods and electrodes, automatic 
atomic hydrogen arc welders, bending 
chines and rolls, brazing alloys, brazing ou 
hits electric and gas, bronze welding 1 
electrodes, cable, cable 
carbon (blocks, paste, electrodes), cast 
clamps, safety 
drying ovens, 


welding el 


connectors, 


rod, 





welding clothing 
compressors cI 
resistance welders, 


electrode holders, face shields, flanging 


ines, 


are 


chinery, fluxes, gas-saving devices, gogg 
grinding tools, grinding wheels, 
surfacing materials, helmets, hose, lens 
lighters, arc welding machines, mang 
nickel steel electrodes (also applicat 
and wedges), manifolds, materials for fi 
rication both ferrous and non-ferrous 
ting monel metal rods and 
trodes, preheating torches, presses (forn 
and bending), regulators for oxygen 
acetylene, resistance welding electrodes, 1 
pirators, stainless steel, stainless steel rf 
and electrodes, steel (sheets, channe 
angles, bars, structural plates, etc.), ther 
welding equipment and supplies, weldin 
torches, ventilating apparatus, welding tab 
and stands, stud welders, and x-ray equiJ 
ment 


torches, 
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got production is generally considered 
a gauge to industrial activity, welding 
is used primarily with the finished prod- 
ucts of the steel industry. For this rea- 
son it seems wiser to compare the pro- 
duction of welding electrodes with the 
production of finished steel products. 
Such a comparison indicates that elec- 
trode production has risen from 4.8 


pounds per ton of plates, shapes and 


sheets in 1932 to 12.6 pounds in 1947, 
an increase of nearly 300%. While this 
may not seem to be a tremendous growth 
over a 15-year period, it must be re- 
membered that the steel industry pro- 
duced the largest quantity of finished 
products in its history in 1947. 


In 1947 production of welding wire 
totalled 388,121,600 pounds. This in- 
cluded the production of all wire that 
went into welding— whether it was 
eventually used for gas, are or automa- 
tic welding applications. This repre- 
sents a 1,600% increase over 1932 
“welding wire production” and a 50% 
increase over 1940 production. During 
this period the production of steel ingots 
increased only 560%. 


In the are welding industry The 
Welding Engineer estimates that for 
1947 total sales were $74,166,436. These 
figures indicate that 38 cents out of 
every dollar spent in are welding went 
for are welding machines, 52 cents for 
electrodes and 10 cents for accessories. 
This follows the normal peacetime trend 
of the are welding industry in which 
more than 50% of the total expenditure 
for are welding supplies and equipment 
goes for electrodes. 


According to surveys by The Welding 
Engineer, sales in the gas welding in- 
dustry increased approximately 400% 
between 1939 and 1947. While the dol- 
lar volume of apparatus was approxi- 
mately the same in 1947 and 1946, there 
was a 60% increase in the value of gas 
welding supplies and a 75% increase in 
the dollar volume of welding gases sales. 
The expansion of welding gases is due 
to a series of price increases during 
1947 as well as a gain in the 
overall production of these items. 


25 c 


A total of 13% billion cubic feet of 
xygen was sold in 1947. Slightly over 
1%, billion cubic feet of acetylene was 
sold during the same period. Each of 
these figures in cludes only deliveries 
n eylinders, excluding those to indus- 
trial plates through pipelines or in the 
iquid phase and converted to the gase- 
tus phase on the customers’ premises. 
Nor does it include any of the low purity 
xygen (90%) which came into use in 
teel making early in 1947. There are 
everal installations which now call for 
the delivery of millions of cubic feet of 
w purity oxygen daily in open hearth 
roduction of steel. 

Sales of resistance welding equipment 


and accessories in 1947 were $26,843,- 
271. Had production facilities been 


available the total would have exceeded 
this figure by 25%. Even so, the volume 
of resistance welding equipment sold in 
1947 was 6% times that of 1939. Best 
of all, at least from the standpoint of 
the manufacturer, 1947 closed with a 
backlog of orders equal to the entire 
production of 1941. While resistance 
welding equipment sales represents the 
smallest part of the welding industry, 
its growth has been most rapid. The 
1948 business of this industry will un- 
doubtedly exceed 1947 levels. This is 
indicative of the widespread acceptance 
of resistance welding illustrated by 
many new applications in the metal 
working industry. 


In 1933 the metal working industry 
was willing to spend $1.35 for welding 
equipment for each ton of steel ingot 
produced. By 1947 this figure had 
grown to $3.61 a ton, an increase of 


271% %. Since steel production during 
the same period increased 330% there 
has béen an overall increase in welding 
of nearly 900% 


It is extremely difficult to determine 
the exact value of products produced by 
welding methods or just what effect 
welding has had upon America’s pro- 
duction might. It is practically impossi- 
ble to estimate the power bill which re- 
sults from the use of welding equip- 
ment, though authorities believe that it 
exceeds $25,000,000 a year. The pay- 
roll for the more than 300,000 employed 
at welding exceeds $850,000,000. It has 
been estimated that the total value of 
products produced by the use of welding 
exceeds $40,000,000,000. These products 
embrace a highly diversified field rang- 
ing from the smallest kitchen gadget 
to a mighty battleship or steel frame- 
work for a skyscraper. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 


light face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 


American Ironsmith, The, 64 W. Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago 1. Published by Nat'l 
Blacksmiths & Weldors Assn. Est. 1875. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8x11%. Type 
page, 6%x10. Published Ist. Forms 
close 18th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation (Sworn), 4,902. Rates— 
Times 1 $7080 Page % Page 
1 0 45.00 $ 30.00 
38.00 24.00 
12 H+ 00 32.00 19.00 


Color rates on request. 





CCA 
Industry and Welding, 1240 Ontario St., 
Cleveland 13, O. Published by Industrial 


Pub. Co. Est. 1931. Trim size, 5%x7%. 
Type page epee %. Published Ist. 
Forms c lose 19th 

Circulation, Jan., 1948, 31,085; (gross), 
32,687. Auto and aviation, 3,890; process 
industries, 3,051; utilities, 1,766; welding 
job shops, 4,809; mining, 2,892; metal, 
6,624; machinery, 1,639; others, 6,819 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $320.00 $190.00 $135.00 

6 300.00 175.00 120.00 
12 280.00 155.00 110.00 
Standard red, blue, yellow, orange, $60; 
bleed, 10%. 


For additional data see pages 16-17 








Weld, 850 Folsom St., San Francisco 7. 
Published by Victor Equipment Co. Est. 
1945. Trim size, 8%x11l. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 8,021 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $150. 00 $ 75.00 
6 235.00 137.50 68.75 
12 200 .00 at 17. 50 68.75 
Standard red or blue, $65; bleed, $35. 
Welding Encyclopedia, 330 West 42nd 


St.. New York 18. Published by The 
McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. Est. 1916. Price, 
$6.50 per copy. Trim size, 54%x8%. Type 
page, 5x8. Published biennially. Next 
issue, 1950. Agency discount, 0-2. Cir- 
culation (Swern), 20. . 

Rates—1 page, $265; 2 pages, $237.50; 
4 pages, $215; 8 pages, $165; 12 pages, 
$150; 16 pages, $130; % page, $165; % 
page, $100. Standard red, $75; bleed, 15%. 
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lishing Co. Est. 1916. Subscription, $5 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published lst. Forms close 7th. Belichin 


statement on request. Agency discounts, 
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dustrial ~ a ag 5,709; contract welding 
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mfrs., jobbers, 1,201: welding and tech- 
nical schools, libraries, students, 358; 
others, 279. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
2 $275.00 $200.00 $100.00 
6 235.00 166.67 91.67 
12 200.00 150.00 83.33 

Standard red, yellow, orange, blue or 

green, $65; bleed, $35 per color. 


For additional data see insert between pages 
520-21 


320-21. 





Welding Journal, The, 33 W. 39th 8t., 
New York 18. Published by American 
Welding Society. Est. 1922. Subscription, 
$5. Trim size, 8%4%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 8th. Forms close 10th. Agen- 





cy discounts 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 

9,400. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $185.00 $105.00 s 60.00 
- 9 00 85.00 55.00 
0.00 80.00 50.00 


po $65; iploed, 10% 
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Canadian Welder, Blacksmith and Re- 
pairman, 365 Bannatyne Ave., Winnipeg, 


Man, Published by Home Pub. Co. Lire 
1909. Controlled. Trim size, 8%x1l1l 
Type page, 7%x10. Publishe 20t 
Forms close 16th Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, March, 1948, 3,636; 
(gross), 3,795. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 42.00 $ 23.00 
6 65.00 39.00 21.00 
20.00 


12 60.00 36.00 
Standard red, $20; bleed, 15%. 
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The Bureau of Labor Statistics gave 
the following index figures for the 
wood-working industry in March, 1948, 
based on a 1939 average of 100: 

Employment Payrolls 


Lumber and timber 


basic products ..... 159.8 383.4 

Sawmill and 

logging camps ..... 167.9 401.1 

Planing and 

plywood mills ..... 170.1 402.5 
Furniture and finished 

lumber products ..138.3 326.9 

WUPMEOETO iccccvas 140.2 333.6 

Wooden boxes, other 

Cees GEE cvccecns 124.3 292.2 

Wood preserving ..124.4 292.2 

Wood, turned and 

NOE censsesvitervernieccans 133.7 307.3 

These indexes, while suggestive, 


hardly provide an accurate picture of 
the high level of activity in the wood- 
working field, which provides materials 
for virtually all American industry. 

The entire woodworking industry is 
concentrating on producing quality 
products in plants that are designed 
to keep pace with production tech- 
niques of other industries, according 
to Wood. The idea of close cooperation 
between all phases of the plant from 
management and research to produc- 
tion and sales is being increasingly 
emphasized. 

Plants are adapting new equipment 
to existing production lines or re- 
vamping the whole set-up, but buyers 
are buying on the basis of overall 
plant efficiency. 

Adhesives in the woodworking field 
have increased in efficiency since the 
arrival of synthetic resin adhesives. 
Expense still seems to be the big prob- 
lem in their overall acceptance. New 
adhesive developments are in_ test 
tubes and 1949 should see as much 
progress in adhesive products as there 
was in 1945-6. Fast setting, low-pres- 
sure glues are on the way. 

A study by Wood Working Digest in- 
dicated that $67 million is spent an- 
nually for new equipment. One of the 
urgent needs of the industry appears 
to be more safety equipment, as the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ported that injuries in wood-working 
plants during the first quarter of 1947 
were far above the average for in- 
dustry generally. The figure for all 
plants was 16.0 disabling injuries for 
every million employe-hours worked. 
In the wood-working field, the rate 
ranged from 25.6 for wood furniture to 
44.8 for wooden containers. 
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The Wood-Working Industries 


The Federal Reserve System's produc- 
tion index for lumber and products in 
March, 1948, was 40 per cent above the 
1935-39 average. The following 1939 fig- 
ures are from the Bureau of the Census: 

No. Value 


of of prod- 
estab- ucts in 
lish- thou- 


ments sands 


Furniture, including store and 


SG MD acinccscaacas 8,457 $1,267,724 
Motor vehicle bodies and 

parts and trailers ......... 1,053 4,039,930 
Shipbuilding, boats ......... 406 327,387 
PENNE scaccecesensnonqsenes 53 2,987 
Lumber and timber prod- 

WE acccusccansenensaeenees 11,520 1,122,058 
Turpentine and resin ....... 993 29,025 


Lasts and related products... 48 5,433 


Window and door screens 

and weather strip......... 162 15,224 
Wood turned and shaped and 

other wood goods not else- 

where classified ........... 886 69,186 


Baskets and rattan and wil- 
low ware, not including 


Tr ee 200 18,204 
Boxes, cigar wooden and part 

WEE. « apacenensedueseedses 59 6,330 
Boxes, wooden, other ....... 642 87,354 
COOPSTRRO cc cccccccccccsccces 350 38,261 


Billiard and pool tables, 

bowling alleys, and acces- 

GETS cnncesstcescesoeceases 23 5,547 
Mirror and picture frames.. 182 13,250 
Caskets, coffins, burial cases, 


and other mortician goods 6599 70,353 
Cork products ..cccccccccece 35 17,724 
DE acéacdtnasccevdesiews 28 25,577 
Wood preserving ........... 218 106,295 
BD ec dccteccsecscdccecees 34 3,421 
PERMGR ccccccecccccccescceses 35 20,493 
Toys, games and 0»pilay- 

ground equipment ........ 343 55,401 
RE GEER occcccesscstccs 154 335,321 
Ice refrigerators and _ ice 

DOMED cc cccccccceececccecece 10,123 


26,480 $7,692,608 








This was in spite of Wood Working 
Digest’s findings that safety equip- 
ment, including protective garments, 
gloves, fire extinguishers, safety mats 
and safety goggles, are already in 
general use. 

The accompanying table gives a list 
of materials and equipment which are 
constantly being purchased by wood- 
working plants. Wood Working Digest 
reported that trucks, conveyors, pack- 
ing and shipping raaterials and power 
and electrical equipment were in 
special demanjd in 1947. About $33 
million will be spent by wood-working 
plants for power and electrical equip- 
ment alone. 

The same authority gave these 
figures on trucks in use and wanted in 
the industry: 


No. No. 

Plants Plants 
Trucks in use using buying 
Lift trucks (electric) 1,056 867 
Lift trucks (hand) 3,067 1,325 
Trucks (general utility) 3,785 1,365 
Trucks (motor) 3,107 1,797 






Elevators (motor 


operated) 2,988 717 
Elevators (hand 
operated) 672 269 


The conveyor situation was sum- 
marized as follows: 


No. 
Plants 

Kind of No. Con- 
Conveyors plants veyors 
planning nowin 

to buy use 
Portable 867 1514 
Gravity 867 1852 
Rotary 149 339 
Others 837 560 
Total 2720 3,265 
These figures were given on abra- 


sives: 


No. plants 
Kind of Abrasive using 
Sandpaper 6,300 
Garnet Belts 5,719 
Grinding Wheels 4,017 
Sleevers 560 
Discs 1,004 
Diamond Wheels 572 
Misc. 1,008 


Abrasives have a wide variety of 
uses in the wood-working field. Of 
plants reporting, 6,437 said they use 
them on belts; 4,695, drums; 4,658, 
discs; 1,225, by hand. 


New Methods 


Foremost of the new methods of 
making wood of still greater use is 
that of impregnating it with a solution 
of methylolurea under rather low pres- 
sure, Wood Products said. This white, 
water soluble material produced from 
ammonia, carbon dioxide and methanol 
reacts with components of wood to 
form hard, water insoluble and unmelt- 
able resins within the piece being 
treated. Natural acids in the wood 
initiate the reaction and best speeds 
the conversion of the methylolurea into 
resins within the wood. 

Wood so treated becomes self-bond- 
ing, harder, stiffer and stronger; the 
tendency to warp, shrink and swell 
is eliminated; factors which have al- 
ways been obstacles to its use. 
Through impregnation the  lower- 
grade, brasher species of wood such 
as cottonwood, alder, poplar, ete., find 
ready utility because of the added 
strength factors given them. Poplar, 
for instance, becomes harder than hard 
maple. When wood is so treated i's 
compressive strength is greatly 
creased, giving it a dimensional stab 
ity comparable with that of mary 
metals. Thus it becomes more int 
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esting to the designing and engineer- 
ing professions. 


Now we can have wood which is not 
only more flexible and dimensionally 
stable, but that has new color and deco- 
rative possibilities as well, for it has 
been found that dye can be mixed with 
the impregnant imparting color into 
the cellular structure. Thus we have 
a finish not only on the surface, but 
entirely through the piece, a finish that 
will not fade, mar or chip off and one 
that complements rather than covers 
the inherent beauty of wood grain. 


This coloring of wood together with 
its new bonding and working qualities 
opens up vast new uses for the product 
both in solid and laminated form. For 
instance, laminated wood with its nat- 
ural insulating qualities may very log- 
ically be used for the manufacture of 
refrigerator cases for home or com- 
mercial use, and in any color of the 
spectrum. 


While the increased end-uses of this 
new wood product are well nigh in- 
finite, its more immediate and practical 
factors appeal to the manufacturer 
because of the dimensional stability 
which it has. Lighter, stronger yet 
smaller wood members may now be 
used in construction. It is these ad- 
vancements which make the future of 
wood exciting. 


Softwood Plywood 


Softwood plywood production in 
1947 was 1,700,446 M sq. ft., according 
to the Bureau of the Census. This was 


a gain of 18° over 1946. 


This expansion was due not only to 


increased activity of old mills but to 
establishment of new ones, 43 being 
in operation in 1947. 


there has 
the rela- 


During the past six years, 
been a considerable shift in 


tive importance of interior (moisture 
resistant) and exterior plywood. In 
1942, exterior plywood accounted for 
only 15° of the total production. With 
the exception of 1946, this proportion 
has increased each year so that in 
1947, exterior production was 35% of 
the total. 

The increased production of exte 


ior plywood has caused a marked shift 


in the quantity of the major types of 


adhesives used. Exterior plywood is 
bonded with phenolic resin glue. In 
terior (moisture resistant) is bonded 
principally with soy bean glue, but 
other glues, such as casein and urea 
resin, are also used in lesser quantities. 
Equipment 


The general equipment of the wood- 
working plant includes blower systems 
for collecting sawdust and shavings, 
which are conveyed to the boilers; ven- 
tilating and steam or warm air heating 
systems; conveyors for lumber and in 
some cases for the finished products; 
and compressed air for operating var- 
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nish sprayers and certain machines 
used for wood-working, cleaning, etc. 

The equipment of a wood-working 
plant consists of the necessary power 
plant, dry-kilns for preparing lumber 
for use, standard wood-working ma- 
chines for cutting it to size, surfacing, 
milling, etc., sanding and other finish- 
ing machines, and, following the hand 
work of the joiners and cabinetmakers, 
who put the finished parts together, 
equipment for finishing by varnishing, 
rubbing, etc. 

The wood-working industry uses 
many motor trucks, interior power 
truck and trailer systems, chain and 
pneumatic hoists, motors, compressed 
air pump for cleaning and spraying 
purposes, belting, drills and bits, oil 
storage and self-measuring pump sys- 
tems. 


Number of Plants 


The Social Security Board reported 
38,993 woodworking plants in 1946, 
with 911,354 employes, increases of 47 
and 39% over 1939. Only 3,861 of these 


plants, however, had 50 or more em 
ployes, indicating that a relatively smal] 
number of plants accounted for the 
lion’s share of production. 

There were 4,889 plants with 20 to 


49 employes. 


Associations 


American Veneer Package Assn., 804 
2101 K St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

American Wood Preservers Assn., 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago. 

Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, 408 Olive St., St. Louis. 

Assn. of Mfrs. of Woodworking Ma- 
chinery, 111 W. Washington St., Chi- 
cago. 

Millwork & Cabinet Mfrs. Assn., 228 
N. La Salle St., Chicago. 

National Assn. of Woodwork Job- 
bers, 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

National Door Mfrs. Assn., 332 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

National Wooden Box 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Veneer Assn., 616 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 


Assn., Barr 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 


Houseman 
Published 


444 
Mich. 


Magazine, 


Cosgrove's 
Bl Rapids 2, 


de., Grand 


by Cosgrove Technical Service. Est. 1929 

Subscription, $2. Trim size 84x11\% 

Type page, 7x10 Published monthly 

Forms close 15th pre Agency dis- 
Circulation 4,866. Rates 

rimes 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $150.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
6 125.00 65.00 40.00 
1° 100.06 60.00 35.00 

Color, $40; bleed, $ 


National Hardwood Magazine, 1016 Falls 


Bidg., Memphis 1, Tenn. Est. 1927. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7%x10%. Published 10th. Forms 


close 25t) Agency discounts, 15-2 i 

culation 4,778 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
I $ 90.00 $ 52.50 $ 35.00 
6 80.00 50.00 30.00 
12 75.00 45.00 25.00 
Standard red, $25. 





Veneers and Plywood, 2232 N. Meridian 
St., Indianapolis. Published by S. H. 
Smith Co. Est. 1907. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7% *10. 
Published 8rd. Forms close 25th. Ag *y 
Giscounte, 0-5. Groulation (Sworn), 3.092. 
ates— age, $40; % re, $22; ) 
Sinko. pag page, $22; % I 


Standard color, $30; bleed, 15%. 
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MARKET '* U of 4 billion dollars, is the estimated annual produc- 
ue of the plants reached by WOOD WORKING 
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\dworking machinery, 


cessories, conveyors, tools, hit trucks, power and electrical equipment, 
sives, air pressors, insurance plans, lumber, saftey equipment of all 

pes, lighting fixtures, package reinforcements, carloading devices, paints, 

aterials handling equipment, sprayers, sanders, dust control equipment, 

urniture manufacturing supplies, veneer and plywood equipment, clamps, 
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buy me As result. the things they want to know, written from a 

uctical sta ire published. Besides a wealth of informative articles, 
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Mechanics Through the Ages: Products Index WOOD WORKING 
DIGEST carries more pages of editorial material than any other paper in 


ld 


completely covers the 


COVERAGE The CCA sucited circulatic 

woodworking industry. Over 12,000 copies are dis 
ibuted every month and adequately cover the 9,252 plants which con 
rise this i ction of the U. S. economy. Accuracy of the lists 
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Publication Data 


In looking for informa- 
tion about a publication 
refer first to “Index to Pub- 
lications” on page 19. 


Market Data 


In looking for data re- 
garding atrade, industry or 
profession, refer to “Index 
to Markets,” on page ll. 


Canada 


Canadian publications 
are indexed separately 
immediately following the 
“Index to Publications” on 
page 24. 
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814x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. N. I. A. A. statement on 


request. Circulation, 5,005. Rates 

Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $130.00 $ 65.00 $ 43.00 
6 112.00 56.00 37.00 


12 93.00 50.60 31.00 
Standard red, $30; bleed, 15%. 


@ 


Wood-Worker, The, 2232 N. Meridian St., 
Indianapolis. Published by S. H. Smith 
Co. Est. 1882. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page 7%x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 12th. Agency 
discounts, 0-5. 

Circulation, 5,815; (gross), 6,339. Plan- 
nz mills, sash and millwork factories, 


1 


1,169 furniture, musical instruments, 
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radio factories, . 
other manufacturers, 


Standard red, $35; bleed, 15%. 


Wood-Working Digest, 222 I 


Forms close 22nd. Agency discounts, 15-2 


Standard red, 











Canadian Woodworker, 
Published by Hugh C. Mac- 


Publications, 


Forms close 2nd. 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
6 60.00 35.00 20.00 
12 55.00 30.00 17.50 


Colors, $30; bleed, $12. 





WOODEN PACKAGES 





Barrel and Box and Packages, 431 58. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. Published by 
Lumber Buyers Pub. Corp. Est. 1896. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cuircula- 
tion, 2,857. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 
6 92.00 55.00 30.00 
12 85.00 48.00 25.00 





Wooden Barrel, 408 Olive St., St Louis, 
2, Mo. Published by Associated Cooperage 
Industries of America, Inc. Est. 1982. 
Controlled. Trim size, 8%xl1\%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, 4,847. Rates—1l page, $140 
% page, $70; 4 page, $35 
Color, 10%. 





Wooden Box and Crate, 200 Barr Blide., 
Washington 6, D. C. Published by Na- 
tional Wooden Box Ass’n. Est. 1940. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 6x9. Type 
page 4%x7%. Published bi-monthly, Feb. 
Forms close 25th preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, 4,923 Rates 
Times 1 Page * Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 30.00 $ 20.00 
42.50 25.00 17.00 
Color rates on request, bleed, 20%. 
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Unclassified 


Publications 





[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements 


light face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending Dec. 31, 1947.] 


All-Pets Magazine, P.O. Box 151, Fond 


du Lac, Wis. Est 1934. Subscription 
$1.75. Type page, 6%x9% Published 5tl 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (Sworn), 9,289. Rates 
Times l Page % Page % Page 
] $ 85.50 $ 46.50 $ 33.50 
6 71.00 40.00 30.00 
12 61.00 36.50 27.50 
Standard lor, $8 bleed, $15 
American Artist, 345 Hudson St., New 
York 14. Published by Watson-Guptill 
Pubs., Inc. Est. 1937. Subscription, $4. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published 15th preceding, except July 
and August. Forms close 15th of 2nd 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir 
culation (Swern), 32,624. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
l $360.00 $200.00 $108.00 
5 340.00 190.00 102.00 
Lv 325.00 180.00 96.00 


Standard color, $125; bleed, $32.50 





American Canary Magazine, 2839 N. Hal- 


sted St., Chicago 14. Est. 1930. Subscrip- 
tion, $8. Type page 5%x9. Published Ist. 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 





Circulation, 9,877 Rates— 

Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 27.50 $ 15.00 
6 45.00 23.75 12.50 
12 40.00 20.00 10.00 


Broom and Broom Corn News, Arcola, ml 
Published by Bailey & Lindenmeyer. Est 


1912. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x 

11%. Type page, 7x9%. Published Tues- 

day Forms close Friday Discounts 

none. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 30.00 $ 16.00 $ 8.50 

52 25.00 12.50 6.50 





Brooms, Brushes and Mops, 407 E. Mich- 
igan St.. Milwaukee 1, Wis. Published by 


Trade Press Pub. Co. Est. 1898. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 6%x10. Type 
page,  atey Published 15th. Forms 
close 6th. Agency discounts, 10-2 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 30.00 $ 16.00 
12 60.00 25.00 13.00 





Church Management. 1900 Euclid Ave... 


Cleveland 15, Ohio. Est. 1924. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
age, 7x10. Published ist except Aug 


earbook published July 1. Forms close 
10th of month prec. Agency discounts, 





15-2. Circulation, 15,278. Rates 

Times 1 Hy Fy % Page % Page 
1 $105.00 $ 57.75 $ 42.00 
1] 92 40 50.40 87.80 
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Church Property 
Published 


Wells St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


by The Administrative Pub. Co. Est. 
1936. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 
8%xll%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
bi-monthly, Jan. Forms close 25th pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
ation, 10,777. Rates— 
rimes 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $190.00 $105.00 $ 57.50 
3 171.00 94.50 51.75 
6 161.50 89.25 48.85 


The Expositor, Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Published by F. M. Barton Com- 
pany, Pub., Inc. Est. 1898. Subscription, 
$3. Type page, 5%x8%. Published 15th 
preceding. Forms close ist. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 756.00 $ 40.00 $ 22.60 
Homiletic & Pastoral Review, 53 Park 
Pl., New York 7. Published by Joseph F 
Wagner, ine Est. 1900 Subscription 
$5. Trim size, 64%x9%. Type page, 5x8%. 
Published 20th preceding. Forms close 
ist. Agency discount, 13-2. Circulation 
10,728. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 35.00 
6 95.00 53.00 32.00 
2 90.00 52.00 30.00 





Marking Industry, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 6. Published by Marking De- 
vices Pub. Co. Est. 1906. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published lst. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 0-2. Circulation, 1,235. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
] $ 75.00 $ 46.00 $ 30.00 

6 62.00 38.00 21.00 
55.00 31.00 17.00 

Oll Mill Gazetteer, P. O. Box 1180, Whar- 


ton 1, Texas. Published by Oil Mill Gazet- 





teer. Est. 1894 Subscription, $2 Trim 

size, 9x12. Type page, 5/6x10% Pub- 

lished 10th. Forms close 20th. Agency 

discounts, 15-2 Circulation (Sworn), 

1,100, tates— 

Times l Page Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 32.50 
12 50.00 35.00 25.00 

Standard red, 30%. 

Patent and Trade Mark Review, 347 


Madison Ave., New York 17. Published by 


Trade Activities, Inc. Est. 1902. Sub- 
scription, $10. Trim size, 6x9. Type 
page, 4%x7. Published 25th. Forms 
close lst. Agency discounts, 20-0. Rates— 


1 page, $40; % page, $25; % page, $15. 


Pests and Their Control, 1900 Euclid 
Bldg., Cleveland 15. Est. 1933. Subscrip- 
tion, $4. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 


7%x10. Published 5th. Forms close 15th 

Agency discounts, 10-2, Circulation, 

1,850. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 45.00 $ 28.00 
6 75.00 40.00 25.00 
12 65.00 35.00 22.00 

Standard Red $20; bleed, $15. 

Pet Supply Merchandising, Madisor 

Ave., New York 10. Type page, 44%x7% 

Published 15th. Forms close Ist. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 8,597. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
6 115.00 67.50 40.00 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 
Standard color, $40; bleed, 10% 


Pulpit Digest, 10 Great Neck Road, Great 


Neck, N. Y. Est. 1936. Subscription, $3. 

Type page, 47%x7%. Published monthly 

Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 

(Sworn), 15,277. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 52.50 $ 27.00 
10 90.00 47.25 24.30 


Standard color, $50. 





Sanitary Maintenance, 407 E. Michigan 
St.. Milwaukee 1, Wis. Published by 
Trade Press Pub. Co. Est. 1943. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Type page, 7x10. Published 
bimonthly, Feb. 1. Forms close 15th pre- 


ceding. Agency discounts, 10-2. Circula- 

tion (Swern), 3,049. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 
3 110.00 65.00 35.00 
6 100.00 55.00 30.00 


Standard color (red), $25; bleed, $10. 





Seale Journal, 1703 E. 84th St., Chicago 


17, Ill. Published by Scale Journal Pub 
Co. Est. 1914. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7% x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 10-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $150.00 % 85.00 $ 45.00 
125.00 72.00 40.00 
12 110.00 65.00 36.00 
Standard red, $50; bleed, $30. 
Special Libraries, 31 E. 10th St., New 
York 3. Published by Special Libraries 
Assn. Est. 1909. Subscription, $7. Pub- 
lished 15th Forms close 12th. Agency 
discounts, none. Circulation 4,700. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 65.00 $ 45.00 $ 35.00 
10 55.00 37.00 30.00 
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lf you make these products 
sell them through 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


Industrial Furnaces of all kinds . . Hect 
Treating Furnaces . . Forging Furnaces 
Melting Furnaces . . . . Draw Furnaces 
Billet Heating Furnaces . . . Normalizing 
ee Galvanizing Furnaces 
Soaking Pits . . 


Open Hearth Furnaces and Accessories 


. . Annealing Furnaces 


Recuperators . . . . Galvanizing Kettles 
Rod Bakers . Dryers . Industrial Ovens 
Air Heaters . Dust Collectors . Ventilating 
Equipment . . . Spray Booths . . . Kilns 
Induction Heating . Burners . Pyrometers 
ee Industrial Thermometers 
Gauges and Meters ..... Controllers 
Thermocouples . . . . Heat Exchungers 
Heat- and Corrosion-Resistant Alloys 
Retorts . Handling Devices . Conveyors 
Blast Gates . . Refractories . . Insulation 
Insulating Refractories ........ Fans 
Exhausters . . . Blowers . . . Boosters 
Carburizing Boxes ..... Melting Pots 
re Immersion Heaters 
Quenching Machines . 


- « « Quenching 
Compounds . Heat Treating Compounds 
Fuels .... Fuel Pumps . 


. . . Strainers 









and more manufacturers selling these markets 
use !. H. than any other publication! 


Reach over 14,000 operating Executives, Plant Superintendents, 
Foremen, Production Managers, Plant Engineers, Metallurgists, 
Chemists, Fuel Engineers, Heating Specialists and Heat-Treat- 
ers through I. H. Industrial heating, as a market, is now enter- 
ing a period where industry is reappraising all manufacturing 
operations that involve the use of heat, with a view of imme- 
diate and extensive replacement by modern equipment... 
and I. H. reaches every man concerned with industrial heating 
operations . . . 100% coverage, regardless of classification. 


I. H. Produces Results . . . Because I. H. is the only publication 
editorially specializing in all the industrial heating processes 
and equipment needed in the manufacture, finishing, process- 
ing and heat treatment of metals, advertisers have found that 
even when the cost of single units is relatively high, I. H. can 
and does move products economically in these classifications. 


On the left is a partial list of the products I. H. has successfully 
sold. Write today for specific recommendations on how to 
sell your products most effectively through I. H. 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


1400 UNION TRUST BLDG., PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 



























MILL & FACTORY'S “Buy Tested” 
= Circulation Assures More 
Complete Coverage of Worthwhile Plants 


Here you see industrial America. The locations and concentra- 
tions of dots show the true relative market importance of the 
states and industrial areas. These dots are industrial distributors. 

Just as industrial marketers concentrate their selling efforts, so 
also does Mill & Factory concentrate its circulation. How is this 
accomplished? 





AN He knows where 
: the big orders grow 


This salesman knows his area in- 
side out. Because he is constantly 
calling on all of the plants in his 
area, he knows which ones are sub- 
stantial enough to repay sales and 
advertising effort... knows when 
plants are opening or growing. He 
does not rely on guesswork. His 
knowledge is based on constant 
personal contact. 




















@ YOURS FOR THE ASKING! 
The famous Mill & Factory Census Re- 


Angeles 36, 
EVERY READER IS HAND PICKED | 
. EVERY COPY PAID FOR 











Let us examine G&< 




















Y, 


Here’s the key to M & F’s — 
Unique Circulation 4 


THE LOCAL INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTOR. Throughout 
the country 137 of these firms make Mill & Factory 
part of their own selling programs. They subscribe 
to M & F for key executives... their customers and 
prospects ...in worthwhile plants in their trading 
areas. More than 1525 outside salesmen, employed 
by these distributors, build and maintain M & F's 
subscription lists and pay for every copy. How is 
this job done? 














He knows who influences buying 


He is personally acquainted with executives in each 
plant who actually buy or specify needed equip- 
ment. He is not deceived by meaningless titles and 
functions. He knows the man to sell. He uses this 
knowledge in selecting the executives who receive 
Mill & Factory. Result: —A “BUY-TESTED” cir- 
culation covering the entire U. S. industrial market! 


ports on Industry and the handy Market : ee 

and Media File are available free to in- i 2 
dustrial advertising and sales executives. : ty 
Write Conover-Mast Publications, Inc., aa : + 
othe 42nd St., New York 17; 333 No. ‘ ALINE 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1; Leader Bldg., G 
Cleveland 14; 5478 Wilshire .Blvd., Los *s KNOW om ROM 


Fabel ie 


Me ecmcver nan Panton 





